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CHAPTER LVIII. 


FROM THE RESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO ATTACK 
SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER 


THEIR ARRIVAL IN SICILY. 


For the two or three months immediately succeeding the final 


resolution taken by the Athenians to invade Sicily 
(described in the last chapter), the whole city was 
elate and bustling with preparation. 
that this resolution, though long opposed by Nikias 
with a considerable minority, had at last been adopted 
(chiefly through the unforeseen working of that which 
he intended as a counter-manceuvre) with a degree of 
enthusiasm and unanimity, and upon an enlarged 
scale, which surpassed all the anticipations of its pro- 
moters. The prophets, circulators of oracles, and 
other accredited religious advisers announced gene- 


B.C. 415. 
April. 


I have already mentioned 


Prepara- 
tions for 
the expedi- 
tion against 
Sicily— 
general en- 
thusiasm 
and san- 
guine hopes 
at Athens. 


rally the favourable dispositions of the gods, and promised a 


triumphant result. 


All classes in the city, rich and poor— 


cultivators, traders, and seamen—old and young—all embraced 


I Thucyd. viii. 1 
6—i 
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the project with ardour ; as requiring a great effort, yet promising 
unparalleled results, both of public aggrandizement and individual 
gain. Each man was anxious to put down his own name for 
personal service ; so that the three generals, Nikias, Alkibiadés, 
and Lamachus, when they proceeded to make their selection of 
hoplites, instead of being forced to employ constraint or incur 
ill-will, as happened when an expedition was adopted reluctantly 
with many dissentients, had only to choose the fittest among a 
throng of eager volunteers. Every man provided himself with 
his best arms and with bodily accoutrements, useful as well as 
ostentatious, for a long voyage and for the exigencies of a varied 
land and sea service. Among the trierarchs (or rich citizens who 
undertook each in his turn the duty of commanding a ship of 
war) the competition was yet stronger. Each of them accounted 
it an honour to be named, and vied with his comrades to exhibit 
his ship in the most finished state of equipment. The state 
indeed furnished both the trireme with its essential tackle 
and oars and the regular pay for the crew ; but the trierarch, 
even in ordinary cases, usually incurred various expenses besides, 
to make the equipment complete and to keep the crew together. 
Such additional outlay, neither exacted nor defined by law, but 
only by custom and general opinion, was different in every indi- 
vidual case according to temper and circumstances. But on the 
present occasion zeal and forwardness were universal. Hach 
trierarch tried to procure for his own ship the best crew, by 
offers of additional reward to all, but especially to the Thranitz 
or rowers on the highest of the three tiers ;1 and it seems that the 
seamen were not appointed especially to one ship, but were at 
liberty to accept these offers and to serve in any ship they pre- 
ferred. ach trierarch spent more than had ever been known 


1 Thucyd. vi. 31.  émipopds te mpos being a perfectly general word, com- 
+@ é« Snuociou pid06 SiddvTwv Trois Opavi- prising all who received pay in the 
Tals Tov vavT@v Kal Tats bmnpe- Ship, All the examples produced in 
olats, Kai TaAAa onmelots Kal katac- the notes of the commentators testify 
kevais ToAuTeAéar xpnoapevwv, &C. this meaning, which also occurs in the 

Dobree and Dr. Arnold explain text itself two lines before. To con- 
Yrnpeciacs to mean the petty officers such strue tats vumypecios aS Meaning 
as «xvuBepvntys, Kedevotyns, &c. Goller ‘‘the crews generally, or the remaining 
and Poppo construe it to mean “the crews, along with the Thranitz,” is 
servants of the sailors”. Neither of the doubtless more or less awkward. But 
two explanations seems to me satisfac- it departs less from ordinary construc- 
tory. I think the word means “tothe tion than either of the two senses 
crews generally”; the word tanpecia which the commentators propose. 
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before—in pay, outfit, provision, and even external decoration of 
his vessel. Besides the best crews which Athens herself could 
furnish, picked seamen were also required from the subject-allies, 
and were bid for in the same way by the trierarchs.1 

Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact, that five years 
had now elapsed since the peace of Nikias, without any consider- 
able warlike operations. While the treasury had become reple- 
nished with fresh accumulations,” and the triremes increased in 
number, the military population, reinforced by addi- 


tional numbers of youth, had forgotten both the hard- ae 
ships of the war and the pressure of epidemic disease. foie 
Hence the fleet now got together, while it surpassed display of 
8 8 ) Pp ; 
in number all previous armaments of Athens, excepta Wen a ar 
single one in the second year of the previous war force in the 
y armament. 


under Periklés, was incomparably superior even to 

that, and still more superior to all the rest, in the other ingre- 
dients of force, material as well as moral: in picked men, 
universal ardour, ships as well as arms in the best condition, and 
accessories of every kind in abundance. Such was the confidence 
of success, that many Athenians went prepared for trade as well 
as for combat; so that the private stock thus added to the public 
outfit and to the sums placed in the hands of the generals con- 
stituted an unparalleled aggregate of wealth. Much of this was 


visible to the eye, contributing 
ment of Athenian imagination 


1 Thucyd. vii. 13. 
avaykacto. éoBavres, KC. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 26. I do not trust the 
statement given in Alschinés De Fals. 
Legat. c. 54, p. 302, and in Andokidés, 
De Pace, sect. 8, that 7000 talents were 
laid by as an accumulated treasure in 
the acropolis during the peace of 
Nikias, and that 400 triremes, or 300 
triremes, were newly built. The 
numerous historical inaccuracies in 
those orations, concerning the facts 
prior to 400 B.C., are such as to deprive 
them of all authority, except where 
they are confirmed by other testimony. 

But there exists an _ interesting 
Inscription which proves that the sum 
of 3000 talents at least must have been 
laid by, during the interval between 
the conclusion of the peace of Nikias 
and the Sicilian expedition, in the 


« - « ‘ 
ot &évor, ot mev 


to heighten that general excite- 
which pervaded the whole city 


acropolis; that over and above this 
accumulated fund, the state was in 
condition to discharge, out of the 
current receipts, sums which it had 
borrowed during the previous war from 
the treasures of various temples; and 
there was besides a surplus for docks 
and fortifications. The Inscription 
above named records the vote passed 
for discharging these debts, and for 
securing the sums so paid in the 
Opisthodomus or back-chamber of the 
Parthenon, for account of those gods 
to whom they respectively belonged. 
See Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. part ii. 
Inscr. Att. No. 76, p. 117; also the 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener of the 
same author, vol. ii. p. 198. This 
Inscription belongs unquestionably to 
one of the years between 421—415 B.C., 
to which year we cannot say. 


-_ 
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while the preparations were going forward : a mingled feeling of 
private sympathy and patriotism—a dash of uneasiness from 
reflection on the distant and unknown region wherein the fleet 
was to act—yet an elate confidence in Athenian force such as had 
never before been entertained.! We hear of Sokratés the philo- 
sopher and Metén the astronomer as forming exceptions to this 
universal tone of sanguine anticipation: the familiar genius 
which constantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed to have 
forewarned him of the result. It is not impossible that he may 
have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is less fully 
certified than we could wish. Amidst a general predominance of 
the various favourable religious signs and prophecies, there were 
also some unfavourable. Usually, on all public matters of risk 
or gravity, there were prophets who gave assurances in opposite 
ways : those which turned out right were treasured up ; the rest 
were at once forgotten, or never long remembered.” 

After between two and three months of active preparations, the 
expedition was almost ready to start, when an event happened 
which fatally poisoned the prevalent cheerfulness of the city. 
This: was the mutilation of the Herme, one of the most extra- 
ordinary events in all Grecian history. 

The Herme, or half-statues of the god Hermés, were blocks of 
Mutilation Marble about the height of the human figure. The 


ot the , Upper part was cut into a head, face, neck, and bust ; 
‘Athens, __ the lower part was left as a quadrangular pillar, broad 
Numbers 


ait aeers at the base, without arms, body, or legs, but with the 
tity ofthe significant mark of the male sex in front. They were 
Pome distributed in great numbers throughout Athens, and 
always in the most conspicuous situations ; standing beside the 
outer doors of private houses as well as of temples—near the 
most frequented porticos—at the intersection of cross ways—in 
the public agora. They were thus present to the eye of every 
Athenian in all his acts of intercommunion, either for business 
or pleasure, with his fellow-citizens. The religious feeling of 
the Greeks considered the god to be planted or domiciliated where 
his statue stood,? so that the companionship, sympathy, and 

1 Thucyd. vi. 31; Diodér. xiii. 2,3. | were very angry with those prophets 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 12, 13; Alki- who had promised them success 


biad. c. 17. Immediately after the (Thucyd. viil. 1). | : 
catastrophe at Syracuse the Athenians 3 Cicero, Legg. ii, 11. ‘‘ Melius 
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guardianship of Hermés became associated with most of the 
manifestations of conjunct life at Athens, political, social, com- 
mercial, or gymnastic. Moreover the quadrangular fashion of 
these statues, employed occasionally for other gods besides Hermés, 
was a most ancient relic handed down from the primitive rude- 
ness of Pelasgian workmanship, and was popular in Arcadia, as 
well as peculiarly frequent in Athens.} 

About the end of May, 415 B.c., in the course of one and the 
same night, all these Herme, one of the most peculiar marks of 
the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. Their characteristic 
features were knocked off or levelled, so that nothing was left 
except a mass of stone with no resemblance to humanity or deity. 
All were thus dealt with in the same way, save and except very 
few ; nay, Andokidés affirms (and I incline to believe him) that 


there was but one which escaped unharmed.” 
It is of course impossible for any one to sympathize fully with 


the feelings of a religion not his own: indeed the 
sentiment with which, in the case of persons of dif- 
ferent creed, each regards the strong emotions growing 
out of causes peculiar to the other, is usually one of 
surprise that such trifles and absurdities can occasion 
any serious distress or excitement.? 


Greeci atque nostri; qui, ut augerent 
pietatem in Deos, easdem illas urbes, 
quas nos, incolere voluerunt.” 

How much the Grecian mind was 
penetrated with the idea of the god as 
an actual inhabitant of the town, may 
be seen illustrated in the Oration of 
Lysias, cont. Andokid. sect. 15—46:; 
compare Herodotus, v. 67—a striking 
story, as illustrated in this History, 
ch. ix.—also Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 4— 
7; Livy, xxxviii. 43. 

In an inscription in Boeckh’s Corp. 
Insc. (part ii. No. 190, p. 320) a list of 
the names of Prytaneis appears, at the 
head of which list figures the name of 
Athéné Polias. 

i Pausanias, i. 24, 33; iv. 38, 4; viii. 
31, 4; viii. 48, 4; viii. 41,4. Plutarch, 
An Seni sit Gerenda Respubl. ad jinem; 
Aristophan. Plut. 1153, and Schol. : 
compare O. Miller, Archiologie der 
Kunst, sect. 67, K. F, Hermann, Got- 
tesdienstl. Alterth. der Griechen, sect. 
15; Gerhard, De Religione Hermarum, 
Berlin, 1845. 


2 Thucyd. vi. 27. ooo. ‘Epuat joav 


Violent 
excitement 
and 
religious 
alarm pro- 
duced by 
the act at 


But if we take Athens: 


ACOcvor Ev TH TWHAEL TH AOnVaiwy . . 
MUG VUKTL OL TAELTTOL TeEpteKo- 
TTA TA TOTwTA. 

Andokidés (De Myst. sect. 63) ex- 
pressly states that only a single one 
was spared—xai dia ravta o “Kpyns ov 
Opare TAVTES, O Tapa THY TaTpway OLKiaV 
THV NUETEPAV, OV TEPLEKOTTH, MOVOS TAV 
‘“Hpmev tov Adjyvyce. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c. 3) and 
Plutarch (Alkib. c. 13) copy Andokidés: 
in his life of Nikias (c. 18) the latter 
uses the expression of Thucydidés—ot 
mAetoror. This expression is noway at 
variance with Andokidés, though it 
stops short of his affirmation. There 
is creat mixture of truth and falsehood 
in the Oration of Andokidés, but I 
think that he is to be trusted as to 
this point. 

Diodorus (xiii. 2) says that all the 
Herme were mutilated, not recognizing 
a single exception. Cornelius Nepos, 
by a singular inaccuracy, talks about 
the Herme as having been all thrown 
down (dejicerentur). 

3 It is truly astonishing to read the 
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that reasonable pains, which is incumbent on those who study 
the history of Greece, to realize in our minds the religious and 
political associations of the Athenians1—noted in ancient times 
for their superior piety, as well as for their accuracy and magni- 
ficence about the visible monuments embodying that feeling—we 
shall in part comprehend the intensity of mingled dismay, terror, 
and wrath which beset the public mind on the morning after 
this nocturnal sacrilege, alike unforeseen and unparalleled. 
Amidst all the ruin and impoverishment which had been inflicted 
by the Persian invasion of Attica, there was nothing which was 
so profoundly felt or so long remembered as the deliberate burn- 
ing of the statues and temples of the gods.?_ If we could imagine 
the excitement of a Spanish or Italian town, on finding that all 
the images of the Virgin had been defaced during the same night, 
we should have a parallel, though a very inadequate parallel, to 
what was now felt at Athens—where religious associations and 
persons were far more intimately allied with all civil acts and 


account given of this mutilation of the 
Hermez, and its consequences, by 
Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthiimer, vol. 
ii. sect. 65, pp. 191—196. While he de- 
nounces the Athenian people for their 
conduct during the subsequent inquiry 
in the most unmeasured language, you 
would suppose that the incident which 
plunged them into this mental dis- 
traction, at a moment of overflowing 
hope and confidence, was a mere trifle, 
so briefly does he pass it over, without 
taking the smallest pains to show in 
what way it profoundly wounded the 
religious feeling of Athens. 

Biittner (Geschichte der politischen 
Hetaerieen zu Athen, p. 65), though 
very brief, takes a fairer view than 
Wachsmuth. 

1 Pausanias, i. 17, 1; i. 24, 3; 
Harpokration, v. ‘Epuat. See Sluiter, 
Lectiones Andocide, cap. 2. 

Especially the ayviarides Oepametar 
(Eurip. I6n, 187) were noted at Athens: 
ceremonial attentions towards the 
divine persons who protected the 
public streets—a function performed 
by Apollo Aguieus, as well as by 
Ilermés. 

2Herodot. viii. 144; Aischylus, 
Pers. 810; schyl. Agam. 339; Iso- 
kratés, Or. iv. Panegyr. s. 182. The 
wrath for any indignity offered to the 
statue of a god or goddess, and impa- 
tience to punish it capitally, is mani- 


fested as far back as the ancient epic 
poem of Arktinus: see the argument 
of the *IAtov I[épovs in Proclus, and 
Welcker, Griechische Tragodien, So- 
phoklés, sect. 21, vol. i. p. 162. Hero- 
dotus cannot explain the indignities 
offered by Kambyses to the Egyptian 
statues and holy customs, upon any 
other supposition than that of stark 
madness—euavn peyadAws—Herod. iii. 
37-—388. 

Timeeus the Sicilian historian (writ- 
ing about 320—290 B.C.) represented the 
subsequent defeat of the Athenians as 
a divine punishment for the desecration 
of the Herme, inflicted chiefly by the 
Syracusan Hermokratés, son of Hermon 
and descendant of the god Hermés 
(Timei Fragm. 103—104, ed. Didot; 
Longinus, de Sublim. iv. 3). 

The etymological thread of con- 
nexion between the Herme and Her- 
mokratés is strange enough ; but what 
is of importance to remark is the 
deep-seated belief that such an act 
must bring after it divine punishment, 
and that the Athenians as a people 
were collectively responsible, unless 
they could appease the divine dis- 
pleasure. If this was the view taken 
by the historian, Timzus, a century 
and more after the _ transaction, 
much more keenly was it present 
to the minds of the Athenians of 
that day. 
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with all the proceedings of every-day life—where, too, the god 
and his efficiency were more forcibly localized, as well as identified 
with the presence and keeping of the statue. To the Athenians, 
when they went forth on the following morning, each man seeing 
the divine guardian at his doorway dishonoured and defaced, and 
each man gradually coming to know that the devastation was 
general, it would seem that the town had become as it were 
godless—that the streets, the market-place, the porticos, were 
robbed of their divine protectors ; and what was worse still, that 
these protectors, having been grossly insulted, carried away with 
them alienated sentiments,—wrathful and vindictive instead of 
tutelary and sympathizing. It was on the protection of the gods 
that all their political constitution, as well as the blessings of 
civil life, depended ; insomuch that the curses of the gods were 
habitually invoked as sanction and punishment for grave offences, 
political as well as others: an extension and generalization of 
the feeling still attached to the judicial oath. This was, in the 
minds of the people of Athens, a sincere and literal conviction,— 
not simply a form of speech to be pronounced in prayers and 
public harangues, without being ever construed as_a reality in 
calculating consequences and determining practical measures, 
Accordingly they drew from the mutilation of the Herme the 
inference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy public mis- 
fortune was impending over the city, and that the political con- 
stitution to which they were attached was in imminent danger of 
being subverted.” 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon the 
eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days before the 


1 Thucyd. viii. 97; Plato, Legg. ix. biadés, who were rather disposed by 


pp. 871 b, 881 d. 7 Tov vouov apo, &c. 
Demosthen. Fals. Legat. p. 363, c. 
24, p. 404, c. 60: Plutarch, Solon, c, 
24 


2 Dr. Thirlwall observes in reference 
to the feeling at Athens after the muti- 
lation of the Hermze— 

“* We indeed see so little connexion 
between acts of daring impiety and 
designs against the state, that we can 
hardly understand how they could 
have been associated together, as they 
were, in the minds of the Athenians, 
But perhaps the difficulty may not 
without reason have appeared much 
less to the contemporaries of Alci- 


their views of religion to regard them 
as inseparable.” (Hist. Gr. ch. xxy. 
vol. iii. p. 894.) 

This remark, like so many others in 
Dr. Thirlwall’s history, indicates a tone 
of liberality forming a striking contrast 
with Wachsmuth; and rare indeed 
among the learned men who have 
undertaken to depict the democracy 
of Athens. It might however have 
been stated far more strongly, for an 
Athenian citizen would have had quite 
as much difficulty in comprehending 
our disjunction of the two ideas, as we 
have in comprehending his association 
of the two. 
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Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. In reference 


Fhe nitions to that expedition, it was taken to heart as a most 


oftheact depressing omen.’ It would doubtless have been so 
unknown— . | : : 5 
putit was interpreted, had it been a mere undesigned accident 
pipet! happening to any venerated religious object,—just as 
designand we are told that similar misgivings were occasioned 
conspiracy. 


by the occurrence, about this same time, of the 
melancholy festival of the Adonia, wherein the women loudly 
bewailed the untimely death of Adonis.? The mutilation of the 
Hermeze, however, was something much more ominous than the 
worst accident. It proclaimed itself as the deliberate act of 
organized conspirators, not inconsiderable in number, whose 
names and final purpose were indeed unknown, but who had 
begun by committing sacrilege of a character flagrant and unheard 
of. For intentional mutilation of a public and sacred statue, 
where the material afforded no temptation to plunder, is a case to 
which we know no parallel ; much more mutilation by wholesale 
—-spread by one band and in one night throughout an entire 
city. Though neither the parties concerned, nor their purposes, 
were ever more than partially made out, the concert and con- 
spiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, that the 
conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of them 


se dag one and some the other :—to ruin Alkibiadés—to 
snarl frustrate or delay the expedition. How they pursued 
pare the former purpose will be presently seen : towards 
iat at the latter nothing was ostensibly done, but the posi- 
seue the tion of Teukrus and other metics implicated renders 
ashentins: it more likely that they were influenced by sympathies 
or postpone With Corinth and Megara,? prompting them to inter- 
pocierpes cept an expedition which was supposed to promise 


great triumphs to Athens, rather than corrupted by the 


1 Thucyd. vi. 27. Kat 7d mpaypa pet- 
Govws eAduBavov* Tov Te yap ExmAoV 
oiwvos edoKer clvat, Kat émt Evvwnooia 
Opa VewTepwv TPAYUATWY Kat Shmov KaTa- 
Avoews yeyevyngOar. 

Cornelius Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 3. 
‘Hoc gquum appareret non _ sine 
magn& multorum consensione esse 
factum,” &c. 

2 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18; Phere- 


kratés, Fr. Inc. 84, ed. Meineke; 
Fragment. Comic. Greec. vol. il. p. 
358, also p. 1164; Aristoph. Frag. Inc. 
120. 
3 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 18; Pseudo- 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 834, who 
professes to quote from Kratippus, an 
author nearly contemporary. The 
Pseudo-Plutarch however asserts what 
cannot be true, that the Corinthians 
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violent antipathies of intestine politics. Indeed the two objects 
were intimately connected with each other ; for the prosecution 
of the enterprise, while full of prospective conquest to Athens, 
was yet more pregnant with future power and wealth to 
Alkibiadés himself. Such chances would disappear if the expe- 
dition could be prevented ; nor was it at all impossible that the 
Athenians, under the intense impression of religious terror con- 
sequent on the mutilation of the Herme, might throw up the 
scheme altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely sensitive in 
his own religious conscience, and never hearty in his wish for 
going (a fact perfectly known to the enemy?), would hasten to 
consult his prophets, and might reasonably be expected to renew 
his opposition on the fresh ground offered to him, or at least to 
claim delay until the offended gods should have been appeased. 
We may judge how much such a proceeding was in the line of 
his character and of the Athenian character, when we find him, 
two years afterwards, with the full concurrence of his soldiers, 
actually sacrificing the last opportunity of safe retreat for the 
half-ruined Athenian army in Sicily, and refusing even to allow 
the proposition to be debated, in consequence of an eclipse of the 
moon ; and when we reflect that Spartans and other Greeks 
frequently renounced public designs if an earthquake happened 
before the execution.’ 

But though the chance of setting aside the expedition altogether 
might reasonably enter into the plans of the conspirators, as a 
likely consequence of the intense shock inflicted on the religious 
mind of Athens, and especially of Nikias, this calculation was 
not realized. Probably matters had already proceeded too far 
even for Nikias to recede. Notice had been sent round to all the 
allies ; forces were already on their way to the rendezvous at 


employed Leontine and Egest«an 
agents to destroy the Hermz. The 
Leontines and Egestzeans were exactly 
the parties who had greatest interest 
in getting the Sicilian expedition to 
start : they are the last persons whom 
the Corinthians would have chosen as 
instruments. The fact is that no 
foreigners could well have done the 
deed: it required great familiarity 
with all the buildings, highways, and 
byways of Athens. 


The Athenian Philoch. (writing 


about the date 310—280 B.c.) ascribed 
the mutilation of the Hermz to the 
Corinthians; if we may believe the 
scholiast on Aristophan@és—who, how- 
ever, is not very careful, since he tells 
us that Thucydidés ascribed that act to 
Alkibiadés and his friends ; which 
is not true (Philochor. Fragm. 110, 
ed. Didot; Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
1094). 

1 Thucyd. vi. 34. 

2See Thucyd. v. 45; v. 50; viii. 5. 
Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 7, 4. 
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Parr It. 


Korkyra ; the Argeian and Mantineian allies were arriving at 
Peireeus to embark. So much the more eagerly did the conspi- 
rators proceed in that which I have stated as the other part of 
their probable plan: to work that exaggerated religious terror, 
which they had themselves artificially brought about, for the 
ruin of Alkibiadés. 

Few men in Athens either had, or deserved to have, a greater 


The politi: Umber of enemies, political as well as private, than 
ct enetnes Alkibiadés ; many of them being among the highest 
0 I= e ,e . . 

biadés take Citizens, whom he offended by his insolence, and 
advantage whose liturgies and other customary exhibitions he 
reigning outshone by his reckless expenditure. His importance 
excitement . 

totryand had been already so much increased, and threatened 
ruin him. 


to be so much more increased, by the Sicilian enter- 
prise, that they no longer observed any measures in compassing 
his ruin. That which the mutilators of the Herme seemed to 
have deliberately planned, his other enemies were ready to turn 
to profit. 

Amidst the mournful dismay spread by the discovery of so 
unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to the Athenian 


theme people—as it would have appeared to the Ephors at 
niansto , Sparta, or to the rulers in every oligarchical city of’ 
Sa Greece—that it was their paramount and imperative 
tors— duty to detect and punish the authors. So long as 
rewards, these latter were walking about unknown and un- 
informa- punished, the temples were defiled by their presence, 


and the whole city was accounted under the dis- 
pleasure of the gods, who would inflict upon it heavy public 
misfortunes. Under this displeasure every citizen felt himself 


1 See the remarkable passage in the 
contemporary pleading of Antiphén on 
a trial for homicide (Orat. ii. Tetralog. 
1510); 

"Acvupopov O jmiv éeori rovde prapov 
Kal avayvov OvTa eis TA TELEVN TOY BeaV 
elovovTa praivery THY ayvelay avTav érié 
Te TAS aUTaS TpaTélas idvVTA TUYKATa- 
TLLTAAVAL TOVS AVALTLOVS* EK 
Yap ToVTwY al Te ahopiat yiy- 
vovtTat dvatvxets @ at mpaéers 
KkadlotavtTar. OiKxetav ody xpy 
Thy TlMwMplov Hynoapévons, 
QUT@ TOVTW TA TOVTOV agcAypaTa ava- 


Oévras, diay wev Thy cuphopav Kabapav 
dé THY TOALY KaTaoTHOAL. 

Compare Antiphén, De Cxede He- 
rodis, sect. 83, and Sophoklés, Cidip. 
Tyrann. 26, 96, 170, as to the miseries 
which befel a country, so long as the 
person guilty of homicide remained to 
pollute the soil, and until he was slain 
or expelled. Seealso Xenophén, Hiero, 
iv. 4, and Plato, Legg. x. pp. 885—910, at 
the beginning and the end of the tenth 
book, Plato ranks (ifpts) outrage 
against sacred objects as the highest 
and most guilty species of ifpis, de- 


Cuap. LVIIL THR HERMA—COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. il 
comprehended, so that the sense of public security as well as of 
private comfort were alike unappeased, until the offenders should 
be discovered, and atonement made by punishing or expelling 
them. Large rewards were accordingly proclaimed to any person 
who could give information, and even impunity to any accom- 
plice whose confession might lay open the plot. Nor did the 
matter stop here. Once under this painful shock of religious 
and political terror, the Athenians became eager talkers and 
listeners on the subject of other recent acts of impiety. Every 
one was impatient to tell all that he knew, and more than he 
knew, about such incidents; while to exercise any strict criticism 
upon the truth of such reports would argue weakness of faith 
and want of religious zeal, rendering the critic himself a suspected 
man—“metuunt dubitasse videri”. To rake out and rigorously 
visit all such offenders, and thus to display an earnest zeal for the 
honour of the gods, was accounted one auxiliary means of obtain- 
ing absolution from them for the recent outrage. Hence an 
additional public vote was passed, promising rewards and invit- 
ing information from all witnesses—citizens, metics, or even 
slaves—respecting any previous acts of impiety which might 
have come within their cognizance; but at the same time pro- 
viding that informers who gave false depositions should be 
punished capitally.? 

While the Senate of Five Hundred were invested with full 
powers of action, Diognétus, Peisander, Chariklés, and 
others were named commissioners for receiving and 
prosecuting inquiries; and public assemblies were 
held nearly every day to receive reports. The first 
informations received, however, did not relate to the 
srave and recent mutilation of the Herme, but to analogous 
incidents of older date ; to certain defacements of other statues, 
accomplished in drunken frolic; and, above all, to ludicrous 
ceremonies celebrated in various houses,* by parties of revellers 


Informa- 
tions given 
in—com- 
missioners 
of inquiry 
appointed. 


serving the severest punishment. He 
considers that the person committing 
such impiety, unless he be punished or 
banished, brings evil and the anger of 
the gods upon the whole population. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 27. 

2 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 20. 

3 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 14, 
15, 26; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18. 


4 Those who are disposed to imagine 
that the violent feelings and proceed- 
ings at Athens by the mutilation of 
the Hermz were the consequence of 
her democratical government, may be 
reminded of an analogous event of 
modern times from which we are not 
yet separated by a century. 

In the year 1766, at Abbeville in 
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earicaturing and divulging the Eleusinian mysteries. It was 
under this latter head that the first impeachment was preferred 


against Alkibiadés. 


So fully were the preparations of the armament now complete, 


First accu- 
sation of 
Alkibiadés 
of havin 
profane 
and di- 
vulged the 
Eleusinian 
mysteries, 


that the trireme of Lamachus (who was doubtless 
more diligent about the military details than either 
of his two colleagues) was already moored in the outer 
harbour, and the last public assembly was held for 
the departing officers, who probably laid before their 
countrymen an imposing account of the force assem- 


bled, when Pythonikus rose to impeach Alkibiadés. 
“Athenians” (said he), “you are going to despatch this great 


France, two young gentlemen of good 
family (the Chevalier d’Etallonde and 
Chevalier de la Barre) were tried, con- 
victed, and condemned, for having 
injured a wooden crucifix which stood 
on the bridge of that town : inaggrava- 
tion of this offence they were charged 
with having sung indecent songs. The 
evidence to prove these points was 
exceedingly doubtful: nevertheless 
both were condemned to have their 
tongues cut out by the roots, to have 
their right hands cut off at the church 
gate, then to be tied to a post in the 
market-place with an iron chain, and 
burnt by a slow fire. This sentence, 
after being submitted by way of appeal 
to the Parliament of Paris and by 
them confirmed, wasactually executed 
upon the Chevalier de la Barre (d’ Etal- 
londe having escaped) in July, 1766; 
with this mitigation, that he was 
allowed to be decapitated before he 
was burnt, but at the same time with 
this aggravation, that he was put to 
the torture, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, to compel him to disclose his 
accomplices (Voltaire, Relation de la 
Mort du Chevalier de la Barre, Guvres, 
vol. xlii. pp. 361—379, ed. Beuchot : also 
Voltaire, Le Cri duSang Innocent, vol. 
xli. p. 133). 

I extract from this treatise a pas- 
sage showing how (as in this mutila- 
tion of the Herm at Athens) the 
occurrence of one act of sacrilege turns 
men’s imagination, belief, and talk to 
others real or imaginary :— 

“Tandis que Belleval ourdissoit 
sécrétement cette trame, il arriva 
malheureusement que le crucifix de 
bois, posé sur le pont d’Abbeville, 
étoit endommagé, et lon soupconna 


que des soldats ivres avoient commis 
cette insolence impie. 

‘‘Malheureusement Jlévéque d’- 
Amiens, étant aussi évéque d’Abbe- 
ville, donna & cette aventure une 
célébrité et une importance qu’elle ne 
méritoit pas. Il fit lancer des moni- 
toires: il vint faire une procession 
solennelle aupres du crucifix; et on ne 
parla en Abbeville que de sacriléges pen- 
dant une année entiére. On disoit quwil 
se formoit une nouvelle secte qui 
brisoit les crucifix, qui jettoit par terre 
toutes les hosties, et les pergoit & coups 
decouteaux. Onassuroit qu’ils avoient 
répandu beaucoup de sang. Il y eut 
des femmes qui crurent en avoir été 
témoins. On renouvela tous les contes 
calomnieux répandus contre les Juifs 
dans tant de villes de ?Europe. Vous 
connoissez, Monsieur, jusqua quel 

oint la populace porte la crédulité et 
e fanatisme, toujours encouragé par 
les moines. 

‘‘La procédure une fois commencée, 
il y eut une foule de délations. Chacun 
disoit ce qu'il avoit vu ou cru voir—ce 
qu'il avoit entendu ou cru entendre.” 

It will be recollected that the sen- 
tence on the Chevalier de la Barre was 
passed, not by the people, nor by any 
popular judicature, but by a limited 
court of professional judges, Pies at 
Abbeville, and afterwards confirmed by 
the Parlement de Paris, the first tribu- 
nal of professional judges in France. 

1 Andokidés (De Myster. s. 11) 
marks this time minutely—jv péev yap 
EKKANTLA TOLS OTpaTHYyots TOLS eis ZeKe- 
Atav, Nikia kat Aapaxw Kat AAKiBLady, 
Kal TpLyphs 4 otparnyis nbn efwpmer 7 
Aayaxovs avacras S¢ Iv0ovixos év Ta 
Syjpw elev, &. 
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force, and incur all this hazard, at a moment when I am prepared 
to show you that your general, Alkibiadés, is one of the profaners 
of the holy mysteries in a private house. Pass a vote of im- 
punity, and I will produce to you forthwith a slave of one here 
present, who, though himself not initiated in the mysteries, shall 
repeat to you what they are. Deal with me in any way you 
choose, if my statement prove untrue.” While Alkibiadés 
strenuously denied the allegation, the Prytanes (senators presid- 
ing over the assembly, according to the order determined by lot 
for that year among the ten tribes) at once made proclamation 
for all uninitiated citizens to depart from the assembly, and went 
to fetch the slave (Andromachus by name) whom Pythonikus 
had indicated. On being introduced, Andromachus deposed 
before the assembly that he had been with his master in the 
house of Polytién, when Alkibiadés, Nikiadés, and Melétus went 
through the sham celebration of the mysteries, many other 
persons being present, and especially three other slaves besides 
himself. We must presume that he verified this affirmation by 
the describing what the mysteries were which he had seen—the 
test which Pythonikus had offered. 

Such was the first direct attack made upon Alkibiadés by his 
enemies. Pythonikus, the demagogue Androklés, and y;,jont 
other speakers, having put in evidence this irreverent speeches in 

: ; the assem- 
proceeding (probably in substance true), enlarged ply against 
upon it with the strongest invective, imputed to him uu 
many other acts of the like character, and even de- ably re- 

: . ‘ee Ac ceived. 

nounced him as cognizant of the recent mutilation ot 

the Herme. “All had been done (they said) with a view to 
accomplish his purpose of subverting the democracy, when bereft 
of its divine protectors—a purpose manifested by the constant 
tenor of his lawless, overbearing, anti-popular demeanour.” 
Infamous as this calumny was, so far as regarded the mutilation 
of the Herme (for whatever else Alkibiadés may have done, of 
that act he was unquestionably innocent, being the very person 
who had most to lose by it, and whom it ultimately ruined), they 
calculated upon the reigning excitement to get it accredited, and 
probably to procure his deposition from the command, prepara- 
tory to public trial. But in spite of all the disquietude arising 

1 Andokid. de Myster. s. 11—13. 
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from the recent sacrilege, their expectations were defeated. The 
strenuous denial of Alkibiadés, aided by his very peculiar position 
as commander of the armament, as well as by the reflection that 
the recent outrage tended rather to spoil his favourite projects in 
Sicily, found general credence. The citizens enrolled to serve 
manifested strong disposition to stand by him ; the allies from 
Argos and Mantineia were known to have embraced the service 
chiefly at his instigation; the people generally had become 
familiar with him as the intended conqueror in Sicily, and were 
loth to be baulked of this project. From all which circumstances, 
his enemies, finding little disposition to welcome the accusations 
which they preferred, were compelled to postpone them until a 
more suitable time.? 

But Alkibiadés saw full well the danger of having such charges 
hanging over his head, and the peculiar advantage 


ne cei which he derived from his accidental position at the 
pe ands moment. He implored the people to investigate the 
immediate charges at once; proclaiming his anxiety to stand 
demandis trial and even to suffer death, if found guilty— 
fluded by _ accepting the command only in case he should be 
is enemies. 


acquitted—and insisting above all things on the 
mischief to the city of sending him on such an expedition with 
the charge undecided, as well as on the hardship to himself of 
being aspersed by calumny during his absence, without power of 
defence. Such appeals, just and reasonable in themselves, and 
urged with all the vehemence of a man who felt that the question 
was one of life or death to his future prospects, were very near 
prevailing. His enemies could only defeat them by the trick of 
putting up fresh speakers, less notorious for hostility to Alkibiadés. 
These men affected a tone of candour—deprecated the delay 
which would be occasioned in the departure of the expedition, if 
he were put upon his trial forthwith—and proposed deferring 
the trial until a certain number of days after his return.* Such 


1Thucyd. vi. 29. Isokratés (Orat. amérpemov Kal anéamevdov, & aAovs p 7 


xvi. De Bigis, sect. 7, 8) represents 
these proceedings before the departure 
for Sicily in a very inaccurate manner. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 29. ot 8 €xOpoi, dedvdres 
70 TE oTparevma, MH evvouv Exn, Hv non 
aywvignrat, ¢ o Te owos BH padaxignrat, 
Oeparevwv ote bu’ €ketvov ol T “Apyetoe 
Guveotparevoy kat Tay Mavtivéwy tives, 


TOpas é€vievTes, ot €Aeyov vov bev 
mety avTOV Kal By KATA XELY ™myv aye 
nv, €dAOdvta Sé kpiveoOat év huéepacs 
pytats, BovAdpevoe ek peiGovos diaBodjs, 
nv éweAdov pgov avrov amr6v1 0s moptecy, 
meTamemmTov KomicbévTa avToV aywvi- 
cacba. 


Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 12 
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was the determination ultimately adopted ; the supporters of 
Alkibiadés probably not fully appreciating its consequences, and 
conceiving that the speedy departure of the expedition was 
advisable even for his interest, as well as agreeable to their own 
feelings. And thus his enemies, though baffled in their first 
attempt to bring on his immediate ruin, carried a postponement 
which ensured to them leisure for thoroughly poisoning the 
public mind against him, and choosing their own time for his 


trial. 


They took care to keep back all further accusation until 


he and the armament had departed.’ 
The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing, and the 


moment so full of anxious interest, that it banished 
even the recollection of the recent sacrilege. 
entire armament was not mustered at Athens ; for it 
had been judged expedient to order most of the allied 
contingents to rendezvous at once at Korkyra. 
the Athenian force alone was astounding to behold. 
There were one hundred triremes, sixty of which were 


Departure 
of the 
armament 
from 
Peirzeus— 
splendour 
and exciting 
character 
of the 
spectacle. 


The 


But 


in full trim for rapid nautical movement—while the remaining 


1The account which Andokidés 
gives of the first accusation against 
Alkibiadés by Pythonikus in the 
assembly, prior to the departure of 
the fieet, presents the appearance of 
being substantially correct, and I have 
followed it in the text. It is in har- 
mony with the more brief indications 
of Thucydidés. But when Andokidés 
goes on to say that, ‘‘in consequence 
of this information Polystratus was 
seized and put to death, while the rest 
of the parties denounced fled, and were 
condemned to death in their absence” 
(sect. 18), this cannot be true. Alki- 
biadés most certainly did not flee, and 
was not condemned—at that time. If 
Alkibiadés was not then tried, neither 
could the other persons have been 
tried, who were denounced as his 
accomplices in the same offence. My 
belief is that this information, having 
been first presented by the enemies of 
Alkibiadés before the sailing of the 
fleet, was dropped entirely for that 
time, both against him and against 
his accomplices. It was afterwards 
resumed when the information of 
Andokidés himself had satisfied the 
Athenians on the question of the 
Hermokopids; and the impeachment 


presented by Thessalus son of Kimén 
against Alkibiadés was founded, in 
part at least, upon the information 
presented by Andromachus. 

If Polystratus was put to death at 
all, it could only have been on this 
second bringing forward of the charge, 
at the time when Alkibiadés was sent 
for and refused to come home. But 
we may well doubt whether he was 
put to death at that time or on that 
ground, when we see how inaccurate 
the statement of Andokidé@s is as to 
the consequences of the information of 
Andromachus. He mentions Panstius 
as one of those who fled in consequence 
of that information, and were con- 
demned in their absence; but Panee- 
tius appears afterwards, in the very 
same speech, as not having fled at that 
time (Sect. 13, 52, 67). Harpokratién 
states (v. ToAvorpartos), on the autho- 
rity of an oration ascribed to Lysias, 
that Polystratus was put to death on 
the charge of having been concerned 
in the mutilation of the Hermz. This 
is quite different from the statement 
of Andokidés, and would lead us to 
suppose that Polystratus was one of 
those against whom Andokidés him- 
self informed, 
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forty were employed as transports for the soldiers. There were 
fifteen hundred select citizen hoplites, chosen from the general 
muster-roll, and seven hundred Thétes, or citizens too poor to 
be included in the muster-roll, who served as hoplites on 
shipboard (Epibatz or marines), each with a panoply furnished 
by the state. To these must be added five hundred Argeian and 
two hundred and fifty Mantineian hoplites, paid by Athens and 
transported on board Athenian ships! The number of horsemen 
was so small that all were conveyed in a single horse transport. 

But the condition, the equipment, the pomp both of wealth 
and force, visible in the armament, was still more impressive 
than the number. At daybreak on the day appointed, when all 
the ships were ready in Peirzeus for departure, the military force 
was marched down in a body from the city and embarked. They 
were accompanied by nearly the whole population, metics and 
foreigners as well as citizens, so that the appearance was that of a 
collective emigration like the flight to Salamis sixty-five years 
before. While the crowd of foreigners, brought thither by 
curiosity, were amazed by the grandeur of the spectacle, the 
citizens accompanying were moved by deeper and more stirring 
anxieties. Their sons, brothers, relatives, and friends were just 
starting on the longest and largest enterprise which Athens had 
ever undertaken ; against an island extensive as well as powerful, 
known to none of them accurately, and into a sea of undefined 
possibilities ; glory and profit on the one side, but hazards of 
unassignable magnitude on the other. At this final parting, 
ideas of doubt and danger became far more painfully present 
than they had been in any of the preliminary discussions ; and 
in spite of all the reassuring effect of the unrivalled armament 
before them, the relatives now separating at the water’s edge 
could not banish the dark presentiment that they were bidding 
each other farewell for the last time. 

The moment immediately succeeding this farewell—when all 
Solemnities the soldiers were already on board and the Keleustés 
a parting, was on the point of beginning his chant to put the 
board and rowers in motion—was peculiarly solemn and touching. 
ene Silence having been enjoined and obtained, by sound 
edge, of trumpet, the crews in every ship, and the spectators 


1 Thucyd. vi. 43; vii. 57. 


= 
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on shore, followed the voice of the herald in praying to the gods 
for success, and in singing the pean. On every deck were seen 
bowls of wine prepared, out of which the officers and the 
Epibate made libations, with goblets of silver and gold. At 
length the final signal was given, and the whole fleet quitted 
Peireeus in single file—displaying the exuberance of their yet 
untried force by a race of speed as far as Algina.1 Never in 
Grecian history was an invocation more unanimous, emphatic, 
and imposing, addressed to the gods ; never was the refusing nod 
of Zeus more stern or peremptory. All these details, given by 
Thucydidés, of the triumphant promise which now issued from 
Peirzus, derive a painful interest from their contrast with the 
sad issue which will hereafter be unfolded. 

The fleet made straight for Korkyra, where the contingents of 
the. maritime allies, with the ships for burden and 

ee Full muster 
provisions, were found assembled. The armament 6 the 
thus complete was passed in review, and found to gues 
comprise 134 triremes with two Rhodian pentekonters ; 
5100 hoplites ; 480 bowmen, 80 of them Kretan ; 700 Rhodian 
slingers; and 120 Megarian exiles serving as light troops. Of 
vessels of burden, in attendance with provisions, muniments of 
war, bakers, masons, and carpenters, &c., the number was not 
less than 500 ; besides which there was a considerable number of 
private trading ships, following voluntarily for purpeses of 
profit.2 Three fast-sailing triremes were despatched in advance, 
to ascertain which of the cities in Italy and Sicily would welcome 
the arrival of the armament; and especially to give notice at 
Egesta that the succour solicited was now on its way, requiring 
at the same time that the money promised by the Egestzeans 
should be produced. Having then distributed by lot the 
armament into three divisions, one under each of the generals, 
Nikias, Alkibiadés, and Lamachus, they crossed the Ionic Gulf 
from Korkyra to the Iapygian promontory. 

In their progress southward along the coast of Italy to Rhegium, 
they met with avery cold reception from the various Progress to 
Grecian cities. None would receive them within their er reeens 
walls or even sell them provisions without, The fiom by the 
utmost which they would grant was, the liberty of cities. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 32; Diodor. xiii. 3. 2 Thucyd. vi. 44. 
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taking moorings and of watering; and even thus much was 
denied to them both at Tarentum and at the Epizephyrian 
Lokri. At Rhegium, immediately on the Sicilian strait, though 
the town gate was still kept shut, they were so far more hospitably 
treated, that a market of provisions was furnished to them and 
they were allowed to encamp in the sacred precinct of Artemis, 
not far from the walls. They here hauled their ships ashore and 
took repose until the return of the three scout ships from Egesta ; 
while the generals entered into negotiation with the magistrates 
and people of Rhegium, endeavouring to induce them to aid the 
armament in re-establishing the dispossessed Leontines, who were 
of common Chalkidian origin with themselves. But the answer 
returned was discouraging. The Rhegines would promise nothing 
more than neutrality, and co-operation in any course of policy 
which it might suit the other Italian Greeks to adopt. Probably 
they, as well as the other Italian Greeks, were astonished and 
intimidated by the magnitude of the newly-arrived force, and 
desired to leave to themselves open latitude of conduct for the 
future—not without mistrust of Athens and her affected forward- 
ness for the restoration of the Leontines. To the Athenian 
generals, however, such a negative from Rhegium was an unwel- 
come disappointment ; for that city had been the ally of Athens 
in the last war, and they had calculated on the operation of 
Chalkidic sympathies.1 
It was not until after the muster of the Athenians at Korkyra 
Feclinzat (about July, 415 B.c.) that the Syracusans became 
Syracuse as thoroughly convinced both of their approach and of 
to the ap- : : ; ee 3 : 
proaching the extent of their designs against Sicily. Intimation 
dispomena, had indeed reached Syracuse, from several quarters, 
“A pater of the resolution taken by the Athenians in the pre- 
magnitude, ceding March to assist Egesta and Leontini, and of 
queso the preparations going on in consequence. There was 
nee however a prevailing indisposition to credit such 
; tidings. Nothing in the state of Sicily held out any 
encouragement to Athenian ambition: the Leontines could give 
no aid, the Egestsans very little, and that little at the opposite 
corner of the island ; while the Syracusans considered themselves 
fully able to cope with any force which Athens was likely to send. 


4 Thucyd, vi. 44-—46. 
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Some derided the intelligence as mere idle rumour ; others anti- 
cipated, at most, nothing more serious than the expedition sent 
from Athens ten years before.! No one could imagine the new 
eagerness and obstinacy with which she had just thrown herself 
into the scheme of Sicilian conquest, nor the formidable armament 
presently about to start. Nevertheless, the Syracusan generals 
thought it their duty to make preparations, and strengthen the 
military condition of the state.” 

Hermokratés, however, whose information was more complete, 
judged these preparations insufficient, and took advan- 


: : Strenuous 
tage of a public assembly—held seemingly about the exhorta- 
time that the Athenians were starting from Peireus— $0? 
to impress such conviction on his countrymen, as well ee 


as to correct their incredulity. He pledged his own 
credit that the reports which had been circulated were not merely 
true, but even less than the full truth ; that the Athenians were 
actually on their way, with an armament on the largest scale, and 
vast designs of conquering all Sicily. While he strenuously 
urged that the city should be put in immediate condition for 
repelling a most formidable invasion, he deprecated all alarm as 
to the result, and held out the firmest assurances of ultimate 
triumph. The very magnitude of the approaching force would 
intimidate the Sicilian cities and drive them into hearty defensive 
co-operation with Syracuse. Rarely indeed did any large or 
distant expedition ever succeed in its object, as might be seen 
from the failure of the Persians against Greece, by which failure 
Athens herself had so largely profited. Preparations, however, 
both effective and immediate, were indispensable ; not merely at 
home, but by means of foreign missions, to the Sicilian and 
Italian Greeks—to the Sikels—and to the Carthaginians, who 
had for some time been suspicious of the unmeasured aggressive 
designs of Athens, and whose immense wealth would now be 


1Thucyd. vi. 32—35. Mr. Mitford 
observes—‘‘ It is not specified by his- 
torians, but the account of Thucydidés 
makes it evident, that there had been 
a revolution in the government of 
Syracuse, or at least a great change in 
its administration, since the oligarchi- 
cal Leontines were admitted to the 
rights of Syracusan citizens (ch. xviii. 
sect. iii. vol. iv. p. 46). The demo- 


cratical party now bore the sway,” &c. 

I cannot imagine upon what pas- 
sage of Thucydidés this conjecture is 
founded. Mr. Mitford had spoken of 
the government as a democracy before ; 
he continues to speak of it as a demo- 
cracy now, in the same unaltered vitu- 
perative strain. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 41, 
Anpucda ndn, &e. 


Ta O€ Kal erimene 
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especially serviceable—and to Lacedemén and Corinth, for the 
purpose of soliciting aid in Sicily, as well as renewed invasion of 
Attica. So confident did he (Hermokratés) feel of their powers 
of defence, if properly organized, that he would even advise the 
Syracusans with their Sicilian? allies to put to sea at once, with all 
their naval force and two months’ provisions, and to sail forthwith 
to the friendly harbour of Tarentum ; from whence they would 
be able to meet the Athenian fleet and prevent it even from 
crossing the Ionic Gulf from Korkyra. They would thus show 
that they were not only determined on defence, but even forward 
in coming to blows; the only way of taking down the presump- 
tion of the Athenians, who now speculated upon Syracusan luke- 
warmness, because they had rendered no aid to Sparta when she 
solicited it at the beginning of the war. The Syracusans would 
probably be able to deter or obstruct the advance of the expedition 
until winter approached ; in which case, Nikias, the ablest of the 
three generals, who was understood to have undertaken the scheme 
against his own consent, would probably avail himself of the 
pretext to return.’ 

Though these opinions of Hermokratés were espoused further 
Temperana PY Various other citizens in the assembly, the greater 


E : 
pares number of speakers held an opposite language, and 
Syracusan placed little faith in his warnings. We have already 
assembly. 


noticed Hermokratés nine years before as envoy of 
Syracuse and chief adviser at the congress of Gela—then, as now, 
watchful to bar the door against Athenian interference in Sicily 
—then, as now, belonging to the oligarchical party, and of senti- 
ments hostile to the existing democratical constitution, but brave 
as well as intelligent in foreign affairs. A warm and even angry 
debate arose upon his present speech. Though there was nothing, 


1 Thucyd. vi. 34. 6 8& pddtora eyo 
TE VOMigw emixaipov, Vets Se Sua TO 
Evvnbes Hovxov HKLOT av Oé€wS 
TwetOorae, oumws cipjoerat. 

That “habitual quiescence ” which 
Hermokratés here predicates of his 
countrymen forms a remarkable con- 
trast with the restless activity and 
intermeddling carried even to excess, 
which Periklés and Nikias deprecate 
in the Athenians (Thucyd. i. 144; vi. 7). 
Both of the governments, however, 
Yere democratical. This serves as a 


lesson of caution respecting general 
predications about all democracies; 
for it is certain that one democracy 
differed in many respects from another. 
It may be doubted, however, whether 
the attribute here ascribed by Hermo- 
kratés to his countrymen was really 
deserved, to the extent which his lan- 
guage implies. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 33—36. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 82—35. 7av Sé Svpa- 
Kkooiwy o SHmos €v TOAAH mpds GAAHAOUS 
épids yoav, WC. 
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in the words of Hermokratés himself, disparaging either to the 
democracy or to the existing magistrates, yet it would seem that 
his partisans who spoke after him must have taken up a more 
criminative tone, and must have exaggerated that which he 
characterized as the “habitual quiescence” of the Syracusans 
into contemptible remissness and disorganization under those 
administrators and generals, characterized as worthless, whom the 
democracy preferred. Amidst the speakers who, in replying to 
Hermokratés and the others, indignantly repelled such insinua- 
tions and retorted upon their authors—a citizen named Athena- 
goras was the most distinguished. He was at this time the 
leading democratical politician and the most popular orator in 
Syracuse.} 

“ Every one? (said he), except only cowards and bad citizens, 
must wish that the Athenians would be fools enough 


; Reply of 
to come here and put themselves into our power, Athen- rf 
: ‘ : agoras, the 
The tales which you have just heard are nothing popular 
orator. 


better than fabrications, got up to alarm you; and I 
wonder at the folly of these alarmists in fancying that their 
machinations are not detected.* You will be too wise to take 
measure of the future from their reports : you will rather judge 
from what able men such as the Athenians are likely to do. 
Be assured that they will never leave behind them the Pelopon- 
nesians in menacing attitude, to come hither and court a fresh 
war not less formidable : indeed I think they account themselves 
lucky that we with our powerful cities have never come across 
to attack them. And if they should come, as it is pretended, 


1 Thucyd. vi. 35. mapeA@wv 8 avtots Syuov mpoorarys always imply an equal 


*AOnvaydopas, Os Simov Te TpoaTarns Hv 
Kat év TH TapovtTe TLPavwTaTOS TOS TOA- 
Aots, EdAeye Tordde, KC. 

The position ascribed here to Athena- 
goras seems to be the same as that 
which is assigned to Kle6n at Athens— 
avnp Snmaywyos Kat’ éxetvov Tov xpovov 
Oy kat TS TAHOE TLOaVeTaTos, KC. (iv. 21), 

Neither Syjuov mpoorams, nor 4n- 
faywyos, denotes any express functions 
or titular office (see the note of Dr. 
Arnold), at least in these places. Itis 
possible that there may have been 
some Grecian town constitutions, in 
which there was an office bearing such 
title ; but this is a point which cannot 
be affirmed. Nor would the words 


degree of power : the person so desig- 
nated might have more power in one 
town thaninanother. Thus in Megara 
(iv. 67) it seems that the oligarchical 
party had recently been banished ; the 
leaders of the popular party had be- 
come the most influential men in the 
city. See also iii, 70—Peithias at 
Korkyra. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 36—40. I give the sub- 
stance of what is ascribed to Athena- 
goras by Thucydidés, without binding 
myself to the words. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 36. rovs & ayyédAovtras 
TH TOLAUTA Kal mepipoBous Vas TroLOUY- 
Tas THS MEV TOADS OV Oavuddw, THs Sé 
aévverias, et wh olovras evdyAor etvac, 
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they will find Sicily a more formidable foe than Peloponnésus : 
nay, our own city alone will be a match for twice the force which 
they can bring across. The Athenians, knowing all this well 
enough, will mind their own business ; in spite of all the fictions 
which men on this side of the water conjure up, and which they 
have already tried often before, sometimes even worse than on 
the present occasion, in order to terrify you and get themselves 
nominated to the chief posts! One of these days I fear they 
may even succeed, from our want of precautions beforehand. 
Such intrigues leave but short moments of tranquillity to our 
city: they condemn it to an intestine discord worse than foreign 
war, and have sometimes betrayed it even to despots and 
usurpers. However, if you will listen to me, I will try and 
prevent anything of this sort at present ; by simple persuasion 
to you—by chastisement to these conspirators—and by watchful 
denunciation of the oligarchical party generally. Let me ask, 
indeed, what is it that you younger nobles covet? To get into 
command at your early age? The law forbids you, because you 
are yet incompetent. Or do you wish not to be under equal 
laws with the many? But how can you pretend that citizens of 
the same city should not have the same rights? Some one will 
tell me? that democracy is neither intelligent nor just, and that 


1 Thucyd. vi. 38. adda tadra, dorep 
é€ym A€yw, ot Te "APnvatoe yryvwoKortes, 
Ta odétepa avtay (cd oi’ ort) cwgovar, 
Kat evOévde avdpes ovrTe ovta, ovTe av 
yevomeva, AoyoToLovaLY. os eyw OV VOY 
TPOTOV, GAA’ ael ETioTapat, NHTOL Adyots 
ye Tototade, Kal ETL TOVTWY KakOUpyoTE- 
pos, 7 Epyots, BovAonévouvs KatamAnéav- 
TOS TO UMETEPOV TAHOOS avTOUS THS TOAEWS 
apxewv. Kai dédorxa pévtoe pymore TOA: 
Aa meipovrTes Kal KaTopPwoworr, KC. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 89. @yoer tes Snuckpa- 
Tlav ovTe EvvETOV OUT LoOoV Elvat, TOUS S 
ExovTas TA XPHMaTa Kal apxeLY aptoTa 
BeAtiorous. éya S€ dyut, mpaTa mer, 
Synmov Evurrav wvouraobar, oAvyapxiav dé 
Mépos* Emetta, PUAGaAKAS MEV apia- 
TOUS eEtlvVatL XPHMaATwWY TOUS 
mtmXougiouvs, BovrAcvoa & av BéATLOTA 
Tous Evvetovs, kpivac 8 av akovoaytas 
apiota Tovs ToAAOUS* Kal TAUTA OMoiws 
kal kata mépy Kal Evumavra év Syuokpa- 
Tia i\oojmocpecr. 

r. Arnold translates ¢v¥Aakas ypn- 
patrwv—‘ having the care of the public 
purse”—as if it were dvAakas tay by- 


Mogiwy xpnuatwv. But it seems to me 
that the words carry a larger sense, 
and refer to the private property of 
these rich men, not to their functions 
as keepers of what was collected from 
taxation or tribute. Looking ata rich 
man from the point of view of the 
public, he is guardian of his own 
property until the necessities of the 
state require that he should spend 
more or less of it for the public defence 
or benefit ; in the interim he enjoys it 
as he pleases, but he will for his own 
interest take care that the property 
does not perish (compare vi. 9). This 
is the service which he renders, qua- 
tenus rich man, to the state; he may 
also serve it in other ways, but that 
would be by means of his personal 
qualities: thus he may, for example, 
be intelligent as well as rich (Evverés 
as well as mdAovovos), and then he 
may serve the state as counsellor—the 
second of the two categories named by 
Athenagoras. What that orator is 
here negativing is the better title and 
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the rich are the persons best fitted to command. But I affirm, 
first, that the people are the sum total, and the oligarchy merely 
a fraction ; next, that rich men are the best trustees of the 
ageregate wealth existing in the community—intelligent men, 
the best counsellors—and the multitude, the best qualified for 
hearing and deciding after such advice. In a democracy, these 
functions, one and all, find their proper place. But oligarchy, 
though imposing on the multitude a full participation in all 
hazards, is not content even with an exorbitant share in the 
public advantages, but grasps and monopolises the whole for 
itself? This is just what you young and powerful men are 
aiming at, though you will never be able to keep it permanently 
in a city such as Syracuse. Be taught by me—or at least alter 
your views, and devote yourselves to the public advantage of our 
common city. Desist from practising, by reports such as these, 
upon the belief of men who know you too well to be duped. If 
even there be any truth in what you say—and if the Athenians 
do come—our city will repel them in a manner worthy of her 
reputation. She will not take you at your word, and choose 
you commanders, in order to put the yoke upon her own neck. 
She will look for herself—construe your communications for 
what they really mean—and instead of suffering you to talk her 
out of her free government, will take effective precautions for 
maintaining it against you.” 

Immediately after this vehement speech from Athenagoras, 
one of the Stratégi who presided in the assembly interposed ; 


superior fitness of the rich to exercise 
command, which was the claim put 
forward in their behalf. And he goes 
on to indicate what is their real position 
and service in a democracy ; that they 
are to enjoy the revenue and preserve 
the capital of their wealth, subject to 
demands for public purposes when 
necessary, but not expect command, 
unless they are personally competent. 
Properly speaking, that which he here 
affirms is true of the small lots of 
property taken in the mass, as well as 
of the large, and is one of the grounds 
of defence of private property against 
communism. But the rich man’s pro- 
perty is anappreciable item to the 
state, individually taken; moreover, 
he is perpetually raising unjust pre- 


tensions to political power, so that it 
becomes necessary to define how much 
he is really entitled to. 

A passage in the financial oration of 
Demosthenés—zrept Svpmoprov (p. 185, 
c. 8)—will illustrate what has been here 
said—Set rotvuy tuas TaAAa Tapackeva- 
cacGa* Ta Se xpyuata voV meV Eav TOUS 
KeKTnEeVvous EXeLv—oVdSauod yap av ev 
KaAdALove ow GouvTo TH TéAcL—Eav é 7708" 6 
Katpos ovTos EAOy, TOTE ExOVTWY elode- 
OvTwY avTav AopBaverv. 

1Thucyd. vi. 39. oAryapyia Sé Trav 
pev Kivdvvwv Tots modAdAots peTadidwor, 
tav & wheAiuwv ov mAcovEKTEL MOOV, 
avAAa Kat ~vuTav adhedAopevyn EXeL* & 
bpav ot te Suvamevot Kai ot 
véow. mpoOvpodvrTat, advvaTa ev 
meyady oA KaTAaCXELY. 
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permitting no one else to speak, and abruptly closing the 

_ assembly with these few words :—“We generals depre- 
ern cate this interchange of personal vituperation, and 
Stratégito trust that the hearers present will not suffer themselves 


derate ; ; , 
the violence to be biassed by it. Let us rather take care, in 


eee reference to the reports just communicated, that we be 
one and all in a condition to repel the invader. And 
even should the necessity not arise, there is no harm in strength- 
ening our public force with horses, arms, and the other muniments 
of war. We generals shall take upon ourselves the care and 
supervision of these matters, as well as of the missions to 
neighbouring cities, for procuring information and for other 
objects. We have indeed already busied ourselves for the 
purpose, and we shall keep you informed of what we learn.” 
The language of Athenagoras, indicating much virulence of 
party-feeling, lets us somewhat into the real working 


eecrengne of politics among the Syracusan democracy. Athena- 
Athena- goras at Syracuse was like Kledn at Athens—the 
eOhae ae popular orator of the city. But he was by no means 
cee the most influential person, nor had he the principal 


direction of public affairs. Executive and magisterial 
functions belonged chiefly to Hermokratés and his partisans, the 
opponents of Athenagoras. Hermokratés has already appeared 
as taking the lead at the congress of Gela nine years before, and 
will be seen throughout the coming period almost constantly in 
the same position ; while the political rank of Athenagoras is 
more analogous to that which we should call a leader of opposition 
—a function of course suspended under pressing danger, so that 
we hear of him no more. At Athens as at Syracuse, the men 
who got the real power, and handled the force and treasures of 
the state, were chiefly of the rich families—often of oligarchical 
sentiments, acquiescing in the democracy as an uncomfortable 
necessity, and continually open to be solicited by friends or 
kinsmen to conspire against it. Their proceedings were doubtless 
always liable to the scrutiny, and their persons to the animadver- 
sion, of the public assembly ; hence arose the influence of the 
demagogue, such as Athenagoras and Kleén—the bad side of 
whose character is so constantly kept before the readers of Grecian 
history. By whatever disparaging epithets such character may 
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be surrounded, it is in reality the distinguishing feature of a free 
government under all its forms—whether constitutional monarchy 
or democracy. By the side of the real political actors, who hold 
principal office and wield personal power, there are always abun- 
dant censors and critics—some better, others worse, in respect of 
honesty, candour, wisdom, or rhetoric—the most distinguished of 
whom acquires considerable importance, though holding a 
function essentially inferior to. that of the authorized magistrate 
or general. 

We observe here that Athenagoras, far from being inclined to 
push the city into war, is averse to it even beyond 
reasonable limit, and denounces it as the interested Fesentiona 
policy of the oligarchical party. This may show how of Athena- 
little it was any constant interest or policy on the part oy as 
of the persons called Demagogues to involve their city in 
unnecessary war-—a charge which has been frequently advanced 
against them, because it so happens that Kledén in the first half 
of the Peloponnesian war discountenanced the propositions of 
peace between Athens and Sparta. We see by the harangue of 
Athenagoras that the oligarchical party were the usual promoters 
of war—a fact which we should naturally expect, seeing that the 
rich and great in most communities, have accounted the pursuit 
of military glory more conformable to their dignity than any 
other career. At Syracuse, the ascendency of Hermokratés was 
much increased by the invasion of the Athenians—while 
Athenagoras does not again appear. The latter was egregiously 
mistaken in his anticipations respecting the conduct of Athens, 
though right in his judgment respecting her true political interest. 
But it is very unsafe to assume that nations will always pursue 
their true political interest, where present temptations of ambition 
or vanity intervene. Positive information was in this instance a 
surer guide than speculations @ priort founded upon the probable 
policy of Athens. But that the imputations advanced by 
Athenagoras against the oligarchical youth of pro- ,,. 

- Fe ot ; ‘ i is general 
moting military organization, with a view to their denuncia- 
own separate interest, were not visionary, may be seen jyainst the 
by the analogous case of Argos two or three years Oligarchical 

c youth were 
before. The democracy of Argos, contemplatinga more well- 
warlike and aggressive policy, had been persuaded to pounded 
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organize and train the select regiment of One Thousand hoplites, 
chosen from the oligarchical youth: within three years, this 
regiment subverted the democratical constitution. Now the 
persons, respecting whose designs Athenagoras expresses so much 
apprehension, were exactly the class at Syracuse corresponding 
to the select Thousand at Argos. 

The political views proclaimed in this remarkable speech are 
deserving of attention, though we cannot fully understand it 
without having before us those speeches to which it replies. 
Not only is democratical constitution forcibly contrasted with 
oligarchy, but the separate places which it assigns to wealth, 
intelligence and multitude are laid down with a distinctness 
not unworthy of Aristotle. 

Even before the debate here adverted to, the Syracusan generals 
Abbi detick: had evidently acted upon views more nearly approach- 
parations at ing to those of Hermokratés than to those of Athena- 
ae *°  goras. Already alive to the danger, and apprised by 
eppeeace their scouts when the Athenian armament was passing 
Athenian from Korkyra to Rhegium, they pushed their prepa- 
armament. rations with the utmost activity ; distributing garri- 
sons and sending envoys among their Sikel dependencies, while 
the force within the city was mustered and placed under all the 
conditions of war.? 

The halt of the Athenians at Rhegium afforded increased 
leisure for such equipment. That halt was prolonged for more 
than one reason. In the first place, Nikias and his colleagues 
wished to negotiate with the Rhegines, as well as to haul ashore 
and clean their ships: next, they awaited the return of the three 
scout-ships from Egesta: lastly, they had as yet formed no plan 
of action in Sicily. 

The ships from Egesta returned with disheartening news. 
Dt Instead of the abundant wealth which had been held 

iscourage- Sie : . 
ment of the forth as existing in that town, and upon which the 
Athenians — resolutions of the Athenians as to Sicilian operations 


at Rhegium 


teaces : : 
pol coins had been mainly grounded, it turned out that no 


respecting more than thirty talents in all could be produced, 


pa eal What was yet worse, the elaborate fraud, whereby the 


Egesteeans had duped the commissioners on their first 
1 See above, chap. lvi. 2 Thucyd. vi. 45. 
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visit, was now exposed ; and these commissioners, on returning 
to Rhegium from their second visit, were condemned to the 
mortification of proclaiming their own credulity, under severe 
taunts and reproaches from the army. Disappointed in the 
source from whence they had calculated on obtaining money—for 
it appears that both Alkibiadés and Lamachus had sincerely 
relied on the pecuniary resources of Egesta, though Nikias was 
always mistrustful—the generals now discussed their plan of 
action. 

Nikias—availing himself of the fraudulent conduct on the part 
of the Egestzan allies, now become palpable—wished as 
to circumscribe his range of operations within the Athenian 
rigorous letter of the vote which the Athenian assem- §2"¢"@!s 
bly had passed. He proposed to sail at once against their plan 

- a of action— 
Selinus ; then, formally to require the Egestzans to opinion of 
provide the means of maintaining the armament, or, “4 
at least, of maintaining those sixty triremes which they themselves 
had solicited. Since this requisition would not be realized, he 
would only tarry long enough to obtain from the Selinuntines 
some tolerable terms of accommodation with Egesta, and then 
return home: exhibiting, as they sailed along, to all the maritime 
cities, this great display of Athenian naval force. And while he 
would be ready to profit by any opportunity which accident might 
present for serving the Leontines or establishing new alliances, 
he strongly deprecated any prolonged stay in the island for 
speculative enterprises—all at the cost of Athens.! 

Against this scheme Alkibiadés protested, as narrow, timid, 
and disgraceful to the prodigious force with which gpinion of 
they had been entrusted. He proposed to begin by Alkibiades. 
opening negotiations with all the other Sicilian Greeks— 
especially Messéné, convenient both as harbour for their fleet and 
as base of their military operations—to prevail upon them to 
co-operate against Syracuse and Selinus. With the same view, 
he recommended establishing relations with the Sikels of the 
interior, in order to detach such of them as were subjects of 
Syracuse, as well as to ensure supplies of provisions. As soon as 
it had been thus ascertained what extent of foreign aid might be 
looked for, he would open direct attack forthwith against Syracuse 


1 Thucyd., vi. 47; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 14. 
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and Selinus; unless indeed the former should consent to re- 
establish Leontini, and the latter to come to terms with Egesta.? 
Lamachus, delivering his opinion last, dissented from both his 
Opinion of Colleagues. He advised that they should proceed at 
Lamachus. once, without any delay, to attack Syracuse, and fight 
their battle under its walls. The Syracusans (he urged) were 
now in terror and only half-prepared for defence. Many of 
their citizens, and much property, would be found still lingering 
throughout the neighbouring lands, not yet removed within the 
walls, and might thus be seized for the subsistence of their 
army ;* while the deserted town and harbour of Megara, very 
near to Syracuse both by land and by sea, might be occupied by 
the fleet as a naval station. The imposing and intimidating effect 
of the armament, not less than its real efficiency, was now at the 
maximum, immediately after its arrival. If advantage were 
taken of this first impression to strike an instant blow at their 
principal enemy, the Syracusans would be found destitute of the 
courage, not less than of the means, to resist; but the longer such 
attack was delayed, the more this first impression of dismay would 
be effaced, giving place to a reactionary sentiment of indifference 
and even contempt, when the much-dreaded armament was seen 
to accomplish little or nothing. As for the other Sicilian cities, 
aothing would contribute so much to determine their immediate 
adhesion as successful operations against Syracuse.? 
But Lamachus found no favour with either of the other two, and 
being thus compelled to choose between the plans of 
Superior = Alkibiadés and Nikias, gave his support to that of the 


discern- 
ment of former—which was the mean term of the three. There 


ee ue can be no doubt—as far as it is becoming to pronounce 
oe respecting that which never reached execution—that 
the plan of Lamachus was far the best and most 
judicious ; at first sight indeed the most daring, but intrinsically 
the safest, easiest, and speediest that could be suggested. For 
undoubtedly the siege and capture of Syracuse was the one 
enterprise indispensable towards the promotion of Athenian 
views in Sicily. The sooner that was commenced, the more 
1 Thucyd. vi. 48. oUTwsS 75 Zvpa- 2 Compare iv. 104—describing the 
Kovoats Kai SeAtvouvTe emtxetpetv, iv mH surprise of Amphipolis by Brasidas. 


ol meV "Eyeoratous vp Batvwow, ot dé 3 
AcovTivous ewot Katoikigery, Thueyd. vi. 49. 
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easily it would be accomplished ; and its difficulties were in 
many ways aggravated, in no way abated, by those preliminary 
precautions upon which Alkibiadés insisted. Anything like 
delay tended fearfully to impair the efficiency, real as well as 
reputed, of an ancient aggressive armament, and to animate as 
well as to strengthen those who stood on the defensive—a point 
on which we shall find painful evidence presently. The advice 
of Lamachus, alike soldier-like and far-sighted, would probably 
have been approved and executed either by Brasidas or by 
Demosthenés ; while the dilatory policy still advocated by 
Alkibiadés, even after the suggestion of Lamachus had been 
started, tends to show that if he was superior in military energy 
to one of his colleagues, he was not less inferior to the other. 
Indeed, when we find him talking of besieging Syracuse, unless 
the Syracusans would consent to the re-establishment of Leontini, 
it seems probable that he had not yet made up his mind 
peremptorily to besiege the city at all—a fact completely at 
variance with those unbounded hopes of conquest which he is 
reported as having conceived even at Athens. It is possible that 
he may have thought it impolitic to contradict too abruptly the 
tendencies of Nikias, who, anxious as he was chiefly to find some 
pretext for carrying back his troops unharmed, might account the 
proposition of Lamachus too desperate even to be discussed. 
Unfortunately, the latter, though the ablest soldier of the three, 
was a poor man, of no political position, and little influence 
among the hoplites. Had he possessed, along with his own 
straightforward military energy, the wealth and family ascendency 
of either of his colleagues, the achievements as well as the fate of 
this splendid armament would have been entirely altered, and 
the Athenians would have entered Syracuse, not as prisoners, but 
as conquerors. 

Alkibiadés, as soon as his plan had become adopted by means 
of the approval of Lamachus, sailed across the strait Ke! 
- : ; g . »  Alkibiadés 
in his own trireme from Rhegium to Messéné. at Messéné 
Though admitted personally into the city, and allowed ibincite 
to address the public assembly, he could not induce Athenians. 

; : Empty dis- 

them to conclude any alliance, or to admit the arma- play of the 
ment to anything beyond a market of provisions “™*™ent. 
without the walls. He accordingly returned back to Rhegium, 
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from whence he and one of his colleagues immediately departed 
with sixty triremes for Naxos. The Naxians cordially received 
the armament, which then steered southward along the coast of 
Sicily to Katana. In the latter place the leading men and the 
general sentiment were at this time favourable to Syracuse, so 
that the Athenians, finding admittance refused, were compelled 
to sail farther southward, and take their night station at the 
mouth of the river Terias. On the ensuing day they made sail 
with their ships in single column immediately in front of Syra- 
cuse itself, while an advanced squadron of ten triremes were 
even despatched into the Great Harbour, south of the town, for 
the purpose of surveying on this side the city with its docks and 
fortifications, and for the further purpose of proclaiming from 
shipboard by the voice of the herald :—“ The Leontines now in 
Syracuse are hereby invited to come forth, without apprehension, 
and join their friends and benefactors, the Athenians”. After 
this empty display, they returned back to Katana.? 

We may remark that this proceeding was completely at vari- 
ance with the judicious recommendation of Lamachus. It tended 
to familiarize the Syracusans with the sight of the armament 
piece-meal, without any instant action, and thus to abate in their 
minds the terror-striking impression of its first arrival. 

At Katana, Alkibiadés personally was admitted into the town, 

_.., and allowed to open his case before the public assem- 
Alkibiadés bly, as he had been at Messéné. Accident alone 
the Athe- enabled him to carry his point, for the general 
masters of Opinion was averse to his propositions. While most 
ee of the citizens were in the assembly listening to his 
lish their —_ discourse, some Athenian soldiers without, observing 
station F 
there. a postern-gate carelessly guarded, broke it open, and 
Refusal of showed themselves in the market-place. The town 

was thus in the power of the Athenians, so that the 
leading men, who were friends of Syracuse, thought themselves 
lucky to escape in safety, while the general assembly came to a 
resolution accepting the alliance proposed by Alkibiadés.? The 
whole Athenian armament was now conducted from Rhegium to 


1 Thucyd. vi. 50. not of accident, but of a preconcerted 
2 Polyenus (i, 40, 4) treats this plot. I follow the account as given by 
acquisition of Katana as the result, Thucydidés. 
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Katana, which was established as headquarters. Intimation was 
further received from a party at Kamarina, that the city might 
be induced to join them if the armament showed itself; accord- 
ingly, the whole armament proceeded thither, and took moorings 
off the shore, while a herald was sent up to the city. But the 
Kamarineans declined to admit the army, and declared that 
they would abide by the existing treaty, which bound them to 
receive at any time one single ship, but no more, unless they 
themselves should ask for it. The Athenians were therefore 
obliged to return to Katana. Passing by Syracuse both going 
and returning, they ascertained the falsehood of a report that the 
Syracusans were putting a naval force afloat; moreover, they 
landed near the city, and ravaged some of the neighbouring 
lands. The Syracusan cavalry and light troops soon appeared, 
and a skirmish, with trifling loss, ensued, before the invaders 
retired to their ships1—the first blood shed in this important 
struggle, and again at variance with the advice of Lamachus. 
Serious news awaited them on their return to Katana. They 


found the public ceremonial trireme, called the Sala- 
ininian, just arrived from Athens, the bearer of a 
formal resolution of the assembly, requiring Alki- 
biadés to come home, and stand his trial for various 


Alkibiadés 
is sum- 
moned 
home to 
take his 


: 2. g ; trial. 
alleged matters of irreligion, combined with treason- 5 


able purposes. A few other citizens specified by name were 
commanded to come along with him under the same charge; but 
the trierarch of the Salaminian was especially directed to serve 
him only with the summons, without any guard or coercion, so 


that he might return home in his own trireme.? 


This summons, pregnant with momentous results both to 


Athens and to her enemies, arose out of the mutila- 


tion of the Herme (described a few pages back), and and. pre 
the inquiries instituted into the authorship of that yore = 
deed, since the departure of the armament. The Satins 
extensive and anxious sympathies connected with so one arma. 


large a body of departing citizens, combined with the 


solemnity of the scene itself, had for the moment suspended the 


alarm caused by that sacrilege. 


But it speedily revived, and the 


people could not rest without finding out by whom the deed had 


1 Thucyd. vi. 52. 2 Thucyd. vi. 63-61. 
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been done. Considerable rewards—1000 and even 10,000 
drachms—were proclaimed to informers, of whom others soon 
appeared, in addition to the slave Andromachus before men- 
tioned. A metic named Teukrus had fled from Athens, shortly 
after the event, to Megara, from whence he sent intimation to 
the senate at Athens that he had himself been a party concerned 
in the recent sacrilege concerning the mysteries, as well as 
cognizant of the mutilation of the Herme, and that if impunity 
were guaranteed to him, he would come back and give full 
information. A vote of the senate was immediately passed to 
invite him. He denounced by name eleven persons as having 
been concerned, jointly with himself, in the mock celebration of 
the Eleusinian mysteries; and eighteen different persons, himself 
not being one, as the violators of the Herme. A woman named 
Agaristé, daughter of Alkmzonidés—these names bespeak her 
great rank and family in the city—deposed further that Alki- 
biadés, Axiochus, and Adeimantus had gone through a parody of 
the mysteries in a similar manner in the house of Charmidés. 
And lastly, Lydus, slave of a citizen named Phereklés, stated 
that the like scene had been enacted in the house of his master 
in the deme Thémakus—giving the names of the parties present, 
one of whom (though asleep and unconscious of what was passing) 
he stated to be Leogoras, the father of Andokidés." 

Of the parties named in these different depositions, the greater 
number seem to have fled from the city at once, but all who 
remained were put into prison to stand future trial? The 


1 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 14, 
15, 35. In reference to the deposition 
of Agaristé, Andokidés again includes 
Alkibiadés among those who fled into 
banishment in consequence of it... Un- 
less we are to suppose another AJki- 
biadés, not the general in Sicily, this 
statement cannot be true. There 
was another Alkibiadés, of the deme 
Phegus ; but Andokidés, in mentioning 
him afterwards (sect. 65), specifies his 
deme. He was cousin of Alkibiadés, 
and was in exile at the same time 
with him (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13). 

2 Andokidés (sect. 13—34) affirms 
that some of the persons accused by 
Yeukrus as mutilators of the Herme 
were put to death upon his deposition. 
But I contest his accuracy on this 
point. For Thucydidés recognizes no 


one as having been put to death except 
those against whom Andokidés himself 
informed (see vi. 27, 53, 61). He dwells 
particularly upon the number of per- 
sons, ard persons of excellent character, 
imprisoned on suspicion ; but he men- 
tions none as having been put to death 
except those against whom Andokidés 
gave testimony. He describes it as a 
great harshness, and as an extra- 
ordinary proof of the reigning excite- 
mont, that the Athenians should have 
detained so many persons upon sus- 
picion, on the evidence of informers not 
entitled to credence. But he would 
not have specified this detention as 
extraordinary harshness if the Athe- 
nians had gone so far as to put 
individuals to death upon the same 
evidence. Besides, to put these men 
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informers received the promised rewards, after some debate as to 
the parties entitled to receive the reward ; for Pythonikus, the 
citizen who had produced the slave Andromachus, pretended to 
the first claim ; while Androklés, one of the senators, contended 
that the senate collectively ought to receive! the money—a 
strange pretension, which we do not know how he justified. At 
last, however, at the time of the Panathenaic festival, Andro- 
machus, the slave, received the first reward of 10,000 drachms ; 
Teukrus, the metic, the second reward of 1000 drachms, 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the first considera- 
tion in the city, were thus either lying in prison or had 
fled into exile. But the alarm, the agony, and the 
suspicion, in the public mind, went on increasing 
rather than diminishing. The information hitherto 
received had been all partial, and with the exception 
of Agaristé, all the informants had been either slaves 
or metics, not citizens ; while Teukrus, the only one among them 
who had stated anything respecting the mutilation of the Herma, 
did not profess to be a party concerned, or to know all those who 
were.” The people had heard only a succession of clisclosures—all 
attesting a frequency of irreligious acts, calculated to insult and 
banish the local gods who protected their country and constitu- 
tion—all indicating that there were many powerful citizens bent 
on prosecuting such designs, interpreted as treasonable—yet none 
communicating any full or satisfactory idea of the Hermokopid 
plot, of the real conspirators, or of their further purposes. The 
enemy was among themselves, yet they knew not where to lay 


Number of 
citizens im- 
prisoned on 
suspicion— 
increased 
agony of 
the public 
mind. 


to death would have defeated their 
own object—the full and entire dis- 
closure of the plot and the conspirators. 
The ignorance in which they were of 
their internal enemies was among the 
most agonizing of all their sentiments ; 
and to put any prisoner to death until 
they arrived, or believed themselves to 
have arrived, at the knowledge of the 
whole, would tend so far to bar their 
own chance of obtaining evidence 
a=a..6e Symos 0 TaV “APnvaiwy aopmevos 
AaBav, @s wWeTo, TO cadés, Kai decvov 
TOLOVMLEVOL TPOTEPOY EL TOUS EmLBovAcVoV- 
Tas chav TO TAHOE MH EigovTar, KC. 
Wachsmuth says (p. 194) — ‘‘The 
bloodthirsty dispositions of the people 
had been excited by the previous 


murders: the greater the number of 
victims to be slaughtered, the better 
were the people pleased,” &c. This is 
an inaccuracy quite in harmony with 
the general spirit of his narrative, It 
is contradicted implicitly by the very 
words of Thucydidés which he trans- 
cribes in his note 108. 

1 Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 27— 
28. Kai’AvdpokAys v rép THs BovAgs. 

2 Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36. It 
seems that Diognétus, who had been 
commissioner of inquiry at the time 
when Pythonikus presented the first 
information of the slave Andromachus, 
was himself among the parties de- 
nounced by Teukrus (And. de Myst. 
sect. 14, 15). 
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hands upon him. Amidst the gloomy terrors, political blended 
with religious, which distracted their minds, all the ancient 
stories of the last and worst oppressions of the Peisistratid despots, 
ninety-five years before, became again revived. Some new 
despots, they knew not who, seemed on the point of occupying 
the acropolis. To detect the real conspirators was the only way 
of procuring respite from this melancholy paroxysm ; for which 
purpose the people were willing to welcome questionable witnesses, 
and to imprison on suspicion citizens of the best character, until 
the truth could be ascertained.* 

The public distraction was aggravated by Peisander and 
Chariklés, who acted as commissioners of investiga- 


Peisander , : eee nase 

andCha- tion; furious and unprincipled politicians,’ at that 

uiklés the time professing exaggerated attachment to the demo- 

eae of cratical constitution, though we shall find both of 
ry. 


them hereafter among the most unscrupulous agents 
in its subversion. These men loudly proclaimed that the facts 
disclosed indicated the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be 
numerous, with an ulterior design of speedily putting down the 
democracy. They insisted on pressing their investigations until 
full discovery should be attained. And the sentiment of the 
people, collectively taken, responded to this stimulus; though 
individually every man was so afraid of becoming himself the 
next victim arrested, that when the herald convoked the senate 
for the purpose of receiving informations, the crowd in the 
market-place straightway dispersed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery that a new 
informer appeared, Diokleidés, who professed to com- 
municate some material facts connected with the 
mutilation of the Herme, affirming that the authors 
of it were three hundred in number. He recounted that on the 
night on which that incident occurred, he started from Athens to 
go to the mines of Laureion, wherein he had a slave working on 
hire, on whose account he was to receive pay. It was full moon, 


Informa- 
tion of 
Diokleidés. 


2 Thucyd. vi. 53—60. ov Soxipdcovres 
TOUS pyVUTas, aAAG mavTas UTOTTWS 
amodexomevol, dua Trovnpav av pwmov 
mioTw wavy XpnoTovs THY mod T@Y EvA- 
AauBavovtes katédour, XPNTiMTEpOY 
HYOUMEVoL elvac Bacavicat To mpayKa 
Kal evpecy, ) Sta yvuTOD Tovypiay Tia 


kat xpnorov Soxodvta elvar airiabévra 
baat gs Siapvyety. « . 

Secvov rrovovevor, et TovS 
émBovdevovras ie TO TAO By 
eloovrat. 


2 Andokid. a Myst. sect. 36. 
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and the night was so bright that he began his journey, mistaking 
it for day-break.1 On reaching the propylaeum of the temple of 
Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 300 in number descending 
from the Odeon towards the public theatre. Being alarmed at 
such an unexpected sight, he concealed himself behind a pillar, 
from whence he had leisure to contemplate this body of men, who 
stood for some time conversing together, in groups of fifteen or 
twenty each, and then dispersed. The moon was so bright that 
he could discern the faces of most of them. As soon as they had 
dispersed, he pursued his walk to Laureion, from whence he re- 
turned next day, and learnt to his surprise that during the night 
the Hermez had been mutilated ; also that commissioners of 
inquiry had been named, and the reward of 10,000 drachms 
proclaimed for information. Impressed at once with the belief 
that the nocturnal crowd whom he had seen were authors of the 
deed, and happening soon afterwards to see one of them, Euphémus, 
sitting in the workshop of a brazier, he took him aside to the 
neighbouring temple of Hephzestus, where he mentioned in confi- 
dence that he had seen the party at work and could denounce 
them, but that he preferred being paid for silence, instead ot 
giving information and incurring private enmities. Euphémus 
thanked him for the warning, desiring him to come next day to 
the house of Leogoras and his son Andokidés, where he would 
see them as well as the other parties concerned. Andokidés and 
the rest offered to him, under solemn covenant, the sum of two 


1 Plutarch (Alkib. c. 20) and Diodérus 
(xiii. 2) assert that this testimony was 
glaringly false, since on the night in 
question it was new moon. I presume, 
at least, that the remark of Diodérus 
refers to the deposition of Diokleidés, 
though he never mentions the name of 
the latter, and even describes the de- 
position referred to with many material 
variations as compared with Andokidés. 
Plutarch’s observation certainly refers 
to Diokleidés, whose deposition (he 
says), affirming that he had seen and 
distinguished the persons in question 
by the light of the moon, on a night 
when it was new moon, shocked all 
sensible men, but produced no effect 
upon the blind fury of the people. 
Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterth. vol. 
ii. ch. iii. p. 194) copies this remark 
from Plutarch. 

I disbelieve altogether the assertion 


that it was new moon on that night. 
Andokidés gives, in great detail, the 
deposition of Diokleidés, with a strong 
wish to show that it was false an 
perfidiously got up. But he nowhere 
mentions the fact that it was new moon 
on the night in question—though if we 
read his report and his comments upon 
the deposition of Diokleidés, we shall 
see that he never could have omitted 
such a means of discrediting the whole 
tale, if the fact had been so (Andokid. 
de Myster. sect. 37—43). Besides, it 
requires very good positive evidence to 
make us believe that a suborned in- 
former, giving his deposition not long 
after one of the most memorable nights 
that ever passed at Athens, would be 
so clumsy as to make particular re- 
ference to the circumstance that it 
was full moon (clva 8¢ mavoéAnvov), if it 
had really been new moon, 


—_ 
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talents (or 12,000 drachms, thus overbidding the reward of 10,000 
drachms proclaimed by the senate to any truthtelling informer), 
with admission to a partnership in the benefits of their conspiracy, 
supposing that it should succeed. Upon his reply that he would 
consider the proposition, they desired him to meet them at the 
house of Kallias son of Téleklés, brother-in-law of Andokidés, 
which meeting accordingly took place, and a solemn bargain was 
concluded in the acropolis. Andokidés and his friends engaged 
to pay the two talents to Diokleidés at the beginning of the 
ensuing month, as the price of his silence. But since this en- 
gagement was never performed, Diokleidés came with his 
information to the senate.? 

Such (according to the report of Andokidés) was the story of 
More pu this informer, which he concluded by designating 
soners ar- forty-two individuals, out of the three hundred whom 
rested. he had seen. The first names whom he specified were 
terrorinthe those of Mantitheus and Aphepsion, two senators 
city— Ando- puree g ; 
kidésamong actually sitting among his audience. Next came the 
aay remaining forty, among whom were Andokidés and 

many of his nearest relatives—his father Leogoras, 
his first or second cousins and brother-in-law, Charmidés, 
Taureas, Niseeus, Kallias son of Alkmzedn, Phrynichus, Eukratés 
(brother of Nikias the commander in Sicily), and Kritias. But 
as there were a still greater number of names (assuming the 
total of three hundred to be correct) which Diokleidés was 
unable to specify, the commissioner Peisander proposed that 
Mantitheus and Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, 
in order to force them to disclose their accomplices ; the Psephism 
passed in the archonship of Skamandrius, whereby it was 
unlawful to apply the torture to any free Athenian, being first 
abrogated. Illegal, not less than cruel, as this proposition was, 
the senate at first received it with favour. But Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, casting themselves as suppliants upon the altar in the 
senate-house, pleaded so strenuously for their rights as citizens, 
to be allowed to put in bail and stand trial before the Dikastery, 
that this was at last granted.2 No sooner had they provided 

1 Andokid. de Myster. sect. 37—42. were traitors among themselves whom 

2 Considering the extreme alarm yet they could not identify, itis to be 


which then pervaded the Athenian noted as remarkable that they resisted 
mind, and their conviction hat there the proposition of their commissioners 
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their sureties, than they broke their covenant, mounted their 
horses and deserted to the enemy; without any regard to their 
sureties, who were exposed by law to the same trial and the same 
penalties as would have overtaken the offenders themselves. 
This sudden flight, together with the news that a Beeotian force 
was assembled on the borders of Attica, exasperated still further 
the frantic terror of the public mind. The senate at once took 
quiet measures for seizing and imprisoning all the remaining 
forty whose names had been denounced ; while by concert with 
the Stratégi, all the citizens were put under arms—those who 
dwelt in the city, mustering in the market-place—those in and 
near the long walls, in the Theseium—those in Peirzeus, in the 
square called the market-place of Hippodamus. Even the 
horsemen of the city were convoked by sound of trumpet in the 
sacred precinct of the Anakeion. The senate itself remained all 
night in the acropolis, except the Prytanes (or fifty senators of 


evidence against certain suspected 


for applying torture. We must re- t 
persons called Untori; that is, men 


collect that the Athenians admitted 


the principle of the torture, as a good 
mode of eliciting truth as well as of 
testing depositions—for they applied it 
often to the testimony of slaves—some- 
times apparently to that of metics. 
Their attachment to the established 
law, which forbade the application of 
it to citizens, must have been very 
great to enable them to resist the great, 
special, and immediate temptation to 
apply it in this case to Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, if only by way of exception, 

The application of torture to wit- 
nesses and suspected persons, handed 
down from the Roman law, was in 
like manner recognized, and pervaded 
nearly all the criminal jurisprudence 
of Europe until the last century. I 
could wish to induce the reader, after 
having gone through the painful 
narrative of the proceedings of the 
Athenians concerning the mutilation 
of the Herme, to peruse, by way of 
comparison, the Storia della Colonna 
Infame, by the eminent Alexander 
Manzoni, author of ‘‘I Promessi Sposi”. 
This little volume, including a re- 
publication of Verri’s ‘‘ Osservazioni 
sulla Tortura,” is full both of interest 
and instruction. It lays open the 
judicial enormities committed at Milan 
in 1630, while the terrible pestilence 
was raging there, by the examining 
judges and the senate, in order to get 


who were firmly believed by the whole 
population (with very few exceptions) 
to be causing and propagating the 
pestilence by means of certain ointment 
whicn they applied to the doors and 
walls of houses. Manzoni recounts, 
with simple, eloquent, and impressive 
detail, the incredible barbarity with 
which the official lawyers at Milan, 
under the authority of the senate, 
extorted, by force of torture, evidence 
against several persons, of having com- 
mitted this imaginary and impossible 
crime. The persons thus convicted 
were executed under horrible torments: 
the house of one of them (a barber 
named Mora) was pulled down, and a 
pillar, with an inscription, erected 
upon the site to commemorate the 
deed. This pillar, the Colonna Infame, 
remained standing in Milan until the 
close of the 18th century. The reader 
will understand, from Manzoni’s nar- 
rative, the degree to which public 
excitement and alarm can operate to 
poison and barbarise the course of 
justice in a Christian city, without a 
taint of democracy, and with pro- 
fessional lawyers and judges to guide 
the whole procedure _ secretly—as 
compared with a pagan city, ultra- 
democratical, where judicial procedure 
as well as decision was all oral, public, 
and multitudinous. 
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the presiding tribe), who passed the night in the public building 
called the Tholus, Every man in Athens felt the terrible sense 
of an internal conspiracy on the point of breaking out, perhaps 
along with an invasion of the foreigner—prevented only by the 
timely disclosure of Diokleidés, who was hailed as the saviour of 
the city, and carried in procession to dinner at the Prytaneium.! 

Miserable as the condition of the city was generally, yet more 
Andokidés M™iserable was that of the prisoners confined. More- 
i ala over, worse, in every way, was still to be looked for 
fellow- —since the Athenians would know neither peace nor 
prisoners natience until they could reach, by some means or 


to stand 
forwardand other, the names of the undisclosed conspirators. 


oe ae The female relatives and children of Andokidés and 
complies. his companions were by permission along with them 
in the prison,? aggravating by their tears and wailings the 
affliction of the scene—when Charmidés, one of the parties 
confined, addressed himself to Andokidés as his cousin and 
friend, imploring him to make a voluntary disclosure of all that 
he knew, in order to preserve the lives of so many innocent 
_ persons his immediate kinsmen, as well as to rescue the city out 
of a feverish alarm not to be endured. “ You know (he said) all 
that passed about the mutilation of the Herme, and your silence 
will now bring destruction not only upon yourself, but also upon 
your father and upon all of us; while if you inform whether 
you have been an actor in the scene or not, you will obtain 
impunity for yourself and us, and at the same time soothe the 
terrors of the city.” Such instances on the part of Charmidés,3 
aided by the supplications of the other prisoners present, over- 
came the reluctance of Andokidés to become informer, and he 
next day made his disclosures to the senate. ‘ Euphilétus (he 
said) was the chief author of the mutilation of the Herme. He 
proposed the deed at a convivial party where I was present; but 
I denounced it in the strongest manner and refused all compli- 
ance. Presently I broke my collar-bone and injured my head, 
by a fall from a young horse, so badly as to be confined to my 


1 Andokid. de Myst. sect. 41—46. tee Ploterch a sates vee 

. 2 e person who thus addressed himse 
Andokid. de Myst. sect. 48: com- to, ee persuaded Andokidés, was 
pare Lysias, Orat. xiii. cont. Agorat. named Timeus. From whom he got 
sect, 42. the latter name we do not know. 
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bed ; when Euphilétus took the opportunity of my absence to 
assure the rest of the company falsely that I had consented, and 
that I had agreed to cut the Hermés near my paternal house, 
which the tribe Algeis have dedicated. Accordingly they 
executed the project while I was incapable of moving, without 
my knowledge: they presumed that J would undertake the 
mutilation of this particular Hermés—and you see that this is 
the only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. When the 
conspirators ascertained that I had not been a party, Euphilétus 
and Melétus threatened me with a terrible revenge unless I 
observed silence : to which I replied that it was not I but their 
own crime which had brought them into danger” 

Having recounted this tale (in substance) to the senate, 
Andokidés tendered his slaves, both male and female, 4 ,aoKiaas 
to be tortured, in order that they might confirm his eee 
story that he was in his bed and unable to leave it, on of the 
the night when the Herme were mutilated. It mutilation 


of the 
appears that the torture was actually applied (according Herme— 


to the custom so cruelly frequent at Athens in the ene 
case of slaves), and that the senators thus became *é!@tions. 
satisfied of the truth of what Andokidés affirmed. He mentioned 
twenty-two names of citizens as having been the mutilators of 
the Herme. LEighteen of these names, including Euphilétus and 
Melétus, had already been specified in the information of Teukrus; 
the remaining four were Panetius, Diakritus, Lysistratus, and 
Cheredémus—all of whom fled the instant that their names 
were mentioned, without waiting the chance of being arrested. 
As soon as the senate heard the story of Andokidés, they 
proceeded to question Diokleidés over again, who confessed that 
he had given a false deposition, and begged for mercy, mentioning 
Alkibiadés the Phegusian (a relative of the commander in Sicily) 
and Amiantus, as having suborned him to the crime. Both of 
them fled immediately on this revelation ; but Diokleidés was 
detained, sent before the dikastery for trial, and put to death.* 
The foregoing is the story which Andokidés, in the oration De 
Mysteriis delivered between fifteen and twenty years afterwards, 
represented himself to have communicated to the senate at this 


1 The narrative, which [ have here given in substance, is to be found in 
Andokid. de Myst. sect. 48—66. 
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perilous crisis. But it probably is not the story which he really 
did tell—certainly not that which his enemies repre- 


Salama sented him as having told : least of all does it commu- 
ausboriey ot nicate the whole truth or afford any satisfaction to such 
asto what anxiety and alarm as are described to have been pre- 
aie valent at the time. Nor does it accord with the brief 
Pearce h intimation of Thucydidés, who tells us that Andokidés 


impeached himself along with others as participant in 
the mutilation’ Among the accomplices against whom he 
informed, his enemies affirmed that his own nearest relatives 
were included—though this latter statement is denied by himself. 
We may be sure, therefore, that the tale which Andokidés really 
told was something very different from what now stands in his 
oration. But what it really was we cannot make out. Nor 
should we gain much, even if it could be made out, since even 
at the time neither Thucydidés nor other intelligent critics could 
determine how far it was true. The mutilation of the Herme 
remained to them always an unexplained mystery ; though they 
accounted Andokidés the principal organizer.? 

That which is at once most important and most incontestable 
is the effect produced by the revelations of Andokidés, true or 
false, on the public mind at Athens. He was a young man of 
rank and wealth in the city, belonging to the sacred family of the 
Kerykes—said to trace his pedigree to the hero Odysseus—and 


1 Thucyd. vi. 60. Kai o pév atrés 
te Ka0 é€avToVv Kat KaT aGAAwWY 
pynvier TO TOV ‘Eppuov, &. 

To the same effect, see the hostile 
oration of Lysias contra Andocidem, 
Or. vi. sect. 36, 37, 51: also Andokidés 
himself, De Mysteriis, sect. 71; De 
Reditu, sect. 7. 

If we may believe the Pseudo- 
Plutarch (Vit. X. Orator. p. 834), 
Andokjaés had on a previous occasion 
been g¢ ‘ty of drunken irregularity 
and dangging a statue. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 60. évrad0a avareiberar 
els TOV Ocdcpévwry, OoTEp EbbKEL 
QLTLOTAaTOS civat, Um THV uVdeC- 
MWTOV TLVOS, ElTE Apa Kal TA OVTA MHVU- 
Tal, ELITE KaL OV em auddorepa yap ElKa- 
Cetar* To 5é gaés ovdels oUTE TOTE OUTE 
VOTEPOV EXEL ElTELY TEpL TOY SpacavTwY 
ro Epyov. 

Tf the statement of Andokidés in 
the Oratio de Mysteriis is correct, the 


deposition previously given by Teukrus 
the metic must have been a true one ; 
though this man is commonly de- 
nounced among the lying witnesses (see 
the words of the comic writer, Phry- 
nichus ap. Plutarch. Alkib. c. 20). 

Thucydidés refuses even to mention 
the name of Andokidés and expresses 
himself with more than usual reserve 
about this dark transaction, as if he 
were afraid of giving offence to great 
Athenian families. The bitter feuds 
which it left behind at Athens, for 
years afterwards, are shown in the two 
orations of Lysias and of Andokidés. 
If the story of Didymus be true, that 
Thucydidés after his return from exile 
to Athens died by a violent death (see 
Biogr. Thucyd. p. xvii. ed. Arnold), 
it would seem probable that all his 
reserve did not protect him against 
private enmities arising out of his 
historical assertions. 
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invested on a previous occasion with an important naval com- 
mand, whereas the preceding informers had been metics pelief of the 
and slaves. Moreover he was making confession of Athenians 
his own guilt. Hence the people received his com- information 
munications with implicit confidence. They were ame 
so delighted to have got to the bottom of the terrible eects. 
mystery, that the public mind subsided from its furious terrors 
into comparative tranquillity. The citizens again began to think 
themselves in safety and to resume their habitual confidence in 
each other, while the hoplites everywhere on guard were allowed 
to return to their homes. All the prisoners in custody on 
suspicion, except those against whom Andokidés informed, were 
forthwith released : those who had fled out of apprehension were 
allowed to return ; while those whom he named as guilty were 
tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them as had 
already fled were condemned to death in their absence, and a 
reward offered for their heads.? And though discerning men 
were not satisfied with the evidence upon which these 
sentences were pronounced, yet the general public fully 
believed themselves to have punished the real offenders, and 
were thus inexpressibly relieved from the depressing sense of 
unexpiated insult to the gods, as well as of danger to their 
political constitution from the withdrawal of divine protection.® 
Andokidés himself was pardoned, and was for the time an object, 
apparently, even of public gratitude ; so that his father Leogoras, 
who had been among the parties imprisoned, ventured to indict 
a senator named Speusippus for illegal proceedings towards him, 
and obtained an almost unanimous verdict from the Dikastery.‘ 
But the character of a statue-breaker and an informer could 
never be otherwise than odious at Athens. Andokidés was either 


1 Thucyd. vi. 60. 6 8 Simos 6 Tav 
’AOnvaiwy dopevos AaBwv, ws weTo, TO 
aahés, &c.; compare Andokid. de Mys- 
teriis, sect. 67, 68. 

2 Andokid. de Myster. sect. 66; 
Thucyd. vi. 60; Philochorus, Fragment. 
111, ed. Didot. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 60. 7 wévroe GAAn TALS 
Tepipavas wpeAnto : compare Andokid. 
de Reditu, sect. 8. 

4 See Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 17. 
There are several circumstances not 
easily intelligible respecting this ypady 
tToapavoywv, Which Andokidés alleges 


that his father Leogoras brought 
against the senator Speusippus, before 
a dikastery of 6000 persons (a number 
very difficult to believe), out of whom 
he says that Speusippus only obtained 
200 votes. But if this trial ever took 
place at all, we cannot believe that 
it could have taken place until after 
the public mind was tranquillized by 
the disclosures of Andokidés, especially 
as Leogoras was actually in prison 
along with Andokidés immediately 
before those disclosures were given 
in. 
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banished by the indirect effect of a general disqualifying decree, 
or at least found that he had made so many enemies, and incurred 
so much obloquy, by his conduct in this affair, as to make it 
necessary for him to quit the city. He remained in banishment 
for many years, and seems never to have got clear of the hatred 
which his conduct in this nefarious proceeding so well merited.’ 
But the comfort arising out of these disclosures respecting the 
Herme, though genuine and inestimable at the 


angy 2 «moment, was soon again disturbed. There still 
revived. remained the various alleged profanations of the 
respecting 


the persons Eleusinian mysteries, which had not yet been 
COneere et investigated or brought to atonement: profanations 
protneien the more sure to be pressed home, and worked with a 
Eleusinian factitious exaggeration of pious zeal, since the enemies 
mysteries. of Alkibiadés were bent upon turning them to his 
ruin. Among all the ceremonies of Attic religion, there was none 
more profoundly or universally reverenced than the mysteries of 
Eleusis ; originally enjoined by the goddess Démétér herself, in 
her visit to that place, to Eumolpus and the other Eleusinian 
patriarchs, and transmitted as a precious hereditary privilege in 
their families.? Celebrated annually in the month of September 
under the special care of the Basileus or second Archon, these 
mysteries were attended by vast crowds from Athens as well as 
from other parts of Greece, presenting to the eye a solemn and 
imposing spectacle, and striking the imagination still more 
powerfully by the special initiation which they conferred, under 
pledge of secrecy, upon pious and predisposed communicants. 
Even the divulgation in words to the uninitiated, of that which 
was exhibited to the eye and ear of the assembly in the interior 
of the Eleusinian temple, was accounted highly criminal : much 
more the actual mimicry of these ceremonies for the amusement 
of a convivial party. Moreover the individuals who held the 
great sacred offices at Eleusis (the Hierophant, the Daduch or 
Torch-bearer, and the Keryx or Herald), which were transmitted 
by inheritance in the Eumolpide and other great families of 
antiquity and importance, were personally insulted by such 
1See for evidence of these general Suo, Lysias contra Andokidem. 
positions respecting the circumstances 2 Homer, Hymn. Cerer, 475. Com- 


of Andokidés, three Orations—Ando- pare the Epigram cited in Iobeck, 
kidésde Mysteriis. AndokidésdeReditu Eleusinia, p. 47. 
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proceedings, and vindicated their own dignity at the same time 
that they invoked punishment on the offenders in the name of 
Démétér and Persephoné. The most appalling legends were 
current among the Athenian public, and repeated on proper 
occasions even by the Hierophant himself, respecting the divine 
judgments which always overtook such impious men." 

When we recollect how highly the Eleusinian mysteries were 
venerated by Greeks not born in Athens, and even by foreigners, 
we shall not wonder at the violent indignation excited in the 
Athenian mind by persons who profaned or divulged them ; 
especially ata moment when their religious sensibilities had been 
so keenly wounded, and so tardily and recently healed in refer- 
ence to the Herme.? It was about this same time? that a 
prosecution was instituted against the Melian philosopher 
Diagoras for irreligious doctrines. Having left Athens before 
trial, he was found guilty in his absence, and a reward was 


offered for his life. 


Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with the 


mysteries, were foremost in calling for expiation from 
the state to the majesty of the Two offended god- 
ilesses, and for punishment on the delinquents.4 


1Lysias cont. Andokid. init. et fin. ; 
Andokid. de Myster. sect. 29. Com- 
pare the fragment of a lost Oration by 
Lysias against Kinésias (Fragm. xxxi. 
p. 490, Bekker; Athenzeus, xii. p. 551), 
where Kinésias and his friends are 
accused of numerous impieties, one 
of which consisted in celebrating 
festivals on unlucky and forbidden 
days, ‘‘in derision of our gods and 
our lawsS”—as karayeA@vtes TOV cov 
Kail TOY VouwY TaV HucTépwv. The 
lamentable consequences which the 
displeasure of the gods had brought 
upon them are then set forth; the 
companions of Kinésias had all miser- 
ably perished, while Kinésias himself 
was living in wretched health and in a 
condition worse than death—v7o 8 
OUTWS EXOVTA TOTOUTOY Xpovov StaTeActr, 
Kai Kal’ exaotnv jnuépav amobvyoKovTa 
py Svvac0a TeAcuTH TAL TOV Biov, ToVTOLS 
HOVOLS TMPOOHKEL TOLS TA ToOLAUTA amTrep 
ovTos éénuapTynKoce. 

The comic poets Strattis and Plato 
also marked out Kinésias among their 
favourite subjects of derision and libel, 
and seem particularly to have repre- 


Revival of 
the accusa- 
tion against 
Alkibiadés. 


sented his lean person and constant 
ill-health as a punishment of the gods 
for his impiety. See Meineke, Fragm. 
Comic. Grec. (Strattis), vol. ii. p. 768 
(Plato), p. 679. 

2Lysias cont. Andokid. sect. 50, 
51; Cornel. Nepos, Alcib. c. 4. The 
expressions of Pindar (Fragm. 96) and 
of Sophoklés (Fragm. 58, Brunck. — 
(idip. Kolon. 1058) respecting the 
value of the Eleusinian mysteries are 
very striking ; also Cicero, Legg. ii. 
14 


Horace will not allow himself to be 
under the same roof or in the same 
boat with any one who has been guilty 
of divulging these mysteries (Od. iii. 
2, 26), much more then of deriding 
them. 

The reader will find the fullest in- 
formation about these ceremonies in 
the Eleusinia, forming the first treatise 
in the work of Lobeck called Aglao- 
phamus ; and in the Dissertation called 
Eleusinia, in K. O. Miiller’s Kleine 
Schriften, vol. ii. p. 242, segg. 

3 Diodor. xiii. 6. 

4 We shall find these sacred families 
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And the enemies of Alkibiadés, personal as well as political, 
found the opportunity favourable for reviving that charge 
against him which they had artfully suffered to drop before 
his departure to Sicily. The matter of fact alleged against 
him —the mock-celebration of these holy ceremonies— was 
not only in itself probable, but proved by reasonably good 
testimony against him and some of his intimate companions. 
Moreover, the overbearing insolence of demeanour habitual with 
Alkibiadés, so glaringly at variance with the equal restraints of 
democracy, enabled his enemies to impute to him not only 
irreligious acts, but anti-constitutional purposes: an association 
of ideas which was at this moment the more easily accredited, 
since his divulgation and parody of the mysteries did not stand 
alone, but was interpreted in conjunction with the recent 
mutilation of the Hermz—as a manifestation of the same anti- 
patriotic and irreligious feeling, if not part and parcel of the 
same treasonable scheme. And the alarm on this subject was 
now renewed by the appearance of a Lacedzemonian army at the 
isthmus, professing to contemplate some enterprise in conjunction 
with the Bceotians—a purpose not easy to understand, and 
presenting every appearance of being a cloak for hostile designs 
against Athens. So fully was this believed among the Athenians, 
that they took arms, and remained under arms one whole night in 
the sacred precinct of the Theseium. No enemy indeed appeared, 
either without or within; but the conspiracy had only been 
prevented from breaking out (so they imagined) by the recent 
inquiries and detection. Moreover the party in Argos connected 
with Alkibiadés were just at this time suspected of a plot for the 
subversion of their own democracy, which still further aggra- 
vated the presumptions against him, while it induced the 
Athenians to give up to the Argeian democratical government 
the oligarchical hostages taken from that town a few months 
before,’ in order that it might put those hostages to death, 
whenever it thought fit. 

Such incidents materially aided the enemies of Alkibiadés in 
their unremitting efforts to procure his recal and condemnation. 
Among them were men very different in station and temper : 


hereafter to be the most obstinate in banishment (Thucyd. viii. 53). 
opposing the return of Alkibiadés from 1 Thucyd. vi. 53—61. 
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Thessalus, son of Kimén, a man of the highest lineage and of 
hereditary oligarchical politics—as well as Androklés, a leading 
demagogue or popular orator. It was the former who preferred 
against him in the senate the memorable impeachment which, 


fortunately for our information, is recorded verbatim. 


“Thessalus son of Kimon, of the Deme Lakiadex, hath 


impeached Alkibiadés son of Kleinias, of the Deme 
Skambéonide, as guilty of crime in regard to the Two 
goddesses Démétér and Persephoné—in mimicking 
the mysteries and exhibiting them to his companions 
in his own house—wearing the costume of the 


Indictment 
resented 
y Thes- 

salus, son 

of Kimén, 
against 

Alkibiadés, 


Hierophant—applying to himself the name of Hierophant ; to 
Polyti6n, that of Daduch ; to Theodorus, that of Herald—and 
addressing his remaining companions as Mysts and Epopts ; all 
contrary to the sacred customs and canons, of old established by 
the Eumolpide, the Kerykes, and the Eleusinian priests.”? 
Similar impeachments being at the same time presented against 
other citizens now serving in Sicily along with Alki- 
biadés, the accusers moved that he and the rest might 
be sent for to come home and take their trial. We 
may observe that the indictment against him is quite pe 
E ie : : : ried. 
distinct and special, making no allusion to any 
supposed treasonable or anti-constitutional projects. Probably 
however these suspicions were pressed by his enemies in their 
preliminary speeches, for the purpose of inducing the Athenians 
to remove him from the command of the army forthwith, and 
send for him home. For such a step it was indispensable that a 
strong case should be made out; but the public was at length 
thoroughly brought round, and the Salaminian trireme was 
despatched to Sicily to fetch him. Great care however was 
taken, in sending this summons, to avoid all appearance of 
prejudgment, or harshness, or menace. The trierarch was 
forbidden to seize his person, and had instructions to invite him 
simply to accompany the Salaminian home in his own trireme ; 


Resolution 
to send for 
Alkibiadés 
home from 
Sicily to be 


1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. @éacados 


Seuxvvet Ta tepa, Kat ovonagovTa avTov 


Kipwvos Aaxvésns, “AAKLBLadyy KAetviov 
SKapBwvidnv elonyyetAev adukety Tept TH 
Gcw, Thy Anuntpa Kai Thv Kopny, amope- 
Movmevoy Ta pvoTypta, Kal deukvvovra 
Tots avTov éracpots ev TH. oikla TH EavTov, 
EXOVTA TTOANVY, Olav TEP iepopavrns €Xav 


Mev iepopavTyv, TloAutiwva dé dqdovxov, 
Kypuka dé Ocddwpov Dnyeéa tous 3 
aAAous éraipous, mvoTas Tporayopevovra 
Kat ETOTTAS, Tapa TO VOMLMa Kal Ta 
KadeorTyKoTa v v6 7 Kv podmiav Kal kypv- 
KwV Kal TOV Lepéwy Tav ef "Edevatvog, 
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so as to avoid the hazard of offending the Argeian and Manti- 
neian allies serving in Sicily, or the army itself. 

It was on the return of the Athenian army—from their unsuc- 
Alkibiaaés CeSSful attempt at Kamarina, to their previous quarters 
quitsthe at Katana—that they found the Salaminian trireme 
army as if to ; : ASE 
comehome: newly arrived from Athens with this grave requisition 
sue his against the general. We may be sure that Alkibiadés 
Thurii, and received private intimation from his friends at Athens, 


Doone by the same trireme, communicating to him the temper 
es of the people; so that his resolution was speedily 
taken. Professing to obey, he departed in his own trireme on the 
voyage homeward, along with the other persons accused, the 
Salaminian trireme being in company. But as soon as they 
arrived at Thurii in coasting along Italy, he and his companions 
quitted the vessel and disappeared. After a fruitless search on 
the part of the Salaminian trierarch, the two triremes were obliged 
to return to Athens without him. Both Alkibiadés and the rest 
of the accused (one of whom? was his own cousin and namesake) 
were tried, condemned to death on non-appearance, and theiz 
property confiscated ; while the Eumolpide and the other 
Eleusinian sacred families pronounced him to be accursed by the 
gods, for his desecration of the mysteries,’ and recorded the 
condemnation on a plate of lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable to his 
enemies at Athens: at any rate, they thus made sure of getting 
rid of him ; while, had he come back, his condemnation to death, 
though probable, could not be regarded as certain. In considering 
the conduct of the Athenians towards Alkibiadés, we have to 
remark that the people were guilty of no act of injustice. He 
had committed—at least there was fair reason for believing that 
he had committed—an act criminal in the estimation of every 
Greek—the divulgation and profanation of the mysteries. This 
act—alleged against him in the indictment very distinctly, 


1 Thucyd. vi. 61. zany in the army at Lee had he 

. chosen to resist the order for coming 

2 Xenophén, Hellen. i. 2, 13. home. But this is highly improbable. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 61; Plutarch, Alkib. Considering what his conduct became 

c. 22—33; Lysias, Orat. vi. cont. Ando- immediately afterwards, we shall see 

kid. sect. 42. good reason to believe that he would 

Plutarch says that it would have have taken this step had it been prac- 
been easy for Alkibiadés to raise a ticable, 
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divested of all supposed ulterior purpose, treasonable or otherwise 
—was legally punishable at Athens, and was universally accounted 
guilty in public estimation, as an offence at once against the 
religious sentiment of the people and against the public safety, 
by offending the Two goddesses (Démétér and Persephoné), and 
driving them to withdraw their favour and protection. The same 
demand for legal punishment would have been supposed to exist 
in a Christian Catholic country, down to a very recent period of 
history—if instead of the Eleusinian mysteries we suppose the 
Sacrifice of the Mass to have been the ceremony ridiculed ; though 
such a proceeding would involve no breach of obligation to secrecy. 
Nor ought we to judge what would have been the measure of 
penalty formerly awarded to a person convicted of such an offence, 
by consulting the tendency of penal legislation during the last 
sixty years. Even down to the last century it would have been 
visited with something sharper than the draught of hemlock, 
which is the worst that could possibly have befallen Alkibiadés 
at Athens—as we may see by the condemnation and execution of 
the Chevalier de la Barre at Abbeville in 1766. The uniform 
tendency of Christian legislation,’ down to a recent period, leaves 


1To appreciate fairly the violent 
emotion raised at Athens by the 
mutilation of the Herme and by the 
profanation of the Mysteries, it is 
necessary to consider the way in which 
anologous acts of sacrilege have been 
viewed in Christian and Catholic penal 
legislation, even down to the time of 
the first French Revolution. 

I transcribe the following extract 
from a work of authority on French 
criminal jurisprudence —Jousse, 'Traité 
de la Justice Criminelle, Paris, 1771, 
part iv. tit. 27, vol. iii. p. 672 :-— 

*““Du Crime de Léze-Majesté Divine. 
—lLes Crimes de Léze-Majesté Divine, 
sont ceux qui attaquent Dieu immé- 
diatement, et qu’on doit regarder par 
cette raison comme les plus atroces et 
les plus exécrables.—La Majesté de 
Dieu peut étre offensée de plusieurs 
meaniéres.—1. En niant l’existence de 


eae ar 


comme quand on profane ou qu’on 
foule aux pieds les saintes Hosties ; 
ou qu’on frappe les Images de Diew dans 
le dessein de linsulter. C’est ce qu’on 
appelle Crime de Léze-Majesté Divine au 
premier Chef.” 


Again in the same work, part iv. 

ie 46, n. 5, 8, 10, 11, vol. iv. pp. 97— 
9 s— 

** La profanation des Sacremens et des 
Mystéres de la Religion est un sacrilege 
des plus exécrables. Tel est le crime de 
ceux qui emploient les choses sacrées 
& des usages communs et mauvais, en 
dérision des Mystéres; ceux qui pro- 
fanent le sainte Eucharistie, ou qui en 
abusent en quelque maniére que ce 
soit; ceux qui, en mépris de la Religion, 
profanent les Fonts-Baptismaux ; qui 
jettent par terre les saintes Hosties, 
ou qui les emploient 4 des usages vils 
et profanes ; ceux qut, en dérision de nos 
sacrés Mystéres, les contrefont dans leurs 
débauches ; ceux qui frappent, mutilent, 
abattent, les Images consacrées a Dieu, ou 
a la Sainte Vierge, ou aux Saints, en 
mépris de la Religion; et enfin, tous 
ceux qui commettent de semblables 
impictes. Tous ces crimes sont des 
crimes de Léze-Majesté divine au premier 
chef, parce qu’ils s’attaquent immé- 
diatement & Dieu, et ne se font a 
aucun dessein que de l’offenser.” 

‘*. . . La peine du Sacrilége, par 
YAncien Testament, étoit celle du 
feu, et d’étre lapidé.— Par les Loix 
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Part II, 


no room for reproaching the Athenians with excessive cruelty in 
their penal visitation of offences against the religious sentiment. 
On the contrary, the Athenians are distinguished for comparative 
mildness and tolerance, as we shall find various opportunities for 
remarking. 

Now im reviewing the conduct of the Athenians towards 
Alkibiadés, we must consider that this violation of 
the mysteries, of which he was indicted in good legal 
form, was an action for which he really deserved 


Conduct of 
the Athe- 
nian public 
in reference 


to Alibi punishment—if any one deserved it. Even his enemies 
for pias did not fabricate this charge, or impute it to him 
able. > . . “4: 

duct of his falsely; though they were guilty of insidious and 
enemies. 


unprincipled manceuvres to exasperate the public 
mind againsthim. Their machinations begin with the mutilation 
of the Hermz: an act of new and unparalleled wickedness, to 
which historians of Greece seldom do justice. It was not, like the 
violations of the mysteries, a piece of indecent pastime committed 
within four walls, and never intended to become known. It was 
an outrage essentially public, planned and executed by conspirators 
for the deliberate purpose of lacerating the religious mind of 
Athens, and turning the prevalent terror and distraction to 
political profit. Thus much is certain ; though we cannot be 
sure who the conspirators were, nor what was their exact or 
special purpose. That the destruction of Alkibiadés was one of 
the direct purposes of the conspirators is highly probable. But 
his enemies, even if they were not among the original authors, at 
least took upon themselves half the guilt of the proceeding, by 
making it the basis of treacherous machinations against his person. 
How their scheme, which was originally contrived to destroy him 
before the expedition departed, at first failed, was then artfully 


Romaines, les coupables étoient con- 
damnés au fer, au feu, et aux bétes 
farouches, suivant les circonstances.— 
En France, la peine du sacrilege est 
arbitraire, et dépend de la qualité et 
des circonstances du crime, du lieu, du 
temps, et de la qualité de l’accusé.— 
Dans le sacrilége au premier chef, qui 
attaque la Divinité, la Sainte Vierge, et 
les Saints, v. g. & Végard de ceux qui 
foulent aux pieds les saintes Hosties, ou 
qui les jettent a terre, ou en abusent, 
et qui les emploient 4 des usages vils 


et profanes, la peine est le feu, l’amende 
honorable, et le poing coupé. Il en est 
de méme de ceux qui profanent les 
Fonts-Baptismaux: ceux qui, en dérision 
de nos Mystéres, s’en moquent et les 
contrefont dans leurs débauches: ils 
doivent étre punis de peine capitale, 
parce que ces crimes attaquent immé- 
diatement la Divinité.” 

M. Jousse proceeds to cite several 
examples of persons condemned to 
death for acts of sacrilege, of the 
nature above described, 
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dropped, and at length effectually revived, after a long train oi 
calumny against the absent general, has been already recounted. 
It is among the darkest chapters of Athenian political history, 
indicating, on the part of the people, strong religious excitability, 
without any injustice towards Alkibiadés ; but indicating, on 
the part of his enemies, as well as of the Hermokopids generally, 
a depth of wicked contrivance rarely paralleled in political war- 
fare. It is to these men, not to the people, that Alkibiadés owes 
his expulsion, aided indeed by the effect of his own previous 
character. In regard to the Herme, the Athenians condemned 
to death—after and by consequence of the deposition of Andokidés 
—a small number of men who may perhaps have been innocent 
victims, but whom they sincerely believed to be guilty; and 
whose death not only tranquillized comparatively the public 
mind, but served as the only means of rescue to a far larger 
number of prisoners confined on suspicion. In regard to Alki- 
biadés, they came to no collective resolution, except that of 
recalling him to take his trial: a resolution implying no wrong 
in those who voted for it, whatever may be the guilt of those who 


proposed and prepared it by perfidious means.} 


1The proceedings in England in 
1678 and 1679, in consequence of the 
pretended Popish Plot, have been 
alluded to by various authors, and 
recently by Dr. Thirlwall, as affording 
an analogy to that which occurred at 
Athens after the mutilation of the 
Herme. But there are many material 
differences, and all, so far as I can 
perceive, to the advantage of Athens. 

The “hellish and damnable plot of 
the Popish Recusants” (to adopt the 
words of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons—see Dr. Lingard’s History 
of England, vol. xiii. ch. v. p. 88— 
words the like of which were doubt- 
less employed at Athens in reference 
to the Hermokopids) was baseless, 
mendacious, and incredible from the 
beginning. It started from no real 
fact: the whole of it was a tissue of 
falsehoods and fabrications proceeding 
from Oates, Bedloe, and a few other 
informers of the worst character. 

At Athens, there was unquestion- 
ably a plot: the Hermokopids were 
real conspirators, not few in number. 
No one could doubt that they con- 
spired for other objects besides the 
mutilation of the Herme. At the 


same time, no one knew what these 
objects were, nor who the conspirators 
themselves were. 

If, before the mutilation of the 
Herm, a man like Oates had pre- 
tended to reveal to the Athenian 
people a fabricated plot implicating 
Alkibiadés and others, he would have 
found no credence. It was not until 
after, and by reason of that terror- 
striking incident, that the Athenians 
began to give credence to informers, 
And we are to recollect that they did 
not put any one to death on the 
evidence of these informers. They 
contented themselves with imprisoning 
on suspicion until they got the con- 
fession and deposition of Andokidés 
Those implicated in that deposition 
were condemned to death. Now 
Andokidés, as a witness, deserves but 
very qualified confidence; yet it is 
impossible to degrade him to the same 
level even as Teukrus or Diokleidés— 
much less to that of Oates and Bedloe. 
We cannot wonder that the people 
trusted him—and under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, it was the 
least evil that they should trust him. 
The witnesses upon whose testimony 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with which the 
exile Alkibiadés afterwards revenged himself on his country- 
men, it has been necessary to explain to what extent he had just 
ground of complaint against them. On being informed that they 


the prisoners under the Popish Plot 
were condemned were even inferior 
to Teukrus and Diokleidés in presump- 
tive credibility. 

The Athenian people have been 
censured for their folly in believing the 
democratical constitution in danger, 
because the Hermez had been muti- 
lated. I have endeavoured to show 
that, looking to their religious ideas, 
the thread of connexion between these 
two ideas is perfectly explicable. And 
why are we to quarrel with the 
Athenians because they took arms 
and put themselves on their guard when 
a Lacedemonian or a Beeotian armed 
force was actually on their frontier? 

As for the condemnation of Alki- 
biadés and others for profaning and 
divulging the Eleusinian mysteries, 
these are not for a moment to be put 
upon a level with the condemnations 
in the Popish Plot. These were true 
charges: at least there is strong pre- 
sumptive reason for believing that 
they were true. Persons were con- 
victed and punished for having done 
acts which they really had done, and 
which they knew to be legal crimes. 
Whether it be right to constitute such 
acts legal crimes or not is another 
question. The enormity of the Popish 
Plot consisted in punishing persons for 
acts which they had not done, and 
upon depositions of the most lying and 
worthless witnesses. 

The state of mind into which the 
Athenians were driven after the cutting 
of the Herm was indeed very analo- 
gous to that of the English people 
during the circulation of the Popish 
Plot. The suffering, terror, and dis- 
traction I apprehend to have been 
even greater at Athens; but while the 
cause of it was graver and more real, 
nevertheless the active injustice which 
it produced was far less than in 
England. 

Mr. Fox observes, in reference to 
the Popish Plot—History of James IL., 
ch. i. p. 33 :— 

‘Although, upon a review of this 
truly shocking transaction, we may be 
fairly justified in adopting the milder 
alternative, and in imputing to the 
greater part of those concerned in it 
rather an extraordinary degree of blind 


credulity than the deliberate wicked- 
ness of planning and assisting in the 
perpetration of legal murder; yet the 
proceedings on the Popish Plot must 
always be considered as an indelible 
disgrace upon the English nation, in 
which king, parliament, judges, juries, 
witnesses, prosecutors, have all their 
respective, though certainly not equal, 
shares. Witnesses of such a character 
as not to deserve credit in the most 
trifling cause, upon the most immaterial 
facts, gave evidence so incredible, or, 
to speak more properly, so impossible 
to be true, that it ought not to have 
been believed even if it had come from 
the mouth of Cato: and upon such 
evidence, from such witnesses, were 
innocent men condemned to death 
and executed. Prosecutors, whether 
attorneys and solicitors - general, or 
managers of impeachment, acted with 
the fury which in such circumstances 
might be expected: juries partook 
naturally enough of the national 
ferment: and judges, whose duty it 
was to guard them against such 
impressions, were scandalously active 
in confirming them in their prejudices 
and inflaming their passions,” 

I have substituted the preceding 
quotation from Mr, Fox, in place of 
that from Dr. Lingard, which stood in 
my first edition. On such a point, it 
has been remarked that the latter 
might seem a partial witness, though 
in reality his judgment is noway more 
severe than that of Hume, or Mr. Fox, 
or Lord Macaulay. 

It is to be noted that the House of 
Lords, both acting as a legislative 
body, and in their judicial character 
when the Catholic Lord Stafford was 
tried before them (Lingard, Hist. Engl. 
ch. vi. pp. 231—241), displayed a degree 
of prejudice and injustice quite equal 
to that of the judges and juries in the 
law-courts. 

Both the English judicature on this 
occasion, and the Milanese judicature 
on the occasion adverted to in a 
previous note, were more corrupted 
and driven to greater injustice by the 
reigning prejudice than the purely 
popular Dikastery of Athens in the 
affair of the Herme, and of the other 
profanations, 
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had condemned him to death in his absence, he is said to have 
exclaimed—“I shall show them that I am alive”. He fully 
redeemed his word.? 

The recal and consequent banishment of Alkibiadés was mis- 
chievous to Athens in several ways. It transferred eeteeiS 
to the enemy’s camp an angry exile, to make known Athensfrom 
her weak points, and to rouse the sluggishness of She pa 
Sparta. It offended a portion of the Sicilian arma- sine 
ment—most of all probably the Argeians and Manti- operations 
neians—and slackened their zeal in the cause. And oe 
what was worst of all, it left the armament altogether ene under 

° z Sate ikias. 
under the paralyzing command of Nikias. For 
Lamachus, though still equal in nominal authority, and now 
invested with the command of one-half instead of one-third of 
the army, appears to have had no real influence except in the 
field, or in the actual execution of that which his colleague had 
already resolved. 

The armament now proceeded—as Nikias had first suggested— 
to sail round from Katana to Selinus and Egesta. It was his 
purpose to investigate the quarrel between the two as well as the 
financial means of the latter. Passing through the strait and 
along the north coast of the island, he first touched at Himera, 
where admittance was refused to him; he next captured a 
Sikanian maritime town named Hykkara, together with many 
prisoners ; among them the celebrated courtezan Lais, then a 
very young girl? Having handed over this place to the 
Egesteans, Nikias went in person to inspect their city and 
condition ; but could obtain no more money than the thirty 
talents which had been before announced on the second visit of 
the commissioners. He then restored the prisoners from Hykkara 
to their Sikanian countrymen, receiving a ransom of 120 talents, 


1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. the prisoners were handed over to their 


2 Thucyd. ii. 65. ta re év 74 orpa- 
Tomédw auBrAvVTEpa érroiovy, &C. 

3 The statements respecting the age 
and life of Lais appear involved in 
inextricable confusion. See the note 
of Goller ad Philisti Fragment. V. 

4Diodor. xiii. 6; Thucyd. vi. 62. 
Kat tavdparoda améeSogav, Kai eyé- 
vovro €& avTav eikooL Kal exarov TaAaVTa, 
The word arésocav seems to mean that 


fellow-countrymen, the natural persons 
to negotiate for their release, upon 
private contract of a definite sum. 
Had Thucydidés said amédSovro, it 
would have meant that they were put 
up to auction for what they would 
fetch. This distinction is at least 
possible—and (in my judgment) more 
admissible than that proposed in the 
note of Dr. Arnold. 
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and conducted the Athenian land force across the centre of the 
island, through the territory of the friendly Sikels to Katana ; 
making an attack in his way upon the hostile Sikel town of 
Hybla, in which he was repulsed. At Katana he was rejoined 
by his naval force. 

It was now seemingly about the middle of October, and three 
: months had elapsed since the arrival of the Athenian 
ncrease of z . f 
confidence armament at Rhegium; during which period they 
ber at had achieved nothing beyond the acquisition of Naxus 
Syracuse, and Katana as allies, except the insignificant capture 
the delays of Hykkara. But Naxus and Katana, as Chalkidic 
of Nikias. cities, had been counted upon beforehand even by 
Nikias ; together with Rhegium, which had been found reluctant, 
to his great disappointment. What is still worse in reference 
to the character of the general, not only nothing serious had 
been achieved, but nothing serious had been attempted. 
The precious moment pointed out by Lamachus for action 
when the terrific menace of the untried armament was at its 
maximum, and preparation as well as confidence was wanting 
at Syracuse, had been irreparably wasted. Every day the 
preparations of the Syracusans improved and their fears 
diminished. The invader, whom they had looked upon as so 
formidable, turned out both hesitating and timorous,! and when 
he disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara and Egesta—still 
more when he assailed in vain the insignificant Sikel post of 
Hybla—their minds underwent a reaction from dismay to 
extreme confidence. The mass of Syracusan citizens, now 
reinforced by allies from Selinus and other cities, called upon 
their generals to lead them to the attack of the Athenian position 
at Katana, since the Athenians did not dare to approach 
Syracuse ; while Syracusan horsemen even went so far as to 
insult the Athenians in their camp, riding up to ask if they were 
come to settle as peaceable citizens in the island, instead of 
restoring the Leontines. Such unexpected humiliation, acting 
probably on the feelings of the soldiers, at length shamed Nikias 
out of his inaction, and compelled him to strike a blow for the 
maintenance of his own reputation. He devised a stratagem for 
approaching Syracuse in such a manner as to elude the opposition 


1 Thucyd. vi. 63; vii. 42. 
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of the Syracusan cavalry—informing himself as to the ground 
near the city through some exiles serving along with him.} 

He despatched to Syracuse a Katanzean citizen in his heart 
attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and on 
good terms with the other side, as bearer of a th 
pretended message and proposition from the friends pearl aa 
of Syracuse at Katana. Many of the Athenian lands his 
soldiers (so the message ran) were in the habit of noe 
passing the night within the walls apart from their [arbour of 

yracuse. 

camp and arms. It would be easy for the Syracusansg, 

by a vigorous attack at daybreak, to surprise them thus 
unprepared and dispersed ; while the philo-Syracusan party at 
Katana promised to aid, by closing the gates, assailing the 
Athenians within, and setting fire to the ships. A numerong 
body of Katanzans (they added) were eager to co-operate in the 
plan now proposed. 

This communication, reaching the Syracusan generals ab a 
moment when they were themselves elate and disposed to an aggres- 
sive movement, found such incautious credence that they sent back 
the messenger to Katana with cordial assent and agreement for a 
precise day. Accordingly, a day or two before, the entire Syra- 
cusan force was marched out towards Katana, and encamped fur 
the night on the river Symethus, in the Leontine territcry, 
within about eight miles of Katana. But Nikias, with whem 
the whole proceeding originated, choosing this same day to put 
on shipboard his army, together with his Sikel allies preseut, 
sailed by night southward along the coast, rounding the island of 
Ortygia into the Great Harbour of Syracuse. Arrived thither 
by break of day, he disembarked his troops unopposed south of 
the mouth of the An&pus, in the interior of the Great Harbour, 
near the hamlet which stretched towards the temple of Zeus 
Olympius. Having broken down the neighbouring bridge where 
the Heldérine road crossed the Andpus, he took up a position 
protected by various embarrassing obstacles—houses, walls, trees, 
and standing water—hesides the steep ground of the Olympieion 
itself on his left wing, so that he could choose his own time for 
fighting, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan horse. For 
the protection of his ships on the shore he provided a palisade 


1 Thucyd. vi. 63 ; Dioddr. xiii. 6. 
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work by cutting down the neighbouring trees, and even took 
precautions for his rear by throwing up a hasty fence of wood 
and stones touching the shore at the inner bay called Daskon. 
He had full leisure for such defensive works, since the enemy 
within the walls made no attempt to disturb him, while the 
Syracusan horse only discovered his manceuvre on arriving 
before the lines at Katana; and though they lost no time in 
returning, the march back was a long one. Such was the con- 
fidence of the Syracusans, however, that even after so long a 
march, they offered battle forthwith ; but as Nikias did not quit 
his position, they retreated to take up their night-station on the 
other side of the Helérine road—probably a road bordered on 
each side by walls. 

On the next morning Nikias marched out of his position and 
st a formed his troops in order of battle, in two divisions, 
of the each eight deep. His front division was intended to 
Syracusan attack ; his rear division (in hollow square with the 


army from ; : i 
Katana to baggage in the middle) was held in reserve near the 


the ereay camp to lend aid where aid might be wanted: cavalry 
prepay. there was none. The Syracusan hoplites, seemingly 
fighting far more numerous than his, presented the levy in 
Nikias. : ; . 
mass of the city, without any selection ; they were 
ranged in the deeper order of sixteen, alongside of their Selinun- 
tine allies. On the right wing were posted their horsemen, the 
best part of their force, not less than 1200 in number ; together 
with 200 horsemen from Gela, 20 from Kamarina, about 50 bow- 
men, and a company of darters. The hoplites, though full of. 
courage, had little training, and their array, never precisely kept, 
was on this occasion further disturbed by the immediate vicinity 
of the city. Some had gone in to see their families, others, 
hurrying out to join, found the battle already begun, and took 
rank wherever they could.? 
Thucydidés, in describing this battle, gives us, according to his 
practice, a statement of the motives and feelings which ani- 
mated the combatants on both sides, and which furnished a 


1 Thucyd. vi. 65, 66; Dioddér. xiii. 6; will consult the plan of Syracuse and 
Plutarch, Nikias, c. 13. its neighbourhood, annexed to this 
To ee oat Here poston of Nikias, volume. 
as well as it can be made out from the A 
description of Thucydidés, the reader 7 Lhucyd. vi. 67—69. 
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theme for the brief harangue of Nikias. This appears 
to one accustomed to modern warfare, where the 
soldier is under the influence simply of professional 
honour and disgrace, without any thought of the cause 
for which he is fighting. In ancient times, such a 
motive was only one among many others, which, according to the 
circumstances of the case, contributed to elevate or depress the 
soldier’s mind at the eve of action. Nikias adverted to the recog- 
nized military pre-eminence of chosen Argeians, Mantineians, 
and Athenians, as compared to the Syracusan levy in mass, who 
were full of belief in their own superiority (this is a striking con- 
fession of the deplorable change which had been wrought by his 
own delay), but who would come short in actual conflict from 
want of discipline.t Moreover, he reminded them that they were 
far away from home, and that defeat would render them victims, 
one and all, of the Syracusan cavalry. He little thought, nor did 
his prophets forewarn him, that such a calamity, serious as it 
would have been, was even desirable for Athens, since it would 
have saved her from the far more overwhelming disasters which 
will be found to sadden the coming chapters of this history. 
While the customary sacrifices were being performed, the 
slingers and bowmen on both sides became engaged in 
skirmishing. But presently the trumpets sounded, 
and Nikias ordered his first division of hoplites to 
charge at once rapidly, before the Syracusans expected 
it. Judging from his previous backwardness, they 
never imagined that he would be the first to give orders for 
charging ; nor was it until they saw the Athenian line actually 
advancing towards them that they lifted their own arms from 
the ground and came forward to give the meeting. The shock 
was bravely encountered on both sides, and for some time the 
battle continued hand to hand with undecided result. There 
happened to supervene a violent storm of rain, with thunder and 
lightning, which alarmed the Syracusans, who construed it as an 
unfavourable augury, while to the more practised Athenian hop- 


surprising 
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1 Thucyd. vi. 68, 69. aAdws Se kat 70 THY ETLOTHLYVY THS TOALNS HoTw ExeLv, 


™pos avSpas rravinjuci, TE GMU/O/LEVOUS, 
Kat ovK amoA€KTOUsS oomep Was * Kat 
mpooere Zexediwitas, ov UTepdp ovo v- 
TL Mev HUGS, Vropevovar Se ov, Sia 


This passage illustrates very clearly 
the meaning of the adverb vavSypei. 
Compare ropbnel, Tmavom.aAet, Abschylus, 
Sept. Theb. 275. 
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lites it seemed a mere phenomenon of the season ;! so that they 
still further astonished the Syracusans by the unabated confidence 
with which they continued the fight. At length the Syracusan 
army was broken, dispersed, and fled ; first before the Argeians 
on the right, next before the Athenians in the centre. The 
victors pursued as far as was safe and practicable, without dis- 
ordering their ranks ; for the Syracusan cavalry, which had not 
yet been engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and enabled 
their own infantry to retire in safety behind the Heldrine 
road.? 

So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this defeat, that 
they did not retire within their city until they had 


Unabated : 
confidence sent an adequate detachment to guard the neighbour- 
of the Syra- , 5 ; 
cusans— —_ ing temple and sacred precinct of the Olympian Zeus; 
they gartl- wherein there was much deposited wealth which they 
Olympieion feared that the Athenians might seize. Nikias, 
—Nikias : : 

re-embarks however, without approaching the sacred ground, 
hisarmy , contented himself with occupying the field of battle, 
to Katana. burnt his own dead, and stripped the arms from the 


dead of the enemy. The Syracusans and their allies lost 250 
men, the Athenians 50.3 

On the morrow, having granted to the Syracusans their dead 
bodies for burial and collected the ashes of his own dead, Nikias 
re-embarked his troops, put to sea, and sailed back to his former 
station at Katana. He conceived it impossible, without cavalry 
and a further stock of money, to maintain his position near 
Syracuse or to prosecute immediate operations of siege or block- 


1 Thucyd. vi. 70. rots & eumetpote- C. 16) states that Nikias refused, from 


pols, Ta KEV YlLyVOpEVa, Kal wpe ETOUS 
mepaiveabar Soxetv, Tovs 5é avOecraras, 
mohy petgw €Exmdnkiivy ph viKwpmevous 
TOpeXelv. 

The Athenians, unfortunately for 
themselves, were not equally unmoved 
by eclipses of the moon. The force of 
this remark will be seen in the next 
chapter but one. At this moment, too, 
they were in high spirits and con- 
fidence, which greatly affected their 
interpretation of such sudden weather- 
phenomena, as will be seen also 
illustrated by melancholy contrast in 
that same chapter. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 70. 


3 Thucyd. vi. 71. Plutarch (Nikias, 


religious scruples, to invade the sacred 
precinct, though his soldiers were eager 
to seize its contents. 

Diodorus (xiii. 6) affirms erroneously 
that the Athenians became masters of 
the Olympieion. Pausanias, too, says 
the same thing (x. 28, 3), adding that 
Nikias abstained from disturbing either 
the treasures or the offerings, and left 
them still under the care of the Syra- 
cusan priests. 

Plutarch further states that Nikias 
stayed some days in his position before 
he returned to Katana. But the 
language of Thucydidés indicates that 
the Athenians returned on the day 
after the battle. 
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ade. 
take up winter quarters at Katana; though, considering 
the mild winter at Syracuse, and the danger of marsh 
fever near the Great Harbour in summer, the change 
of season might well be regarded as a questionable 
gain. But he proposed to employ the interval in 
sending to Athens for cavalry and money, as well as 
in procuring the like reinforcements from his Sicilian 
allies, whose numbers he calculated now on increasing 
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And as the winter was now approaching, he determined to 


He deter- 
mines to 
take up his 
winter 
quarters at 
Katana, 
and sends 
to Athens 
for rein- 
forcements 
of horse. 


by the accession of new cities after his recent victory—and to get 
together magazines of every kind for beginning the siege of 
Syracuse in the spring. Despatching a trireme to Athens with 
these requisitions, he sailed with his forces to Messéné, within 
which there was a favourable party who gave hopes of opening 
the gates to him. Such a correspondence had already been 
commenced before the departure of Alkibiadés ; but it was the 
first act of revenge which the departing general took on his 
country, to betray the proceedings to the philo-Syracusan party 
in Messéné. Accordingly these latter, watching their 
opportunity, rose in arms before the arrival of Nikias, 
put to death their chief antagonists, and held the 
town by force against the Athenians, who, after a 
fruitless delay of thirteen days, with scanty supplies and under 
stormy weather, were forced to return to Naxos, where they 
established a palisaded camp and station, and went into winter 
quarters.+ 

The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the 
into the harbour of Syracuse and the battle, had been 


His failure 
at Messéné 
through the 
betrayal by 
Alkibiadés. 


movement 


Salutary 


ably planned and executed. It served to show the 
courage and discipline of the army, as well as to keep 
up the spirits of the soldiers themselves and to obviate 
those feelings of disappointment which the previous 
inefficiency of the armament tended to arouse. But 
as to other results, the victory was barren ; we may 
even say, positively mischievous—since it imparted a 
momentary stimulus which served as an excuse to 


lesson to the 
Syracusans, 
arising 

out of 

the recent 
defeat— 
mischiefs 
to the 
Athenians 
from the 
delay of 
Nikias. 


Nikias for the three months of total inaction which followed— 
and since it neither weakened nor humiliated the Syracusans, 


1 Thucyd. vi. 71—74. 
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but gave them a salutary lesson which they turned to account 
while Nikias was in his winter quarters. His apathy during 
these first eight months after the arrival of the expedition at 
Rhegium (from July, 415 B.c., to March, 414 B.c.), was the cause 
of very deplorable calamities to his army, his country, and him- 
self. Abundant proofs of this will be seen in the coming events: 
at present we have only to turn back to his own predictions and 
recommendations. All the ditficulties and dangers to be sur- 
mounted in Sicily had been foreseen by himself and impressed 
upon the Athenians ; in the first instance, as grounds against 
undertaking the expedition ; but the Athenians, though un- 
fortunately not allowing them to avail in that capacity, fully 
admitted their reality, and authorized him to demand whatever 
force was necessary to overcome them.1 He had thus been 
allowed to bring with him a force calculated upon his own 
ideas, together with supplies and implements for besieging ; yet 
when arrived, he seems only anxious to avoid exposing that force 
in any serious enterprise, and to find an excuse for conducting it 
back to Athens. That Syracuse was the grand enemy, and that 
the capital point of the enterprise was the siege of that city, was 
a truth familiar to himself as well as to every man at Athens :? 
upon the formidable cavalry of the Syracusans, Nikias had him- 
self insisted, in the preliminary debates. Yet—after four months 
of mere trifling, and pretence of action so as to evade dealing 
with the real difficulty—the existence of this cavalry is made an 
excuse for a further postponement of four months until reinforce- 
ments can be obtained from Athens. To all the intrinsic dangers 
of the case, predicted by Nikias himself with proper discernment, 
was thus superadded the aggravated danger of his own factitious 
delay ; frittering away the first impression of his armament— 
giving the Syracusans leisure to enlarge their fortifications—and 
allowing the Peloponnesians time to interfere against Attica as 
well as to succour Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness of this 
commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of every kind, 
and at any rate to postpone them until the necessity became 
imminent; the consequence of which was (to use an expression of 
the Corinthian envoy, before the Peloponnesian war, in censuring 
the dilatory policy of Sparta), that never acting, yet always 
1 Thucyd. vi. 21—2¢ 2 Thucyd. vi. 20. 
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seeming about to act, he found his enemy in double force instead 
of single, at the moment of actual conflict. 
Great indeed must have been the disappointment of the Athe- 


nians, when, after having sent forth in the month of 
June an expedition of unparalleled efficiency, they re- 9% 
ceive in the month of November a despatch to acquaint 
them that the general has accomplished little except 
one indecisive victory, and that he has not even 
attempted anything serious, nor can do so unless 
they send him further cavalry and money. Yet the 
only answer which they made was to grant and pro- 


Confidence 
the 


their good 
temper— 
they send 
to him the 
reinforce- 
ments 
demanded. 


vide for this demand without any public expression of discontent 


or disappointment against him.? 


1 Thucyd. i. 69, yovyddere yap movor 
“EAAjvev, ® Aakedaipoviot, ov TH duvaper 
TWA GAAG TH meAARoEL Guvvopmevor, Kal 
MOovot OVK apxoméevynv THY avén- 
Tiv TOV EXOpaY, SuTAagLOoMEeVyY 
d6€ katadvovTes. 

2 Aioxpov S5é BracOevtas amedOciv, Fj 
UoTrepov eéeripetamwéeuTEerbat, 
TO TpWTOV acKéntTws BovAcvaapméevous— 
“It is disgraceful to be driven out of 
Sicily by superior force, or to send back 
here afterwards for fresh reinforcements, 
through our own fault in making bad 
calculations at first” (Thucyd. vi. 21). 

This was a part of the last speech by 
Nikias himself at Athens, prior to the 
expedition. The Athenian people in 
reply had passed a vote that he and 
his colleagues should fix their own 
amount of force, and should have 
everything which they asked for. 
Moreover, such was the feeling in the 
city, that every one individually was 
anxious to put down his name to serve 
(vi. 26—31). Thucydidés can hardly 
find words sufficient to depict the com- 
pleteness, the grandeur, the wealth, 
public and private, of the armament. 

As this goes to establish what I 
have advanced in the text—that the 
actions of Nikias in Sicily stand most 
of all condemned by his own previous 
speeches at Athens—so it seems to 
have been forgotten by Dr. Arnold 
when he wrote his note on the remark- 
able passage, ii. 65, of Thucydidés— 
ef Gy adda Te TOAAG, Ws Ev MeyaAN TOAEL, 
Kat apx}v éxovon, nmaptyOn, Kai o és 
ZikeAtay mAovs* bs Ov ToTOVTOV yrwuns 
GLapTyna Hv mpos ovs emyjerav, Goov ot 
exTéwppavres, ov Ta TpoThopa 
TOtS OLXOMEVOLS EmMLYLYVaG- 


And this is the more to be 


KOVTES, ad\Ad Kara Tas idias SvaBodas 
Tept THS TOU SHmov MpooTagias, Ta Te eV 
TS oTpatroTédw ayBAvTepa emotovy, Kat 
Ta Tept Thy woALW mpw@Tov év aAAHAoLS 
érapax@noav.—Upon which Dr. Arnold 
remarks :— 

“Thucydidés here expresses the 
same opinion, which he repeats in two 
other places (vi. 31; vii. 42), namely, 
that the Athenian power was fully 
adequate to the conquest of Syracuse, 
had not the expedition been mismanaged 
by the general, and insufficiently supplied 
by the government at home. The words 
ov Ta TMPdTHopa ToLls OLXOMEVOLS ETLYLYVH- 
oxovres signify ‘not voting afterwards 
the needful supplies to their absent 
armament’: for Nikias was prevented 
from improving his first victory over 
the Syracusans by the want of cavalry 
and money ; and the whole winter was 
lost before he could get supplied from 
Athens. And subsequently the arma- 
ment was allowed to be reduced to 
great distress and weakness, before 
the second expedition was sent to 
reinforce it.”—Goller and Poppo concur 
in this explanation. : 

Let us in the first place discuss the 
explanation here given of the words 
Ta Tpochopa emyryvooKovtres. It ap- 
pears to me that these words do not 
signify ‘‘ voting the needful supplies”. 

The word émyryyveoxery cannot be 
used in the same sense with émuméurecy 
—mrapacyety (vii. 2—15)—éxmopigery. AS 
it would not be admissible to say 
emuyryvaokety TAG, Vyas, immoUS, XPN- 
para, &c., So neither can it be right to 
Say emytyveoKey Ta mpdodopa, if this 
latter word were used only as a com- 
prehensive word for these particulars, 
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noted, since tlie removal of Alkibiadés afforded an inviting and 
even valuable opportunity for proposing to send out a fresh col- 


league in his room. 


If there were no complaints raised against 


Nikias at Athens, so neither are we informed of any such, even 
among his own soldiers in Sicily ; though their disappointment 
must have been yet greater than that of their countrymen at 
home, considering the expectations with which they had come 
out. We may remember that the delay of a few days at Eion, 
under perfectly justifiable circumstances, and while awaiting the 


meaning “‘ supplies”. The words really 
mean “‘taking further resolutions (after 
the expedition was gone) unsuitable or 
mischievous to the absent armament”. 
mpoadopa is used here quite generally 
—agreeing with BovAciuara or some 
such word : indeed we find the phrase 
Ta mpdopopa used in the most general 
sense, for ‘‘ what is suitable ”—“ what 
is advantageous or convenient ”— 
yuuvaow Ta mpoahopa—npacoeTar Ta 
mpoophopa—ta mpdcdop rniéar — Ta 
mpocphopa Spwns av—ro tatode mpdc- 
popoy. Euripid. Hippol. 112; Alkestis, 
148; Iphig. Aul. 160 B; Helen. 1299; 
Troades, 304. 

Thucydidés appears to have in view 
the violent party contests which broke 
out in reference to the Herme and the 
other irreligious acts at Athens, after 
the departure of the armament, 
especially to the mischief of recalling 
Alkibiadés, which grew out of those 
contests. He does not allude to the 
withholding of the supplies from the 
armament; nor wasit the purpose of 
any of the parties at Athens to with- 
hold them. The party-acrimony was 
directed against Alkibiadés exclusively 
—not ag...nst the expedition. 

Next, as to the main allegation in 
Dr. Arnold’s note, that one of the causes 
of the failure of the Athenian expedi- 
tion in Sicily was that it was ‘in- 
sufficiently supplied by Athens”. Of 
the two passages to which he refers in 
Thucydidés (vi. 31; vii. 42), the first 
distinctly contradicts this allegation, 
by setting forth the prodigious amount 
of force sent; the second says nothing 
about it, and indirectly discounte- 
nances it, by dwelling upon the glaring 
blunders of Nikias. 

After the Athenians had allowed 
Nikias in the spring to name and 
collect the force which he thought 
requisite, how could they expect to 
receive a demand for further reinforce- 
ments in the autumn, the army having 


really done nothing? Nevertheless the 
supplies were sent, as soon as they could 
be, and as soon as Nikias expected 
them. If the whole winter was lost, 
that was not the fault of the Athe 
nians. 

Still harder is it in Dr. Arnold to say 
“that the armament was allowed to 
be reduced to great distress and weak- 
ness before the second expedition was 
sent to reinforce it”. The second 
expedition was sent the moment that 
Nikias made known his distress and 
asked for it; his intimation of distress 
coming quite suddenly, almost im- 
mediately after most successful ap- 
pearances. 

It appears to me that nothing can 
be more incorrect or inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of the narrative of 
Thucydidés, than to charge the Athe- 
nians with having starved their 
expedition. What they are really 
chargeable with, is—the having de- 
voted to it a disproportionate fraction 
of their entire strength, perfectly 
enormous and ruinous. And so 
Thucydidés plainly conceives it, when 
he is describing both the armament of 
Nikias and that of Demosthenés. 

Thucydidés is very reserved in saying 
anything against Nikias, whom he 
treats throughout with the greatest 
indulgence and tenderness. But he 
lets drop quite sufficient to prove that 
he conceived the mismanagement of 
the general as the cause of the failure 
of the armament—not as ‘‘one of two 
causes,” as Dr. Arnold here presents it. 
Of course I recognize fully the con- 
summate skill, and the aggressive 
vigour so unusual in a Spartan, of 
Gylippus, together with the effective 
influence which this exercised upon 
the result. But Gylippus would never 
have set foot in Syracuse had he not 
been let in, first through the apathy, 
next through the contemptuous want 
of precaution, shown by Nikias (vii. 42). 
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arrival of reinforcements actually sent for, raised the loudest 
murmurs against Kleén in his expedition against Amphipolis, 
from the hoplites in his own army.!' The contrast is instructive, 
and will appear yet more instructive as we advance forward. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans were profiting by the lesson of their 
recent defeat. At the next public assembly which p,onined 
ensued, Hermokratés addressed them in a mingled feeling at 
tone of encouragement and admonition. While feaptoved™ 
praising their bravery, he deprecated their want of (Of dsronce 
tactics and discipline. Considering the great supe- —recom- 

Bae . ; mendations 
riority of the enemy in this last respect, he regarded of Hermo- 
the recent battle as giving good promise for the future; *ttés. 
and he appealed with satisfaction to the precautions taken by 
Nikias in fortifying his camp, as well as to his speedy retreat 
after the battle. He pressed them to diminish the excessive 
number of fifteen generals, whom they had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to nominate to the command—to reduce the number to 
three, conferring upon them at the same time fuller powers than 
had been before enjoyed, and swearing a solemn oath to leave 
them unfettered in the exercise of such powers—lastly, to enjoin 
upon these generals the most strenuous efforts during the coming 
winter, for training and arming the whole population. Accord- 
ingly Hermokratés himself, with Herakleidés and Sikanus, were 
named to the command. Ambassadors were sent both to Sparta 
and to Corinth, for the purpose of entreating assistance in Sicily, 
as well as of prevailing on the Peloponnesians to recommence a 
direct attack against Attica ;? so as at least to prevent the Athe- 
nians from sending further reinforcements to Nikias, and perhaps 
even to bring about the recal of his army. 

But by far the most important measure which marked the 
nomination of the new generals, was the enlargement Eplarge. 
of the line of fortifications at Syracuse. They con- ment of the 
structed anew wall, enclosing an additional space and_ tions of 
covering both their Inner and their Outer City to the ee 
westward—reaching from the Outer sea to the Great mentoftheir 
Harbour, across the whole space fronting the rising Increase_ 
slope of the hill of Epipolee—and stretching far enough Pots 
westward to enclose the sacred precinct of Apollo of Nikias, 


1 Thucyd. vy. 7. See chap. liv. of this History, 2 Thucyd. vi. 72, 73. 
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Temenités. This was intended as a precaution, in order that 
if Nikias, resuming operations in the spring, should beat them in 
the field and confine them to their walls, he might nevertheless 
be prevented from carrying a wall of circumvallation from sea to 
sea without covering a great additional extent of ground.! Be- 
sides this, the Syracusans fitted up and garrisoned the deserted 
town of Megara, on the coast to the north of Syracuse ; they 
established a regular fortification and garrison in the Olympieion 
or temple of Zeus Olympius, which they had already garrisoned 
after the recent battle with Nikias; and they planted stakes in 
the sea to obstruct the convenient landing-places. All these 
precautions were useful to them ; and we may even say that the 
new outlying fortification, enclosing the Temenités, proved their 
salvation in the coming siege, by so lengthening the circumval- 
lation necessary for the Athenians to construct, that Gylippus 
had time to arrive before it was finished. But there was one 
further precaution which the Syracusans omitted at this moment, 
when it was open to them without any hindrance—to occupy 
and fortify the Euryalus, or the summit of the hill of Epipole. 
Had they done this now, probably the Athenians could never 
have made progress with their lines of cireumvallation ; but they 
did not think of it until too late, as we shall presently see. 
Nevertheless, it is important to remark, in reference to the 
general scheme of Athenian operations in Sicily, that if Nikias 
had adopted the plan originally recommended by Lamachus—or 
if he had begun his permanent besieging operations against 
Syracuse in the summer or autumn of 415 B.c., instead of post- 
poning them, as he actually did, to the spring of 414 B.c.—he 
would have found none of these additional defences to contend 
against, and the line of circumvallation necessary for his purpose 
would have been shorter and easier. Besides these permanent 
and irreparable disadvantages, his winter’s inaction at Naxos 
drew upon him the further insult, that the Syracusans marched 
to his former quarters at Katana and burned the tents which 


1Thucyd. vi. 75. éreixugov $8 ot 
Svpakdo.o. é€v TO XElM@VLE TPOS TE TH 
moder, TOY Tewevirny évros Tornoapevot, 
TELXOS Tapa TaY TO TWPOS TAS 
"EmcmodAas opav, oTws wy Se EA- 
E2TTOVOS EVATOTELXLOTOL BOLY, 


hv apa obdaddAwvra, &e. 

I reserve the general explanation 
of the topography of Syracuse for the 
next chapter (when the siege begins), 
and the Appendix at the end of this 
volume, 
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they found standing, ravaging at the same time the neighbour- 
ing fields. 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made both 
parties hope to gain it; and in the course of this winter the 
Athenian envoy Euphémus with others was sent thither to 
propose a renewal of that alliance, between the city and Athens, 
which had been concluded ten years before. Hermokratés the 
Syracusan went to counteract his object; and both of them, 
according to Grecian custom, were admitted to address the public 
assembly. 

Hermokratés began by denouncing the views, designs, and past 
history of Athens. He did not (he said) fear her - 

. eye *)° ° ermo- 
power, provided the Sicilian cities were united and kratés and 
true to each other: even against Syracuse alone, the Buphémus 
hasty retreat of the Athenians after the recent battle evese Ab 
had shown how little they confided in their own 
strength. What he did fear was the delusive promises and 
insinuations of Athens, tending to disunite the island, and to 
paralyze all joint resistance. Every one knew that her purpose 
in this expedition was to subjugate all Sicily—that Leontini and 
Egesta served merely as convenient pretences to put forward— 
and that she could have no sincere sympathy for Chalkidians in 
Sicily, when she herself held in slavery the Chalkidians in 
Eubea. It was in truth nothing else but an extension of the 
same scheme of rapacious ambition, whereby she had reduced her 
Ionian allies and kinsmen to their present wretched slavery, now 
threatened against Sicily. The Sicilians could not too speedily 
show her that they were no Ionians, made to be transferred from 
one master to another, but autonomous Dorians from the centre 
of autonomy—Peloponnésus. It would be madness to forfeit this 
honourable position through jealousy or lukewarmness among 
themselves. Let not the Kamarinzans imagine that Athens was 
striking a blow at Syracuse alone: they were themselves next 
neighbours of Syracuse, and would be the first victims if she 
were conquered. They might wish, from apprehension or envy, 
to see the superior power of Syracuse humbled ; but this could 
not happen without endangering their own existence. They 
ought to do for her what they would have asked her to do if the 

1 Thucyd. vi. 75, 
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Athenians had invaded Kamarina, instead of lending merely 
nominal aid, as they had hitherto done. Their former alliance 
with Athens was for purposes of mutual defence, not binding 
them to aid her in schemes of pure aggression. To hold aloof, 
give fair words to both parties, and leave Syracuse to fight the 
battle of Sicily single-handed, was as unjust as it was dishonour- 
able. Ifshe came off victor in the struggle, she would take care 
that the Kamarinzans should be no gainers by such a policy. 
The state of affairs was so plain that he (Hermokratés) could not 
pretend to enlighten them ; but he solemnly appealed to their 
sentiments of common blood and lineage. The Dorians of 
Syracuse were assailed by their eternal enemies the Ionians, and 
ought not to be now betrayed by their own brother Dorians of 
Kamarina.? 

Euphémus, in reply, explained the proceedings of Athens in 
Speech of | reference to her empire, and vindicated her against 
Euphémus. the charges of Hermokratés. Though addressing a 
Dorian assembly, he did not fear to take his start from the 
position laid down by Hermokratés, that Ionians were the natural 
enemies of Dorians. Under this feeling, Athens, as an Ionian 
city, had looked about to strengthen herself against the supremacy 
of her powerful Dorian neighbours in Peloponnésus. Finding 
herself after the repulse of the Persian king at the head of those 
Ionians and other Greeks who had just revolted from him, she 
had made use of her. position, as well as of her superior navy, to 
shake off the illegitimate ascendency of Sparta. Her empire was 
justified by regard for her own safety against Sparta, as well as 
by the immense superiority of her maritime efforts in the rescue 
of Greece from the Persians. Even in reference to her allies, she 
had good ground for reducing them to subjection, because they 
had made themselves the instruments and auxiliaries of the 
Persian king in his attempt to conquer er. Prudential views 
for assured safety to herself had thus led her to the acquisition of 
her present empire, and the same views now brought her to 
Sicily. He was prepared to show that the interests of Kamarina 
were in full accordance with those of Athens. The main purpose 
of Athens in Sicily was to prevent her Sicilian enemies from send- 
ing aid to her Peloponnesian enemies—to accomplish which 

1 Thucyd. vi. 77—80. 
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powerful Sicilian allies were indispensable to her. To enfeeble or 
subjugate her Sicilian allies would be folly : if she did this, they 
would not serve her purpose of keeping the Syracusans employed 
in their own island. Hence her desire to re-establish the expa- 
triated Leontines, powerful and free, though she retained the 
Chalkidians in Eubcea as subjects. Near home she wasted 
nothing but subjects, disarmed and tribute-paying, while in 
Sicily she required independent and efficient allies ; so that the 
double conduct, which Hermokrates reproached as inconsistent, 
proceeded from one and the same root of public prudence. 
Pursuant to that motive, Athens dealt differently with her 
different allies according to the circumstances of each. Thus she 
respected the autonomy of Chios and Methymna, and maintained 
equal relations with other islanders near Peloponnésus ; and such 
were the relations which she now wished to establish in Sicily. 

No—it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kamarinzans and 
other Sicilians had really ground to fear. Syracuse was aiming 
at the acquisition of imperial sway over the island ; and that 
which she had already done towards the Leontines showed what 
she was prepared to do, when the time came, against Kamarina 
and others. It was under this apprehension that the Kamarinzans 
had formerly invited Athens into Sicily : it would be alike unjust 
and impolitic were they now to repudiate her aid, for she could 
accomplish nothing without them ; if they did so on the present 
occasion, they would repent it hereafter when exposed to the 
hostility of a constantly encroaching neighbour, and when 
Athenian auxiliaries could not again be had. He repelled the 
imputations which Hermokratés had cast upon Athens; but the 
Kamarineans were not sitting as judges or censors upon her 
merits. It was for them to consider whether that meddlesome 
disposition, with which Athens was reproached, was not highly 
beneficial as the terror of oppressors, and the shield of weaker 
states, throughout Greece. He now tendered it to the 
Kamarinzans as their only security against Syracuse ; calling 
upon them, instead of living in perpetual fear of her aggression, 
to seize the present opportunity of attacking her on an equal 
footing, jointly with Athens. 

In these two remarkable speeches, we find Hermokratés 

1 Thucyd. vi. 83—87. 
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renewing substantially the same line of counsel as he had taken 
up ten years before at the congress of Gela—to settle all Sicilian 
differences at home, and above all things to keep out the 
intervention of Athens, who, if she once got footing in Sicily, 
would never rest until she reduced all the cities successively. 
This was the natural point of view for a Syracusan politician ; 
but by no means equally natural, nor equally conclusive, for an 
inhabitant of one of the secondary Sicilian cities—especially of 
the conterminous Kamarina. And the oration of Euphémus is 
an able pleading to demonstrate that the Kamarinzans had far 
more to fear from Syracuse than from Athens. His arguments 
to this point are at least highly plausible, if not convincing ; but 
he seems to lay himself open to attack from the opposite quarter. 
If Athens cannot hope to gain any subjects in Sicily, what 
motive has she for interfering? This Euphémus meets by con- 
tending that if she does not interfere, the Syracusans and their 
allies will come across and render assistance to the enemies of 
Athens in Peloponnésus. It is manifest, however, that under 
the actual circumstances of the time, Athens could have no real 
fears of this nature, and that her real motives for meddling in 
Sicily were those of hope and encroachment, not of self-defence. 
But it shows how little likely such hopes were to be realized— 
and therefore how ill-advised the whole plan of interference in 
Sicily was—that the Athenian envoy could say to the Kamari- 
nzans, in the same strain as Nikias had spoken at Athens when 
combating the wisdom of the expedition—“ Such is the distance 
of Sicily from Athens, and such the difficulty of guarding cities 
of great force and ample territory combined, that if we wished to 
hold you Sicilians as subjects, we should be unable to do it: we 
can only retain you as free and powerful allies”! What Nikias 
said at Athens to dissuade his countrymen from the enterprise, 
under sincere conviction, Euphémus repeated at Kamarina for 
the purpose of conciliating that city ; probably, without believing 
it himself, yet the anticipation was not on that account the less 
true and reasonable. 

, 1 Thucyd. vi. 86. mets ev Ye ovTe oKkevij Hreipwridwv, &. 

enpecvar Suvarot un ped’ Hud@v* ev Te Kat This is exactly the language of 
‘YEvopuevol KaKol KaTepyagaineda, advvaro. Nikias in his speech to the Athenians, 
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The Kamarinzans felt the force of both speeches, from 
-Hermokratés and Euphémus. ‘Their inclinations mp. Kama. 
carried them towards the Athenians, yet not without rineans 

° SAME : maintain 
a certain misgiving in case Athens should prove practical 
completely successful. Towards the Syracusans, on eubrality. 
the contrary, they entertained nothing but unqualified appre- 
hension and jealousy of very ancient date; and even now their 
great fear was of probable suffering if the Syracusans succeeded 
against Athens without their co-operation. In this dilemma 
they thought it safest to give an evasive answer, of friendly 
sentiment towards both parties, but refusal of aid to either ; 
hoping thus to avoid an inexpiable breach, whichever way the 
ultimate success might turn.? 

For a city comparatively weak and situated like Kamarina, 
such was perhaps the least hazardous policy. In December, 415 
B.C., no human being could venture to predict how the struggle 
between Nikias and the Syracusans in the coming year would 
turn out; nor were the Kamarinzans prompted by any hearty 
feeling to take the extreme chances with either party. Matters 
had borne a different aspect indeed in the preceding month of 
July, 415 B.c., when the Athenians first arrived. Had the 
vigorous policy urged by Lamachus been then followed up, the 
Athenians would always have appeared likely to succeed—if 
indeed they had not already become conquerors of Syracuse : 
so that waverers like the Kamarinzans would have remained 
attached to them from policy. The best way to obtain allies 
(Lamachus had contended) was to be prompt and decisive in 
action, and to strike at the capital point at once while the 
intimidating effect of their arrival was fresh. Of the value of 
his advice, an emphatic illustration is afforded by the conduct 
of Kamarina.? 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did little or nothing. 
He merely despatched envoys for the purpose of con- winter pro- 
ciliating the Sikels in the interior, where the autono- Ban of 

. : . 1K1as trom 
mous Sikels, who dwelt in the central regions of the his quarters 
island, for the most part declared in his favour—espe- + Katana. 
cially the powerful Sikel prince Archénidés—sending provisions 
and even money to the camp at Naxos. Against some refractory 


1 Thucyd. vi. 88, 2 Compare the remarks of Alkibiadés, Thucyd. vi. 91. 
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tribes Nikias sent detachments for purposes of compulsion ; 
while the Syracusans on their part did the like to counteract 
him. Such Sikel tribes as had become dependents of Syracuse 
stood aloof from the struggle. As the spring approached, Nikias 
transferred his position from Naxos to Katana, re-establishing 
that camp which the Syracusans had destroyed. 

He further sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite co-operation 
from that city ; and a second to the Tyrrhenian maritime cities 
on the southern coast of Italy,.some of whom had proffered to 
him their services, as ancient enemies of Syracuse, and now 
realized their promises. From Carthage nothing was obtained. 
To the Sikels, Egestzans, and all the other allies of Athens, 
Nikias also sent orders for bricks, iron bars, clamps, and every- 
thing suitable for the wall of circumvallation, which was to be 
commenced with the first burst of spring. 

While such preparations were going on in Sicily, debates of 
auuauy a portentous promise took place at Sparta. Immediately 
envoys sent after the battle near the Olympieion and the retreat 
to solicit of Nikias into winter quarters, the Syracusans had 
eoonth and despatched envoys to Peloponnésus to solicit reinforce- 

parta. : ; 

ments. Here again we are compelled to notice the 
lamentable consequences arising out of the inaction of Nikias. 
Had he commenced the siege of Syracuse on his first arrival, it 
may be doubted whether any such envoys would have been sent 
to Peloponnésus at all; at any rate, they would not have arrived 
in time to produce decisive effects.?, After exerting what influence 
they could upon the Italian Greeks, in their voyage, the Syra- 
cusan envoys reached Corinth, where they found the warmest 
reception and obtained promises of speedy succour. The Cor 
inthians furnished envoys of their own to accompany them to 
Sparta, and to back their request for Lacedzemonian aid. 

They found at the congress at Sparta another advocate upon 
Alkibiadés Whom they could not reasonably have counted— 
at Sparta— Alkibiadés. That exile had crossed over from Thurii 


his int : ADTs pol a 
hostility to to the Eleian port of Kylléné in Peloponnésus in a 


extbens: merchant-vessel,? and now appeared at Sparta on 
1 Thucyd. vi. = seems difficult to reconcile with the 
2 Thucyd. vi $ Vii. 42. assertion of Thucydidés (vi. 61) that 


3 Plutarch Calkib, c. 23) says that he his friends at Argos had incurred grave 
went to reside at Argos; but this suspicions of treason. 
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special invitation and safe-conduct from the Lacedemonians ; of 
whom he was at first vehemently afraid, in consequence of having 
raised against them that Peloponnesian combination which had 
given them so much trouble before the battle of Mantineia. He 
now appeared, too, burning with hostility against his country, and 
eager to inflict upon her all the mischief in his power. Having 
been the chief evil genius to plunge her, mainly for selfish ends of 
his own, into this ill-starred venture, he was now about to do his 
best to turn it into her irreparable ruin. His fiery stimulus and 
unmeasured exaggerations supplied what was wanting in Cor- 
inthian and Syracusan eloquence, and inflamed the tardy good- 
will of the Spartan Ephors into comparative decision and 
activity.1 His harangue in the Spartan congress is given to us by 
Thucydidés, who may possibly have heard it, as he was then 
himself in exile. Like the earlier speech which he puts into the 
mouth of Alkibiadés at Athens, it is characteristic in a high 
degree ; and interesting in another point of view as the latest 
composed speech of any length which we find in his history. I 
give here the substance, without professing to translate the 
words. 

“ First, I must address you, Lacedemonians, respecting the 
prejudices current against me personally, before I can 


Speech of 

hope to find a fair hearing on public matters. You etbadts 
. . ° iACE- 

know it was I who renewed my public connexion demonian 

with Sparta, after my ancestors before me had quar- 2SSembly. 
Cornelius Nepos (Alkib. c. 4) says, Athens and her allies. Whether he 


with greater probability of truth, that 
Alkibiadés went from Thurii, first to 
Elis, next to Thébes. 

Isokratés (De Bigis, Orat. xvi. s. 10) 
says that the Athenians banished him 
out of all Greece, inscribed his name 
on a column, and sent envoys to 
demand his person from the Argeians ; 
so that Alkibiadés was compelled to take 
refuge with the Lacedzmonians, This 
whole statement of Isokratés is ex- 
ceedingly loose and untrustworthy, 
carrying back the commencement of 
the conspiracy of the Four Hundred to 
a time anterior to the banishment of 
Alkibiadés. But, among all the vague 
sentences, this allegation that the 
Athenians banished him out of ail 
Greece stands prominent. They could 
only banish him from the territory of 


went to Argos, as I have already said, 
seems to me very doubtful; perhaps 
Plutarch copied the statement from 
this passage of Isokratés. 

But, under all circumstances, we are 
not to believe that Alkibiadés turned 
against his country, or went to Sparta, 
upon compulsion. The first act of his 
hostility to Athens (the disappointing 
her of the acquisition of Messené) was 
committed before he left Sicily. More- 
over, Thucydidés represents him as 
unwilling indeed to go to Sparta, but 
only unwilling because he was afraid 
of the Spartans; in fact, waiting 
for a safe conduct and invitation 
from them. Thucydidés mentions 
nothing about his going to Argos 
(vi. 88). 

1 Thucyd. vi 88, 
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relled with you and renounced it. Moreover, I assiduously 
cultivated your favour on all points, especially by attentions to 
your prisoners at Athens ; but while I was showing all this zeal 
towards you, you took the opportunity of the peace which you 
made with Athens to employ my enemies as your agents—thus 
strengthening their hands, and dishonouring me. It was this 
conduct of yours which drove me to unite with the Argeians and 
Mantineians ; nor ought you to be angry with me for mischief 
which you thus drew upon yourselves. Probably some of you 
hate me too, without any good reason, as a forward partisan of 
democracy. My family were always opposed to the Peisistratid 
despots ; and as all opposition, to a ruling One or Few, takes the 
name of The People, so from that time forward we continued to 
act. as leaders of the people.’ Moreover our established constitu- 
tion was a democracy, so that I had no choice but to obey; 
though J did my best to maintain a moderate line of political 
conduct in the midst of the reigning licence. It was not my 
family, but others, who in former times as well as now led the 
people into the worst courses—those same men who sent me into 
exile. I always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the entire 
city ; thinking it right to uphold that constitution in which 
Athens had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which I 
found already existing. For as to democracy, all we Athenians 
of common sense well knew its real character. Personally, I 
have better reason than any one else to rail against it—if one 
could say anything new about such confessed folly ; but I did 
not think it safe to change the government, while you were 
standing by as enemies. 

“So much as to myself personally : I shall now talk to you 
about the business of the meeting, and tell you something more 


1 Thucyd. vi. 89. tots yap tupavvors means of excusing them before a Lace- 


aet TOTE Staopot éopev, wav Sé TO evav- 
TLOUMLEVOV TO SuvacrevovTe Synmos wvo- 
Macrat’ Kal am éxetvou évpmapémervev 7 
Mposragia yuiv TOV TAnOovs. 
It is to be recollected that the 
Lacedzemonians had been always op- 
pored to t¥pavvor or despots, and had 
een particularly opposed to the 
Peisistratid tvpavvo., whom they in 
fact put down. In tracing his demo- 
cratical tendencies, therefore, to this 
source, Alkibiadés took the best 


on audience. 

2 Thucyd. vi, 89. mets dé rod Supe 
TavTos mpoeaTyuey, Sixacovvres, ev @ 
TXHPATL peyiorn H moALS ervy ave Kat 
eAcvPepwratn ovca, kat omep ro) ar TUS, 
TOUTO Euvdiaca ce * émet Snoxpatiav ye 
kai eytyverKopey ot _Ppovovvres Th, Kat 
avros ovdevos av Xetpov, dow Kat Aowdo- 
pyro’ adda Tepe podoyoumerns avotas 
ovdev av Kavvov A€youTo* kat TO peOio~ 
Tava auTnv ove edoKer New acpares 
Elva, UMaY TOAELWY TPOTKAAnKEVwM, 
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than you yet know. Our purpose in sailing from Athens was 
first to conquer the Sicilian Greeks—next the Italian Greeks— 
afterwards, to make an attempt on the Carthaginian empire and 
on Carthage herself. If all or most of this succeeded, we were 
then to attack Peloponnésus. We intended to bring to this 
enterprise the entire power of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, 
besides large numbers of Iberian and other warlike barbaric 
mercenaries, together with many new triremes built from the 
abundant forests of Italy, and large supplies both of treasure and 
provision. We could thus blockade Peloponnésus all round with 
our fleet, and at the same time assail it with our land force; and 
we calculated, by taking some towns by storm and occupying 
others as permanent fortified positions, that we should easily 
conquer the whole peninsula, and then become undisputed 
masters of Greece. You thus hear the whole scheme of our 
expedition from the man who knows it best; and you may 
depend on it that the remaining generals will execute all this, if 
they can. Nothing but your intervention can hinder them. If 
indeed the Sicilian Greeks were all united, they might hold out ; 
but the Syracusans standing alone cannot—beaten as they already 
have been in a general action, and blocked up as they are by sea. 
If Syracuse falls into the hands of the Athenians, all Sicily and 
all Italy will share the same fate; and the danger which I have 
described will be soon upon you. 

“Tt is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily—it is for 
the safety of Peloponnésus—that I now urge you to send across, 
forthwith, a fleet with an army of hoplites as rowers, and, what 
I consider still more important than an army, a Spartan general 
to take the supreme command. Moreover you must also carry 
on declared and vigorous war against Athens here, that the 
Syracusans may be encouraged to hold out, and that Athens may 
be in no condition to send additional reinforcements thither. 
You must further fortify and permanently garrison Dekeleia in 
Attica :1 that is the contingency which the Athenians have 
always been most afraid uf, and which therefore you may know 
to be your best policy. You will thus get into your own hands 


1The establishment and permanent ians even before the beginning of the 
occupation of a fortified post in Attica war (Thucyd. i. 122). 
had been contemplated by the Corinth- 
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the live and dead stock of Attica, interrupt the working of the 
silver mines at Laureion, deprive the Athenians of their profits 
from judicial fines! as well as of their landed revenue, and dispose 
the subject-allies to withhold their tribute. 

“ None of you ought to think the worse of me because I make 
this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction with her 
enemies—I who once passed for a lover of my country.? Nor 
ought you to mistrust my assurances as coming from the reckless 
passion of an exile. The worst enemies of Athens are not those 
who make open war like you, but those who drive her best 
friends into hostility. I loved my country? while I was secure 
as a citizen—I love her no more now that I am wronged. In 
fact, I do not conceive myself to be assailing a country still mine: 
I am rather trying to win back a country now lost tome. The 
real patriot is not he who, having unjustly lost his country, 
acquiesces in patience, but he whose ardour makes him try every 
means to regain her. 

“ Employ me without fear, Lacedemonians, in any service of 
danger or suffering: the more harm I did you formerly as an 
enemy, the more good I can now do you as a friend. But above 
all, do not shrink back from instant operations both in Sicily 
and in Attica, upon which so much depends. You will thus put 
down the power of Athens, present as well as future ; you will 
dwell yourselves in safety ; and you will become the leaders of 
undivided Hellas, by free consent and without force.” 4 

Enormous consequences turned upon this speech—no less 
, masterly in reference to the purpose and the audience, 
than infamous as an indication of the character of the 
speaker. If its contents became known at Athens, as 
they probably did, the enemies of Alkibiadés would 
be supplied with a justification of their most violent political 


Great effec 
of his 
speech on 
the Pelo- 
ponnesians, 


1 The occupation of Dekeleia made 
it necessary for the larger number of 
Athenians to be almost incessantly 
under arms. Instead of acity, Athens 
became a guardpost, says Thucydidés 
(vii. 28). There was therefore seldom 
leisure for the convocation of that 
numerous body of citizens who formed 
a Dikastery. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 92. Kai xeipwv ovdevi 
agua Soxecy v UM@V elvat, el TQ EMAUTOU META 
TOV TOAEMLWTATHY, puddmoaris mote Sok@y 


elvat, viv éyKpaTas emépxopmar. 
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attacks. That imputation which they had taken so much pains 
to fasten upon him, citing in proof of it alike his profligate 
expenditure, overbearing insolence, and derision of the religious 
ceremonies of the state1—that he detested the democracy in his 
heart, submitted to it only from necessity, and was watching for 
the first safe opportunity of subverting it—appears here in his 
own language as matter of avowal and boast. The sentence of 
condemnation against him would now be unanimously approved, 
even by those who at the time had deprecated it; while the people 
would be more firmly persuaded than before of the reality of the 
association between irreligious manifestations and treasonable 
designs. Doubtless the inferences so drawn from the speech 
would be unsound, because it represented, not the actual past 
sentiments of Alkibiadés, but those to which he now found it 
convenient to lay claim. As far as so very selfish a politician could 
be said to have any preference, democracy was, in some respects, 
more convenient to him than oligarchy. Though offensive to his 
taste, it held out larger prospects to his love of show, his adven- 
turous ambition, and his rapacity for foreign plunder ; while 
under an oligarchy, the jealous restraints, and repulses imposed 
on him by a few equals, would be perhaps more galling to his 
temper than those arising from the whole people? He takes 
credit in his speech for moderation as opposed to the standing 
licence of democracy. But this isa pretence absurd even to extra- 
vagance, which Athenians of all parties would have listened to 
with astonishment. Such licence as that of Alkibiadés himself 
had never been seen at Athens; and it was the adventurous 
instincts of the democracy towards foreign conquest—combined 
with their imperfect apprehension of the limits and conditions 
under which alone their empire could be permanently maintained 
—which he stimulated up to the highest point, and then made 
use of for his own power and profit. As against himself, he had 
reason for accusing his political enemies of unworthy manceuvres, 
and even of gross political wickedness, if they were authors or 
accomplices (as seems probable of some) in the mutilation of the 
Herm. But most certainly their public advice to the common- 


1 Thucyd. vi. 28. amd TOV OMOlwY, EAKagaovmevds TLS Héper 
2 See a remarkable passage of Thuc. —and the note in explanation of it, ina 
Vill. 89—pdov ta amoBaivovta, ws ovx later chapter of this History, chap. ‘lxii. 
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wealth was far less mischievous than his. And if we are to 
strike the balance of personal political merit between Alkibiadés 
and his enemies, we must take into the comparison his fraud 
upon the simplicity of the Lacedemonian envoys, recounted in 
the last preceding chapter but one of this history. 

If then that portion of the speech of Alkibiadés, wherein he 
Misrepre. touches upon Athenian politics and his own past 
sentations conduct, is not to be taken as historical evidence, just 


inthe" as little can we trust the following portion in which 
pe he professes to describe the real purposes of Athens in 


her Sicilian expedition. That any such vast designs as those 
which he announces were ever really contemplated even by him- 
self and his immediate friends is very improbable ; that they 
were contemplated by the Athenian public, by the armament, or 
by Nikias, is utterly incredible. The tardiness and timid move- 
ments of the armament (during the first eight months after 
arriving at Rhegium), recommended by Nikias, partially admitted 
even by Alkibiadés, opposed only by the unavailing wisdom of 
Lamachus, and not strongly censured when known at Athens, 
conspire to prove that their minds were not at first fully made up 
even to the siege of Syracuse; that they counted on alliances 
and money in Sicily which they did not find ; and that those 
who sailed from Athens with large hopes of brilliant and easy 
conquest were soon taught to see the reality with different eyes. 
If Alkibiadés had himself conceived at Athens the designs which 
he professed to reveal in his speech at Sparta, there can be little 
doubt that he would have espoused the scheme of Lamachus—or 
rather would have originated it himself. We find him indeed, 
in his speech delivered at Athens before the determination to 
sail, holding out hopes that, by means of conquests in Sicily, 
Athens might become mistress of all Greece. But this is there 
put as an alternative and as a favourable possibility—is noticed 
only in one place, without expansion or amplification—and shows 
that the speaker did not reckon upon finding any such expecta- 
tions prevalent among his hearers. Alkibiadés could not have 
ventured to promise, in his discourse at Athens, the results which 
he afterwards talked of at Sparta as having been actually con- 
templated—Sicily, Italy, Carthage, Iberian mercenaries, &c., all 
ending in a blockading fleet large enough to gird round Pelopon- 
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nésus.!. Had he put forth such promises, the charge of juvenile 
folly which Nikias urged against him would probably have been 
believed by every one. His speech at Sparta, though it has 
passed with some as a fragment of true Grecian history, seems 
in truth little better than a gigantic romance, dressed up to alarm 
his audience.” 

Intended for this purpose, it was eminently suitable and effec- 
tive. The Lacedemonians had already been partly »..o1utions 
moved by the representations from Corinth and Syra- of the 

Spartans. 

cuse, and were even prepared to send envoys to the 

latter place with encouragement to hold out against Athens. But 
the peace of Nikias, and the alliance succeeding it, still subsisted 
between Athens and Sparta. It had indeed been partially and 
indirectly violated in many ways, but both the contracting parties 
still considered it as subsisting, nor would either of them yet con- 
sent to break their oaths openly and avowedly. For this reason 
—as well as from the distance of Sicily, great even in the estima- 
tion of the more nautical Athenians—the Ephors could not yet 
make up their minds to despatch thither any positive aid. It 
was exactly in this point of hesitation between the will and the 
deed that the energetic and vindictive exile from Athens found 
them. His flaming picture of the danger impending—brought 
home to their own doors, and appearing to proceed from the best 
informed of all witnesses—overcame their reluctance at once ; 
while he at the same time pointed out the precise steps whereby 
their interference would be rendered of most avail. The transfer 
of Alkibiadés to Sparta thus reverses the superiority of force 
between the two contending chiefs of Greece— Momentumque 
fuit mutatus Curio rerum”. He had not yet shown his power 
of doing his country good, as we shall find him hereafter engaged 
during the later years of the war: his first achievements were 
but too successful in doing her harm. 

The Lacedemonians forthwith resolved to send an auxiliary 
force to Syracuse. But as this could not be done be- me race. 
fore the spring, they nominated Gylippus commander, d«monians 

F : : : : send 
directing him to proceed thither without delay, and Gylippus to 
to take counsel with the Corinthians for operations as 5Yt@cuse- 


1 Thucyd. vi. 12—17. 2 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 17. 
3 Lucan, Pharsal. iy. 819. 
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speedy as the case admitted.1 We do not know that Gylippus 
had as yet given any positive evidence of that consummate skill 
and activity which we shall presently be called upon to describe. 
He was probably chosen on account of his superior acquaintance 
with the circumstances of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks ; since 
his father Kleondridas, after having been banished from Sparta 
fourteen years before the Peloponnesian war, for taking Athenian 
bribes, had been domiciliated as a citizen at Thurii2 Gylippus 
desired the Corinthians to send immediately two triremes for 
him to Asiné in the Messenian Gulf, and to prepare as many 
others as their docks could furnish. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 93; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 23; Diodor. xiii. 7. 
2 ‘Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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CHAPTER LIX, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE 
BY NIKIAS, DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHENIAN EX- 
PEDITION UNDER DEMOSTHENES AND THE RESUMP- 
TION OF THE GENERAL WAR. 


Tue Athenian troops at Katana, probably tired of inaction, were 
put in motion in the early spring, even before the 
arrival of the reinforcements from Athens, and sailed 
to the deserted walls of Megara, not far from Syra- see 
cuse, which the Syracusans had recently garrisoned. the early 
Having in vain attacked the Syracusan garrison and sng: 
laid waste the neighbouring fields, they re-embarked, landed 
again for similar purposes at the mouth of the river Terias, and 
then, after an insignificant skirmish, returned to Katana. An 
expedition into the interior of the island px cured for them the 
alliance of the Sikel town of Kentoripa; and the cavalry being 
now arrived from Athens, they prepared for operations against 
Syracuse. Nikias had received from Athens 250 horsemen fully 
equipped—for whom horses were to be procured in Sicily }—30 
horse-bowmen, and 300 talents in money. He was not long in 
furnishing them with horses from Egesta and Katana, from 
which cities he also received some further cavalry—so that he 
was presently able to muster 650 cavalry in all.” 

Even before this cavalry could be mounted, Nikias made his 
first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusan generals on their 
side, apprised of the arrival of the reinforcement from Athens, 


B.C, 414, 


1 Horses were so largely bred in IlGAov BeBaooay. 
Sicily, that they even found their way 
into Attica and Central Greece—So- If the Scholiast is to be trusted, the 
phoklés, Géd. Kolon. 312— Sicilian horses were of unusually great 
yuvaty’ ope RIZE. 
Sretxoveay nuty, dgoor, Aitvaias emi 2 Thucyd. vi, 95—98, 
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and aware that besieging operations were on the point of being 
commenced, now thought it necessary to take the precaution of 
occupying and guarding the roads of access to the high ground of 
Epipole which overhung their outer city. 

Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts—an inner and outer 
city. The former was comprised in the island of 


Eonanat Ortygia, the original settlement founded by Archias, 
fortifica- and within which the modern city is at this moment 


Syracuse, included: the latter, or outer city, afterwards known 
at the time 


when by the name of Achradina, occupied the high 
Nikias __ ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, but does 


Innerand not seem to have joined the inner city, or to have 
CLT i aebeen comprised in the same fortification. This outer 
city was defended, on the north and east, by the sea, with rocks 
presenting great difficulties of landing, and by a seawall; so 
that on these sides it was out of the reach of attack. Its wall on 
the land side, beginning from the sea somewhat eastward of the 
entrance of the cleft now called Santa Bonagia or Panagia, ran in 
a direction westward of south as far as the termination of the high 
ground of Achradina, and then turned eastward along the stone 
quarries now known as those of the Capucins and Novanteris, 
where the ground is in part so steep that probably little fortifi- 
cation was needed. This fortified high land of Achradina thus 
constituted the outer city; while the lower ground, situated 
between it and the inner city or Ortygia, seems at this time not 
to have been included in the fortifications of either, but was 
employed (and probabiw had been employed even from the first 
settlement in the island), partly for religious processions, games, 
and other multitudinous ceremonies—partly for the burial of the 
dead, which, according to invariable Grecian custom, was 
performed without the walls of the city. Extensive catacombs 
yet remain to mark the length of time during which this ancient 
Nekropolis served its purpose. 

To the north-west of the outer city-wall, in the direction of the 
Localities Port called Trogilus, stood an unfortified suburb 
ebhout tre which afterwards became enlarged into the distinct 
outer city— walled town of Tyché. West of the southern part of 
Epipole. the same outer city-wall (nearly south-west of the 
outer city itself) stood another suburb——afterwards known and 
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fortified as Neapolis, but deriving its name, in the year 415 
B.¢c., from having within it the statue and consecrated ground 
of Apollo Temenités! (which stood a little way up on the 
ascent of the hill of Epipole), and stretching from thence 
down southward in the direction of the Great Harbour. 
Between these two suburbs lay a broad open space, the ground 
rising in gradual acclivity from Achradina to the westward, and 
diminishing in breadth as it rose higher, until at length it ended 
in a small conical mound called in modern times the Belvidere. 
This acclivity formed the eastern ascent of the long ridge of high 
ground called Epipole. It was a triangle upon an inclined plane, 
of which Achradina was the base; to the north as well as to the 
south, it was suddenly broken off by lines of limestone cliff 
(forming the sides of the triangle), about fifteen or twenty feet 
high, and quite precipitous, except in some few openings made 
for convenient ascent. From the western point or apex of the 
triangle, the descent was easy and gradual (excepting two or 
three special mounds or cliffs) towards the city, the interior of 
which was visible from this outer slope.” 

According to the warfare of that time, Nikias could only take 
Syracuse by building a wall of circumvallation so as 
to cut off its supplies by land, and at the same time 
blockading it by sea. Now looking at the inner and 


Possibili- 
ties of the 
siege when 
Nikias first 


outer city as above described, at the moment when he ae 
first reached Sicily, we see that (after defeating the iupeane of 
peks . : . ulties 

Syracusans and driving them within their walls, through 
his delay. 


which would be of course the first part of the process) 
he might have carried his blockading wall in a direction nearly 


1 At the neighbouring city of Gela, 
also, a little without the walls, there 
stood a large brazen statue of Apollo 
—of so much sanctity, beauty, or 
notoriety, that the Carthaginians in 
their invasion of the island (seven years 
after the siege of Syracuse by Nikias) 
carried it away with them and trans- 
ported it to Tyre (Dioddr. xiii. 108). 

2In reference to all these topogra- 
phical details, the reader is requested 
to consult the two Plans of Syracuse 
annexed to the present volume, to- 
gether with the explanatory Appendix 
on the Operations of the Siege. The 
very perspicuous description of Epi- 
pole, also, given by Mr. Stanley (as 


embodied in Dr. Arnold’s Appendix to 
the third volume of his Thucydidés), 
e especially commended to his atten- 
ion. 

In the Appendix (see end of the 
volume) I have been unavoidably com- 
peiled to repeat a portion of the matter 
contained in my general narrative ; for 
which repetition I hope to be par- 
doned. 

In Plan I., given at the end of this 
volume, the letters A, B, C, D, represent 
the wall of the Outer City as it seems 
to have stood when Nikias first arrived 
in Sicily. The letters E, F, represent 
the wall of the Inner City at the same 
moment, 
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southerly from the innermost point of the cleft of Santa Bonagia, 
between the city-wall and the Temenitis, so as to reach the Great 
Harbour at a spot not far westward of the junction of Ortygia 
with the mainland. Or he might have landed in the Great 
Harbour, and executed the same wall, beginning from the oppo- 
siteend. Or he might have preferred to construct two blockading 

walls, one for each city separately : a short wall would have 
sufficed in front of the isthmus joining Ortygia, while a separate 
wall might have been carried to shut up the outer city, across the 
unfortified space constituting the Nekropolis opposite to Ortygia. 
Such weré the possibilities of the case at the time when Nikias 
first reached Rhegium. But during the many months of inaction 
which he had allowed, the Syracusans had barred out both these 
possibilities, and had greatly augmented the difficulties of his 
intended enterprise. They had constructed a new wall, covering 
both their inner and their outer city—stretching across the whole 
front which faced the slope of Epipole, from the Great Harbour 
to the opposite sea near Santa Bonagia—and expanding westward 
so as to include within it the statue and consecrated ground of 
Apollo Temenités, with the cliff near adjoining to it known by 
the name of the Temenite Cliff This was done for the express 
purpose of lengthening the line indispensable for the besiegers to 
make their wall a good blockade. After it was finished, Nikias 
could not begin his blockade from the side of the Great Harbour, 
since he would have been obstructed by the precipitous southern 
cliff of Epipole. He was under the necessity of beginning his wall 
from a portion of the higher ground of Epipole, and of carrying it 
both along a greater space and higher up on the slope, until he 
touched the Great Harbour at a point farther removed from 
Ortygia. 

Syracuse having thus become assailable only from the side of 
Epipole, the necessity so created for carrying on operations much 
higher up on the slope gave to the summit of that eminence 
a greater importance than it had before possessed. Nikias, doubt- 
less furnished with good local information by the exiles, seems 


1 Thucyd. Vi. 75. éretxigov S€ Kal ot be u éLaacovo sevaToTEeixtaTor 
Lupaxocior év 7H Xelmare TOVTH pds Te HOLY, Hv dpa chdddwvTa, &e. 
TH woAe, Tov Temevirny evros mounoa- In Plan ae the letters G, H, I, re- 
wevol, TECXOS Tapa wav To mpos present this ‘additional or advanced 
Tas "Emtmodas Opav, drws uw fortification. 
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to have made this discovery earlier than the Syracusan generals, 
who (having been occupied in augmenting their 

. Increased 
defences on another point where they were yet more importance 
vulnerable) did not make it until immediately before of "esPper 
the opening of the spring campaign. It was at that Hpipole. 
critical moment that they proclaimed a full muster, tere: 
for break of day, in the low mead on the left bank anne ren 
of the Anapus. After an inspection of arms, and summit of 
probably final distribution of forces for the approach- ™?"P0!* 
ing struggle, a chosen regiment of 600 hoplites was placed under 
the orders of an Andrian exile named Diomilus, in order to act 
as garrison of Epipole, as well as to be in constant readiness 
wherever they might be wanted.1 These men were intended to 
occupy the strong ground on the summit of the hill, and thus 
obstruct all the various approaches to it, seemingly not many in 
number, and all narrow. 

But before they had yet left their muster, to march to the 
summit, intelligence reached them that the Athenians 
were already in possession of it. Nikias and a aaed 
Lamachus, putting their troops on board at Katana, ee 
had sailed during the preceding night to a landing- 
place not far from a place called Leon or the Lion, which was 
only six or seven furlongs from Epipole, and seems to have lain 
between Megara and the peninsula of Thapsus. They here 
landed their hoplites, and placed their fleet in safety under cover 
of a palisade across the narrow isthmus of Thapsus, before day, 
and before the Syracusans had any intimation of their arrival. 
Their hoplites immediately moved forward with rapid step to 
ascend Epipole, mounting seemingly from the north-east, by the 
side towards Megara and farthest removed from Syracuse ; so 
that they first reached the summit called Eurydlus, near the apex 
of the triangle above described. From hence they commanded 
the slope of Epipole beneath them and the town of Syracuse to 
the eastward. They were presently attacked by the Syracusans, 
who broke up their muster in the mead as soon as they heard the 
news. Butas the road by which they had to march, approaching 
EuryAlus from the south-west, was circuitous, and hardly less 
than three English miles in length, they had the mortification 


1 Thucyd. vi. 96. 
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of seeing that the Athenians were already masters of the position ; 
and when they hastened up to retake it, the rapid pace had so 
disordered their ranks, that the Athenians attacked them at great 
advantage, besides having the higher ground. The Syracusans 
were driven back to their city with loss, Diomilus with half his 
regiment being slain ; while the Athenians remained masters of 
the high ground of Eury4lus, as well as of the upper portion of 
the slope of Epipole.? 

This was a most important advantage —indeed, seemingly 
The success @S8ential to the successful prosecution of the siege. 
of this It was gained by a plan both well laid and well 
Oaanatialee executed, grounded upon the omission of the Syra- 
the effective cusans to occupy a post of which they did not 
prosecution at first perceive the importance—and which, in fact, 
Sacer only acquired its pre-eminent importance from the 
new enlargement made by the Syracusans in their fortifications. 
To that extent, therefore, it depended upon a favourable accident 
which could not have been reasonably expected to occur. The 
capture of Syracuse was certain, upon the supposition that the 
attack and siege of the city had been commenced on the first 
arrival of the Athenians in the island, without giving time for 
any improvement in its defensibility. But the moment such 
delay was allowed, success ceased to be certain, depending more 
or less upon this favourable turn of accident. The Syracusans 
actually did a great deal to create additional difficulty to the 
besiegers, and might have done more, especially in regard to the 
occupation of the high ground above Epipole. Had they taken 
this precaution, the effective prosecution of the siege would have 
been rendered extremely difficult, if not completely frustrated. 

On the next morning Nikias and Lamachus marched their 
First _ army down the slope of Epipole near to the Syracusan 
of hanes walls, and offered battle, which the enemy did not 
Sete accept. They then withdrew the Athenian troops ; 
Athenians after which their first operation was to construct a 
cate po fort on the high ground called Labdalum, near the 
Circle. western end of the upper northern cliffs bordering 
Epipole, on the brink of the cliff, and looking northward 
towards Megara. This was intended as a place of security 


1 Thucyd. vi. 97. 
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wherein both treasures and stores might be deposited, so as to 
leave the army unencumbered in its motions. The Athenian 
cavalry being now completed by the new arrivals from Egesta, 
Nikias descended from Labdalum to a new position called Syké, 
lower down on Epipole, seemingly about midway between the 
northern and southern cliffs. He here constructed, with as much 
rapidity as possible, a walled enclosure, called the Circle, intended 
as a centre from whence the projected wall of circumvallation 
was to start northward towards the sea at Trogilus, southward 
towards the Great Harbour. This circle appears to have covered 
a considerable space, and was further protected by an outwork, 
the front of which measured one thousand feet.1 Astounded at 
the rapidity with which the Athenians executed this construc- 
tion,? the Syracusans marched their forces out, and prepared to 
give battle in order to interrupt it. But when the Athenians, 
relinquishing the work, drew up on their side in battle order, 
the Syracusan generals were so struck with their manifest 
superiority in soldier-like array, as compared with the disorderly 
trim of their own ranks, that they withdrew their soldiers back 
‘into the city without venturing to engage, merely leaving a 
body of horse to harass the operations of the besiegers, and 
constrain them to keep in masses. The newly-acquired Athenian 
cavalry, however, were here brought for the first time into 
effective combat. With the aid of one tribe of their own hoplites, 
they charged the Syracusan horse, drove them off with some 
loss, and erected their trophy. This is the only occasion on 
which we read of the Athenian cavalry being brought into con- 
flict ; though Nikias had made the absence of cavalry the great 
reason for his prolonged inaction. 

Interruption being thus checked, Nikias continued his block- 
ading operations; first completing the Circle,* then First 
beginning his wall of circumvallation in a northerly Counter. 
direction from the Circle towards Trogilus: for Syracusans. 


1 Thucyd. vi. 98. éyapovy mpos tyv passed all other Greeks in the diligence 
SuKjv ot ’AOnvator, tvamep kabegouevor and skill with which they executed 
éte(xtoav Tov KUKAOV Sia TAXOUS. fortifications: see some examples, 

The probable position of this Athe- Thucyd. v. 75—82; Xenoph. Hellen. 
nian KvxAos or Circle will be found on iv. 4, 18. 
both the Plans in the Appendix, 3 Dr. Arnold, in his note on Thucyd. 
marked by the letter K. vi. 98, says that the Circle is spoken of, 

2The Athenians seem to have sur- in one passage of Thucydidés, as if it 
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which purpose a portion of his forces were employed in bringing 
stones and wood, and depositing them in proper places along the 
intended line. So strongly did Hermokratés feel the inferiority 
of the Syracusan hoplites in the field, that he discouraged any 
fresh general action, and proposed to construct a counter-wall or 
eross-wall, traversing the space along which the Athenian 
circumvallation must necessarily be continued, so as to impede 
its further progress. A tenable counter-wall, if they could get 
time to carry it sufficiently far to a defensible terminus, would 
completely defeat the intent of the besiegers ; but even if Nikias 
should interrupt the work by his attacks, the Syracusans calcu- 
lated on being able to provide a sufficient force to repel him 
during the short time necessary for hastily constructing the 
palisade or front outwork. Such palisade would serve them as a 
temporary defence, while they finished the more elaborate cross- 
wall behind it ; and would, even at the worst, compel Nikias to 
suspend all his proceedings and employ his whole force to dis- 


lodge them.? 


had never been completed. I construe 
this one passage differently from him 
(vii. 2, 4)—16 GAAw Tod KVKAOV Mpds TOV 
Tpwytdov ért thy étépav @ddacoar: 
where I think 74 GAAw rod KdKdov is 
equivalent to érépw0c tod KikAov—as 
plainly appears from the accompanying 
mention of Trogilus and the northern 
sea. I am persuaded that the Circle 
was finished ; and Dr. Arnold himself 
indicates two passages in which it is 
distinctly spoken of as having been 
completed. See Appendix to this 
volume. 

1Thucyd. vi. 99. tbmrorerxyigerv 
dé apervov eddxet etvar (Trois Supako- 
atots) if execvoe (the Athenians) éueAAov 
afew To Teixos* Kai et POdaceLay, amo- 
KAY Tels ylyvedOat, Kai dua Kal ev TOUT 
eu emBoyPotev, wépos avTimewrery avTors 
THS OTpatids, kat POdverv avTol Tp OK a- 
TahkawBavovTes Tors otavpois TAS 
epodous: exeivovs S& av mavomevous 
TOU Epyou Tavras av Mpds Ohas TpéTETO aL. 
—The probable course of this first 
counter-wall is marked on Plan I. by 
the letters N, O. 
_, The Scholiast here explains tas 
epddovs to mean ra Baouro—adding 
oAlya Sé Ta emBadjvae Svvepeva, dra TO 
TeAmatades elvar To xwpiov. Though he 
is here followed by the best com- 
mentators, I cannot think that his 


explanation is correct. He evidently 
supposes that this first counter-wall of 
the Syracusans was built (as we shall 
see presently that the second counter- 
work was) across the marsh, or low 
ground between the southern cliff 
of Epipole and the Great Harbour. 
““The ground being generally marshy 
(reAwatades), there were only a few 
places where it could becrossed.” But 
I conceive this supposition to be 
erroneous. The first counter-wall of the 
Syracusans was carried, as it seems to 
me, up the slope of Epipole, between 
the Athenian circle and the southern 
cliff: it commenced at the Syracusan 
newly-erected advanced wall, enclosing 
the Temenitis. This was all hard, firm 
ground, such as the Athenians could 
march across at any point: there 
might perhaps be some roughnesses 
here and there, but they would be mere 
exceptions to the general character of 
the ground. 

It appears to me that tas éfddous 
means simply “‘the attacks of the 
Athenians ”—without intending to de- 
note any special assailable points:—zpo- 
kaTadapBavery Tas epddovs means * to 
get beforehand with the attacks” (see 
Thucyd. i. 57, v. 30). This is in fact 
the more usual meaning of éodos (com- 
pare vii. 5; vii. 43; 1,6; v. 35; vi. 63), 
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Accordingly they took their start from the postern gate near 
the grove of Apollo Temenités—a gate in the new 
wall erected four or five months before to enlarge 
the fortified space of the city. From this point, 
which was lower down on the slope of Epipole than 
the Athenian Circle, they carried their palisade and 
counter-wall up the slope, in a direction calculated to intersect 
the intended line of hostile circumvallation southward of the 
Circle. The nautical population from Ortygia could be employed 
in this enterprise, since the city was still completely undisturbed 
by sea and mistress of the Great Harbour—the Athenian fleet 
not having yet moved from Thapsus. Besides this active crowd 
of workmen, the sacred olive-trees in the Temenite grove were 
cut down to serve as materials; and by such efforts the work 
was presently finished to a sufficient distance for traversing and 
intercepting the blockading wall intended to come southward 
from the Circle. It seems to have terminated at the brink of 
the precipitous southern cliff of Epipole, which prevented the 
Athenians from turning it and attacking it in flank; while it was 
defended in front by a stockade and topped with wooden towers 
for discharge of missiles. One tribe of hoplites was left to defend 
it, while the crowd of Syracusans who had either been employed 
on the work or on guard returned back into the city. 

During all this process, Nikias had not thought it prudent tc 
interrupt them. Employed as he seems to have been 
on the Circle, and on the wall branching out from the 
Circle northward, he was unwilling to march across gectrdyed 
the slope of Epipole to attack them with half his Be 
forces, leaving his own rear exposed to attack from ; 
the numerous Syracusans in the city, and his own Circle only 
partially guarded. Moreover, by such delay he was enabled to 
prosecute his own part of the circumvallation without hindrance, 
and to watch for an opportunity of assaulting the new counter- 
wall with advantage. Such an opportunity soon occurred, just 


Tes direc- 
tion, south 
of the 
Athenian 
Circle—its 
completion. 


It is 
stormed, 
taken, and 


“attack, approach, visit,” &c. There It will be seen that arguments have 


are doubtless other passages in which 
it means ‘“‘the way or road through 
which the attack was made”: in one 
of these, however (vii. 51), all the best 
editors now read éoaddov instead of 
édddov. 


been founded upon the inadmissible 

sense which the ‘scholiast here gives to 

the word éfoio.: see Dr. Arnold, 

Memoir on the Map of ‘Syracuse, 

App. to his ed. of Thue. vol. iii, p. 271. 
1 Thucyd. vi. 100. 
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at the time when he had accomplished the further important 
object of destroying the aqueducts which supplied the city, 
partially at least, with water for drinking. The Syracusans 
appear to have been filled with confidence both by the completion 
of their counter-wall—which seemed an effective bar to the 
besiegers—and by his inaction. The tribe left on guard pre- 
sently began to relax in their vigilance : instead of occupying the 
wall, tents were erected behind it to shelter them from the mid- 
day sun; while some even permitted themselves to take repose 
during that hour within the city walls. Such negligence did 
not escape the Athenian generals, who silently prepared an 
assault for midday. Three hundred chosen hoplites, with some 
light troops clothed in panoplies for the occasion, were instructed 
to sally out suddenly and run across straight to attack the 
stockade and counter-wall, while the main Athenian force 
marched in two divisions under Nikias and Lamachus, half 
towards the city walls to prevent any succour from coming out 
of the gates—half towards the Temenite postern-gate from 
whence the stockade and cross-wall commenced. The rapid 
forward movement of the chosen three hundred was crowned 
with full success. They captured both the stockade and the 
counter-wall, feebly defended by its guards; who, taken by 
surprise, abandoned their post and fled along behind their wall 
to enter the city by the Temenite postern-gate. Before all of 
them could get in, however, both the pursuing three hundred 
and the Athenian division which marched straight to that point, 
had partially come up with them: so that some of these assail- 
ants even forced their way along with them through the gate 
into the interior of the Temenite city-wall. Here, however, the 
Syracusan strength within was too much for them: these fore- 
most Athenians and Argeians were thrust out again with loss. 
But the general movement of the Athenians had been completely 
triumphant. They pulled down the counter-wall, plucked up 
the palisade, and carried the materials away for the use of their 
own circumvallation. 

As the recent Syracusan counter-work had been carried to the 
brink of the southern cliff, which rendered it unassailable in flank, 
Nikias was warned of the necessity of becoming master of this 
cliff, so as te deprive them of the same resource in future. 
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Accordingly, without staying to finish his blockading wall regu- 
larly and continuously from the Circle southward, 


across the slope of Epipole, he left the Circle under aimee ine 
guard and marched across at once to take possession of Southern, 
the southern cliff, at the point where the blockading prosecutes 
wall was intended to reach it. This point of the peje 
southern cliff he immediately fortified as a defensive south of the 


position, whereby he accomplished two objects. First, 

he prevented the Syracusans from again employing the cliff as a 
flank defence for a second counter-wall.1 Next, he acquired the 
means of providing a safe and easy road of communication be- 
tween the high ground of Epipole and the low marshy ground 
beneath, which divided Epipole from the Great Harbour, and 
across which the Athenian wall of circumvallation must neces- 
sarily be presently carried. As his troops would have to carry 
on simultaneous operations, partly on the high ground above, 
partly on the low ground beneath, he could not allow them to 
be separated from each other by a precipitous cliff which would 
prevent ready mutual assistance. The intermediate space be- 
tween the Circle and the fortified point of the cliff was for the 
time left with an unfinished wall, with the intention of coming 
back to it (as was in fact afterwards done, and this portion of 


wall was in the end completed). 


1 Thucyd. vi. 101. rH 8 torepaia 
dmo TOV KUKAOV ETEixXLGov ot ’AOH- 
vatot Tov Kpynuvoy TOV Umép TOD EAdoUS, Os 
Tov “Emmokev tatty mpds Tov méeyav 
Aiméva Opa, Kat ymep avtois Bpaxvra- 
Tov eytyveTo KataBaor dia Tov ouadovd 
Kal TOU EAous és Tov ALméva TO TepiTeEl- 
Xtopna, 

I give in the text what I believe 
to be the meaning of this sentence, 
though the words amo rod kvKAov are 
not clear, and have been differently 
construed. Giller in his first edition 
had construed them as if it stood 
ap&amevot amo tov KvKAov: as if the 
fortification now begun on the cliff was 
continuous and in actual junction with 
the Circle. In his second edition he 
seems to relinquish this opinion, and 
to translate them in a manner similar 
to Dr. Arnold, who considers them as 
equivalent to azo Tov KUKAov dpuopmevot, 
but not at all implying that the fresh 
work performed was continuous with 


The Circle, though isolated, 


the Circle, which he believes not to 
have been the fact. If thus construed 
the words would imply, “‘ starting from 
the Circle as a_ base of operations”. 
Agreeing with Dr. Arnold in his con- 
ception of the event signified, I incline, 
in construing the words, to proceed 
upon the analogy of two or three pas- 
sages in Thucyd. i. 7; i. 46; 1. 99; vi. 64 
—ai 6€ madarat modes Sua THY AnoTEtay 
émuToAd avtTioxovcavy ato OParagaons 
BaAAoV oxicOnaav . « « €oTt 
6é Aywynv, Kal woALs Umép avTOV KEtTaL 
aro @arkacans év TH Edacaride THs 
@compwrtidos, "Edvpyn. In these pas- 
sages amo is used in the same sense 
as we find amo@ev, iv. 125, signifying 
‘apart from, at some distance from ” ; 
but not implying any accompanying 
idea of motion, or proceeding from, 
either literal or metaphorical. 

‘The Athenians began to fortify, at 
some distance from their circle, the 
cliff above the marsh,” &e. 
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was strong enough for the time to maintain itself against attack, 
and was adequately garrisoned. 

By this new movement, the Syracusans were debarred from 

carrying a second counter-wall on the same side of 
Second : : 
counter: Epipole, since the enemy were masters of the ter- 
tes minating cliff on the southern side of the slope. They 
—reaching now turned their operations to the lower ground or 
era marsh between the southern cliff of Epipole and the 
oe. to Great Harbour ; being as yet free on that side, since 
the river the Athenian fleet was still at Thapsus. Across that 
aS marsh—and seemingly as far as the river Anapus, to 
serve as a flank barrier—they resolved to carry a palisade work 
with a ditch, so as to intersect the line which the Athenians must 
next pursue in completing the southernmost portion of their 
circumvallation. They so pressed the prosecution of this new 
cross palisade, beginning from the lower portion of their own 
city-walls, and stretching in a south-westerly direction across the 
low ground as far as the river Anapus, that by the time the new 
Athenian fortification of the cliff was completed, the new Syra- 
cusan obstacle was completed also, and a stockade with a ditch 
seemed to shut out the besiegers from reaching the Great 
Harbour. 

Lamachus overcame the difficulty before him with ability and 
This coun. bravery. Descending unexpectedly, one morning 
ter-work before daybreak, from his fort on the cliff at Epipole 
abba ce into the low ground beneath—and providing his 
by Lae: troops with planks and broad gates to bridge over the 
general marsh where it was scarcely passable—he contrived 
death of to reach and surprise the palisade with the first dawn 
Lamachus. of morning. Orders were at the same time given for 
the Athenian fleet to sail round from Thapsus into the Great 
Harbour, so as to divert the attention of the enemy, and get on 
the rear of the new palisade work. But before the fleet could 
arrive, the palisade and ditch had been carried, and its defenders 
driven off. A large Syracusan force came out from the city to 
sustain them, and retake it; bringing on general action in the 
Jow ground between the Cliff of Epipole, the Harbour, and the 


1 The course and extent (as I con- palisade, and ditch will be found 
ceive it) of this second counter-work, marked on Plan I., by the letters P, Q. 


~ 
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river Anapus. The superior discipline of the Athenians proved 
successful : the Syracusans were defeated and driven back on all 
sides, so that their right wing fled into the city, and their left 
(including the larger portion of their best force, the horsemen), 
along the banks of the river Anapus, to reach the bridge. 
Flushed with victory, the Athenians hoped to cut them off from 
this retreat, and a chosen body of 300 hoplites ran fast in hopes 
of getting to the bridge first. In this hasty movement they fell 
into such disorder that the Syracusan cavalry turned upon 
them, put them to flight, and threw them back upon the Athe- 
nian right wing, to which the fugitives communicated their own 
panic and disorder. The fate of the battle appeared to be turning 
against the Athenians, when Lamachus, who was on the left 
wing, hastened to their aid with the Argeian hoplites and as 
many bowmen as he could collect. His ardour carried him in- 
cautiously forward, so that he crossed a ditch, with very few 
followers, before the remaining troops could follow him. He 
was here attacked and slain,! in single combat with a horseman 
named Kallikratés ; but the Syracusans were driven back when 
his soldiers came up, and had only just time to snatch and carry 
off his dead body, with which they crossed the bridge and re- 
treated behind the Anapus. The rapid movement of this gallant 
officer was thus crowned with complete success, restoring the 
victory to his own right wing—a victory dearly purchased by 
_ the forfeit of his own life.? 

Meanwhile the visible disorder and temporary flight of the 
Athenian right wing, and the withdrawal of Lama- ,,. aoe of 
chus from the left to reinforce it, imparted fresh the Athe- 
courage to the Syracusan right, which had fled into an Circle 
the town. They again came forth to renew the con- ere 
test ; while their generals attempted a diversion by ofthe. 
sending out a detachment from the north-western ae 
gates of the city to attack the Athenian Circle on the mid-slope 
of Epipole. As this Circle lay completely apart and at consider- 
able distance from the battle, they hoped to find the garrison 
unprepared for attack, and thus to carry it by surprise. Their 


1 Thucyd. vi. 102; Plutarch, Nikias, slain after the arrival of Gylippus (xii 
c. 18. Diodérus erroneously places 8). 
the battle in which Lamachus was 2 Thucyd. vi. 102. 
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manceuvre, bold and well-timed, was on the point of succeeding. 
They carried with little difficulty the covering outwork in front, 
and the Circle itself, probably stript of part of its garrison to 
reinforce the combatants in the lower ground, was only saved by 
the presence of mind and resource of Nikias, who was lying ill 
within it. He directed the attendants to set fire to a quantity of 
wood which lay, together with the battering engines of the army, 
in front of the Circle-wall, so that the flames prevented all further 
advance on the part of the assailants, and forced them to retreat. 
The flames also served as a signal to the Athenians engaged in 
the battle beneath, who immediately sent reinforcements to the 
relief of their general; while at the same time the 


Entrance : : 3 
of the Athenian fleet, just arrived from Thapsus, was seen 
athenian sailing into the Great Harbour. This last event, 


phe Great threatening the Syracusans on a new side, drew off 

’ their whole attention to the defence of their city. 
Their combatants from the field, and their detachment from the 
Circle, were each brought back within the walls.? 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, carrying Sith 
it the death or capture of Nikias, and combined with the death 
of Lamachus in the field on that same day, it would have greatly 
brightened the prospects of the Syracusans, and might even have 
arrested the further progress of the siege, from the want of an 
authorized commander. But in spite of such imminent hazard, 
the actual result of the day left the Athenians completely victo- 
rious, and the Syracusans more discouraged than ever. What 
materially contributed to their discouragement was the recent 
entrance of the Athenian fleet into the Great Harbour, wherein 
it was henceforward permanently established, in co-operation 
with the army, in a station near the left bank of the Anapus. 

Both army and fleet now began to occupy themselves seriously 
The south. With the construction of the southernmost part of 
ern portion the wall of circumvallation, beginning immediately 


of the wall 


of blockade below the Athenian fortified point of descent from the 
ros ee southern cliff of Epipole and stretching across the 
Pre oreay lower marshy ground to the Great Harbour. The 
prosecuted distance between these two extreme points was 
finished. about eight stadia, or nearly an English mile: the 


1 Thucyd. vi. 102. 
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wall was double, with gates, and probably towers, at suitable 
intervals—enclosing a space of considerable breadth, doubtless 
roofed over in part, since it served afterwards, with the help of 
the adjoining citadel on the cliff, as shelter and defence of the 
whole Athenian army.! The Syracusans could not interrupt this 
process, nor could they undertake a new counter-wall up the 
mid-slope of Epipole, without coming out to fight a general 
battle, which they did not feel competent to do. Of course the 
Circle had now been put into condition to defy a second surprise. 
But not only were they thus compelled to look on without 
hindering the blockading wall towards the Harbour. wy. gyra. 
It was now, for the first time, that they began to taste cusans offer 
: Si Nie s no further 
the real restraints and privations of a siege. Down obstruction 
to this moment their communication with the Anapus aa ae 
and the country beyond, as well as with all sides of Syracuse— 
the Great Harbour, had been open and unimpeded ; ay aerate 
whereas now the arrival of the Athenian fleet and the be siese. 
change of position of the Athenian army had cut them off from 
both,* so that little or no fresh supplies of provision could reach 
them except at the hazard of capture from the hostile ships. On 
the side of Thapsus, where the northern cliff of Epipole affords 
only two or three practicable passages of ascent, they had before 
been blocked up by the Athenian army and fleet, and a portion 
of the fleet seems still to have been left at Thapsus. Nothing 
now remained open, except a portion, especially the northern 
portion, of the slope of Epipole. Of this outlet the besieged, 
especially their numerous cavalry, doubtless availed themselves, 
for the purpose of excursions and of bringing in supplies. But it 
was both longer and more circuitous for such purposes than the 
plain near the Great Harbour and the Heldérine road ; moreover, 
it had to pass by the high and narrow pass of Eurydlus, and 
might thus be rendered unavailable to the besieged, whenever 
Nikias thought fit to occupy and fortify that position. Unfor- 


_ ? The southern part of the Athenian 
line of circumvallation is marked both 
on Plans I. and II. by the letters K, 
L, M. In the first Plan it appears as 
intended and unfinished ; in the second 
Plan it appears as completed. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 103. ofa 8€ eixos av- 
Opatwyv amopovvTwy Kat maddov } mpiv 
ToALopkoupevwv, &C. 


3 Diodérus, however, is wrong in 
stating (xiii. 7) that the Athenians 
occupied the temple of Zeus Olympius 
and the Polichné or hamlet surround- 
ing it, on the right bank of the 
Anapus. These posts remained always 
occupied by the Syracusans through. 
a the whole war (Thucyd. vii. 4, 
37). 
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tunately for himself and his army, he omitted this easy but 
capital precaution, even at the moment when he must have 
known Gylippus to be approaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the order followed 
Orderof the by Nikiasand Lamachus can be satisfactorily explained. 
besieging Having established their fortified post on the centre 
operations R oF. 
successively of the slope of Epipole, they were in condition to 
brihe“" combat opposition and attack any counter-wall on 
Athenians. whichever side the enemy might erect it. Com- 
mencing in the first place the execution of the northern portion 
of the blockading line, they soon desist from this, and turn their 
attention to the southern portion, because it was here that the 
Syracusans constructed their two first counter-works. In attack- 
ing the second counter-work of the Syracusans, across the marsh 
to the Anapus, they chose a suitable moment for bringing the 
main fleet round from Thapsus into the Great Harbour, with a 
view to its co-operation. After clearing the lower ground, they 
probably deemed it advisable, in order to establish a safe and 
easy communication with their fleet, that the double wall across 
the marsh, from Epipole to the Harbour, should stand next for 
execution ; for which there was this further reason—that they 
thereby blocked up the most convenient exit and channel of 
supply for Syracuse. There are thus plausible reasons assignable 
why the northern portion of the line of blockade, from the Athe- 
nian camp on Epipole to the sea at Trogilus, was left to the last, » 
and was found open—at least the greater part of it—by Gylippus, 

While the Syracusans thus began to despair of their situation, 

the prospects of the Athenians were better than ever, 


Triumphant Bc . : ‘ 
prospects of promising certain and not very distant triumph. The 


ee nee reports circulating through the neighbouring cities all 
position represented them as in the full tide of success, so that 
among the 


Sikelsand many Sikel tribes, hitherto wavering, came in to 
Italian tender their alliance, while three armed pentekonters 
favour also arrived from the Tyrrhenian coast. Moreover 
them. : : : 
abundant supplies were furnished from the Italian 
Greeks generally. Nikias, now sole commander since the death 
of Lamachus, had even the glory of receiving and discussing pro- 
posals from Syracuse for capitulation—a necessity which was 


openly and abundantly canvassed within the city itself. The 
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ill-success of Hermokratés and his colleagues had caused them to 
be recently displaced from their functions as generals,—to which 
Herakleidés, Euklés, and Tellias were appointed. But this 
change did not inspire the Syracusans with confidence to hazard 
a fresh battle, while the temper of the city, during such period 
of forced inaction, was melancholy in the extreme. Though 
several propositions for surrender, perhaps unofficial, yet seemingly 
sincere, were made to Nikias, nothing definitive could be agreed 
upon as to the terms.1 Had the Syracusan government been 
oligarchical, the present distress would have exhibited a large 
body of malcontents upon whom he could have worked with 
advantage ; but the democratical character of the government 
maintained union at home in this trying emergency.? 

We must take particular note of these propositions in order to 
understand the conduct of Nikias during the present Had aot k 
critical interval. He had been from the beginning Nikias—his 
in secret correspondence with a party in Syracuse? Genel the 
who, though neither numerous nor powerful in them- znbeuer of 
selves, were now doubtless both more active and porte 
more influential than ever they had been before. From them 
he received constant and not unreasonable assurances that the 
city was on the point of surrendering and could not possibly hold 
out. And as the tone of opinion without, as well as within, 
conspired to raise such an impression in his mind, so he suffered 
himself to be betrayed into a fatal languor and security as to the 
further prosecution of the besieging operations. The injurious 
consequences of the death of Lamachus now became ,, 

: ; onfidence 
evident. From the time of the departure from of Nikias— 
Katana down to the battle in which that gallant ymbeabve 
officer perished (a period seemingly of about three of nae 
months, from about March to June, 414 B.c.), the eT a 
operations of the siege had been conducted with great vigour as 
well as unremitting perseverance; while the building work, 
especially, had been so rapidly executed as to fill the Syracusans 
with amazement. But so soon as Nikias is left sole commander, 
this vigorous march disappears and is exchanged for slackness 
and apathy. The wall across the low ground near the harbour 


1 Thue. vi. 108. modAa éAeyeTo Tpos 2 Thucyd. vii. 55. 
76 €KELVOV KGL TAGIW ETL KATA THY TOALY. 3 Thucyd., vii. 49—86, 
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might have been expected to proceed more rapidly, because the 
Athenian position generally was much stronger, the chance of 
opposition from the Syracusans was much lessened, and the fleet 
had been brought into the Great Harbour to co-operate. Yet, in 
fact, it seems to have proceeded more slowly: Nikias builds it 
at first as a double wall, though it would have been practicable 
to complete the whole line of blockade with a single wall before 
the arrival of Gylippus, and afterwards, if necessary, to have 
doubled it either wholly or partially ; instead of employing so 
much time in completing this one portion, that Gylippus arrived 
before it was finished, scarcely less than two months after the 
death of Lamachus. Both the besiegers and their commander 
now seem to consider success as certain, without any chance of 
effective interruption from within, still less from without; so 
that they may take their time over the work, without caring 
whether the ultimate consummation comes a month sooner or 
later. 

Though such was the present temper of the Athenian troops, 
Nikias could doubtless have spurred them on and accelerated the 
operations, had he himself been convinced of the necessity of 
doing so. Hitherto, we have seen him always overrating the 
gloomy contingencies of the future, and disposed to calculate 
as if the worst was to happen which possibly could happen. But 
a great part of what passes for caution in his character was, in 
fact, backwardness and inertia of temperament, aggravated by 
the melancholy addition of a painful internal complaint. If he 
wasted in indolence the first six months after his arrival in 
Sicily, and turned to inadequate account the present two months 
of triumphant position before Syracuse, both these mistakes 
arose from the same cause—from reluctance to act except under 
the pressure and stimulus of some obvious necessity. Accord- 
ingly he was always behindhand with events ; but when necessity 
became terrible, so as to subdue the energies of other men, then 
did he come forward and display unwonted vigour, as we shall 
see in the following chapter. But now, relieved from all urgency 
of apparent danger, and misled by the delusive hopes held out 
through his correspondence in the town, combined with the 
atmosphere of success which exhilarated his own armament, 
Nikias fancied the surrender of Syracuse inevitable, and became, 
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for one brief moment preceding his calamitous end, not merely 
sanguine, but even careless and presumptuous in the extreme. 
Nothing short of this presumption could have let in his destroy- 
ing enemy Gylippus.’ 

That officer—named by the Lacedemonians commander in 
Sicily, at the winter meeting which Alkibiadés had 4p proach of 
addressed at Sparta—had employed himself in getting Gylippus— 

ee he despairs 
together forces for the purpose of the expedition. of relieving 
But the Lacedeemonians, though so far stimulated by SYT¢use- 
the representations of the Athenian exile as to promise aid, were 
not forward to perform the promise. Even the Corinthians, 
decidedly the most hearty of all in behalf of Syracuse, were yet 
so tardy that, in the month of June, Gylippus was still at Leukas, 
with his armament not quite ready to sail. To embark in a 
squadron for Sicily against the numerous and excellent Athenian 
fleet now acting there was a service not tempting to any one, 
and demanding both personal daring and devotion. Moreover, 
every vessel from Sicily between March and June, 414 Bo, 
brought intelligence of progressive success on the part of Nikias 
and Lamachus, thus rendering the prospects of Corinthian 
auxiliaries still more discouraging. 

At length, in the month of June, arrived the news of that 
defeat of the Syracusans wherein Lamachus was slain, progress of 
and of its important consequences in forwarding the Gylippus, in 

: 5 spite of dis- 
operations of the besiegers. Great as those conse- couraging 
quences were, they were still further exaggerated by TePoTt- 
report. It was confidently affirmed, by messenger after mes- 
senger, that the wall of cireumvallation had been completed, and 
that Syracuse was now invested on all sides.2_ Both Gylippus 
and the Corinthians were so far misled as to believe this to be 
the fact, and despaired, in consequence, of being able to render 
any effective aid against the Athenians in Sicily. But as there 
still remained hopes of being able to preserve the Greek cities in 
Italy, Gylippus thought it important to pass over thither at once 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, ec. 18. 6 Tvdurmos, tiv 5é “IradAtav BovAdpmevos 
2 Thucyd. vi. 104. as avrots at ayye- meprtorjoar, &C. Compare Plutarch, 
Alac é€hoirwy Sewai Kail mac émi to Nikias, c. 18. 
avTo éWevopevat, ws dn TavTEAWS aTO- It will be seen from Thucydidés 
TETELXLOMEVAL al LvpaKovgai ciat, ths that Gylippus heard this news while 
pev SxeAlas ovKere eAmida ovdecav etxey he was yet at Leukas. 
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with his own little squadron of four sail—two Lacedzmonians 
and two Corinthians—and the Corinthian captain Pythén, 
leaving the Corinthian main squadron to follow as soon as it was 
ready. Intending then to act only in Italy, Gylippus did not 
fear falling in with the Athenian fleet. He first sailed to 
Tarentum, friendly and warm in his cause. From hence he 
undertook a visit to Thurii, where his father, Kleandridas, 
exiled from Sparta, had formerly resided as citizen. After 
trying to profit by this opening for the purpose of gaining the 
Thurians, and finding nothing but refusal, he passed on farther 
southward, until he came opposite to the Terinezan Gulf, near 
the south-eastern cape of Italy. Here a violent gust of wind off 
the land overtook him, exposed his vessels to the greatest dangers, 
and drove him out to sea, until at length, standing in a northerly 
direction, he was fortunate enough to find shelter again at 
Tarentum.! But such was the damage which his ships had 
sustained, that he was forced to remain here while they were 


hauled ashore and refitted. 


So untoward a delay threatened to intercept altogether his 


farther progress. 


For the Thurians had sent intimation of his 


visit, as well as of the number of his vessels, to Nikias at 


1 Thucyd. vi. 104. dpas (TvAurmos) 
mapémAce THY ITadiav Kat apracbeis ur 
avemov Kata Tov Teptvatov KdAmToV, Os 
EKTVEL TAVTY Méyas, KaTa Bopéav éoTyKwsS 
amopépeTat es TO TEAAYOS, Kal TAAL xXEL- 
MacGeis és Ta madtoTa TS Tapavte mpoo- 
MLoyel. 

Though all the commentators here 
construe the words xara Bopéav éaryKws 
as if they agreed with 6s or dvepos, I 
cannot but think that these words 
really agree with IT'vAummos. Gylippus 
is overtaken by this violent off-shore 
wind while he is sailing southward 
along the eastern shore of what is now 
called Calabria Ultra: ‘‘setting his 
ship towards the north or standing to 
the north (to use the English nautical 
phrase), he is carried out to sea, from 
whence, after great difficulties, he 
again gets into Tarentum”. If 
Gylippus was carried out to sea when 
in this position, and trying to get to 
Tarentum, he would naturally lay his 
course northward. Whatis meant by 
the words xara Bopéav éarnKis, as 
applied to the wind, I confess I do net 
understand ; nor do the critics throw 


much light upon it. Whenever a point 
of the compass is mentioned in con- 
junction with any wind, it always 
seems to mean the point from whence 
the wind blows. Now, that «ara 
Bopéayv éorynxwos means ‘6a wind which 
blows steadily from the north,” as the 
commentators affirm, I cannot believe 
without better authority than they 
produce. Moreover, Gylippus could 
never have laid hiscourse for Tarentum 
if there had been a strong wind in this 
direction; while such a wind would 
have forwarded him to Lokri, the very 
place whither he wanted to go. The 
mention of the TZerinwan Gulf is 
certainly embarrassing. If the words 
are right (which perhaps may be 
doubted), the explanation of Dr. 
Arnold in his note seems the best 
which can be offered. Perhaps, 
indeed—for, though improbable, this is 
not wholly impossible—Thucydidésmay 
himself have committed a geographi cal 
inadvertence in supposing the Terinzean 
Gulf to be on the east side of Calabria. 
See Appendix tu this volume. 
2 Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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Syracuse ; treating with contempt the idea of four triremes coming 


to attack the powerful Athenian fleet. In the pre- approach of 
sent sanguine phase of his character, Nikias sym- Gylippusis: 
pathized with the flattering tenor of the message and Cae 
overlooked the gravity of the fact announced. He roves 
despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, nor would he se en 
even take the precaution of sending four ships from Nikias 

é f despises 
his numerous fleet to watch and intercept the new- him, and 
comer, Accordingly, Gylippus, after having refitted eevee 
his ships at Tarentum, advanced southward along obstructed. 


the coast without opposition to the Epizephyrian 


He lands at 
Himera in - 


Lokri. Here he first learnt, to his great satis- Sicily. 
faction, that Syracuse was not yet so completely blockaded but 
that an army might still reach and relieve it from the interior, 
entering it by the Eury4lus and the heights of Epipole. Having 
deliberated whether he should take the chance of running his 
ships into the harbour of Syracuse, despite the watch of the 
Athenian fleet, or whether he should sail through the strait of 
Messina to Himera at the north of Sicily, and from thence levy 
an army to cross the island and relieve Syracuse by land, he 
resolved on the latter course, and passed forthwith through the 
strait, which he found altogether unguarded. After touching 
both at Rhegium and at Messéné, he arrived safely at Himera. 
Even at Rhegium there was no Athenian naval force; though 
Nikias had, indeed, sent thither four Athenian triremes, after 
he had been apprised that Gylippus had reached Lokri—rather 
from excess of precaution than because he thought it necessary. 
But this Athenian squadron reached Rhegium too late : Gylippus 
had already passed the strait, and fortune, smiting his enemy 
with blindness, landed him unopposed on the fatal soil of 
Sicily. 
The blindness of Nikias would indeed appear unaccountable, 
were it not that we shall have worse yet to recount. To 


: : ae . Blindness 
appreciate his misjudgment fully—and to be sensible of Maes 
. ; : egregious 
that we are net making him responsible for results mistake of 
which could not have been foreseen—we have only to jebhing in 
ylippus. 


turn back to what had been said six months before by 


the exile Alkibiadés at Sparta :—‘‘Send forthwith an army to 
Sicily (he exhorted the Lacedeemonians)—but send at the same 
6—7 
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time, what will be yet more valuable than an army—a Spartan to 
take the supreme command”. It was in fulfilment of such recom- 
mendation, the wisdom of which will abundantly appear, that 
Gylippus had been appointed. And had he even reached 
Syracuse alone in a fishing-boat, the effect of his presence, 
carrying the great name of Sparta with full assurance of Spartan 
intervention to come, not to mention his great personal ability, 
would have sufficed to give new life to the besieged. Yet Nikias 
—having, through a lucky accident, timely notice of his approach, 
when a squadron of four ships would have prevented his reaching 
the island—disdains even this most easy precaution, and neglects 
him as a freebooter of no significance. Such neglect too is the 
more surprising, since the well-known Philo-Laconian tendencies 
of Nikias would have led us to expect that he would overvalue, 
rather than undervalue, the imposing ascendency of the Spartan 
name. 

Gylippus, on arriving at Himera as commander named by 
vii Sparta and announcing himself as forerunner of 

ylippus é ; 
levies an Peloponnesian reinforcements, met with a hearty 
army and welcome. The Himereans agreed to aid him with a 


marches — 
across Sicily body of hoplites, and to furnish panoplies for the sea- 


Bune men in his vessels. On sending to Selinus, Gela, and 
to Syracuse. some of the Sikel tribes in the interior, he received 
equally favourable assurances ; so that he was enabled in no very 
long time to get together a respectable force. The interest of 
Athens among the Sikels had been recently weakened by the 
death of one of her most active partisans, the Sikel prince 
Archonidés—a circumstance which both enabled Gylippus to 
obtain more of their aid, and facilitated his march across the 
island, He was enabled to undertake this inland march from 
Himera to Syracuse, at the head of 700 hoplites from his own 
vessels, seamen and epibatz taken together—1000 hoplites and 
light troops, with 100 horse, from Himera—some horse and light 
troops from Selinus and Gela—and 1000 Sikels.1 With these 
forces, some of whom joined him on the march, he reached 
Kury4lus and the heights of Epipole above Syracuse—assaulting 
and capturing the Sikel fort of Iete in his way, but without 
experiencing any other opposition. 
1 Thucyd. vii. 1 
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His arrival was all but too late—and might uave been actually 
too late, had not the Corinthian admiral Gongylus 
got to Syracuse a little before him. The Corinthian Boe aye 
fleet of twelve triremes, under Erasinidés—having Gongylus 


started from Leukas later than Gylippus, but as soon Bynes 
as it was ready—was now on its way to Syracuse. Creneue 
But Gongylus had been detained at Leukas by some pees 
accident, so that he did not depart until after all the the town. 
rest. Yet he reached Syracuse the soonest ; probably Ee 
striking a straighter course across the sea, and 

favoured by weather. He got safely into the harbour of 
Syracuse, escaping the Athenian guardships, whose watch 
doubtless partook of the general negligence of the besieging 
operations? 

The arrival of Gongylus at that moment was an accident of 
unspeakable moment—and was in fact nothing less than the 
salvation of the city. Among all the causes of despair in the 
Syracusan mind, there was none more powerful than the circum- 
stance that they had not as yet heard of any relief approaching, 
or of any active intervention in their favour from Peloponnésus. 
Their discouragement increasing from day to day, and the inter- 
change of propositions with Nikias becoming more frequent, 
matters had at last so ripened that a public assembly was just 
about to be held to sanction a definitive capitulation.? It was at 
this critical juncture that Gongylus arrived, apparently a little 
before Gylippus reached Himera. He was the first to announce 
that both the Corinthian fleet and a Spartan commander were 
now actually on their voyage, and might be expected imme- 
diately—intelligence which filled the Syracusans with enthusiasm 
and with renewed courage. They instantly threw aside all idea 
of capitulation, and resolved to hold out to the last. 

It was not long before they received intimation that Gylippus 
had reached Himera (which Gongylus at his arrival ; 
could not know) and was raising an army to march Gytoprs 
across for their relief. After the interval necessary NeW levied — 
for his preparations and for his march (probably not Syracuse 
less than between a fortnight and three weeks), they ""°? Bonet 
learnt that he was approaching Syracuse by the way of Eury4lus 


1 Thucyd. vii. 2—7. 2 Thucyd. vi. 103; vii. 2: Plutarch, Nikias, c. 19. 
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and Epipole. He was presently seen coming, having ascended 
Epipole by Euryalus ; the same way by which the Athenians 
had come from Katana in the spring, when they commenced the 
siege. As he descended the slope of Epipole, the whole Syracusan 
force went out in a body to hail his arrival and accompany him 
into the city.} 
Few incidents throughout the whole siege of Syracuse appear 
so unaccountable as the fact that the proceedings and 
be es teat march of Gylippus, from his landing at Himera to 
oe the moment of his entering the town, were accom- 
plished without the smallest resistance on the part of 
Nikias. After this instant the besiegers pass from incontestable 
superiority in the field, and apparent certainty of prospective 
capture of the city, to a state of inferiority, not only excluding 
all hope of capture, but even sinking step by step into absolute 
ruin. Yet Nikias had remained with his eyes shut and his 
hands tied, not making the least effort to obstruct so fatal a 
consummation. After having despised Gylippus in his voyage 
along the coast of Italy as a freebooter with four ships, he now 
despises him not less at the head of an army marching from 
Himera. If he was taken unawares, as he really appears to have 
been,? the fault was altogether his own, and the ignorance such 
as we must almost call voluntary. For the approach of Gylippus 
must have been well known to him beforehand. He must have 
learnt from the four ships which he sent to Rhegium, that Gylippus 
had already touched thither in passing through the strait on his 
way to Himera. He must therefore have been well aware that 
the purpose was to attempt the relief of Syracuse by an army 
from the interior; and his correspondence among the Sikel 
tribes must have placed him in cognizance of the equipment 
going on at Himera. Moreover, when we recollect that Gylippus 
reached that place without either troops or arms—that he had to 
obtain forces not merely from Himera, but also from Selinus and 
Gela, as well as to sound the Sikel towns, not all of them 
friendly ;—lastly, that he had to march all across the island, 
partly through hostile territory—it is impossible to allow less 
interval than a fortnight, or three weeks, between his landing at 


1 Thucyd, vii. 2. atdvedSéiws Tov Te TvAlmmov Kai Twv 
2Thucyd. vii. 3. ot S¢ ‘A@nvator, Supaxociwy chiow emdvrwy, KC. 
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Himera and his arrival at Epipole. Further, Nikias must have 
learnt, through his intelligence in the interior of Syracuse, 
the important revolution which had taken place in Syracusan 
opinion through the arrival of Gongylus, even before the landing 
of Gylippus in Sicily was known. He was apprised, from that 
moment, that he had to take measures, not only against renewed 
obstinate hostility within the town, but against a fresh invad- 
ing enemy without. Lastly, that enemy had first to march all 
across Sicily, during which march he might have been embar- 
rassed and perhaps defeated,! and could then approach 
Syracuse only by one road—over the high ground of Euryalus in 
the Athenian rear, through passes few in number, easy to defend, 
by which Nikias had himself first approached, and through which 
he had only got by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet Nikias leaves 
these passes unoccupied and undefended ; he takes not a single 
new precaution ; the relieving army enters Syracuse as it were 
over a broad and free plain. 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness with which 
Nikias disdained the commonest precautions for repelling the 
foreknown approach, by sea, of an enemy formidable even single- 
handed, what are we to say of that unaccountable blindness 
which led him to neglect the same enemy when coming at the 
head of a relieving army, and to omit the most obvious means of 
defence in a crisis upon which his future fate turned? Homer 
would have designated such neglect as a temporary delirium 
inflicted by the fearful inspiration of Até: the historian has no 
such explanatory name to give, and can only note it as a sad 
and suitable prelude to the calamities too nearly at hand. 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxiliary was thus 
allowed to march quietly into Syracuse, the Athenian Viddtous 
double wall of circumvallation between the southern and aggres- 
cliff of Epipole and the Great Harbour, eight stadia Syeasures of 
long, was all but completed: a few yards only of the @ylippus, 
end close to the harbour were wanting. But Gylip- diately on 
pus cared not to interrupt its completion. He aimed *””8 


1 Compare an incident intheensuing tribes to raise opposition to the march 
year, Thucyd. vii. 32. The Athenians, of a corps coming from the interior to 
at a moment when they had become the help of Syracuse. This auxiliary 
much weaker than they were now, had corps was defeated and nearly destroyed 
influence enough among the Sikel in its march. 
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at higher objects, and he knew (what Nikias unhappily never felt 
and never lived to learn) the immense advantage of turning to 
active account that first impression and full tide of confidence 
which his arrival had just infused into the Syracusans. Hardly 
had he accomplished his junction with them, when he mar- 
shalled the united force in order of battle, and marched up to 
the lines of the Athenians. Amazed as they were, and struck 
dumb by his unexpected arrival, they too formed in battle order, 
and awaited his approach. His first proceeding marked how 
much the odds of the game were changed. He sent a herald to 
tender to them a five days’ armistice, on condition that they 
should collect their effects and withdraw from the island. 
Nikias disdained to return any reply to this insulting proposal ; 
but his conduct showed how much he felt, as well as Gylippus, 
that the tide was now turned. For when the Spartan com- 
mander, perceiving now for the first time the disorderly trim of 
his Syracusan hoplites, thought fit to retreat into more open 
ground further removed from the walls, probably in order that 
he might have a better field for his cavalry, Nikias declined to 
follow him, and remained in position close to his own fortifica- 
tions.1 This was tantamount to a confession of inferiority in the 
field. It was a virtual abandonment of the capture of Syracuse 
—a tacit admission that the Athenians could hope for nothing 
better in the end than the humiliating offer which the herald 
had just made to them. So it seems to have been felt by both 
parties ; for from this time forward the Syracusans become and 
continue aggressors, the Athenians remaining always on the 
defensive, except for one brief instant after the arrival of Demos- 
thenés. 

After drawing off his troops and keeping them encamped for 
Gylippus that night on the Temenite cliff (seemingly within 
surprises the added fortified enclosure of Syracuse), Gylippus 


tres the brought them out again the next morning, and mar- 
fort of shalled them in front of the Athenian lines, as if 
labdalum. about to attack. But while the attention of the 
Athenians was thus engaged, he sent a detachment to surprise 
the fort of Labdalum, which was not within view of their lines. 


The enterprise was completely successful. The fort was taken, 
1 Thucyd. vii. 3. 
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and the garrison put to the sword ; while the Syracusans gained 
another unexpected advantage during the day, by the capture of 
one of the Athenian triremes which was watching their harbour. 
Gylippus pursued his successes actively, by immediately begin- 
ning the construction of a fresh counter-wall, from the He begins 
outer city-wall in a north-westerly direction aslant "econ 
up the slope of Epipole; so as to traverse the in- a third 


tended line of the Athenian circumvallation, on the eet the 
north side of their Circle, and render blockade im- eat re 
possible. He availed himself, for this purpose, of nian Circle. 
stones laid by the Athenians for their own circumvallation, at 
the same time alarming them by threatening attack upon their 
lower wall (between the southern cliff of Epipole and the Great 
Harbour), which was now just finished, so as to leave their 
troops disposable for action on the higher ground. Against one 
part of the wall, which seemed weaker than the rest, he attempted 
a nocturnal surprise ; but finding the Athenians in vigilant guard 
without, he was forced to retire. This part of the wall was now 
heightened, and the Athenians took charge of it themselves, dis- 
tributing their allies along the remainder.” 

These attacks, however, appear to have been chiefly intended 
as diversions, in order to hinder the enemy from Nikias 
obstructing the completion of the counter-wall. Now (res 
was the time for Nikias to adopt vigorous aggressive myrium. 
measures both against this wall and against the Syracusans in 
the field—unless he chose to relinquish all hope of ever being 
able to beleaguer Syracuse. And indeed he seems actually to 
have relinquished such hope, even thus early after he had seemed 
certain master of the city. For he now undertook a measure 
altogether new; highly important in itself, but indicating an 
altered scheme of policy. He resolved to tortify Cape Plem- 
myrium—the rocky promontory which forms one extremity of 
the narrow entrance of the Great Harbour, immediately south of 
the point of Ortygia—and to make it a secure main station for 
the fleet and stores. The fleet had been hitherto stationed in close 
neighbourhood of the land force, in a fortified position at the ex- 


1Thucyd. vii. 4. The probable marked by the letters S, T, U. 
direction of this third Syracusan 2 Thucyd. vii. 4 
counter-wall will be seen in Plan II., oi Ts 
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tremity of the double blockading wall between the southern cliff 
of Epipole and the Great Harbour. From such a station in the 
interior of the harbour, it was difficult for the Athenian triremes 
to perform the duties incumbent on them—of watching the two 
ports of Syracuse (one on each side of the isthmus which joins 
Ortygia to the mainland), so as to prevent any exit of ships from 
within or ingress of ships from without—and of ensuring the 
unobstructed admission by sea of supplies for their own army. 
For both these purposes, the station of Plemmyrium was far more 
convenient ; and Nikias now saw that henceforward his opera- 
tions would be for the most part maritime. Without confessing 
it openly, he thus practically acknowledged that the superiority 
of land force had passed to the side of his opponents, and that a 
successful prosecution of the blockade had become impossible.* 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two subsidiary, were 
erected on the seaboard of Cape Plemmyrium, which became the 
station for triremes as well as for ships of burthen. Though the 
Inconveni- Situation was found convenient for all naval opera- 
ones tions, it entailed also serious disadvantages, being 
myriumas destitute of any spring of water, such as the memor- 
an ® able fountain of Arethusa on the opposite island of 
mischie!_ Ortygia. So that for supplies of water, and of wood 
sues tothe also, the crews of the ships had to range a consider- 
Athenian able distance, exposed to surprise from the numerous 
strength. § Syracusan cavalry placed in garrison at the temple of 
Zeus Olympius. Day after day losses were sustained in this 
manner, besides the increased facilities given for desertion, which 
soon fatally diminished the efficiency of each ship’s crew. As 
the Athenian hopes of success now declined, both the slaves and 
the numerous foreigners who served in their navy became dis- 
posed to steal away. And though the ships of war, down to this 
time, had been scarcely at all engaged in actual warfare, yet they 
had been for many months continually at sea and on the watch, 
without any opportunity of hauling ashore to refit. Hence the 
naval force, now about to be called into action as the chief hope 
of the Athenians, was found lamentably degenerated from that 
ostentatious perfection in which it had set sail fifteen months 
before from the harbour of Peirzeus. 


1 Thucyd. vii. 4. 
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The erection of the new forts at Plemmyrium, while, by with- 


drawing the Athenian forces, it left Gylippus unop- Operations 
posed in the prosecution of his counter-wall, at the 9! Gy"ppas 
—his defeat. 


same time emboldened him by the manifest decline 
of hope which it implied. Day after day he brought out his 
Syracusans in battle-array, planting them near the Atheman 
lines; but the Athenians showed no disposition to attack. At 
length he took advantage of what he thought a favourable oppor- 
tunity to make the attack himself; but the ground was so 
hemmed in by various walls—the Athenian fortified lines on one 
side} the Syracusan front or Temenitic fortification on another, 
and the counter-wall now in course of construction on a third— 
that his cavalry and darters had no space to act. Accordingly, 
the Syracusan hoplites, having to fight without these auxiliaries, 
were beaten and driven back with loss, the Corinthian Gongylus 
being among the slain! On the next day, Gylippus had the 
prudence to take the blame of this defeat upon himself. It was 
a consequence of his own mistake (he publicly confessed) in 
having made choice of a confined space wherein neither cavalry 
nor darters could avail. He would presently give them another 
opportunity, in a fairer field, and he exhorted them to show their 
inbred superiority as Dorians and Peloponnesians, by chasing 
these Ionians with their rabble of islanders out of Sicily. <Ac- 
cordingly, after no long time, he again brought them up in order 
of battle; taking care, however, to keep in the open space, 
beyond the extremity of the walls and fortifications. 

On this occasion, Nikias did not decline the combat, but 


marched out into the open space to meet him. He 
probably felt encouraged by the result of the recent 
action ; but there was a further and more pressing 
motive. The counter-wall of intersection, which the 
Syracusans were constructing, was on the point of 
cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation—so that 
it was essential for Nikias to attack without delay, 
unless he formally abnegated all further hope of suc- 
cessful siege. Nor could the army endure, in spite of 
altered fortune, irrevocably to shut themselves out 
from such hope, without one struggle more. Both 
1 Thucyd. vii. 5; Plutarch, Nikias, ¢. 19, 


His decisive 
victory—- 
the Athe- 
nians are 
shut up 
within their 
lines. The 
Syracusan 
counter- 
wall is 
carried on 
so far as to 
cut the 
Athenian 
line of 
blockade. 
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armies were therefore ranged in battle order on the open space 
beyond the walls, higher up the slope of Epipole ; Gylippus 
placing his cavalry and darters to the right of his line, on the 
highest and most open ground. In the midst of the action 
between the hoplites on both sides, these troops on the right 
charged the left flank of the Athenians with such vigour that 
they completely broke it. The whole Athenian army underwent 
a thorough defeat, and only found shelter within its fortified 
lines. And in the course of the very next night, the Syracusan 
counter-wall was pushed so far as to traverse and get beyond the 
projected line of Athenian blockade, reaching presently as far as 
the edge of the northern cliff; so that Syracuse was now safe, 
unless the enemy should not only recover their superiority in the 
field, but also become strong enough to storm and carry the new- 
built wall.t 

Further defence was also obtained by the safe arrival of the 
Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Leukadian fleet of twelve triremes 
under Erasinidés, which Nikias had vainly endeavoured to in- 
tercept. He had sent twenty sail to the southern coast of Italy ; 
but the new-comers were fortunate enough to escape them. 

Erasinidés and his division lent their hands to the execution 
Further de- of a work which completed the scheme of defence for 
vacate the city. Gylippus took the precaution of construct- 
Gylippus, ing a fort or redoubt on the high ground of Epipole, 
joining the 
higher part so as to command the approach to Syracuse from the 
of Ppipol high ground of Eury4lus ; a step which Hermokratés 
city wall. had not thought of until too late, and which Nikias 
had never thought of at all, during his period of triumph 
and mastery. He erected a new fort? on a suitable point of 
the high ground, backed by three fortified positions or encamp- 
ments at proper distances in the rear of it, intended for bodies of 
troops to support the advanced post in case it was attacked. A 
continuous wall was then carried from this advanced post down 
the slope of Epipolze, so as to reach and join the counter-wall 
recently constructed ; whereby this counter-wall, already tra- 
versing and cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation, became 
in fact prolonged up the whole slope of Epipolz, and barred all 


1 Thucyd. vii. 5, 6. Plan II. by the letter V. The three for- 
2 This new upper fort is marked on _ tified encampments are marked XXX, 
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direct access from the Athenians in their existing lines up to the 
summit of that eminence, as well as up to the northern cliff. The 
Syracusans had now one continuous and uninterrupted line of 
defence—a long single wall, resting at one extremity on the new- 
built fort upon the high ground of Epipole, at the other ex- 
tremity upon the city-wall. This wall was only single; but it 
was defended along its whole length by the permanent detach- 
ments occupying the three several fortified positions or encamp- 
ments just mentioned. One of these positions was occupied by 
native Syracusans, a second by Sicilian Greeks, a third by 
other allies. Such was the improved and systematic scheme of 
defence which the genius of Gylippus first projected, and which 
he brought to execution at the present moment :! a scheme, the 
full value of which will be appreciated when we come to describe 
the proceedings of the second Athenian armament under De- 
mosthenés. 

Not content with having placed the Syracusans out of the 
reach of danger, Gylippus took advantage of their 


L : i Confidence 
renewed confidence to infuse into them projects of oF Gonyus 
retaliation against the enemy who had brought them Syracusans 
so near to ruin. They began to equip their ships in sive plans 
the harbour, and to put their seamen under training, apaiushthe 
in hopes of qualifying themselves to contend with the even on the 

sea. 


Athenians even on their own element; while Gylippus 
himself quitted the city to visit the various cities of the island, 
and to get together further reinforcements, naval as well as 
military. And as it was foreseen that Nikias on his part would 
probably demand aid from Athens, envoys, Syracusans as well 
as Corinthian, were despatched to Peloponnésus, to urge the 
necessity of forwarding additional troops—even in merchant- 


1 Thucyd. vii. 7. pera &@ rodro, at re 
Tov KopivOiwy vies Kai “Aumpakiwtav 
kat Aevkadiwy éoémAcvoay at vrdAotToe 
duWdexa (Hpxe Se avtav ‘Epaouvidns 
Kopiv@tos), kat Evvetretixicav Td 
Aoutov TOUS SupaKkogtous 
MEXpPL TOD EyKapalov TElxoUS. 
The new wall of junction thus con- 
structed is marked on Plan II. by the 
letters V, W, T. 

These words of Thucydidés are very 
obscure, and have been explained by 
different commentators in different 
ways. The explanatiop ‘vhich I here 


give does not (so far as I know) coincide 
with any of them; yet I venture to 
think that it is the most plausible, and 
the only one gauge Compare 
the Memoir of Dr, Arnold on his Map 
of Syracuse (Arn. Thue. vol. iii. p. 273), 
and the notes of Poppo and Goller. 
Dr. Arnold is indeed so little satisfied 
with any explanation which had sug- 
gested itself to him, that he thinks some 
words must have dropped out. The 
reader will find a defence of my views 
in the Appendix annexed to the Plan of 
Syracuse at the end of this volume. 
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vessels, if no triremes could be spared to convey them.! Should 
no reinforcements reach the Athenian camp, the Syracusans well 
knew that its efficiency must diminish by every month’s delay, 
while their own strength, in spite of heavy cost and effort, was 
growing with their increased prospects of success. 

If such double conviction was present to sustain the ardour of 
Discourage. the Syracusans, it was not less painfully felt amidst 
ment of the Athenian camp, now blocked up like a besieged 
Nikias and : HeLa 
the Athe- city, and enjoying no free movement except through 
nals their ships and their command of the sea. Nikias 
saw that if Gylippus should return with any considerable addi- 
tional force, even the attack upon him by land would become too 
powerful to resist—besides the increasing disorganization of his 
fleet. He became convinced that to remain as they were was 
absolute ruin. As all possibility of prosecuting the siege of 
Syracuse successfully was now at an end, a sound judgment 
would have dic/ated that his position in the harbour had become 
useless as well as langerous, and that the sooner it was evacuated 
the better. Probai ‘y Demosthenés would have acted thus, under 
similar circumstance: ; but such foresight and resolution were 
not in the character of Nikias—who was afraid, moreover, of the 
blame which it would bring down upon him at home, if not from 
his own army. Not venturing to quit his position without orders 
from Athens, he determined to send home thither an undisguised 
account of his critical position, and to solicit either reinforce- 
ments or instructions to return. 

It was now indeed the end of September (8.c. 414), so that he 
Nikias could not hope even for an answer before midwinter, 
sendshome por for reinforcements (if such were to be sent) until 
a despatch a : 
to Athens, the ensuing spring was far advanced. Nevertheless, 
sone. he determined to encounter this risk, and to trust to 
ments. vigilant precautions for safety during the interval— 
precautions which, as the result will show, were within a hair’s 
breadth of proving insufficient. But as it was of the last import- 
ance to him to make his countrymen at home fully sensible of the 
grave danger of his position, he resolved to transmit a written 
despatch ; not trusting to the oral statement of a messenger, who 
might be wanting either in courage, in presence of mind, or in 


1 Thucyd. vii. 7. 
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competent expression, to impress the full and sad truth upona 
reluctant audience. Accordingly he sent home a despatch, 
which seems to have reached Athens about the end of November, 
and was read formally in the public assembly by the secretary of 
the city, Preserved by Thucydidés verbatim, it stands as one of 
the most interesting remnants of antiquity, and well deserves a 
literal translation. 

“Our previous proceedings have been already made known to 
you, Athenians, in many other despatches ;? but the 
present crisis is such as to require your deliberation 
more than ever, when you shall have heard the situa- 
tion in which we stand. After we had overcome in 
many engagements the Syracusans, against whom we were sent, 
and had built the fortified lines which we now occupy, there 
came upon us the Lacedzemonian Gylippus, with an army partly 
Peloponnesian, partly Sicilian. Him too we defeated, in the first 
action ; but in a second we were overwhelmed by a crowd of 
cavalry and darters, and forced to retire within our lines. And 
thus the superior number of enemies has compelled us to suspend 
our circumvallation, and remain inactive; indeed we cannot 
employ in the field even the full force which we possess, since a 
portion of our hoplites are necessarily required for the protection 
of our walls. Meanwhile the enemy have carried out a single 
intersecting counter-wall beyond our line of circumvallation, so 
that we can no longer continue the latter to completion, unless 
we had force enough to attack and storm their counter-wall. 
And things have come to such a pass, that we, who profess to 
besiege others, are ourselves rather the party besieged—by land 


Despatch of 
Nikias to 
e@ 


Athenian 
people. 


p. 418). At the same time, I think 


1 Thucyd. vii. 8. 
them reconcileable with the supposi- 


2Thucyd. vii. 9. év adAats moAAats 


émtotoAats. The word despatches, which 
I use to translate éricroAats, is not 
inapplicable to oral as well as to 
written messages, and thus retains the 
ambiguity involved in the original; 
for émaroAais, though usually imply- 
ing, does not necessarily imply, written 
communications. 

The words of Thucydidés (vii. 8) may 
certainly be construed to imply that 
Nikias had never on any previous 
occasion sent a written communication 
to Athens ; and so Dr. Thirlwall under- 
stands them, though not without 
hesitation (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvi. vol. iii, 


tion that Nikias may previously have 

sent written despatches, though 

much shorter than the present— 

leaving details and particulars to be 

reaped by the officer who carried 
em 


Mr. Mitford states the direct reverse 
of that which Dr. Thirlwallunderstands 
—‘*Nicias had used the precaution of 
frequently sending despatches in writ- 
ing, with an exact account of every 
ee ” (ch. xviii. sect. v. vol. iv, 
p. 100). 

_ Certainly the statement of Thucy- 
didés does not imply this, 
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at least, since the cavalry leave us scarce any liberty of motion. 
Further, the enemy have sent envoys to Peloponnésus to obtain 
reinforcements, while Gylippus in person is going round the 
Sicilian cities ; trying to stir up to action such of them as are 
now neutral, and to get, from the rest, additional naval and 
military supplies. For it is their determination (as I under- 
stand) not merely to assail our lines on shore with their land 
force, but also to attack us by sea with their ships. 

“Be not shocked when I tell you that they intend to become 
aggressors even at sea. They know well that our fleet was at 
first in high condition, with dry ships’ and excellent crews ; but 
now the ships have rotted, from remaining too long at sea, and 
the crews are ruined. Nor have we the means of hauling our 
ships ashore to refit ; since the enemy’s fleet, equal or superior in 
numbers, always appears on the point of attacking us. We see 
them in constant practice, and they can choose their own moment 
for attack. Moreover, they can keep their ships high and dry 
more than we can ; for they are not engaged in maintaining watch 
upon others ; while to us, who are obliged to retain all our fleet 
on guard, nothing less than prodigious superiority of number 
could ensure the like facility. And were we to relax ever so little 
in our vigilance, we should no longer be sure of our supplies, 
which we bring in even now with difficulty close under their 
walls. 

“ Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting away, from 
various causes. Among the seamen who are our own citizens, 
many, in going to a distance for wood, for water, or for pillage, 
are cut off by the Syracusan cavalry. Such of them as are slaves 
desert, now that our superiority is gone and that we have come 
to equal chances with our enemy; while the foreigners whom we 
pressed into our service make off straight to some of the neigh- 
bouring cities. And those who came, tempted by high pay, 
under the idea of enriching themselves by traffic rather than of 
fighting, now that they find the enemy in full competence to 
cope with us by sea as well as by land, either go over to him as 
professed deserters, or get away as they can amidst the wide area 


1It seems that in Greek ship- bending it into the proper shape 
building moist and unseasoned wood (Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. v. 7, 4). 
was preferred, from the facility of 
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of Sicily... Nay, there are even some who, while trafficking here 
on their own account, bribe the trierarchs to accept Hykkarian 
slaves as substitutes, and thus destroy the strict discipline of our 
marine. And you know as well as I that no crew ever con- 
tinues long in perfect condition, and that the first class of seamen, 
who set the ship in motion and maintain the uniformity of the 
oar-stroke, is but a small fraction of the whole number. 

* Among all these embarrassments, the worst of all is that I 
as general can neither prevent the mischief, from the difficulty of 
your tempers to govern, nor can I provide supplementary 
recruits elsewhere, as the enemy can easily do from many places 


open to him. 


1 Thucyd. vii. 13. Kati ot Eévor ot pev 
avaykagtTol éaBavres, evOIs KaTa Tas 
TOAELS. ATOXWPOVGLY, ot SE Vd weyadov 
pic0od To Tp@TOV emapbErTes, Kai OLomevoL 
XpyMarretaOar WarAOV 7 maxetaOar, érerdH 
Tapa yveounv vavtikov te dy Kat TaAAG 
amo TOV ToAcKiwVv avOecTaTA Opwc.y, ol 
Mev €@ avTopodAtas tmpodgacet 
aTEPXOVTAL, ol SE ws ExacTor SUvaV- 
Tat* ToAAy 8 H SeKeAia. 

All the commentators bestow long 
notes in explanation of this phrase 
em avTomoAlas mpopdce. amépxovTat ; 
but I cannot think that any of them 
are successful. There are even some 
who despair of success so much as to 
wish to change avronodias by con- 
jecture: see the citations in Poppo’s 
long note. 

But surely the literal sense of the 
words is here both defensible and 
instructive—‘Some of them depart 
under pretence (or profession) of being 
deserters to the enemy”. 1 the 
commentators reject this meaning, 
because they say it is absurd to talk 
of a man’s announcing beforehand that 
he intends to desert to the enemy, and 
giving that as an excuse for quitting 
the camp. Such is not (in my judg- 
ment) the meaning of the word mpodacer 
here. It does not denote what a man 
said before he quitted the Athenian 
camp (he would of course say nothing 
of his intention to any one), but the 
colour which he would put upon his 
conduct after he got within the Syra- 
cusan lines. He would present himself 
to them asa deserter to their cause: 
he would profess anxiety to take part 
in the defence: he would pretend to 
be tired of the oppressive Athenian 
dominion—for it is to be recollected, 


We have nothing but the original stock which we 


that all or most of these deserters were 
men belonging to the subject-allies of 
Athens. Those who passed over to 
the Syracusan lines would naturally 
recommend themselves by making 
profession of such dispositions, even 
though they did not really feel any 
such: for their real reason was ‘that 
the Athenian service had now become 
irksome, unprofitable, and dangerous— 
while the easiest manner of getting 
away from it was to pass over as a 
deserter to Syracuse. 

Nikias distinguishes these men from 
others, ‘‘who got away, as they could 
find opportunity, to some part or other 
of Sicily”. These latter also would of 
course keep their intention of departing 
secret, until they got safe away into 
some Sicilian town; but when once 
there, they would make no profession 
of any feeling which they did not 
entertain. If they said anything, they 
would tell the plain truth, that they 
were making their escape from a 
position which now gave them more 
trouble than profit. 

It appears to me that the words 
é7 avtTomoAtas mpohacer Will bear this 
sense perfectly well, and that it is the 
real meaning of Nikias. 

Even before the Peloponnesian war 
was begun, the Corinthian envoy at 
Sparta affirms that the Athenians 
cannot depend upon their seamen 
standing true to them, since their 
navy was manned with hired foreign 
seamen rather than with natives— 
@vyTn yap H “A@nvatwy Svvayts padAov 
H otxeta (Thucyd. i. 121). The state- 
ment of Nikias proves that this 
remark was to a certain extent well- 
founded. 
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brought out with us, both to make good losses and to do present 
duty ; for Naxus and Katana, our only present allies, are of 
insignificant strength. And if our enemy gain but one further 
point— if the Italian cities, from whence we now draw our supplies, 
should turn against us, under the impression of our present bad 
condition, with no reinforcement arriving from you—we shall be 
starved out, and he will bring the war to triumphant close even 
without a battle. 

“ Pleasanter news than these I could easily have found to send 
to you; but assuredly nothing so useful, seeing that the full 
knowledge of the state of affairs here is essential to your delibera- 
tions. Moreover, I thought it even the safer policy to tell you 
the truth without disguise ; understanding as I do your real 
dispositions, that you never listen willingly to any but the most 
favourable assurances, yet are angry in the end if they turn to un- 
favourable results. Be thoroughly satisfied, that in regard to the 
force against which you originally sent us, both your generals and 
your soldiers have done themselves no discredit. But now that 
all Sicily is united against us, and that further reinforcements are 
expected from Peloponnésus, you must take your resolution with 
full knowledge that we here have not even strength to contend 
against our present difficulties. You must either send for us 
home, or you must send us a second army, land force as well as 
naval, not inferior to that which is now here, together with a 
considerable supply of money. You must further send a succes- 
sor to supersede me, as I am incapable of work from a disease in 
the kidneys. I think myself entitled to ask this indulgence at 
your hands ; for while my health lasted, I did you much good 
service in various military commands. But whatever you intend, 
do it at the first opening of spring, without any delay ; for the 
new succours which the enemy is getting together in Sicily will 
soon be here, and those which are to come from Peloponnésus, 
though they will be longer in arriving, yet, if you do not keep 
watch, will either elude or forestall you as they have already 
once done.”? 

Such was the memorable despatch of Nikias which was read 
to the public assembly of Athens about the end of November 
or beginning of December, 414 B.c.—brought by officers who 


1 Thucyd. vii. 11—15. 
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strengthened its effect by their own oral communications, and 
answered all such inquiries as were put to them.! 


Resoiuti 
We have much reason to regret that Thucydidés gives of the. ae 
no account of the debate which so gloomy a reve- eye cnians 
lation called forth, He tells us merely the result, Demos- . 
: : thenés with 
The Athenians resolved to comply with the second a second 
armament. 


portion of the alternative put by Nikias: not to send 
for the present armament home, but to reinforce it by a second 
powerful armament both of land and naval force, in prosecution 
of the same objects. But they declined his other personal 
request, and insisted on continuing him in command ; passing a 
vote, however, to name Menander and Euthydémus, officers 
already in the army before Syracuse, joint commanders along 
with him, in order to assist him in his laborious duties. They 
sent Eurymedé6n speedily, about the winter solstice, in command 
of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one hundred and twenty 
talents of silver, together with assurances of coming aid to the 
suffering army. And they resolved to equip a new and formi- 
dable force, under Demosthenés and Eurymed6n, to go thither as 
reinforcement in the earliest months of the spring. Demosthenés 
was directed to employ himself actively in getting such larger 
force ready.” 

This letter of Nikias—so authentic, so full of matter, and so 
characteristic of the manners of the time—suggests Remarks 
several serious reflections, in reference both to him- oS of 
self and to the Athenian people. As to hiinself, Nikias. 
there is nothing so remarkable as the sentence of condemnation 
which it pronounces on his own past proceedings in Sicily. 
When we find him lamenting the wear and tear of the armament, 
and treating the fact as notorious, that even the best naval force 
could only maintain itself in good condition for a short time— 
what graver condemnation could be passed upon those eight 


1 Thucyd. vii. 10. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 16. There is here a 
doubt as to the reading ; between 120 
talents—or 20 talents. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and other 
commentators in thinking that the 
money taken out by EKurymedon was 
far more probably the larger sum of ths 
twothanthesmaller. The former read- 
ing seems to deserve the preference. 


Besides, Diodérus states that Euryme- 
don took out with him 140 talents: 
his authority indeed does not count for 
much—but it counts for something— 
in coincidence with a certain force of 
intrinsic probability (Diodér. xiii. 8). 

On an occasion such as this, to send 
@ very smail sum, such as 20 talents, 
would produce a discouraging effect 
upon the armament, 


a 
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months which he wasted in trifling measures, after his arrival in 
Sicily, before commencing the siege of Syracuse? When he 
announces that the arrival of Gylippus with his auxiliary force 
before Syracuse made the difference to the Athenian army 
between triumph and something bordering on ruin, the in- 
quiry naturally suggests itself, whether he had done his best 
to anticipate, and what precautions he had himself taken to 
prevent, the coming of the Spartan general. To which the 
answer must be, that so far from anticipating the arrival of new 
enemies as a possible danger, he had almost invited them from 
abroad by his delay, and that he had taken no precautions at all 
against them, though forewarned and having sufficient means at 
his disposal. The desertion and demoralization of his naval 
force, doubtless but too real, was, as he himself points out, 
mainly the consequence of this turn of fortune, and was also the 
first commencement of that unmanageable temper of the Athenian 
soldiery, numbered among his difficulties. For it would be 
injustice to this unfortunate army not to recognize that they 
first acquiesced patiently in prolonged inaction because their 
general directed it; and next, did their duty most gallantly in 
the operations of the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 

If, even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the ruin 
5 complained of by Nikias be distinctly traceable to his 
despatches own remissness and oversight, much more must this 
of Nikias. conviction have been felt by intelligent Athenians, 
both in the camp and in the city, as we shall see by the conduct 
of Demosthenés,! hereafter to be related. Let us conceive the 
series of despatches, to which Nikias himself alludes as having 
been transmitted home, from their commencement. We must 
recollect that the expedition was originally sent from Athens 
with hopes of the most glowing character, and with a conscious- 
ness of extraordinary efforts about to be rewarded with com- 
mensurate triumphs. For some months the despatches of the 
general disclose nothing but movements either abortive or 
inglorious ; adorned, indeed, by one barren victory, but accom- 
panied by an intimation that he must wait till the spring, and 
that reinforcements must be sent to him, before he can undertake 
the really serious enterprise. Though the disappointment occa- 
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sioned by this news at Athens must have been mortifying, 
nevertheless his requisition is complied with ; and the despatches 
of Nikias during the spring and summer of 414 B.c. become 
cheering. The siege of Syracuse is described as proceeding 
successfully, and at length, about July or August, as being on 
the point of coming to a triumphant close—in spite of a Spartan 
adventurer, named Gylippus, making his way across the Ionian 
sea with a force too contemptible to be noticed. Suddenly, 
without any intermediate step to smooth the transition, comes a 
despatch announcing that this adventurer has marched into 
Syracuse at the head of a powerful army, and that the Athenians 
are thrown upon the defensive, without power of proceeding 
with the siege. This is followed, after a short time, by the 
gloomy and almost desperate communication above translated, 
When we thus look at the despatch, not merely as it stands 
singly, but as falling in series with its antecedents, Effect of his 
the natural effect which we should suppose it likely ia 
to produce upon the Athenians would be a vehement Athenians. 
burst of wrath and displeasure against Nikias. Upon the most 
candid and impartial scrutiny, he deserved nothing less. And 
when we consider, further, the character generally ascribed by 
historians of Greece to the Athenian people —that they are 
represented as fickle, ungrateful, and irritable by standing habit ; 
as abandoning upon the most trifling grounds those whom they 
had once esteemed, forgetting all prior services ; visiting upon 
innocent generals the unavoidable misfortunes of war, and 
impelled by nothing better than demagogic excitements — we 
naturally expect that the blame really deserved by Nikias would 
be exaggerated beyond all due measure, and break forth in a 
storm of violence and fury. Yet what is the actual resolution 
taken in consequence of his despatch, after the full and free 
debate of the Athenian assembly? Not a word of blame or 
displeasure is proclaimed. Doubtless there must have been 
individual speakers who criticized him as he deserved. To 
suppose the contrary would be to think meanly indeed of the 
Athenian assembly. But the general vote was one not simply 
imputing no blame, but even pronouncing continued and 
unabated confidence. The people positively refuse to relieve 
him from the command, though he himself solicits it in a 
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manner sincere and even touching. So great is the value which 
they set upon his services, and the esteem which they entertain 
for his character, that they will not avail themselves of the easy 
opportunity which he himself provides to get rid of him. 

It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians that I make 
Treatment these remarks on their present proceeding. Quite 
Seite’. the contrary. The misplaced confidence of the 
Athenians. Athenians in Nikias—on more than one previous 
occasion, but especially on this—betrays an incapacity of 
appreciating facts immediately before their eyes, and a blindness 
to decisive and multiplied evidences of incompetency, which is 
one of the least creditable manifestations of their political history. 
But we do learn from it a clear lesson, that the habitual defects 
of the Athenian character were very different from what 
historians commonly impute to them. instead of being fickle, 
we find them tenacious in the extreme of confidence once 
bestowed and of schemes once embarked upon: instead of in- 
gratitude for services actually rendered, we find credit given 
for services which an officer ought to have rendered, but has 
not: instead of angry captiousness, we discover an indulgence 
not merely generous, but even culpable, in the midst of dis- 
appointment and humiliation: mstead of a public assembly 
wherein, as it is commonly depicted the criminative orators 
were omnipotent, and could bring to condemnation any un- 
successful general, however meritorious, we see that even grave 
and well-founded accusations make no impression upon the 
people in opposition to pre-established personal esteem — and 
personal esteem for a man who not only was no demagogue, but 
in every respect the opposite of a demagogue; an oligarch by 
taste, sentiment, and position. who yielded to the democracy 
nothing more than sincere obedience, coupled with gentleness 
and munificence in his private bearing. If Kleén had committed 
but a small part of those capital blunders which discredit the 
mnilitary career of Nikias, he would have been irretrievably 
ruined. So much weaker was his hold upon his countrymen, 
by means of demagogic excellences, as compared with those causes 
which attracted confidence to Nikias—his great family and 
position, his wealth dexterously expended, his known incorrupti- 
bility against bribes, and even comparative absence of personal 
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ambition, his personal courage combined with reputation for 
caution, his decorous private life and ultra-religious habits. All 
this assemblage of negative merits and decencies of daily life, in 
a citizen whose station might have enabled him to act with the 
insolence of Alkibiadés, placed Nikias on a far firmer basis of 
public esteem than the mere power of accusatory speech in the 
public assembly or the dikastery could have done. It entitled 
him to have the most indulgent construction put upon all his 
shortcomings, and spread a fatal varnish over his glaring in- 
competence for all grave and responsible command. 

The incident now before us is one of the most instructive in all 
history, as an illustration of the usual sentiment, and strongest 
causes of error, prevalent among the Athenian democracy—and 
as a refutation of that exaggerated mischief which it is common 
to impute to the person called a demagogue. Happy would it 
have been for Athens had she now had Kledn present, or any 
other demagogue of equal power, at that public assembly which 
took the melancholy resolution of sending fresh forces to Sicily 
and continuing Nikias in the command! The case was one in 
which the accusatory eloquence of the demagogue was especially 
called for, to expose the real past mismanagement of Nikias—to 
break down that undeserved confidence in his ability and caution 
which had grown into a sentiment of faith or routine—to prove 
how much mischief he had already done, and how much more he 
would do if continued.1. Unluckily for Athens she had now no 
demagogue who could convince the assembly beforehand of this 
truth, and prevent them from taking the most unwise and 
destructive resolution ever passed in the Pnyx. 

What makes the resolution so peculiarly discreditable is, that 
it was adopted in defiance of clear and present evi- 


: ; p Capital 
dence. To persist in the siege of Syracuse, under pee 4 
. O06 committe 

present circumstances, was sad misjudgment; to by the 
Athenians. 


persist in it with Nikias as commander was hardly 
less than insanity. The first expedition, though even that was 


1 Plutarch (Nikias, c. 20) tells us envious ($0dvw) of the glory and good 


that the Athenians had been disposed 
to send a second armament to Sicily, 
even before the despatch of Nikias 
reached them ; but that they had been 
prevented by certain men who were 


fortune of Nikias. 

_ No judgment can be more incon- 
sistent with the facts of the case than 
this—facts recounted in general terms 
even by Plutarch himself. 
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rash and ill-conceived, nevertheless presented tempting hopes 
which explain, if they do not excuse, the too light estimate of 
impossibility of lasting possession. Moreover, there was at that 
time a confusion—between the narrow objects connected with 
Leontini and Egesta, and the larger acquisitions to be realized 
through the siege of Syracuse—which prevented any clear and 
unanimous estimate of the undertaking in the Athenian mind, 
But now, the circumstances of Sicily were fully known; the 
mendacious promises of Egesta had been exposed ; the hopes 
of allies for Athens in the island were seen to be futile; while 
Syracuse, armed with a Spartan general and Peloponnesian 
aid, had not only become inexpugnable, but had assumed the 
aggressive ; lastly, the chance of a renewal of Peloponnesian 
hostility against Attica had been now raised into certainty. 
While perseverance in the siege of Syracuse, therefore, under 
circumstances so unpromising and under such necessity for 
increased exertions at home, was a melancholy imprudence in 
itself, perseverance in employing Nikias converted that im- 
prudence into ruin, which even the addition of an energetic 
colleague in the person of Demosthenés was not sufficient to 
avert. Those who study the conduct of the Athenian people on 
this occasion will not be disposed to repeat against them the 
charge of fickleness which forms one of the standing reproaches 
against democracy. Their mistake here arose from the very 
opposite quality ; from inability to get clear of two sentiments 
which had become deeply engraven on their minds—ideas of 
Sicilian conquest, and confidence in Nikias. 
A little more of this alleged fickleness—or easy escape from 
i past associations and impressibility to actual circum- 
Hostilities . ‘ 
from Sparta Stances—would have been at the present juncture a 
conan tutelary quality to Athens. She would then have 
appreciated more justly the increased hazards thick- 
ening around her both in Sicily and at home. War with Sparta, 
though not yet actually proclaimed, had become impending and 
inevitable. Even in the preceding winter, the Lacedzemonians 
had listened favourably to the recommendation of Alkibiadés’ that 
they should establish a fortified post at Dekeleia in Attica. They 
had not yet indeed brought themselves to execution of this 
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resolve ; for the peace between them and Athens, though indi- 
rectly broken in many ways, still subsisted in name—and they 
hesitated to break it openly, partly because they knew that the 
breach of peace had been on their side at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, attributing to this fault their capital misfor- 
tune at Sphakteria.!. Athens on her side had also scrupulously 
avoided direct violation of the Lacedemonian territory, in spite 
of much solicitation from her allies at Argos. But her reserve on 
this point gave way during the present summer, probably at the 
time when her prospect of taking Syracuse appeared certain. 
The Lacedemonians having invaded and plundered the Argeian 
territory, thirty Athenian triremes were sent to aid in its defence, 
under Pythodérus with two colleagues. This armament disem- 
barked on the eastern coast of Laconia near Prasize and com- 
mitted devastations, which direct act of hostility—coming in 
addition to the marauding excursions of the garrison of Pylus, 
and to the refusal of pacific redress at Athens—satisfied the 
Lacedzmonians that the peace had been now first and undeniably 
broken by their enemy, so that they might with a safe conscience 
recommence the war.? 

Such was the state of feeling between the two great powers of 
Central Greece in November, 414 8.c., when the envoys pocoition 
arrived from Syracuse—envoys from Nikias on the of Sparta to 

: invade 
one part, from Gylippus and the Syracusans on the Attica 
other—each urgently calling for further support. The forthwith, 


f : _ and to send 
Corinthians and Syracusans vehemently pressed their further re- 


claim at Sparta ; Alkibiadés also renewed his instances eats 
for the occupation of Dekeleia. It was in the face of “Hy: 
such impending liability to renewed Peloponnesian invasion 
that the Athenians took their resolution, above commented on, 
to send a second army to Syracuse and prosecute the siege with 
vigour. If there were any hesitation yet remaining on the part 
of the Lacedzemonians, it disappeared so soon as they were made 
aware of the imprudent resolution of Athens ; which not only 
created an imperative necessity for sustaining Syracuse, but 
also rendered Athens so much more vulnerable at home, by 
removing the better part of her force. Accordingly, very soon 
after the vote passed at Athens, an equally decisive resolution for 
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direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta. It was determined that 
a Peloponnesian allied force should be immediately prepared, to 
be sent at the first opening of spring to Syracuse ; and that at 
the same time Attica should be invaded, and the post of Dekeleia 
fortified. Orders to this effect were immediately transmitted to 
the whole body of Peloponnesian allies ; especially requisitions 
for implements, materials, and workmen, towards the construction 
of the projected fort at Dekeleia.1 
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CHAPTER LX. 


FROM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES BE- 
TWEEN ATHENS AND SPARTA, DOWN TO THE DE- 
STRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN SICILY. 


THE Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an event by 
itself, but becomes absorbed in the general war re- 4 4:y5 war. 
kindling throughout Greece. Never was any winter like pre- 

A : ; ee parations 
so actively and extensively employed in military pre- throughout 
parations, as the winter of 414—413 B.c., the months anoke a 
immediately preceding that which Thucydidés terms winter of 
the nineteenth spring of the Peloponnesian war, but *—**®© 
which other historians call the beginning of the Dekeleian war. 
While Eurymedén went with his ten triremes to Syracuse even 
in midwinter, Demosthenés exerted himself all the winter to get 
together the second armament for early spring. Twenty other 
Athenian triremes were further sent round Peloponnésus to the 
station of Naupaktus—to prevent any Corinthian reinforcements 
from sailing out of the Corinthian Gulf. Against these latter, 
the Corinthians on their side prepared twenty-five fresh triremes, 
to serve as a convoy to the transports carrying their hoplites.? 
In Corinth, Sikyén, and Beeotia, as well as at Lacedeemén, levies 
of hoplites were going on for the armament to Syracuse—at the 
same time that everything was getting ready for the occupation 
of Dekeleia. Lastly, Gylippus was engaged with not less activity 
in stirring up all Sicily to take a more decisive part in the coming 
year’s struggle. 

From Cape Tenarus in Laconia, at the earliest moment of 
spring, embarked a force of 600 Lacedsemonian hop- 


lites (Helots and Neodamodes) under the Spartan aa 
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Ekkritus, and 300 Beotian hoplites under the Thebans Xenén 
and Nik6n, with the Thespian Hegesandrus. They were directed 
to cross the sea southward to Kyréné in Libya, and from thence 
to make their way along the African coast to Sicily. At the 
same time a body of 700 hoplites under Alexarchus—partly 
Corinthians, partly hired Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under 
constraint from their powerful neighbours 1—departed from the 
north-west of Peloponnésus and the mouth of the Corinthian 
Gulf for Sicily—the Corinthian triremes watching them until 
they were past the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 

These were proceedings of importance ; but the most important 
Invasion of Ff all was the re-invasion of Attica at the same time 
Atticaby by the great force of the Peloponnesian alliance, under 
fora the Spartan king Agis, son of Archidamus. Twelve 
ponnesian _ years had elapsed since Attica last felt the hand of 
ficationof the destroyer, a little before the siege of Sphakteria. 
Dekeleia. The plain in the neighbourhood of Athens was now 
first laid waste, after which the invaders proceeded to their 
special purpose of erecting a fortified post for occupation at 
Dekeleia. The work, apportioned among the allies present, who 
had come prepared with the means of executing it, was com- 
pleted during the present summer, and a garrison was established 
there composed of contingents relieving each other at intervals, 
under the command of king Agis himself. Dekeleia was situated 
on an outlying eminence belonging to the range called Parnés, 
about fourteen miles to the north of Athens, near the termina- 
tion of the plain of Athens, and commanding an extensive view 
of that plain as well as of the plain of Eleusis. The hill on 
which it stood, if not the fort itself, was visible even from the 
walls of Athens. It was admirably situated both as a central 
point for excursions over Attica, and for communication with 
Beeotia ; while the road from Athens to Ordpus, the main com- 
munication with Eubcea, passed through the gorge immediately 
under it.? 

We read with amazement, and the contemporary world saw 
with yet greater amazement, that while this important work 
was actually going on, and while the whole Peloponnesian con- 
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federacy was renewing its pressure with redoubled force upon 
Athens, at that very moment,! the Athenians sent 


i : _ Second ex- 
out, not only a fleet of thirty triremes under Chari- pedition 
A A rom 
klés to annoy the coasts of Peloponnésus, but also Athens 
the great armament which they had resolved upon Sree 
under Demosthenés,to push offensive operations against under De- 
mosthenes. 


Syracuse. The force under the latter general consisted 
of 60 Athenian and 5 Chian triremes ; of 1200 Athenian hoplites 
of the best class, chosen from the citizen muster-roll ; with a 
considerable number of hoplites besides, from the subject-allies 
and elsewhere. There had been also engaged on hire 1500 
peltasts from Thrace, of the tribe called Dii; but these men did 
not arrive in time, so that Demosthenés set sail without 
them.? Chariklés having gone forward to take aboard a body of 
allies from Argos, the two fleets joined at Aigina, inflicted some 
devastations on the coasts of Laconia, and established a strong 
post on the island of Kythéra to encourage desertion among the 
Helots. From hence Chariklés returned with the Argeians, 
while Demosthenés conducted his armament round Pelopon- 
nésus to Korkyra.? On the Eleian coast, he destroyed a trans- 
port carrying hoplites to Syracuse, though the men escaped 
ashore: next he proceeded to Zakynthus and Kephallenia, from 
whence he engaged some additional hoplites—and to Anaktorium, 
in order to procure darters and slingers from Akarnania. It was 
here that he was met by Eurymedén with his ten triremes, who 
had gone forward to Syracuse in the winter with the pecuniary 
remittance urgently required, and was now returning to act as 
colleague of Demosthenés in the command.? The news brought 
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The meaning of this passage appears 
quite unambiguous, that EHurymedon 
had been sent to Sicily in the winter 
to carry the sum of 120 talents to 
Nikias, and was now on his return 
(see Thucyd. vii. 11). Nevertheless 


collecting provisions for Sicily,” &c. Mr. 
Mitford further says in a note (quoting 
the Scholiast—jrot ta mpos tpopyv 
XpHouma, kal Ta AOLTa CvVTEivOVTA aVTOLS, 
Schol.): “This is not the only occasion 
on which Thucydidés uses the term 
Xpyara for necessariesin general. Smith 
has translated accordingly; but the 
Latin has pecuniam, which does not 
express the sense intended here” (ch. 
Xvili. sect. vi. vol. iv. p. 118). 

There cannot be the least doubt 
that the Latin is here right. The 
definite article makes the point quite 
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by Eurymedén from Sicily was in every way discouraging. Yet 
the two admirals were under the necessity of sparing ten triremes 
from their fleet to reinforce Konén at Naupaktus, who was not 
strong enough alone to contend against the Corinthian fleet which 
watched him from the opposite coast. To make good this 
diminution, Eurymedén went forward to Korkyra, with the view 
of obtaining from the Korkyreans fifteen fresh triremes and a 
contingent of hoplites, while Demosthenés was getting together 
the Akarnanian darters and slingers.? 

Eurymedén not only brought back word of the distressed 
condition of the Athenians in the harbour of Syracuse, but had 
also learnt, during his way back, their heavy additional loss by 
the capture of the fort at Plemmyrium. Gylippus returned to 
Opehitions Syracuse early in the spring, nearly about the time 
of Gylippus when Agis invaded Attica and when Demosthenés 
aber acune. quitted Peirzeus. He returned with fresh reinforce- 
mines te , ments from the interior, and with redoubled ardour 
Athenians for decisive operations against Nikias before aid could 
San arrive from Athens. It was his first care, in con- 
junction with Hermokratés, to inspire the Syracusans with 
courage for fighting the Athenians on shipboard. Such was the 
acknowledged superiority of the latter at sea, that this was a 
task of some difficulty, calling for all the eloquence and ascen- 
dency of the two leaders: “The Athenians (said Hermokratés to 
his countrymen) have not been always eminent at sea as they 
now are: they were once landsmen like you, and more than you 
—they were only forced on shipboard by the Persian invasion. 
The only way to deal with bold men like them is to show a front 
bolder still. They have often by their audacity daunted enemies 
of greater real force than themselves, and they must now be 
taught that others can play the same game with them. Qo right 
at them before they expect it; and you will gain more by thus 
surprising and intimidating them, than you will suffer by their 
superior science.” Such lessons, addressed to men already in the 


tide of success, were presently efficacious, and a naval attack was 
resolved.? 


certain, even if it were true (which I more whether he ever uses ayow in the 
doubt) that Thucydidés sometimes sense of “ collecting”. 

uses the word xpfuara to mean “ne- 1 Thucyd. vii. 31. 7 
cessaries in general”. I doubt still 2 Thucyd. vii. 21. Among the topics 
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The town of Syracuse had two ports, one on each side of the 
island of Ortygia. The lesser port (as it was called yjayai 
afterwards, the Portus Lakkius) lay northward of combat in 
Ortygia, between that island and the low ground or of Syracuse 
Nekropolis near the outer city : the other lay on the Fer ee 
opposite side of the Isthmus of Ortygia, within the Victorious. 
Great Harbour. Both of them (it appears) were protected 
against attack from without by piles and stakes planted in the 
bottom in front of them. But the lesser port was the more 
secure of the two, and the principal docks of the Syracusans were 
situated within it; the Syracusan fleet, eighty triremes strong, 
being distributed between them. The entire Athenian fleet was 
stationed under the fort of Plemmyrium, immediately opposite 
to the southern point of Ortygia. 

Gylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to take the 
Athenians completely by surprise. Having trained and pre- 
pared the naval force as thoroughly as he could, he marched out 
his land force secretly by night, over Epipole and round by the 
right bank of the Anapus, to the neighbourhood of the fort of 
Plemmyrium. With the first dawn of morning the Syracusan 
fleet sailed out, at one and the same signal, from both the ports— 
45 triremes out of the lesser port, 35 out of the other. Both 
squadrons tried to round the southern point of Ortygia, so as 
to unite and to attack the enemy at Plemmyrium in concert. The 
Athenians, though unprepared and confused, hastened to man 
60 ships ; with 25 of which they met the 35 Syracusans sailing 
forth from the Great Harbour—while with the other 35 they 
encountered the 45 from the lesser port, immediately outside of 
the mouth of the Great Harbour. In the former of these two 
actions the Syracusans were at first victors ; in the second, also, 
the Syracusans from the outside forced their way into the mouth 
of the Great Harbour, and joined their comrades. But being 
little accustomed to naval warfare, they presently fell into com- 
plete confusion, partly in consequence of their unexpected 
success ; so that the Athenians, recovering from the first shock, 
attacked them anew, and completely defeated them; sinking or 


of encouragement dwelt upon by Her- of all, the confined space of the har- 
mokratés, it is remarkable that he bour, which rendered Athenian ships 
makes no mention of that which the and tactics unavailing. 

sequel proved to be the most important 
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disabling eleven ships, of three of which the crews were made 
prisoners, the rest being mostly slain." Three Athenian triremes 
were destroyed also. 

But this victory, itself not easily won, was more than counter- 
Gylipans balanced by the irreparable loss of Plemmyrium. 
surprises During the first excitement at the Athenian naval 
hers station, when the ships were in course cf being 
an manned to meet the unexpected onset from both 
ports at once, the garrison of Plemmyrium went to the water’s 
edge to watch and encourage their countrymen, leaving their 
own walls thinly guarded, and little suspecting the presence of 
their enemy on the land side. This was just what Gylippus had 
anticipated. He attacked the forts at daybreak, taking ths 
garrison completely by surprise, and captured them after a 
feeble resistance; first the greatest and most important fort, 
next the two smaller. The garrison sought safety as they could 
on board the transports and vessels of burden at the station, and 
rowed across the Great Harbour to the land-camp of Nikias on 
the other side. Those who fled from the greater fort, which was 
the first taken, ran some risk from the Syracusan triremes, 
which were at that moment victorious at sea. But by the time 
that the two lesser forts were taken, the Athenian fleet had 
regained its superiority, so that there was no danger of similar 
pursuit in the crossing of the Great Harbour. 

This well-concerted surprise was no less productive to the 
Important captors than fatal as a blow to the Athenians. Not 
quences ot OXly were many men slain and many made prisoners 
the capture. in the assault, but there were vast stores of every 
kind, and even a large stock of money found within the fort; 
partly belonging to the military chest, partly the property of 
the trierarchs and of private merchants, who had deposited it 
there as in the place of greatest security. The sails of not less 
than forty triremes were also found there, and three triremes 
which had been dragged up ashore. Gylippus caused one of the 
three forts to be pulled down, and carefully garrisoned the other 
two.” 

Great as the positive loss was here to the Atbenians, at a time 
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when their situation could ill bear it, the collateral damage and 
peril growing out of the capture of Plemmyrium were yet more 
serious, besides the alarm and discouragement which they spread 
among the army. ‘The Syracusans were now masters of the 
mouth of the harbour on both sides, so that not a single store- 
ship could enter without a convoy and a battle. What was of 
not less detriment, the Athenian fleet was now forced to take 
station under the fortified lines of its own land force, and was 
thus cramped up on a small space in the innermost portion of 
the Great Harbour, between the city wall and the river Anapus ; 
the Syracusans being masters everywhere clse, with full com- 
munication between their posts all round, hemming in the 
Athenian position both by sea and land. 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of the recent 
battle proved every way encouraging; not merely tyereasea 
from the valuable acquisition of Plemmyrium, but sae and 
even from the sea-fight itself, which had, indeed, of the 
turned out to be a defeat, but which promised at first S¥72¢n84"® 
to be a victory, had they not thrown away the chance sea-fight. 
by their own disorder. It removed all superstitious fear of 
Athenian nautical superiority ; while their position was so much 
improved by having acquired the command of the mouth of the 
harbour, that they began even to assume the aggressive at sea. 
They detached a squadron of twelve triremes to the coast of 
Italy, for the purpose of intercepting some merchant vessels 
coming with a supply of money to the Athenians. So little fear 
was there of an enemy at sea, that these vessels seem to have 
been coming without convoy, and were for the most part 
destroyed by the Syracusans, together with a stock of ship- 
timber which the Athenians had collected near Kaulonia. In 
touching at Lokri on their return, they took aboard a company 
of Thespian hoplites who had made their way thither in a 
transport. They were also fortunate enough to escape the 
squadron of twenty triremes which Nikias detached to lie in 
wait for them near Megara—with the loss of one ship, however, 
including her crew. 

One of this Syracusan squadron had gone forward from Italy 
With envoys to Peloponnésus, to communicate the favourable 
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news of the capture of Plemmyrium, and to accelerate as much 
Efforts as possible the operations against Attica, in order 
eee that no reinforcements might be sent from thence. 
to procure At the same time, other envoys went from Syracuse— 
further A : 
reinforce. not merely Syracusans, but also Corinthians and 
ma Lacedzemonians-—to visit the cities in the interior of 
towns. Sicily. They made known everywhere the prodigious 
improvement in Syracusan affairs arising from the gain of 
Plemimyrium, as well as the insignificant character of the recent 
naval defeat. They strenuously pleaded for further aid to 
Syracuse without delay ; since there were now good hopes of 
being able to crush the Athenians in the harbour completely, 
before the reinforcements about to be despatched could reach 
them.! 

While these envoys were absent on their mission, the Great 
Ganiicte Harbour was the scene of much desultory conflict, 
hetween the though not of any comprehensive single battle. Since 
and the loss of Plemmyrium, the Athenian naval station 


the Great was in the north-west interior corner of that harbour, 
Harbour. = adjoining the fortified lines occupied by their land- 
army. It was enclosed and protected by a row of posts or stakes 
stuck in the bottom and standing out of the water.? The 
Syracusans on their side had also planted a stockade in front of 
the interior port of Ortygia, to defend their ships, their ship- 
houses, and their docks within. As the two stations were not 
far apart, each party watched for opportunities of occasional 
attack or annoyance by missile weapons to the other; and daily 
skirmishes of this sort took place, in which, on the whole, the 
Athenians seem to have had the advantage. They even formed 
the plan of breaking through the outworks of the Syracusan 
dockyard and burning the ships within. They brought up a 
ship of the largest size, with wooden towers and side defences, 
against the line of posts fronting the dockyard, and tried to force 
the entrance, either by means of divers who sawed them through 
at the bottom, or by boat-crews who fastened ropes round them, 
and thus unfixed or plucked them out. All this was done under 
cover of the great vessel with its towers manned by light-armed, 
who exchanged showers of missiles with the Syracusan bowmen 
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on the top of the ship-houses, and prevented the latter from 
coming near enough to interrupt the operation. The Athenians 
contrived thus to remove many of the posts planted—even the 
most dangerous among them, those which did not reach to the 
surface of the water, and which therefore a ship approaching 
could not see. But they gained little by it, since the Syracusans 
were able to plant others in their room. On the whole, no 
serious damage was done either to the dockyard or to the ships 
within. And the state of affairs in the Great Harbour stood 
substantially unaltered during all the time that the envoys 
were absent on their Sicilian tour—probably three weeks or a 
month.! 

These envoys had found themselves almost everywhere well 
received. The prospects of Syracuse were NOW SO pofeat ofa 
triumphant, and those of Nikias with his present Be 
force so utterly hopeless, that the waverers thought it ment _ 
time to declare themselves ; and all the Greek cities Marchins to 
in Sicily, except Agrigentum, which still remained Syracuse. 
neutral (and of course except Naxos and Katana), resolved on 
aiding the winning cause. From Kamarina came 500 hoplites, 
400 darters, and 300 bowmen: from Gela, 5 triremes, 400 
darters, and 200 horsemen. Besides these, an additional force 
from the other cities was collected, to march to Syracuse ina 
body across the interior of the island, under the conduct of the 
envoys themselves, But this part of the scheme was frustrated 
by Nikias, who was rendered more vigilant by the present 
desperate condition of his affairs, than he had been in reference to 
the cross march of Gylippus. At his instance, the Sikel tribes 
Kentoripes and Halikysei, allies of Athens, were prevailed upon 
to attack the approaching enemy. They planned a skilful 
ambuscade, set upon them unawares, and dispersed them with 
the loss of 800 men. All the envoys were also slain, except the 
Corinthian, who conducted the remaining force (about 1500 in 
number) to Syracuse.” 

This reverse—which seems to have happened about the time 
when Demosthenés with his armament were at Korkyra on the 
way to Syracuse—so greatly dismayed and mortified the 
Syracusans, that Gylippus thought it advisable to postpone awhile 

1 Thucyd. vii. 25. 6 9 Thucyd. vii. 32, 33, 
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the attack which he intended to have made immediately on the 
reinforcement arriving.’ The delay of these few days proved 
nothing less than the salvation of the Athenian army. 

It was not until Demosthenés was approaching Rhegium, 
Renewed Within two or three days’ sail of Syracuse, that the 
rare attack was determined on without further delay. 
on the Preparation in every way had been made for it long 
Athenians. hefore, especially for the most effective employment of 
the naval force. The captains and ship-masters of Syracuse and 
Corinth had now become fully aware of the superiority of 
Athenian nautical manceuvre, and of the causes upon which that 
superiority depended. The Athenian trireme was of a build 
comparatively light, fit for rapid motion through the water, and 
for easy change of direction: its prow was narrow, armed with a 
sharp projecting beak at the end, but hollow and thin, not cal- 
culated to force its way through very strong resistance. It was 
never intended to meet, in direct impact and collision, the prow 
of an enemy: such a proceeding passed among the able seamen of 
Disadvan- Athens for gross awkwardness. In advancing against 
tages ot athe an enemy’s vessel, they evaded the direct shock, 
fleet inthe steered so as to pass by it, then, by the excellence and 
harbour. | exactness of their rowing, turned swiftly round, 


Their naval ‘ f , 
tacticsim- altered their direction, and came back before the 


prees enemy could alter his, or perhaps rowed rapidly 
PPBOR. round him—or backed their ship stern foremost— 
until the opportunity was found for driving the beak of their 
ship against some weak part of his—against the midships, the 
quarter, the stern, or the oar-blades without. In such manceuvres 
the Athenians were unrivalled ; but none such could be performed 
unless there were ample sea-room, which rendered their present 
naval station the most disadvantageous that could be imagined. 
They were cooped up in the inmost part of a harbour of small 
dimensions, close on the station of their enemies; and with all the 
shore, except their own lines, in possession of these enemies, so that 
they could not pull round from want of space, nor could they back 
water because they durst not come near shore, In this contracted 
area, the only mode of fighting possible was by straightforward 
collision, prow against prow—a process which not only shut out 
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all their superior manceuvring, but was unsuited to the build of 
their triremes. On the other hand, the Syracusans, under the 
advice of the able Corinthian steersman Aristo, altered the con- 
struction of their triremes to meet the special exigency of the 
case, disregarding all idea of what had been generally looked upon 
as good nautical manceuvring.! Instead of the long 


thin, hollow, and sharp, advancing beak, striking the Tprove- 
enemy considerably above the water-level, and there- See : 
fore doing less damage, they shortened the prow, but to the 
made it excessively heavy and solid, and lowered the giace. 


elevation of the projecting beak; so that it became 
not so much calculated to pierce as to break in and crush by 
main force all the opposing part of the enemy’s ship, not far 
above the water. What were called the epdtids—“ earcaps ” or 
nozzles projecting forwards to the right and left of the beak— 
were made peculiarly thick and sustained by under-beams let 
into the hull of the ship. In the Attic build, the beak stood 
forwards very prominent, and the epdtids on each side of it were 
kept back, serving the same purpose as what are called catheads 
in modern ships, to which the anchors are suspended ; but in the 
Corinthian build, the beak projected less and the epdtids more, 
so that they served to strike the enemy: instead of having one 
single beak, the Corinthian ship might be said to have three 
nozzles.2 The Syracusans relied on the narrowness of the space 
for shutting out the Athenian evolutions, and bringing the 
contest to nothing more than a straightforward collision, in 
which the weaker vessel would be broken and stove in at the 
prow, and thus rendered unmanageable. 


1Thucyd. vii. 36. rH 5é mporepov 
auabia tay KuBepvytav dSoxovoy etvat, 
To avtimpwpov ~vyxpovaa, mdadtor av 
avTol xpnaacbar* mAElLoTOV yap ev a’Ta 
oxnoev, &C. 

Diodor. xiii. 10. 

2Compare Thucyd. vii. 34—36; 
Diodér, xiii. 10; Eurip. Iph. Taur. 
1335. See also the notes of Arnold, 
Poppo, and Didot on the passages of 
Thucydidés. ; 

It appears as if the avrypides or sus- 
taining beams were something new, 
now provided for the first time, in 
order to strengthen the epdtid and 
render it fit to drive in collision against 
the enemy. The words which Thucy- 


didés employs to describe the position 
of these avrnpides, are to me not fully 
intelligible, nor do I think that any 
of the commentators clear them up 
satisfactorily. 

It is Diodérus who specifies that 
the Corinthians lowered the level of 
their prows, so as to strike nearer to 
the water—which Thucydidés does not 
mention. 

A captive ship, when towed inasa 
prize, was disarmed by being deprived 
of her beak (Athenzeus, xii. p. 535). 
Lysander reserved the beaks of the 
Athenian triremes captured at Aigos- 
potami to grace his triumphal return 
(Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 8). = 
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Having completed these arrangements, their land force was 
The marched out under Gylippus to threaten one side of 
Syracusans the Athenian lines, while the cavalry and the garrison 
toreaten of the Olympieion marched up to the other side. 
yegeere The Athenians were putting themselves in position to 
naval defend their walls from what seemed to be a land 
station. attack, when they saw the Syracusan fleet, 80 triremes 
strong, sailing out from its dock prepared for action : upon which 
they too, though at first confused by this unexpected appearance, 
put their crews on shipboard, and went out of their palisaded 
station, 75 triremes in number, to meet the enemy. The whole 
day passed off however in desultory and indecisive skirmish ; 
with trifling advantage to the Syracusans, who disabled one or 
two Athenian ships, yet merely tried to invite the Athenians to 
attack, without choosing themselves to force on a close and 
general action.} 

It was competent to the Athenians to avoid altogether a naval 
action (at least until the necessity arose for escorting fresh sup- 
plies into the harbour) by keeping within their station ; and as 
Demosthenés was now at hand, prudence counselled such reserve, 
Nikias himself, too, is said to have deprecated immediate fight- 
ing, but to have been out-voted by his two newly-appointed 
colleagues Menander and Euthydemus ; who, anxious to show 
what they could do without Demosthenés, took their stand upon 
Athenian maritime honour, which peremptorily forbade them to 
shrink from the battle when offered.” 

Though on the next day the Syracusans made no movement, 


eae te Nikias foreseeing that they would speedily recom- 


prepara- mence, and noway encouraged by the equal manifes- 
tions o : a i 

Nikias—_ tations of the preceding day, caused every trierarch to 
nae a repair what damage his ship had sustained, and even 
renewed. 


took the precaution of further securing his naval 
station by mooring merchant vessels just alongside of the 
openings in the palisade, about 200 feet apart. The prows of 
these vessels were provided with dolphins—or beams lifted up on 
high and armed at the end with massive heads of iron, which 

1 Thucyd. vii. 37, 38. intention of the Athenians generally, 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. Dioddrus not alluding to any difference of opinion 


(xiii. 10) represents the battle as having amonz the commanders. 
been brought on against the wish and reer 
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could be so let fall as to crush any ship entering :! any Athenian 
trireme which might be hard-pressed, would thus be enabled to 
get through this opening where no enemy could follow, and 
choose her own time for sailing out again. Before night, such 
arrangements were completed. At the earliest dawn of next day, 
the Syracusans reappeared, with the same demonstrations both 
of land force and naval force as before. The Athenian fleet 
having gone forth to meet them, several hours were spent in the 
like indecisive and partial skirmishes, until at length the 
Syracusan fleet sailed back to the city—again without bringing 
on any general or close combat. The Athenians, construing 
such retirement of the enemy as evidence of backwardness and 
unwillingness to fight,? and supposing the day’s duty at an end, 
retired on their side within their own station, disembarked, and 
separated to get their dinners at leisure—having tasted no food 
that day. 

But ere they had been long ashore, they were astonished to 
see the Syracusan fleet sailing back to renew the 
attack, in full battle order. This was a manceuvre QomPlete 
suggested by the Corinthian Aristo, the ablest steers- fhe Athe- 
man in the fleet; at whose instance the Syracusan 
admirals had sent back an urgent request to the city authori- 
ties, that an abundant stock of provisions might for that day be 
brought down to the sea-shore, and sale be rendered compulsory ; 
so that no time should be lost, when the fleet returned thither, 
in taking a hasty meal without dispersion of the crews. Accord- 
ingly, the fleet, after a short but sufficient interval allowed for 
refreshment thus close at hand, was brought back unexpectedly 
to the enemy’s station. Confounded at the sight, the Athenian 
crews forced themselves again on board, most of them yet with- 
out refreshment, and in the midst of murmurs and disorder. On 
sailing out of their station, the indecisive skirmishing again com- 
menced, and continued for some time, until at length the 
Athenian captains became so impatient of prolonged and ex- 
hausting fatigue, that they resolved to begin of themselves, and 


1Thucyd. vii. at a Kepacac yon Aristoph. Equit. 759. 
divodopor: compare Pollux, i. 85, an Ee a} asi - 
Fragment vi. of the comedy of the 7 hucyd. vii. 40. | ot 9 ihe 

Set Pherekratés, entitled "Aypioc— VORITOVTES SUTOUS OS NooNMevaNs TPM 
feineke, Fragm. Comic. Grec. vol. 7°°S Thy woALy avaxpovcacdat, HC. 
ii, p. 258, and the Scholiast. ad 3 Thucyd. vii. 40. 
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make the action close as well as general. Accordingly, the word 
of command was given, and they rowed forward to make the 
attack, which was cheerfully received by the Syracusans. By 
receiving the attack instead of making it, the latter were better 
enabled to ensure a straightforward collision of prow against 
prow, excluding all circuit, backing, or evolutions on the part of 
the enemy : at any rate, their steersmen contrived to realise this 
plan, and to crush, stave in, or damage the forepart of many of 
the Athenian triremes, simply by superior weight of material 
and solidity on their own side. Tha Syracusan darters on the 
deck, moreover, as soon as the combat became close, were both 
numerous and destructive ; while their little boats rowed imme- 
diately under the sides of the Athenian triremes, broke the 
blades of their oars, and shot darts in through the oar-holes, 
against the rowers within. At length the Athenians, after sus- 
taining the combat bravely for some time, found themselves at 
such disadvantage, that they were compelled to give way and to 
seek shelter within their own station. The armed merchant- 
vessels which Nikias had planted before the openings in the 
palisade were now found of great use in checking the pursuing 
Syracusans, two of whose triremes, in the excitement of victory, 
pushed forward too near to them and were disabled by the heavy 
implements on board—one of them being captured with all her 
crew. The general victory of the Syracusans, however, was 
complete: seven Athenian triremes were sunk or disabled, many 
others were seriously damaged, and numbers of seamen either 
slain or made prisoners.! 

Overjoyed with the result of this battle, which seems to have 
Danger of _ been no less skilfully planned than bravely executed, 


ae ee the Syracusans now felt confident of their superiority 
ment— by sea as well as on land, and contemplated nothing 
arrival of : : Fee: 

Demosthe- less than the complete destruction of their enemies in 
the a the harbour. The generals were already concerting 


armament. measures for renewed attack both by land and by sea, 
and a week or two more would probably have seen the ruin of 
this once triumphant besieging armament, now full of nothing 
but discouragement, The mere stoppage of supplies, in fact, as 
the Syracusans were masters of the mouth of the harbour, would 
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be sure to starve it out in no long time, if they maintained their 
superiority at sea. All their calculations were suspended, how- 
ever, and the hopes of the Athenians for the time revived, by the 
entry of Demosthenés and Eurymedon with the second armament 
into the Great Harbour; which seems to have taken place on 
the very day, or on the second day, after the recent battle So 
important were the consequences which turned upon that post- 
ponement of the Syracusan attack, occasioned by the recent 
defeat of their reinforcing army from the interior. So little did 
either party think, at that moment, that it would have been a 
mitigation of calamity to Athens, if Demosthenés had not arrived 
in time; if the ruin of the first armament had been actually 
consummated before the coming of the second ! 

Demosthenés, after obtaining the required reinforcements at 
Korkyra, had crossed the Ionian sea to the islands Voyage of 
called Choerades on the coast of Iapygia, where he eerie 
took aboard a band of 150 Messapian darters, through Korkyra. 
the friendly aid of the native prince Artas, with whom an 
ancient alliance was renewed. Passing on further to Metapon- 
tum, already in alliance with Athens, he was there reinforced 
with two triremes and three hundred darters, with which addi- 
tion he sailed on to Thurii. Here he found himself cordially 
welcomed ; for the philo-Athenian party was in full ascendency, 
having recently got the better in a vehement dissension, and 
passed a sentence of banishment against their opponents.2? They 
not only took a formal resolution to acknowledge the same 
friends and the same enemies as the Athenians, but equipped a 
regiment of 700 hoplites and 300 darters to accompany Demos- 
thenés, who remained there long enough to pass his troops in 
review and verify the completeness of each division, After 
having held this review on the banks of the river Sybaris, he 
marched his troops by land through the Thurian territory to the 
banks of the river Hylias which divided it from Kroton. He 
was here met by Krotoniate envoys, who forbade the access to 
their territory : upon which he marched down the river to the 
sea-shore, got on shipboard, and pursued his voyage southward 
along the coast of Italy, touching at the various towns, all ex- 
cept the hostile Lokri.? 


1 Thucyd. vii.42. 2 Thucyd. vii. 33-67. 3 Thucyd. vii. 35, 
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His entry into the harbour of Syracuse '—accomplished in the 
Imposing most ostentatious trim, with decorations and musical 
effect of his accompaniments—was no less imposing from the 
entry inte A : ae : 
the Great magnitude of his force than critical in respect to 
Harbour. —_ gpportunity. Taking Athenians, allies, and mer- 
cenary forces together, he conducted 73 triremes, 5000 hoplites, 
and a large number of light troops of every description ; archers, 
slingers, darters, &c., with other requisites for effective operation. 
At the sight of such an armament, not inferior to the first which 
had arrived under Nikias, the Syracusans lost for a moment the 
confidence of their recent triumph, and were struck with dismay 
as well as wonder.?, That Athens could be rash enough to spare 
such an armament, at a moment when the full burst of Pelopon- 
nesian hostility was reopening upon her, and when Dekeleia was 
in course of being fortified, was a fact out of all reasonable pro- 
bability, and not to be credited unless actually seen. And pro- 
bably the Syracusans, though they knew that Demosthenés was 
on his way, had no idea beforehand of the magnitude of his 
armament. 


On the other hand, the hearts of the discomfited and belea- 


Revived guered Athenians again revived as they welcomed 
the Athe. their new comrades. They saw themselves again 
nians. F : ‘ 

mans. us asters by land as well as by sea; and they displayed 


and decisive their renewed superiority by marching out of their 
resolution lines forthwith and ravaging the lands near the 
thenés. Anapus ; the Syracusans not venturing to engage in 
a general action, and merely watching the movement with some 
cavalry from the Olympieion. 

But Demosthenés was not imposed upon by this delusive show 
of power, so soon as he had made himself master of the full state 
of affairs, and had compared his own means with those of the 
enemy. He found the army of Nikias not merely worn down 
with long-continued toil, and disheartened by previous defeat, 
but also weakened in a terrible degree by the marsh fever general 
towards the close of summer, in the low ground where they were 
encamped.® 

He saw that the Syracusans were strong in multiplied allies, 
extended fortifications, a leader of great ability, and general 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21. 2 Thucyd. vii- 42- 3 Thucyd. vii, 47—50. 
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belief that theirs was the winning cause. Moreover, he felt 
deeply the position of Athens at home, and her need of all her 
citizens against enemies within sight of her own walls. But 
above all, he became penetrated with the deplorable effects which 
had resulted from the mistake of Nikias in wasting irreparably 
so much precious time, and frittering away the first terror- 
striking impression of his splendid armament. All these con- 
siderations determined Demosthenés to act without a moment’s 
delay, while the impression produced by his arrival was yet 
unimpaired, and to aim one great and decisive blow, such as 
might, if successful, make the conquest of Syracuse again 
probable. If this should fail, he resolved to abandon the whole 
enterprise, and return home with his armament forthwith. 

By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of the 
southernmost portion of the slope of Epipole. But Position 
all along that slope from east to west, immediately @7dplans 
in front or to the north of his position, stretched the thenés. 
counter-wall built by the Syracusans; beginning at the city wali 
on the lowest ground, and reaching up first in a north-westerly, 
next in a westerly direction, until it joined the fort on the upper 
ground near the cliff, where the road from Euryalus down to 
Syracuse passed. The Syracusans as defenders were on the 
north side of this counter-wall; he and the Athenians on the 
south side. It was a complete bar to his progress, and he could 
not stir a step without making himself master of it; towards 
which end there were only two possible means—either to storm 
it in front, or to turn it from its western extremity by marching 
round up to the Eury4élus. He began by trying the first method. 
But the wall was abundantly manned and vigorously defended ; 
his battering machines were all burnt or disqualified, and every 
attempt which he made was completely repulsed.?_ There 
remained only the second method—to turn the wall, ascending 
by circuitous roads to the heights of Eurydlus behind it, and 
then attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

But the march necessary for this purpose—first, up the valley 
of the Anapus, visible from the Syracusan posts above; next, 
ascending to the Eury4lus by a narrow and winding path—was 
so difficult that even Demosthenés, naturally sanguine, despaired 
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of being able to force his way up in the daylight against an 
enemy seeing the attack. He was therefore con- 


Nocturnal A j : : 

march of strained to attempt a night surprise, for which, Nikias 
thenésto and his other colleagues consenting, he accordingly 
Epipole, made preparations on the largest and most effective 
andturnthe scale. He took the command himself, along with 
Syracusan rae ; 

line of Menander and Eurymedon (Nikias being left to com- 
erence. 


mand within the lines)’—conducting hoplites and 
light troops, together with masons and carpenters, and all other 
matters necessary for establishing a fortified post; lastly, giving 
orders that every man should carry with him provisions for five 
days. 

Fortune so far favoured him, that not only all these pre- 
liminary arrangements, but even his march itself, was accom- 
plished without any suspicion of the enemy. At the beginning 
of a moonlight night he quitted the lines, moved along the low 
ground on the left bank of the Anapus and parallel to that river 
for a considerable distance ; then following various roads to the 
right, arrived at the Eury4lus or highest pitch of Epipole, where 
he found himself in the same track by which the Athenians in 
coming from Katana a year and a half before, and Gylippus in 
coming from the interior of the island about ten months before, 
had passed in order to get to the slope of Epipole above Syracuse. 
He reached, without being discovered, the extreme Syracusan 
fort on the high ground—assailed it completely by surprise— 
and captured it after a feeble resistance. Some of the garrison 
within it were slain; but the greater part escaped and ran to 
give the alarm to the three fortified camps of Syracusans and 
allies, which were placed one below another behind the long 
continuous wall,? on the declivity of Epipole—as well as to a 


1 Thucyd. vii. 43. Dioddrus tells us 


2Thucyd. vii. 42, 43. «ai (Demos- 
that Demosthenés took with him 10,000 


thenés) op@v Td mapatetxioma Tov 


hoplites and 10,000 light troops—num- 
bers which are not at all to be trusted 
(xiii. 11). 

Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) says that 
Nikias was extremely averse to the 
attack on  Epipole:  ‘Thucydidés 
notices nothing of the kind, and the 
assertion seems improbable. 

_ The course taken by Demosthenés in 
his night-march is marked L,Y,Z,V, 
on Plan II. annexed to this volume. 


Supaxogiwv, @ éKwAVoaY TMepiTEetxioat 
opas Tovs ’AOnvatous, amAody TE OV, Kat 
ci émikparyoere Tus THY Te Emumod@v TS 
dvaBdcews, Kal ates TOD ev avTais OTpa- 
ToméSov, padiws av avTo Anpev (ovde 
ap Uropetvar av opas ovdéva) nTeryeTo 
emOeobar TH Te(pa. 
Vii. 43. Kat nucpas mev advvara edoxer 
elvat AaOety mpogEeAPOvTas Kai avaBavtas, 


&e. 
Dr. Arnold and Goller both interpret 
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chosen regiment of six hundred Syracusan hoplites under 
Hermokratés,! who formed a night-watch or bivouac. This 
regiment hastened up to the rescue, but Demosthenés and the 
Athenian vanguard, charging impetuously forward, drove them 
back in disorder upon the fortified positions in their rear. Even 
Gylippus, and the Syracusan troops advancing upwards out of 
these positions, were at first carried back by the same retreating 
movement. 

So far the enterprise of Demosthenés had been successful 
He was master not only 


beyond all reasonable hope. Partial 
of the outer fort of the Syracusan position, but also success 

° 5 at first— 
of the extremity of their counter-wall which rested complete 
upon that fort: the counter-wall was no longer 20d Tinous 
defensible, now that he had got on the north or finally. 


Syracusan side of it—so that the men on the parapet, where it 
joined the fort, made no resistance and fled. Some of the 
Athenians even began to tear down the parapets and demolish 
this part of the counter-wall ; an operation of extreme import- 
ance, since it would have opened to Demosthenés a communi- 
cation with the southern side of the counter-wall, leading directly 
towards the Athenian lines on Epipole. At any rate, his plan 
of turning the counter-wall was already carried, if he could only 


this description of Thucydidés (see 
their notes on this chapter, and Dr. 
Arnold’s Appendix, p. 275) as if Nikias, 
immediately that the Syracusan 
counter-wall had crossed his blockad- 
ing line, had evacuated his circle 
and works on the slope of Epipole, 
and had retired down exclusively 
into the lower ground below. Dr. 
Thirlwall too, is of the same opinion 
(Hist. Gr. vol. iii. ch. xxvi. pp. 482— 
434). 

This appears to me a mistake. 

at conceivable motive can be 
~ assigned to induce Nikias to yield u 
to the enemy so important an ad- 
vantage? If he had once relinquished 
the slope of Epipole to occupy ex- 
clusively the marsh beneath the 
southern cliff, Gylippus and the Syra- 
cusans would have taken good care 
that he should never again have 
mounted that cliff ; nor could he ever 
have got near to the mapare(yiopa. 
The moment when the Athenians did 
at last abandon their fortifications on 
the slope of Epipole (74 avw reixn) is 


specially marked by Thucydidés after- 
wards—vii. 60: it was at the last 
moment of desperation, when the 
service of all was needed for the final 
maritime battle in the Great Harbour. 
Dr. Arnold (p. 275) misinterprets this 
passage, in my judgment, evading the 
direct sense of it. 

The words of Thucydidés, vii. 42 
—el émxpatnoeré Tis TOY Te "EmitoAav 
TS avaBagews Kai avis Tov ev avTais 
otparoméSov—are more correctly con- 
ceived by M. Firmin Didot in the note 
to his translation, than by Arnold and 
Goller. TheortparémedSov here indicated 
does not mean the Athenian Circle, 
and their partially completed line of 
circumvallation on the _ slope of 
Epipole. It means the ground higher 
up than this, which they had partially 
occupied at first while building the 
fort of Labdalum, and of which they 
had been substantially masters until 
the arrival of Gylippus, who had now 
converted it into a camp or orparomedov 
of the Syracusans. 

1 Diodor. xiii. 11. 
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have maintained himself in his actual position, even without 
advancing farther, and if he could have demolished two or three 
hundred yards of the upper extremity of the wall now in his 
power. Whether it would have been possible for him to main- 
tain himself without further advance until day broke, and thus 
avoid the unknown perils of a night-battle, we cannot say. But 
both he and his men, too much flushed with success to think of 
halting, hastened forward to complete their victory, and to 
prevent the disordered Syracusans from again recovering a firm 
array. Unfortunately, however, their ardour of pursuit (as it 
constantly happened with Grecian hoplites) disturbed the regu- 
larity of their own ranks, so that they were not in condition to 
stand the shock of the Beotian hoplites, just emerged from their 
position, and marching up in steady and excellent order to the 
scene of action. The Beeotians charged them, and, after a short 
resistance, broke them completely, forcing them to take flight. 
The fugitives of the van were thus driven back upon their own 
comrades advancing from behind—still under the impression of 
success, ignorant of what had passed in front, and themselves 
urged on by the fresh troops closing up in their rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became one scene of 
Disorder  Clamour and confusion, wherein there was neither 
of the | command nor obedience, nor could any one discern 
Athenians 5 . 

—greatloss What was passing. The light of the moon rendered 
anne ete objects and figures generally visible, without being 
sufficient to discriminate friend from foe. The beaten Athenians, 
thrown back upon their comrades, were in many cases mistaken 
for enemies and slain. The Syracusans and Beeotians, shouting 
aloud and pursuing their advantage, became intermingled with 
the foremost Athenians, and both armies thus grouped into knots 
which only distinguished each other by mutual demand of the 
watchword. That test also soon failed, since each party got 
acquainted with the watchword of the other—especially that of 
the Athenians, among whom the confusion was the greatest, 
became well known to the Syracusans, who kept together in 
larger parties. Above all, the effect of the pean or war-shout 
on both sides was remarkable. The Dorians in the Athenian 
army (from Argos, Korkyra, and other places) raised a pzean not 
distinguishable from that of the Syracusans: accordingly their 
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shout struck terror into the Athenians themselves, who fancied 
that they had enemies in their own rear and centre. Such 
disorder and panic presently ended in a general flight. The 
Athenians hurried back by the same roads which they had 
ascended : but these roads were found too narrow for terrified 
fugitives, and many of them threw away their arms in order to 
scramble or jump down the cliffs, in which most of them 
perished. Even of those who safely effected their descent into 
the plain below, many (especially the new-comers belonging to 
the armament of Demosthenés) lost their way through ignorance, 
and were cut off the next day by the Syracusan horse. With 
terrible loss of numbers, and broken spirit, the Athenians at 
length found shelter within their own lines. Their loss of arms 
was even greater than that of men, from the throwing away of 
shields by those soldiers who leaped the cliff. 

The overjoyed Syracusans erected two trophies, one upon the 
road to Epipole, the other upon the exact and critical 
spot where the Beeotians had first withstood and first ere Lae 
repelled the enemy. By avictory, so unexpected and renewed 

A 3 s aggressive 

overwhelming, their feelings were restored to the same plans of 
pitch of confidence which had animated them before the Syra- 
the arrival of Demosthenés. Again now masters of 
the field, they again indulged the hope of storming the Athenian 
lines and destroying the armament ; to which end, however, it 
was thought necessary to obtain additional reinforcements, and 
Gylippus went in person with this commission to the various 
cities of Sicily—while Sikanus with fifteen triremes was despatched 
to Agrigentum, then understood to be wavering, and in a political 
crisis.” 

During the absence of Gylippus, the Athenian generals were 
left to mourn their recent reverse, and to discuss the 
exigences of their untoward position. The whole Pelibera- 
armament was now full of discouragement and different 
weariness ; impatient to escape from a scene where ofthe 
fever daily thinned their numbers, and where they ?oheninn 
seemed destined to nothing but dishonour. Such 

1 Thucyd. vii. 44, 45. 11). Thucydidés does not state it at all, 

2 Thue. vii. 46. Plutarch (Nikias, c. These two authors probably both 


21) states that the number of slain was copied from some common authority, 
2000. Dioddrus gives it at 2500 (xiii. not Thucydidés; perhaps Philistus, 
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painful evidences of increasing disorganization only made 
Demosthenés more strenuous in enforcing the resolution which 
he had taken before the attack on Epipole. He had done his 
best to strike one decisive blow ; the chances of war had turned 
out against him, and inflicted a humiliating defeat ; he now 
therefore insisted on relinquishing the whole enterprise and 
returning home forthwith. The season was yet favourable for 
the voyage (it seems to have been the beginning of August), 
while the triremes recently brought, as yet unused, rendered 
them masters at sea for the present. It was idle (he added) to 
waste more time and money in staying to carry on war against 
Syracuse, which they could not now hope to subdue ; especially 
when Athens had so much need of them all at home, against the 

garrison of Dekeleia.! 
This proposition, though espoused and seconded by Eurymedon, 
was peremptorily opposed by Nikias, who contended, 


Demosthe- first, that their present distress and the unpromising 
tes ee chances for the future, though he admitted the ful] 
Sicily— reality of both, ought not nevertheless to be publicly 
irate proclaimed. A formal resolution to retire, passed in 


the presence of so many persons, would inevitably 
become known to the enemy, and therefore could never be 
executed with silence and secrecy?—as such a resolution ought 
to be. But farthermore, he (Nikias) took a decided objection to 
the resolution itself. He would never consent to carry back the 
armament, without specific authority from home to do so. Sure 
he was that the Athenian people would never tolerate such a 
proceeding. When submitted to the public assembly at home, 
the conduct of the generals would be judged, not by persons who 
had been at Syracuse and cognisant of the actual facts, but by 
hearers who would learn all that they knew from the artful 





1 Thucyd. vii. 47. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 48. 0 d¢ Nuxias evource 
Mev Kal avTOS TOVNPa ThaY TA TPAyWaTa. 
elvar, TH 5€ Adyw OVK EBoVAETO aUTA 
acbevyn amodeckvuvat, ovd €ngpavas 
opas WydiGouevous MeTa ToAAaY 
THY avaxXwpyoLW TOS ToAEuLOLS KaTay- 
yeAtous yiyverOar* AaGety yap av, OmdTE 
BovAow7To0, TovTo movodyTes TOAAD FjT- 
TOV. 

It seems probable that some of the 


taxiarchs and trierarchs were present 
at this deliberation, as we find in an- 
other case afterwards, c. 60. Possibly 
Demosthenés might even desire that 
they should be present as witnesses 
respecting the feeling of the army, and 
also as supporters, if the matter came 
afterwards to be debated in the public 
assembly at Athens. Itis to this fact 
that the words éudavas pera rodA@v 
seem to allude, ; 


~ 
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speeches of criminative orators. Even the citizens actually 
serving—though now loud in cries of suffering, and impatient to 
get home—would alter their tone when they were safe in the 
public assembly, and would turn round to denounce their 
generals as having been bribed to bring away the army. 
Speaking his own personal feelings, he knew too well the 
tempers of his countrymen to expose himself to the danger of 
thus perishing under a charge alike unmerited and disgraceful. 
Sooner would he incur any extremity of risk from the enemy.! 
It must be recollected too (he added) that if their affairs were 
now bad, those of Syracuse were as bad, and even worse. For 
more than a year the war had been imposing upon the 
Syracusans a ruinous cost, in subsistence for foreign allies as 
well as in keeping up outlying posts, so that they had already 
spent 2000 talents, besides heavy debts contracted and not paid. 
They could not continue in this course longer ; yet the suspension 
of their payments would at once alienate their allies, and leave 
them helpless. The cost of the war (to which Demosthenés 
had alluded as a reason for returning home) could be much 
better borne by Athens; while a little further pressure would 
utterly break down the Syracusans. He (Nikias) therefore 
advised to remain where they were and continue the siege,” the 
more so as their fleet had now become unquestionably the 
superior. 

Both Demosthenés and Eurymedon protested in the strongest 
language against the proposition of Nikias. Especially 


they treated the plan of remaining in the Great eee 
Harbour as fraught with ruin, and insisted, at the at least on 

oe : ee : ». Temoving 
very least, on quitting this position without amoment’s out of the 
delay. Even admitting (for argument) the scruples ea a 


of Nikias against abandoning the Syracusan war 


without formal authority from 


1 Thucyd. vii. 48. 
avros ye, emiotduevos Tas *AOnvaiwy 
dices, ém aicxpa Te aitia Kai adikws 
vr A@nvalwy amodéaGat, addAov H UT 
Tav Todewiwv, et del, Kuvdvvevoas TOUTO 
magvety, dia, 

The situation of the last word dia 
in this sentence is perplexing because 
it can hardly be construed except 


ovKovv BovAecbar 


home, they still urged an im- 


either with aroAéo@a: or with avrés ye; 
for Nikias could not run any risk of 
perishing separately by the hands of 
the enemy, unless we are to ascribe to 
him an absurd rhodomontade quite 
foreign to his character. Compare 
Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 48. rpiBew otv édy 
XPHvar mpocKabymevous, &, 
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mediate transfer of their camp from the Great Harbour to 
Thapsus or Katana. At either of these stations they could 
prosecute operations against Syracuse, with all the advantage of a 
wider range of country for supplies, a healthier spot, and above 
all of an open sea, which was absolutely indispensable to the 
naval tactics of Athenians; escaping from that narrow basin 
which condemned them to inferiority even on their own proper 
element. At all events to remove, and remove forthwith, out 
of the Great Harbour—such was the pressing requisition of 
Demosthenés and Eurymedon.?! 

But even to the modified motion of transferring the actual 
position to Thapsus or Katana, Nikias refused to 


Nikias re- ee ete 

fuses is to Consent. He insisted on remaining as they were ;— 
such re- and it appears that Menander and Euthydemus? 
mow: (colleagues named by the assembly at home before 


the departure of the second armament) must have voted under 
the influence of his authority ; whereby the majority became on 
his side. Nothing less than being in a minority, probably, 
would have induced Demosthenés and Eurymedon to submit, 
on a point of such transcendent importance. 

It was thus that the Athenian armament remained without 
Thearma. Quitting the Harbour, yet apparently quite inactive, 
ment re- during a period which cannot have been less than 
the Great between three weeks and a month, until Gylippus 
Harbour, returned to Syracuse with fresh reinforcements. 
ing nor Throughout the army, hope of success appears to 
rene have vanished, while anxiety for return had become 
general, The opinions of Demosthenés and Eurymedon were 
doubtless well known, and orders for retreat were expected, but 
never came, Nikias obstinately refused to give them, during the 
whole of this fatal interval ; which plunged the army into the 
abyss of ruin, instead of mere failure in their aggressive 
enterprise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that many persons 
gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose to reveal. 


1 Thucyd, vii. 49. 6 Sé Anpoodevns adr OTe Taxtora yon Kai a) 
Tepi mev Tov mpogKabdyacOat ovd méAXetY éfavigrag@ar. kai o 
oTwoodr éevedéxeto—ro éé Evpurav Etpupédwv avt@ TovTO Euynyopevev. 
elmecy, ovdervi TpOTH of Edy ape- 2 Thucydidés, vii. 69; Diodér. xiii. 
oKetv €v TPE avT~S ET wéevertv 12, 
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CuHapP. LX. 
Even Thucydidés thinks that he was misled by that party in 
Syracuse, with whom he had always kept up a secret correspond- 
ence (seemingly apart from his colleagues), and who still urged 
him, by special messages, not to go away, assuring him that 
Syracuse could not possibly go on longer. Without fully trusting 
these intimations, he could not bring himself to act against them. 
He therefore hung back from day to day, refusing to pronounce 
the decisive word.! 

Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so inex- 
plicable as his guilty fatuity—for we can call it by no Jpfatuation 
lighter name, seeing that it involved all the brave of Nikias. 
men around him in one common ruin with himself—at the pre- 
sent critical juncture. How can we suppose him to have really 
believed that the Syracusans, now in the flood-tide of success, 
and when Gylippus was gone forth to procure additional forces, 
would break down and be unable to carry on the war? Childish 
as such credulity seems, we are nevertheless compelled to admit 
it as real, to such an extent as to counterbalance all the pressing 
motives for departure; motives, enforced by discerning colleagues 
as well as by the complaints of the army, and brought home to 
his own observation by the experience of the late naval defeat. 
At any rate, it served as an excuse for that fatal weakness of his 
character which made him incapable of taking resolutions founded 
on prospective calculations, and chained him to his actual position 
until he was driven to act by imminent necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another motive, which 
counts for much in dictating his hesitation. The other generals 
think with satisfaction of going back to their country, and rescuing 
the force which yet remained, even under circumstances of dis- 
appointment and failure. Not so Nikias: he knows too well the 


1Thucyd. vii, 48. & €mtgrape- spectinga revolt of the slaves or villeins 


VOS,T@ MEV Epyw ETL eT apga- 
TEpa Exwv Kat StacKkoTav 
avetxe, TOS Euxghavet téTe Ady 
ovkKedynawakerv THyv oTpartiayv, 

The insignificance of the party in 
Syracuse which corresponded with 
Nikias may be reasonably inferred 
from Thucyd. vii. 55. It consisted in 
part of those Leontines who had been 
incorporated into the Syracusan citi- 
zenship (Diodor. xiii. 18), 

Polyznus (i. 43, 1) has a tale re- 


(oikéror) at Syracuse during the Athe- 
nian siege, under a leader named Sosi- 
kratés—a revolt suppressed by the 
stratagem of Hermokratés. That 
various attempts of this sort took 
place at Syracuse during these two 
trying years is by no means impro- 
bable. In fact, it is difficult to 
understand how the numerous predial 
slaves were kept in order during the 
great pressure and danger prior to the 
coming of Gylippus. 


6—-10 
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reception which he had deserved, and which might possibly be 
in store for him. Avowedly indeed, he anticipates reproach from 
the Athenians against the generals, but only unmerited reproach, 
on the special ground of bringing away the army without orders 
from home ;—adding some harsh criticisms upon the injustice of 
the popular judgment and the perfidy of his own soldiers. But 
in the first place we may remark that Demosthenés and Eury- 
medon, though as much responsible as he was for this decision, 
had no such fear of popular injustice, or if they had, saw clearly 
that the obligation of braving it was here imperative. And in 
the next place no man ever had so little reason to complain of 
the popular judgment as Nikias. The mistakes of the people in 
regard to him had always been those of indulgence, over-esteem, 
and over-constancy. But Nikias foresaw too well that he would 
have more to answer for at Athens than the simple fact of sanc- 
tioning retreat under existing circumstances. He could not but 
remember the pride and sanguine hopes under which he had 
originally conducted the expedition out of Peireus, contrasted 
with the miserable sequel and ignominious close,—even if the 
account had been now closed, without worse. He could not but 
be conscious, more or less, how much of all this was owing to his 
own misjudgment, and under such impressions, the idea of meet- 
ing the free criticisms and scrutiny of his fellow citizens (even 
putting aside the chance of judicial trial) must have been insup- 
portably humiliating. To Nikias—a perfectly brave man, and 
suffering withal under an incurable disease—life at Athens had 
neither charm nor honour left. Hence, as much as from any 
other reason, he was induced to withhold the order for departure, 
clinging to the hope that some unforeseen boon of fortune might 
yet turn up, and yielding to the idlest delusions from corre- 
spondents in the interior of Syracuse.! 

Nearly a month after the night-battle on Epipole,? Gylippus 
and Sikanus both returned to Syracuse. The latter had been 


1 Thucyd. vii. 49. avttAéyovros S¢ civium, seu impellente fato, manere 


Tov Nikiov, Oxvos Tis Kat wéAANOLS éveye- 
VETO, Kal Ga UmdvoLa pH TL KaL mAEOV 
elds o Nixias toxuplenra. 

The language of Justin respecting 
this proceeding is just and discrimi- 
nating: ‘‘Nicias, seu pudore male 
acte rei, seu metu destitute spei 


contendit” (Justin, iv. 5), 


2 This interval may be inferred (see 
Dodwell, Ann. Thucyd. vii. 50) from 
the state of the moon at the time of 
the battle of Epipole, compared with 
the subsequent eclipse. 
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unsuccessful at Agrigentum, where the philo-Syracusan party had 
been sent into banishment before his arrival; but Increase of 
Gylippus brought with him a considerable force of force and 

ae tee z confidence 
Sicilian Greeks, together with those Peloponnesian in Syracuse 
hoplites who had started from Cape Tznarus in the af length 
early spring, and who had made their way from Kyréné consents to 

4 2 retreat. 
first along the coast of Africa and then across to Selinus. Orders for 
Such increase of strength immediately determined the Tiett, 
Syracusans to resume the aggressive, both by land <irculated. 
and by sea. In the Athenians, as they saw the new allies march- 
ing in over Epipole, it produced a deeper despondency, combined 
with bitter regret that they had not adopted the proposition of 
departing immediately after the battle of Epipole, when Demos- 
thenés first proposed it. The late interval of lingering hopeless 
inaction with continued sickness had further weakened their 
strength, and Demosthenés now again pressed the resolution for 
immediate departure. Whatever fancies Nikias may have in- 
dulged about Syracusan embarrassments were dissipated by the 
arrival of Gylippus ; nor did he venture to persist in his former 
peremptory opposition—though even now he seems to have 
assented against his own conviction.1 He however insisted with 
good reason that no formal or public vote should be taken on 
the occasion, but that the order should be circulated through the 
camp, as privately as possible, to be ready for departure at a 
given signal. Intimation was sent to Katana that the armament 
was on the point of coming away, with orders to forward no 
further supplies.? 

This plan was proceeding successfully : the ships were made 
ready ; much of the property of the army had already yjinse of 
been conveyed aboard without awakening the sus- the moon— 

she 5 Athenian 
picion of the enemy; the signal would have been retreat 
hoisted on the ensuing morning, and within a few Postponed. 
hours this fated armament would have found itself clear of the 
harbour, with comparatively small loss,3 when the gods them- 
selves (I speak in the language and feelings of the Athenian 
camp) interfered to forbid its departure. On the very night 

1 Thucyd. vii. 50. as avrots ovdé 6 2 Thucyd. vii. 60, 

Nukias Ett Ofolws HVAVTLOUTO, 3 Diodér. xiii. 12. ot orpari@rar Ta 


&e. Dioddr. xiii. 12. 6 Nixias nvay- oKevy éveriOevro, &c. Plutarch, Nikias, 
Kac0y svyxwpyoat, &e. c. 23. 
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before (the 27th August, 413 B.c.)—which was full moon—the 
moon was eclipsed. Such a portent, impressive to the Athenians 
at all times, was doubly so under their present despondency, 
and many of them construed it as a divine prohibition against 
departure until a certain time should have elapsed, with expiatory 
ceremonies to take off the effect. They made known their wish 
for postponement to Nikias and his colleagues; but their inter- 
ference was superfluous, for Nikias himself was more deeply 
affected than any one else. He consulted the prophets, who 
declared that the army ought not to decamp until thrice nine 
days, a full circle of the moon, should have passed over. And 
Nikias took upon himself to announce that, until after the 
interval indicated by them, he would not permit even any 
discussion or proposition on the subject. 

The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus made his own, 
was a sentence of death to the Athenian army: yet it 


comdered went along with the general feeling, and was obeyed 
differently without hesitation. Even Demosthenés, though if 
eras he had commanded alone he might have tried to 
ae overrule it, found himself compelled to yield. Yet 


according to Philochorus (himself a professional 
diviner, skilful in construing the religious meaning of events), 
it was a decision decidedly wrong ; that is, wrong according to 
the canonical principles of divination. To men planning escape 
or any other operation requiring silence and secrecy, an eclipse 
of the moon, as hiding light and producing darkness, was (he 
affirmed) an encouraging sign, and ought to have made the 
Athenians even more willing and forward in quitting the har- 
bour. We are told, too, that Nikias had recently lost by death 
Stilbidés, the ablest prophet in his service, and that he was thus 


1 The moon was totally eclipsed on 
this night, August 27, 413 B.c., from 27 
minutes past 9 to 34 minutes past 10 
P.M. (Wurm, De Ponderib. Grecor. 
sect. xciv. p. 184), speaking with refe- 
rence to an observer in Sicily. 

Thucydidés states that Nikias 
adopted the injunction of the pro- 
phets to tarry thrice nine days (vii. 50). 
Dioddrus says three days. Plutarch 
intimates that Nikias went beyond the 
injunction of the prophets, who only 


insisted on three days, while he resolved 
on remaining for an entire lunar period 
(Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

I follow the statement of Thucy- 
didés: there is no reason to believe 
that Nikias would lengthen the 
time beyond what the prophets pre- 
scribed. 

The erroneous statement respecting 
this memorable event, in so respectable 
an author as Polybius, is not a little 
surprising (Polyb. ix. 19). 
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forced to have recourse to prophets of inferior ability.1 His 
piety left no means untried of appeasing the gods, by prayer, 
sacrifice, and expiatory ceremonies, continued until the necessity 
of actual conflict arrived.’ 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably intercepting the 
Athenian departure was the direct, though unintended, con- 
sequence of the delay previously caused by Nikias. We cannot 
doubt, however, that, when the eclipse first lappened, he 
regarded it as a sign confirmatory of the opinion which he had 
himself before delivered, and that he congratulated himself 
upon having so long resisted the proposition for going away. 
Let us add, that all those Athenians who were predisposed 
to look upon eclipses as signs from heaven of calamity about 
to come, would find themselves strengthened in that belief by 
the unparalleled woes even now impending over this unhappy 
army. : 

What interpretation the Syracusans, confident and victorious, 
put on the eclipse we are not told. But they knew p,nowed 
well how to interpret the fact, which speedily came antaeks 
to their knowledge, that the Athenians had fully Sora casAis 
resolved to make a furtive escape, and had only been 5, “¢fe## 
prevented by the eclipse. Such a resolution, amount- “Athenian 
° ° : eet in the 
ing to an unequivocal confession of helplessness, Great 
emboldened the Syracusans yet further to crush them !2"Pour. 
as they were in the harbour, and never to permit them to 
occupy even any other post in Sicily. Accordingly, Gylippus 
caused his triremes to be manned and practised for several days : 
he then drew out his land force and made a demonstration of no 
great significance against the Athenian lines. On the morrow 
he brought out all his forces, both land and naval, with the 
former of which he beset the Athenian lines, while the fleet, 76 
triremes in number, was directed to sail up to the Athenian 
naval station. The Athenian fleet, 86 triremes strong, sailed 
out to meet it, and a close, general, and desperate action took 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22; Dioddr. Compare the description of the 
xiii. 12; Thucyd. vii. 50. Stilbidés was effect produced by the eclipse of the 
eminent in his profession of a prophet: sun at Thébes, immediately prior to 
see Aristophan. Pac. 1029, with the the last expedition of Pelopidas into 
citations from Eupolisand Philochorus Thessaly (Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 31), 
in the Scholia. 2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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place. The fortune of Athens had fled. The Syracusans first 
beat the centre division of the Athenians; next, the right 
division under Eurymedon, who, in attempting an evolution to 
outflank the enemy’s left, forgot those narrow limits of the 
harbour which were at every turn the ruin of the Athenian 
mariner, neared the land too much, and was pinned up against 
it, in the recess of Daskon, by the vigorous attack of the 
Syracusans. He was here slain, and his division destroyed : 
successively, the entire Athenian fleet was beaten and driven 
ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their own station. 


Partial Most of them were forced ashore or grounded on 
success points without those limits; upon which Gylippus 
ashore ° ) ° 
against marched down his land force to the water’s edge, in 
Gylippus. 


order to prevent the retreat of the crews, as well as 
to assist the Syracusan seamen in hauling off the ships as prizes, 
His march, however, was so hurried and disorderly that the 
Tyrrhenian troops, on guard at the flank of the Athenian 
station, sallied out against them as they approached, beat the 
foremost of them, and drove them away from the shore into the 
marsh called Lysimeleia. More Syracusan troops came to their 
aid; but the Athenians also, anxious above all things for the 
protection of their ships, came forth in greater numbers ; and a 
general battle ensued, in which the latter were victorious. 
Though they did not inflict much loss upon the enemy, yet 
they saved most of their own triremes which had been driven 
ashore, together with the crews, and carried them into the naval 
station. Except for this success on land, the entire Athenian 
fleet would have been destroyed: as it was, the defeat was still 
complete, and eighteen triremes were lost, all their crews being 
slain. This was probably the division of EKurymedon, which, 
having been driven ashore in the recess of Daskon, was too far 
off from the Athenian station to receive any land assistance. As 
the Athenians were hauling in their disabled triremes, the 
Syracusans made a last effort to destroy them by means of a 
fireship, for which the wind happened to be favourable. But 
the Athenians found means to prevent her approach, and to 
extinguish the flames.* 


1 Thue. vii. 62. 53 ; Diod6r. xiii. 13. 
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Here was a complete victory gained over Athens on her own 
element—gained with inferior numbers—gained even ai 
over the fresh and yet formidable fleet recently Syracusans 
brought by Demosthenés. It told but too plainly on ee ace 
which side the superiority now lay—how well the emouee 

: : e harbour, 

Syracusans had organized their naval strength for and destroy 
the specialties of their own harbour—how ruinous pf Canture 
had been the folly of Nikias in retaining his excellent Athenian 

- : are armament. 
seamen imprisoned within that petty and unwhole- 
some lake, where land and water alike did the work of their 
enemies. It not only disheartened the Athenians, but belied all 
their past experience, and utterly confounded them. Sickness 
of the whole enterprise and repentance for having undertaken 
it now became uppermost in their minds; yet it is remarkable 
that we hear of no complaints against Nikias separately.! But 
repentance came too late. The Syracusans, fully alive to the 
importance of their victory, sailed round the harbour in triumph 
as again their own,? and already looked on the enemy within it 
as their prisoners. They determined to close up and guard the 
mouth of it, from Plemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to leave no 
further liberty of exit. 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of the contest 
was now widened and the value of the stake before pares views 
them enhanced. It was not merely to rescue their of the 

: - Syracusans 
own city from siege, nor even to repel and destroy against the 
the besieging army, that they were now contending. Rover of 
It was to extinguish the entire power of Athens, and new hazards 
liberate the half of Greece from dependence; for to alinget 
Athens could never be expected to survive so terrific *®#+ power. 
a loss as that of the entire double armament before Syracuse.* 
The Syracusans exulted in the thought that this great achieve- 
ment would be theirs; that their city was the field, and their 
navy the chief instrument, of victory ; a lasting source of glory 
to them, not merely in the eyes of contemporaries, but even in 
those of posterity. Their pride swelled when they reflected on 
the Pan-hellenic importance which the siege of Syracuse had 

1 Thucyd. vii. 55. ot wev APnvator év 2 Thucyd. vii. 56. of 52 Svpaxdorar 
mavrti Sy adupias joav, kai d6napddoyos Tov TE Alméva EVOS TapémAcCov adeds, 


avrots péeyas Hv, TOAY Se petGwy ere Tns KC. = 
aTpateias O peTApeEdos. 8 Thucyd. vii. 66. 
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now acquired, and when they counted up the number and 
variety of Greek warriors who were now fighting, on one side 
or the other, between Euryalus and Plemmyrium. With the 
exception of the great struggle between Athens and the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, never before had combatants so many 
and so miscellaneous been engaged under the same 
Vast , . . 
numbers banners. Greeks continental and insular — Ionic, 
and mis’ , Doric, and olic—autonomous and dependent— 
origin of — yolunteers and mercenaries—from Miletus and Chios 


haere in the east to Selinus in the west—were all here to 
a RnCE be found ; and not merely Greeks, but also the bar- 
or against baric Sikels, Egestzeans, Tyrrhenians, and lapygians. 
BYEBCUES: (UATE the Lacedemonians, Corinthians, and Beeotians 
were fighting on the side of Syracuse, the Argeians and 
Mantineians, not to mention the great insular cities, stood in 
arms against her. The jumble of kinship among the combatants 
on both sides, as well as the cross action of different local 
antipathies, is put in lively antithesis by Thucydidés! But 
amidst so vast an assembled number, of which they were the 
chiefs, the paymasters, and the centre of combination, the 
Syracusans might well feel a sense of personal aggrandizement, 
and a consciousness of the great blow which they were about to 
strike, sufficient to exalt them for the time above the level even 
of their great Dorian chiefs in Peloponnésus. 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, to close up 

the mouth of the Great Harbour, which was nearly 
The : ° ak ia 
Syracusans one mile broad, with vessels of every description — 
aes ae triremes, traders, boats, &c.—anchored in an oblique 
eosne: direction, and chained together.?, They at the same 
‘time prepared their naval force with redoubled zeal 
for the desperate struggle which they knew to be coming. They 
then awaited the efforts of the Athenians, who watched their 
proceedings with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues called together the principal officers 
to deliberate what was to be done. As they had few provisions 
remaining, and had counter-ordered their further supplies, some 
instant and desperate effort was indispensable; and the only point 
in debate was whether they should burn their fleet and retire 


1 Thucyd. vii. 57, 58. 2 Thucyd. vii. 59; Diodér. xiii. 14. 
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by land, or make a fresh maritime exertion to break out of the 
harbour. Such had been the impression left by the The | 
recent sea-fight, that many in the camp leaned to the; 2 
former scheme But the generals resolved upon force their 
: : way out— 

first trying the latter, and exhausted all their com- prepara- 
pinations to give to it the greatest possible effect. eee 
They now evacuated the upper portion of their generals. 
lines, both on the higher ground of Epipole, and even on the 
lower ground, such portion as was nearest to the southern cliff ; 
confining themselves to a limited fortified space close to the 
shore, just adequate for their sick, their wounded, and their 
stores; in order to spare the necessity for a large garrison to 
defend them, and thus leave nearly their whole force disposable 
for sea-service. They then made ready every trireme in the 
station which could be rendered ever so imperfectly seaworthy, 
constraining every fit man to serve aboard them, without dis- 
tinction of age, rank, or country. The triremes were manned 
with double crews of soldiers, hoplites as well as bowmen and 
darters—the latter mostly Akarnanians; while the hoplites, 
stationed at the prow, with orders to board the enemy as quickly 
as possible, were furnished with grappling-irons to detain the 
enemy’s ship immediately after the moment of collision, in order 
that it might not be withdrawn and the collision repeated, with 
all its injurious effects arising from the strength and massiveness 
of the Syracusan epétids. The best consultation was held with 
the steersmen as to arrangement and manceuvres of every trireme, 
and no precaution omitted which the scanty means at hand 
allowed. In the well-known impossibility of obtaining new 
provisions, every man was anxious to hurry on the struggle.’ 
But Nikias, as he mustered them on the shore immediately before 
going aboard, saw but too plainly that it was the mere stress of 
desperation which impelled them; that the elasticity, the 
disciplined confidence, the maritime pride, habitual to the 
Athenians on shipboard, was extinct, or dimly and faintly 
burning. 

He did his best to revive them, by exhortations unusually 
emphatic and impressive. “ Recollect (he said) that you, too, 
not less than the Syracusans, are now fighting for your own 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 2 Thucyd. vii. 60. 
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safety and for your country ; for it is only by victory in the 
coming struggle that any of you can ever hope to 


Exhorta- . . . . . 

tions of see his country again. Yield not to despair, like raw 
putea te recruits after a first defeat: you, Athenians and allies, 
crene familiar with the unexpected revolutions of war, will 
aboard. 


hope now for the fair turn of fortune, and fight with a 
spirit worthy of the great force which you see here around you. 
We generals have now made effective provision against our two 
great disadvantages—the narrow circuit of the harbour and the 
thickness of the enemy’s prows.! Sad as the necessity is, we have 
thrown aside all our Athenian skill and tactics, and have pre- 
pared to fight under the conditions forced upon us by the enemy— 
a land battle on shipboard.? It will be for you to conquer in 
this last desperate struggle, where there is no friendly shore to 
receive you if you give way. You, hoplites on the deck, as soon 
as you have the enemy’s trireme in contact, keep him fast, and 
relax not until you have swept away his hoplites and mastered 
his deck. You, seamen and rowers, must yet keep up your 
. courage, in spite of this sad failure in our means and subversion 
of our tactics. You are better defended on deck above, and you 
have more triremes to help you, than in the recent defeat. Such 
of you as are not Athenian citizens, I entreat to recollect the 
valuable privileges which you have hitherto enjoyed from 
serving in the navy of Athens. Though not really citizens, you 
have been reputed and treated as such: you have acquired our 
dialect, you have copied our habits, and have thus enjoyed the 
admiration, the imposing station, and the security arising from 
our great empire.’ Partaking, as you do, freely in the benefits of 


1 Thucyd. vii. 62. a bé apwya évei- Kare ™myv SEAAdSa, Kat Tis apxas THs 


Soper €Tl TH TOU Atmevos TTEevoTHTL mpos 
Tov péAAovTa GxAOV TOV veov EacoOa, 


&e. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 62. és TovTO yap 5} 
Hvaykaopeda, wore meGomaxety ard TOV 
ve@V, Kal TO pyTE avTOVS avaKpoverOat, 
Hire éxeivous e€av, wpedtwov paiverar. 

Thucyd. Vii. 63. TolsS dé vavrats 
Tapa.ve, Kal €v TO avTd TOE KAL Séopar, 
un exmemAHX Oat Tt Tats Evudopats ayav 

. exelyyy | Te THY HOovynv evOupeto- 
Aue, ws aia éorti Siacwoacba, of TEWS 
"AOnvaior vouropevot Kai wy 
Ovre iS UELOY, TS TE pwvis TH ETLOTHUN 
Kal TOY THdTWY TH pLuyoer eOavpacerde 


HpeTepas ovK EAaooov Kara. To apedciadar, 
€s TE TO poBepov Tols Umnxdots Kau 7 7) 
adiketaar woAD mAEtov, MeTELXETE. wore 
KoLvwvot [Lovot eAevOépws Hyutv ™mS apxys 
ovrTes, Sukatws avThv voY py KaTampodi- 
Sore, &e. 

Dr. Arnold (together with Gdller 
and Poppo), following the Scholiast, 
explains these words as having. parti- 
cular reference to the metics in the 
Athenian naval service. But I cannot 
think this correct. persons in 
that service—who were freemen, but 
yet not citizens of Athens—are "here 
designated ; partly metics, doubtless, 
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that empire, do not now betray it to these Sicilians and 
Corinthians whom you have so often beaten. For such of you 
as are Athenians, I again remind you that Athens has neither 
fresh triremes, nor fresh hoplites, to replace those now here. 
Unless you are now victorious, her enemies near home will find 
her defenceless ; and our countrymen there will become slaves to 
Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recollect, every man of you, 
that you now going aboard here are the all of Athens—her 
hoplites, her ships, her entire remaining city, and her splendid 
name. Bear up, then, and conquer, every man with his best 
mettle, in this one last struggle—for Athens as well as yourselves, 
and on an occasion which will never return.” 

If, in translating the despatch written home ten months before 
by Nikias to the people of Athens, we were compelled 
to remark that the greater part of it was the bitterest 
condemnation of his own previous policy as com- 
mander—so we are here carried back, when we find 
him striving to palliate the ruinous effects of that confined space 
of water which paralyzed the Athenian seamen, to his own 
obstinate improvidence in forbidding the egress of the fleet when 
insisted on by Demosthenés. His hearers probably were too 
much absorbed with the terrible present to revert to irremediable 
mistakes of the past. Immediately on the conclusion of his 
touching address, the order was given to go aboard, and the sea- 
men took their places. But when the triremes were fully 
manned, and the trierarchs, after superintending the embarkation, 
were themselves about to enter and push off—the agony of Nikias 
was too great to be repressed. Feeling more keenly than any 
man the intensity of this last death struggle, and the serious but 
inevitable shortcomings of the armament in its present condition, 
he still thought that he had not said enough for the occasion. 
He now renewed his appeal personally to the trierarchs,—all of 
them citizens of rank and wealth at Athens. They were all 


Agony of 
Nikias—his 
efforts to 
encourage 
the officers. 


but partly also citizens of the islands, 
and dependent allies ; the £évo: vavBa- 
va alluded to by the Corinthians and 
by Periklés at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war (Thucyd., i. 121— 
143) as the ayy) Svvauis paddAov F 
oixeta of Athens. Without doubt 
there were numerous foreign seamen 
in the warlike navy of Athens, who 


derived great consideration as well 
as profit from the service, and often 
passed themselves off for Athenian 
citizens when they really were not so. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 64. ore ot ev tats vav- 
Civ Vua@V viv Egdmevor, Kat TEGoL TOLS 
*AOnvatos eioi Kal vies, Kal H UTdAOLTTIOS 
MOALS, Kai TO peya OVOMa THY 'AOnVaY 
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familiarly known to him, and he addressed himself to every man 
separately by his own name, his father’s name, and his tribe— 
adjuring him by the deepest and most solemn motives which 
could touch the human feelings. Some he reminded of their own 
previous glories, others of the achievements of illustrious 
ancestors, imploring them not to dishonour or betray these 
precious titles: to all alike he recalled the charm of their 
beloved country, with its full political freedom and its uncon- 
strained licence of individual agency to every man: to all alike 
he appealed in the names of their wives, their children, and their 
paternal gods. He cared not for being suspected of trenching 
upon the commonplaces of rhetoric: he caught at every topic 
which could touch the inmost affections, awaken the inbred 
patriotism, and rekindle the abated courage of the officers, whom 
he was sending forth to this desperate venture. He at length 
constrained himself to leave off, still fancying, in his anxiety, 
that he ought to say more, and proceeded to marshal the land 
force for the defence of the lines, as well as along the shore, where 
they might render as much service and as much encouragement 
as possible to the combatants on shipboard.? 

Very different was the spirit prevalent, and very opposite the 
Boldand burning words uttered, on the seaboard of the Syra- 
animated | cusan station, as the leaders were mustering their 


language of 3 oe 2 
Gylippus men immediately before embarkation. They had 


eereisah been apprised of the grappling irons now about to be 
fleet. employed by the Athenians, and had guarded against 
them, in part, by stretching hides along their bows, so that the 
“jron-hand” might slip off without acquiring any hold. The 
preparatory movements even within the Athenian station bei g 
perfectly visible, Gylippus sent the fleet out with the usual 
prefatory harangue. He complimented them on the great 
achievements which they had already performed in breaking 
down the naval power of Athens, so long held irresistible. He 
reminded them that the sally of their enemies was only a last 
effort of despair, seeking nothing but escape, undertaken without 
confidence in themselves, and under the necessity of throwing 


_ See the striking chapter of Thucyd. describing this scene. 
vii. 69, Even the tame style of Dio- 2 Thueyd. vii. 65 
dérus (xiii 15) becomes animated in Gs ieee, 
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aside all their own tactics in order to copy feebly those of the 
Syracusans.! He called upon them to recollect the destructive 
purposes which the invaders had brought with them against 
Syracuse, to inflict with resentful hand the finishing stroke upon 
this half-ruined armament, and to taste the delight of satiating a 
legitimate revenge.” 

The Syracusan fleet—76 triremes strong, as in the last battle— 
was the first to put off from shore ; Pythen with the 


F r i f Syracusan 
Corinthians in the centre, Sikanus and Agatharchus SreAReE 
on the wings. A certain proportion of them were ditionof the 
placed near the mouth of the harbour, in order to hones 
guard the barrier ; while the rest were distributed pathi7ing 
around the harbour, in order to attack the Athenians Siena ol 

ing it. 


from different sides as soon as they should approach. 
Moreover the surface of the harbour swarmed with the light craft 
of the Syracusans, in many of which embarked youthful volun- 
teers, sons of the best families in the city ;3 boats of no mean 
service during the battle, saving or destroying the seamen cast 
overboard from disabled ships, as well as annoying the fighting 
Athenian triremes. The day was one sacred to Héraklés at 
Syracuse ; and the prophets announced that the god would ensure 
victory to the Syracusans, provided they stood on the defensive, 
and did not begin the attack.4 Moreover the entire shore round 
the harbour, except the Athenian station and its immediate 
neighbourhood, was crowded with Syracusan soldiers and specta- 
tors; while the walls of Ortygia, immediately overhanging the 
water, were lined with the feebler population of the city—the old 


1 Thucyd. vii. 66, 67. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 68. mpods oty aragiay 
Te TOLAUTHV .» . »« Opyy mpocgpi~wmer, 
KGL VOMITWMEV ALO LEV VOLLMWTATOV ELvaL 
MPOS TOUS EVAVTLOUS, OL GV ws ETL TLLWPLa 
TOU TMpogmedovTos Stkawaowarv amomAn- 
gar THS yvouns TO Ovpovmevov, aya dé 
ExOpovs auvvacGar eyyeryoomevov Hucr, 
kai (ro Aeyouevov Tov) 7OcoTov elvac. 

This plain and undisguised invo- 
cation of the angry and _ revengeful 
passions should be noticed asa mark 
of character and manners. 

3 Diodorus, xiii. 14. Plutarch has a 
similar statement in reference to the 

revious battle ; but I think he must 
ave confused one battle with the 
other, for his account can hardly be 


made to harmonize with Thucydidés 
(Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24). 

It is to be recollected that both 
Plutarch and Diodérus had probably 
read the description of the battles in 
the Great Harbour of Syracuse con- 
tained in Philistus ; a better witness, 
if we had his account before us, even 
than Thucydidés, since he was pro- 
bably at this time in Syracuse, and 
was perhaps actually engaged. 

4 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24,25. Timzeus 
reckoned the aid of Heraklés as having 
been one of the great causes of Syra- 
cusan victory over the Athenians. He 
gave several reasons why the god was 
provoked against the Athenians: see- 
Timeus, Fragm. 104, ed. Didot. 
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men, women, and children. From the Athenian station presently 
came forth 110 triremes, under Demosthenés, Menander, and 
Euthydémus—with the customary pzan, its tone probably par- 
taking of the general sadness of the camp. They steered across 
direct to the mouth of the harbour, beholding on all sides the 
armed enemies ranged along the shore, as well as the unarmed 
multitudes who were imprecating the vengeance of the gods upon 
their heads; while for them there was no sympathy, except 
among the fellow-sufferers within their own lines. Inside of this 
narrow basin, rather more than five English miles in circuit, 194 
ships of war, each manned with more than 200 men, were about 
to join battle—in the presence of countless masses around, all 
with palpitating hearts, and near enough both to see and hear ; 
the most picturesque battle (if we could abstract our minds from 
its terrible interest) probably in history, without smoke or other 
impediments to vision, and in the clear atmosphere of Sicily—a 
serious and magnified realization of those Naumachie which the 
Roman emperors used to exhibit with gladiators on the Italian 
lakes, for the recreation of the people. 

The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion of the barrier 
Attempt of Where a narrow opening (perhaps closed by a movable 
the Athe- chain) had been left for merchant-vessels, Their first 
to break impetuous attack broke through the Syracusan squa- 
outs pattle, drou defending it, and they were already attempting 
Harbour. —_ to sever its connecting bonds, when the enemy from 
all sides crowded in upon them and forced them to desist. Pre- 
sently the battle became general, and the combatants were 
distributed in various parts of the harbour. On both sides a 
fierce and desperate courage was displayed, even greater than had 
been shown on any of the former occasions. At the first onset, 
the skill and tactics of the steersmen shone conspicuous, well- 
seconded by zeal on the part of the rowers and by their ready 
obedience to the voice of the keleustés. As the vessels neared, 
the bowmen, slingers, and throwers on the deck hurled clouds of 
missiles against the enemy—next was heard the loud crash of the 
two impinging metallic fronts, resounding all along the shore.! 

1The destructive impact of these direct collision against a heavier, is 
metallic masses at the heads of the strikingly illustrated by a passage in 


ships of war, as well as the periplus Plutarch’s Life of Lucullus, where a 
practised by a lighter ship to avoid naval engagement between the Roman 
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When the vessels were thus once in contact, they were rarely 
allowed to separate : a strenuous hand-fight then commenced by 
the hoplites in each trying respectively to board and master their 
enemy’s deck. It was not always however that each trireme had 
its own single and special enemy : sometimes one ship had two 
or three enemies to contend with at once—sometimes she fell 
aboard of one unsought, and became entangled. After a certain 
time, the fight still obstinately continuing, all sort of battle order 
became lost ; the skill of the steersman was of little avail, and 
the voice of the keleustés was drowned amidst the universal din 
and mingled cries from victors as well as vanquished. On both 
sides emulous exhortations were poured forth, together with 
reproach and sarcasm addressed to any ship which appeared 
flinching from the contest, though factitious stimulus of this sort 
was indeed but little needed. 

Such was the heroic courage on both sides that for a long time 
victory was altogether doubtful, and the whole harbour 
was a scene of partial encounters, wherein sometimes 
Syracusans, sometimes Athenians, prevailed. Accord- 
ing as success thus fluctuated, so followed the cheers 
or wailings of the spectators ashore. At one and the 
same time every variety of human emotion might be 
witnessed ; according as attention was turned towards a victorious 
ora defeated ship. It was among the spectators in the Athenian 
station, above all, whose entire hfe and liberty were staked in the 
combat, that this emotion might be seen exaggerated into agony, 
and overpassing the excitement even of the combatants them- 
selves! Those among them who looked towards a portion of the 
harbour where their friends seemed winning were full of joy and 
thanksgiving to the gods: such of their neighbours as contem- 
plated an Athenian ship in difficulty gave vent to their feelings 


Long con- 
tinued and. 
desperate 
struggle— 
intense 
emotion— 
total defeat 
of the 
Athenians. 


general and Neoptolemus, the admiral 
of Mithridatés, is described. ‘‘ Lucul- 
lus was on board a Rhodian quinque- 
reme, commanded by Damagoras, a 
skilful Rhodian pilot, while Neopto- 
lemus was approaching with a ship 
much heavier, and driving forward to 
a direct collision ; upon which Dama- 
goras evaded the blow, rowed rapidly 
round, and struck the enemy in the 
stern.” , , detoas 6 Aapaydpas Td 


Bapos THs BaciAtxys, Kat THY TPay v- 
THTA TOV XAAKWMATOS, OUK ETOA- 
Mnoe TULTECELY aVTiTMPwWPwS, GAA OfEws 
€k TEpLtaywyns amooTpéWas exéAevoev ET 
mpvpvay woacGar* Kat mucoOcions ev- 
Tav0a THs vews ede~aTo THY RAHYHY 
aBrAaBy yevouevynv, ate SY Tots Qadrar- 
TEVOUTL THS VEWS MEPETL MPOTTETOVTAK 
—Plutarch, Lucull. c. 3. 


1 Thucyd. vii. 71. 
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in shrieks and lamentation ; while a third group, with their eyes 
fixed on some portion of the combat still disputed, were plunged 
in all the agitations of doubt, manifested even in the tremulous 
‘swing of their bodies, as hope or fear alternately predominated. 
During all the time that the combat remained undecided, the 
_Athenians on shore were distracted by all these manifold varieties 
of intense sympathy. But at length the moment came, after a 
long-protracted struggle, when victory began to declare in favour 
‘of the Syracusans, who, perceiving that their enemies were 
slackening, redoubled their efforts as well as their shouts, and 
pushed them back towards the land. All the Athenian triremes, 
‘abandoning further resistance, were thrust ashore like shipwrecked 
vessels in or near their own station, a few being even captured 
before they could arrive there. The diverse manifestations of 
sympathy among the Athenians in the station itself were now 
exchanged for one unanimous shriek of agony and despair. The 
boldest of them rushed to rescue the ships and their crews from 
pursuit, others to man their walls in case of attack from land : 
many were even paralyzed at the sight, and absorbed with the 
thoughts of their own irretrievable ruin. Their souls were doubt- 
less still further subdued by the wild and enthusiastic joy which 
burst forth in maddening shouts from the hostile crowds around 
the harbour, in response to their own victorious comrades on 
shipboard. 
Such was the close of this awful, heart-stirring, and decisive 
£, combat. The modern historian strives in vain to 
Military , convey the impression of it which appears in the 
cr ancient condensed and burning phrases of Thucydidés. We 
imes— : ° suis . 
strong find in his description of battles generally, and of this 
emotions battle beyond all others, a depth and abundance of 
accompa human emotion which has now passed out of military 
proceedings. The Greeks who fight, like the Greeks 
who look on, are not soldiers withdrawn from the community, 
and specialized as well as hardened by long professional training, 
but citizens with all their passions, instincts, sympathies, joys, 
and sorrows of domestic as well as political life. Moreover, the 
non-military population in ancient times had an interest of the 
most intense kind in the result of the struggle, which made the 
difference to them, if not of life and death, at least of the 
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extremity of happiness and misery. Hence the strong light and 
shade, the Homeric exhibition of undisguised impulse, the tragic 
detail of personal motive and suffering, which pervades this and 
other military descriptions of Thucydidés. When we read the 
few but most vehement words which he employs to depict the 
Athenian camp under this fearful trial, we must recollect that 
these were not only men whose all was at stake, but that they 
were moreover citizens full of impressibility—sensitive and 
demonstrative Greeks, and indeed the most sensitive and 
demonstrative of all Greeks. To repress all manifestations of 
strong emotion was not considered, in ancient times, essential to 
the dignity of the human character. 

Amidst all the deep pathos, however, which the great historian 
has imparted to the final battle at Syracuse, he has 
not explained the causes upon which its ultimate issue Sean 
turned. Considering that the Athenians were superior (ithe. 
to their enemies in number, as 110 to 76 triremes, 
that they fought with courage not less heroic, and that the 
action was on their own element, we might have anticipated for 
them, if not a victory, at least a drawn battle, with equal loss on 
both sides. But we may observe—l. The number of 110 triremes 
was formed by including some hardly seaworthy. 2. The crews 
were composed partly of men not used to sea-service ; and the 
Akarnanian darters especially were for this reason unhandy with 
their missiles.” 3. Though the water had been hitherto the 
element favourable to Athens, yet her superiority in this respect 
was declining, and her enemies approaching nearer to her, even 
in the open sea. But the narrow dimensions of the harbour 
would have nullified her superiority at all times, and placed her 
at great disadvantage—without the means of twisting and turning 
her triremes so as to strike only at a vulnerable point of the 
enemy—compared with the thick, heavy, straightforward butting 
of the Syracusans; like a nimble pugilist of light weight 
contending, in a very confined ring, against superior weight and 
muscle.* For the mere land-fight on ship-board, Athenians had 


_ 1Thucyd. vii. 60. ras vats amigas vew sorts Kai OTwootyv éeSdKer 

doo joov Kai duvarat kat amAow- HAtkKias peTéxwv eEmiTHdEeros 

Tapa. : etva. Compare also the speech of 
‘Thucyd. vii. 60. mavra tiva éoBi- Gylippus, c. 67. 

Bagovtes TANPHTa1—avaykacavtes Eo Bai- 3 The language of Theokritus, in de- 
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not only no advantage, but had on the contrary the odds against 
them. 4. The Syracusans enjoyed great advantage from having 
nearly the whole harbour lined round with their soldiers and 
friends ; not simply from the force of encouraging sympathy, no 
mean auxiliary, but because any of their triremes, if compelled 
to fall back before an Athenian, found protection on the shore, 
and could return to the fight at leisure; while an Athenian in the 
same predicament had no escape. 5. The numerous light craft 
of the Syracusans doubtless rendered great service in this battle, 
as they had done in the preceding, though Thucydidés does not 
again mention them. 6. Lastly, both in the Athenian and 
Syracusan characters, the pressure of necessity was less potent, 
as a stimulus to action, than hopeful confidence and elation, with 
the idea of a flood-tide yet mounting. In the character of some 
other races, the Jews for instance, the comparative force of these 
motives appears to be reversed. 

About 60 Athenian triremes, little more than half of the fleet 
which came forth, were saved as the wreck from 


Feeli . ; i 
toviiors this terrible conflict, The Syracusans on their part 


the victors 


a gttatied had also suffered severely ; only 50 triremes remaining 
after the out of 76, The triumph with which, nevertheless, on 


returning to the city, they erected their trophy, and 
the exultation which reigned among the vast crowds encircling the 
harbour, was beyond all measure or precedent. Its clamorous mani- 
festations were doubtless but too well heard in the neighbouring 
camp of the Athenians, and increased, if anything could increase, 
the soul-subduing extremity of distress which paralyzed the van- 
quished. So utterly did the pressure of suffering, anticipated 
as well as actual, benumb their minds and extinguish their most 
sacred associations, that no man among them, not even the ultra- 
religious Nikias, thought of picking up the floating bodies or 
asking for a truce to bury the dead. This obligation, usually 
so serious and imperative upon the survivors after a battle, now 


scribing the pugilistic contest between 
Pollux and the Bebrykian Amykus, is 
not inapplicable to the position of the 
Athenian ships and seamen when 
cramped up in this harbour (Idyll. 
Xxii. 91) -— 
7 ° ee én 8 erépwOev 


“Hpwes xparepov IloAvsevxea Oapavveckor, 

Acidudtes ph mos pv emLBpioas 
Sapanerer, 

Xapy evi crervg, Tirip évadriynios 


avnp. 
Compare Virgil’s picture of Entellus 
and Darés, eneld, v. 480, 
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passed unheeded amidst the sorrow, terror, and despair of the 


living man himself. 


Such despair, however, was not shared by the generals; to 


their honour be it spoken. On the afternoon of this 


terrible defeat, Demosthenés proposed to Nikias that 


Resolution 
of Demos- 


at daybreak the ensuing morning they should man all Nikias to ; 
the remaining ships—even now more in number than ke 
the Syracusan—and make a fresh attempt to break rape itog 
out of the harbour. To this Nikias agreed, and both ment are 
proceeded to try their influence in getting the Aiton ae 
resolution executed. But so irreparably was the to obey. 


spirit of the seamen broken, that nothing could prevail upon 
them to go again on ship-board : they would hear of nothing but 
attempting to escape by land. Preparations were therefore made 
for commencing their march in the darkness of that very night. 
The roads were still open, and had they so marched, a portion of 
them at least might even yet have been saved.? But there 
occurred one more mistake—one further postponement—which 
cut off the last hopes of this gallant and fated remnant. 

The Syracusan Hermokratés, fully anticipating that the 


Athenians would decamp that very night, was eager 
to prevent their retreat, because of the mischief which 
they might do if established in any other part of 
Sicily. He pressed Gylippus and the military 
authorities to send out forthwith, and block up the 
principal roads, passes, and fords, by which the 
fugitives would get off. Though sensible of the 


The 
Athenians 
determine 
to retreat 
by land— 
they post- 
pone their 
retreat, 
under false 
communica- 
tions from 
Syracuse. 


wisdom of his advice, the generals thought it wholly 
unexecutable. Such was the universal and unbounded joy which 
now pervaded the city, in consequence of the recent victory, still 
further magnified by the circumstance that the day was sacred to 
Héraklés—so wild the jollity, the feasting, the intoxication, the 
congratulations, amidst men rewarding themselves after their 
recent effort and triumph, and amidst the necessary care for the 
wounded—that an order to arm and march out would have been 
as little heeded as the order to go on ship-board was by the 
desponding Athenians. Perceiving that he could get nothing 
done until the next morning, Hermokratés resorted to a stratagem 
1 Thucyd. vii. 72, 2 Diodér, xiii. 18. 
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in order to delay the departure of the Athenians for that night. 
At the moment when darkness was beginning, he sent down some 
confidential friends on horseback to the Athenian wall. These 
men, riding up near enough to make themselves heard, and 
calling for the sentries, addressed them as messengers from the 
private correspondents of Nikias in Syracuse, who had sent to 
warn him (they affirmed) not to decamp during the night, 
inasmuch as the Syracusans had already beset and occupied the 
roads ; but to begin his march quietly the next morning after 
adequate preparation.* 

This fraud (the same as the Athenians had themselves practised 
The two years before,” in order to tempt the Syracusans to 
me ects march out against Katana) was perfectly successful : 
the roads to the sincerity of the information was believed and 
ieee the advice adopted. Had Demosthenés been in 
rebrent. command alone, we may doubt whether he would 
have been so easily duped ; for, granting the accuracy of the fact 
asserted, it was not the less obvious that the difficulties, instead 
of being diminished, would be increased tenfold on the following 
day. We have seen, however, on more than one previous 
occasion, how fatally Nikias was misled by his treacherous 
advices from the philo-Athenians at Syracuse. An excuse for 
inaction was always congenial to his character ; and the present 
recommendation, moreover, fell in but too happily with the 
temper of the army—now benumbed with depression and terror 
like those unfortunate soldiers, in the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, who were yielding to the lethargy of extreme 
cold on the snows of Armenia, and whom Xenophén vainly tried 
to arouse? Having remained over that night, the generals 
determined also to stay the next day, in order that the army 
might carry away with them as much of their baggage as 
possible, sending forward a messenger to the Sikels in the 
interior to request that they would meet the army, and bring 
with them a supply of provisions.4 Gylippus and Hermokratés 
had thus ample time, on the following day, to send out forces and 
occupy all the positions convenient for obstructing the Athenian 
march. They at the same time towed into Syracuse as prizes all 


1 Thucyd. vii. 73 ; Diodér. xiii. 18. 3 Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 15, 19; v. 8, 16. 
2 Thucyd. vi. 64. 4 Thucyd, vii. 77. 
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the Athenian triremes which had been driven ashore in the 
recent battle, and which now lay like worthless hulks, unguarded 
and unheeded'—seemingly even those within the station itself. 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime defeat 
that Nikias and Demosthenés put their army in Ba nh 
motion to attempt retreat. The camp had long been the Athe- 

a scene of sickness and death from the prevalence of Tittraple 
marsh fever ; but since the recent battle, the number condition of 
of wounded men and the unburied bodies of the slain y 
had rendered it yet more pitiable. Forty thousand miserable 
men (so prodigious was the total, including all ranks and 
functions) now set forth to quit it, on a march of which 
few could hope to see the end; like the pouring forth of the 
population of a large city starved out by blockade. Many had 
little or no provisions to carry—so low had the stock become 
reduced ; but of those who had, every man carried his own— 
even the horsemen and hoplites, now for the first time either 
already left without slaves by desertion, or knowing that no 
slave could now be trusted. But neither such melancholy 
equality of suffering, nor the number of sufferers, counted for 
much in the way of alleviation. A downcast stupor and sense of 
abasement possessed every man ; the more intolerable, when they 
recollected the exit of the armament from Peirzus two years 
before, with prayers, and solemn pzeans, and all the splendid 
dreams of conquest—set against the humiliation of the closing 
scene now before them, without a single trireme left out of two 
prodigious fleets. 

But it was not until the army had actually begun its march 
that the full measure of wretchedness was felt and 
manifested. It was then that the necessity first hi cet 
became proclaimed, which no one probably spoke out domi ata 
beforehand, of leaving behind not merely the unburied sick and 
bodies, but also the sick and the wounded. ‘The belt) 
scenes of woe which marked this hour passed endurance or 
description. The departing soldier sorrowed and shuddered, 
with the sentiment of an unperformed duty, as he turned from 
the unburied bodies of the slain ; but far more terrible was the 
trial when he had to tear himself from the living sufferers, who 


1 Thucyd. vii. 74. 
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implored their comrades, with wailings of agony and distraction, 
not to abandon them. Appealing to all the claims of pious 
friendship, they clung round their knees, and even crawled 
along the line of march until their strength failed. The silent 
dejection of the previous day was now exchanged for universal 
tears and groans, and clamorous outbursts of sorrow, amidst 
which the army could not without the utmost difficulty be 
disengaged and put in motion. 

After such heartrending scenes, it might seem that their cup 
PRO a of bitterness was exhausted ; but worse was yeb in 
the generals store, and the terrors of the future dictated a struggle 
to maintain against all the miseries of past and present. The 
—energy of generals did their best to keep up some sense of order 
Nikias. ba ; . . 

as well as courage ; and Nikias, particularly, in this 
closing hour of his career, displayed a degree of energy and 
heroism which he had never before seemed to possess. Though 
himself among the greatest personal sufferers of all, from his 
incurable complaint, he was seen everywhere in the ranks, 
marshalling the troops, heartening up their dejection, and 
addressing them with a voice louder, more strenuous, and more 
cammanding than was his wont. 

“ Keep up your hope still, Athenians (he said), even as we are 
Exhorta.  ™0W: others have been saved out of circumstances 
tion of Ni- worse than ours. Be not too much humiliated 
kias to the 5 : ; 
suffering either with your defeats or with your present un- 
coat merited hardships. I too, having no advantage over 
any of you in strength (nay, you see the condition to which 
I have been brought by my disease), and accustomed even 
to superior splendour and good fortune in private as well as 
public life—I too am plunged in the same peril with the 
humblest soldier among you. Nevertheless my conduct has 
been constantly pious towards the gods, as well as just and 
blameless towards men ; in recompense for which, my hope for 
the future is yet sanguine, at the same time that our actual 
misfortunes do not appal me in proportion to their intrinsic 
magnitude. Perhaps indeed they may from this time forward 

1Thucyd. vii. 77. «atrou moAAG pév eta TOD MEéALOVTOS, ai dé évp- 
és Bcovs vopmipa Seduyjtymac, modda Sé phopat ov Kar afiav Oe) bopodan 


és avOpwmous Sikava Kat aveTip0ova. Taxa 5 av Kat Awpygerav * ikava _ yap 
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abate ; for our enemies have had their full swing of good fortune, 
and if at the moment of our starting we were under the jealous 
wrath of any of the gods, we have already undergone chastisement 


amply sufficient. 


Ocav eripOovor Eorparevoaper, aTOXpwV- 
TwsS HON TETILWPHMEOa, 

I have translated the words ov kar’ 
atiav, and the sentence of which they 
form a part, differently from what has 
been hitherto sanctioned by the com- 
mentators, who construe xar aéiav as 
meaning ‘‘according to our desert ”— 
understand the words ati évydopai ov 
kat agiay as bearing the same sense 
with the words tats mapa thy agiav 
kaxompayiars some lines before—and 
likewise construe ov, not with doBovcr, 
but with kar aéiav, assigning to do- 
Povo. anaffirmativesense. They trans- 
late—‘‘ Quare, quamvis nostra fortuna 
prorsus afflicta videatur (these words 
have no parallel in the original), rerum 
tamen futurarum spes est audax: sed 
clades, quas nullo nostro merito accepi- 
mus, nos jam terrent. At fortasse ces- 
sabunt,” &c. M. Didot translates— 
“Aussi j’ai un ferme espoir dansl’avenir 
malgré Ueffrot que des malheurs non mé- 
rités nous causent”. Dr. Arnold passes 
the sentence over without notice. 

This manner of translating appears 
to me not less unsuitable in reference 
to the spirit and thread of the harangue, 
than awkward as regards the individual 
words. Looking to the spirit of the 
harangue, the object of encouraging 
the dejected soldiers would hardly be 
much answered by repeating (what in 
fact had been glanced at in a manner 
sufficient and becoming before) that 
‘*the unmerited reverses terrified either 
Nikias or the soldiers”. Then as to 
the words—the expressions avé’ av, 
das, mev and dé, seem to me to denote, 
not only that the two halves of the 
sentence apply both of them to Nikias, 
but that the first half of the sentence 
is in harmony, not in opposition, with 
the second. Matthie (in my judgment, 
erroneously) refers (Gr. Gr. § 623) opws 
to some words which have preceded ; 
I think that ouws contributes to hold 
together the first and the second affir- 
mation of the sentence. Now the Latin 
translation refers the first half of the 
sentence to Nikias, and the last half 
to the soldiers whom he addresses ; 
while the translation of M. Didot, by 
means of the word malgré, for which 
there is nothing corresponding in the 


Other people before us have invaded foreign 


Greek, puts the second half in anti- 
thesis to the first. 

I cannot but think that ov ought to 
be construed with gdofotor, and that 
the words «car aéiav do not bear the 
meaning assigned to them by the trans- 
lators. aétav not only means “‘ desert, 
merit, the title to that which a man 
has earned by his conduct ”—as in the 
previous phrase wapa thy aéiav—but it 
also means ‘‘ price, value, title to be 
cared for, capacity of exciting more 
or less desire or aversion”—in which 
last sense it is predicated as an attri- 
bute, not only of moral beings, but 
of other objects besides. Thus Aris- 
totle says (Ethic. Nikom. iii. 11)— 
0 yap oUTws Exwv, MadAoV ayang Tas 
Tovavtas Hdovas THS akias: 6 dé 
cadpwv ov tovovtos, &c. Again, ibid. 
iii, 5. oO pev odv & Set Kat od Evexa, 
UVTOMevwV Kai PoBovpevos, Kai ws det, Kal 
OTe, Omotws dé Kat Oappwv, avdpetos* 
kat akéiav yap, Kal ws av o Adyos, 
maoxer Kat mpatrer 6 avdpetos. Again, 
ibid. iv. 2. dua tovTd éorte TOV peyado- 
TpETOUS, ev @ av Tory Evel, weyahompeTTaS 
Totetv* TO yap TOLOUTOV OVK ev bTép- 
BAnrov, Kat e€xov Kat aétav Tov 
Sanmavypatos. Again, ibid. viii. 14. 
axpelov yap ovTaov hac dety igov Exe * 
Acuroupytav Te yap yiverOar, Kat ov 

tAtav, eb wy KaT agéiav TaV Epywv 
€otar Ta ex THS PiAias. Compare also 
ibid. viii. 13. 

Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 4, 32. 7d yap 
moAAa Soxovvta éxerv py Kat agéiav 
ms ovgias datvecOat whedodvtTa Tos 
idous, avedcvbepiav emotye Soxet meptar- 
tev. Compare Xenophon, Memorab. 
ii. 5, 2. ®omep TOY OikeTMY, OVTW Kal 
tov pidwyv, cia. aéiac; also ibid. i. 6, 
11, and Isokratés cont. Lochit. Or. xx. 
s. 8; Plato, Legg. ix. p. 876 E. 

The words xar aétav in Thucydidés 
appear to me to bear the same meanin. 
as in these passages of Xenophén an 
Aristotle—‘‘in proportion to their 
value,” or to their real magnitude. If 
we so construe them, the words av@’ op, 
duws, wev and dé, all fall into their 
proper order : the whole sentence after 
av@’ &v applies to Nikias personally, is 
a corollary from what he had asserted 
before, and forms a suitable point 
in an harangue for encouraging his 
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lands, and by thus acting under common human impulse have 
incurred sufferings within the limit of human endurance. We 
too may reasonably hope henceforward to have the offended god 
dealing with us more mildly ; for we are now objects fitter for 
his compassion than for his jealousy.1 Look moreover at your 
own ranks, hoplites so numerous and so excellent: let that 
guard you against excessive despair, and recollect that wherever 
you may sit down you are yourselves at once a city ; there is 
no city in Sicily that can either repulse your attack or expel you 
if you choose to stay. Be careful yourselves to keep your march 
firm and orderly, every man of you with this conviction—that 
whatever spot he may be forced to fight in, that spot is his 
country and his fortress, and must be kept by victorious effort. 
As our provisions are very scanty, we shall hasten on night and 
day alike ; and so soon as you reach any friendly village of the 
Sikels, who still remain constant to us from hatred to Syracuse, 
then consider yourselves in security. We have sent forward to 


apprise them, and entreat them to meet us with supplies. 


dispirited soldiers—‘‘ Look how J bear 
up, who have as much cause for mourn- 
ing asanyof you. I have behaved well 
both towards gods and towards men: 
in return for which Iam comparatively 
comfortable both as to the future and 
as to the present; as to the future, I 
have strong hopes—at the same time 
that as to the present I am not over- 
whelmed by the present misfortunes in 
proportion to their prodigious inten- 
sity.” 

This is the precise thing for a man 
of resolution to say upon so terrible an 
occasion. 

The particle 54 has its appropriate 
meaning—at d¢ évudopat ov kar agiav 
6y doBovo.—‘‘ and the present dis- 
tresses, though they do appal me, do 
not appal me assuredly in proportion to 
their actual magnitude”. Lastly, the 
particle cai (in the succeeding phrase 
taxa § av kat Awhyjoecav) does not fit 
on to the preceding passage as usually 
construed: accordingly the Latin trans- 
lator, as well as M. Didot, leaves it out 
and translates: ‘“‘At fortasse cessabunt”. 
“Mais peut-étre vont-ils cesser.” It 
ought to be translated—‘‘ And perhaps 
they may even abate,” which implies 
that what had been asserted in the 
preceding sentence is here intended 
not to be contradicted, but to be carried 
forward and strengthened; see Kiihner, 


Once 


Griech. Gramm. sect. 725—728. Such 
would not be the case as the sentence 
is usually construed. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 77. txava yap rots re 
modelos evTUXNTAL, Kal el TH Oeav 
émibOovo. é€oTpatevcamev, aToXpwHVvTws 
non TeTLMMpyHucOas HAPoV yap mov Kai 
aAAou tives dn ed’ eTépous, Kat avOpw- 
meta SpagavrTes aVEKTA Emafov. Kai Has 
eiKos voV Ta Te ato TOV Beov eAmiCeLy 
nmwtepa éferv* oiKTov yap am avTav 
akwwrtepor non eomev 7 POdvov. 

This is a remarkable illustration of 
the doctrine, so frequently set forth in 
Herodotus, that the gods were jealous 
of any man or any nation who was 
pre-eminently powerful, fortunate, or 
prosperous. Nikias, recollecting the 
immense manifestation and promise 
with which his armament had started 
from Peirzeus, now believed that this 
had provoked the jealousy of some of 
the gods, and brought about the mis- 
fortunes in Sicily. He comforts his 
soldiers by saying that the enemy is 
now at the same dangerous pinnacle 
of exaltation, whilst they have ex- 
hausted the sad effects of the divine 
jealousy. 

Compare the story of Amasis and 
Polykratés in Herodotus (iii. 39), and 
the striking remarks put into the 
mouth of Paulus Mmilius by Plutarch 
(Vit. Paul. Amil. c. 36). 
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more, soldiers, recollect that to act like brave men is now a 
matter of necessity to you, and that if you falter there is no 
refuge for you anywhere ; whereas if you now get clear of your 
enemies, such of you as are not Athenians will again enjoy the 
sight of home, while such of you as are Athenians will live to 
renovate the great power of our city, fallen though it nowbe. It 
is men that make a city—not walls, nor ships without men.” } 
The efforts of both commanders were in full harmony with 

these strenuous words. The army was distributed 

into two divisions ; the hoplites marching in a hollow Commence. 
oblong, with the baggage and unarmed in the interior. polzea ba sEae 
The front division was commanded by Nikias, the impeded 
rear by Demosthenés. Directing their course towards ae ate 
the Sikel territory, in the interior of the island, they 

first marched along the left bank of the Anapus until they came 
to the ford of that river which they found guarded by aSyracusan 
detachment. They forced the passage however without much 
resistance, and accomplished on that day a march of about five 
miles, under the delay arising from the harassing of the enemy’s 
cavalry and light troops. Encamping for that night on an 
eminence, they recommenced their march with the earliest dawn, 
and halted, after about two miles and a half, in a deserted village 
on a plain. They were in hopes of finding some provisions in 
the houses, and were even under the necessity of carrying along 
with them some water from this spot, there being none to be 
found farther on. As their intended line of march had now 
become evident, the Syracusans profited by this halt to get on 
before them, and to occupy in force a position on the road, called 
the Akrzean cliff. Here the road, ascending a high hill, formed 
a sort of ravine bordered on each side by steep cliffs. The 
Syracusans erected a wall or barricade across the whole breadth 
of the road, and occupied the high ground on each side. But 
even to reach this pass was beyond the competence of the 
Athenians ; so impracticable was it to get over the ground in the 
face of overwhelming attacks from the enemy’s cavalry and light 
troops. They were compelled, after a short march, to retreat to 
their camp of the night before.? 


1 Thucyd. vii. 77. dvdpes yap moALs, Kat ov retxn, ode Vjes avdpav Kevat, 
2 Thucyd. vii. 78, 
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Every hour added to the distress of their position; for their food 
Guithnda’ Cree all but exhausted, nor could any man straggle from 
conflict—no themain body without encountering certain destruction 
made by the from the cavalry. Accordingly, on the next morning, 
ravens they tried one more desperate effort to get over the 

hilly ground into the interior. Starting very early, 
they arrived at the foot of the hill called the Akreean cliff, where 
they found the barricades placed across the road, with deep files 
of Syracusan hoplites behind them, and crowds of light troops 
lining the cliffs on each border. They made the most strenuous 
and obstinate efforts to force this inexpugnable position, but all 
their struggles were vain, while they suffered miserably from the 
missiles of the troops above. Amidst all the discouragement of 
this repulse, they were yet further disheartened by storms of 
thunder and lightning, which occurred during the time, and 
which they construed as portents significant of their impending 
ruin.} 

This fact strikingly illustrates both the change which the last 


Violent two years had wrought in the contending parties, and 
storm— the degree to which such religious interpretations of 
effect : ; ° 

produced § phenomena depended for their efficacy on predisposing 
Oe. temper, gloomy or cheerful. In the first battle 


change of ~—_ between Nikias and the Syracusans, near the Great 
eeling in 5 

the last Harbour, some months before the siege was begun, a 
two years. similar thunder-storm had taken place: on that 
occasion, the Athenian soldiers had continued the battle unmoved, 
treating it as a natural event belonging to the season,—and such 
indifference on their part had still further imposed upon the 
alarmed Syracusans.? Now, both the self-confidence and the 
religious impression had changed sides.§ 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the Athenians fell back a 
short space to repose, when Gylippus tried to surround them by 
sending a detachment to block up the narrow road in their rear. 
This, however, they prevented, effecting their retreat into the 
open plain, where they passed the night, and, on the ensuing day, 
attempted once more the hopeless march over the Akreean cliff. 


_1 Thucyd. vii. 79. ad’ Gv oi A@nvator Tmavra ylyverOat. 
MaAAoV ere HOVMoUY, Kal evourgov € mt 2 Thucyd. vi. 70. 
TO THETEPHY OAEOpH Kat TATA 3 See above, c. lviii. 
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But they were not allowed even to advance so far as the pass and 
the barricade. They were so assailed and harassed by the cavalry 
and darters, in flank and rear, that, in spite of heroic effort and 
endurance, they could not accomplish a progress of so much as 
one single mile. Extenuated by fatigue, half-starved, and with 
numbers of wounded men, they were compelled to spend a third 
miserable night in the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the night to their 
camp, Nikias and Demosthenés took counsel. They nions 
saw plainly that the route which they had originally march 

. ae : : of the 
projected, over the Akrean cliff into the Sikel regions Athenians 
of the interior, and from thence to Katana, had fiered 
become impracticable ; and that their unhappy troops dinoetiony, 

‘ ; Tee g owards the 
would be still less in condition to force it on the southen 
morrow than they had been on the day preceding. *** 
Accordingly, they resolved to make off during the night, leaving 
numerous fires burning to mislead the enemy ; but completely to 
alter the direction, and to turn down towards the southern coast, 
on which lay Kamarina and Gela. Their guides informed them 
that if they could cross the river Kakyparis, which fell into the 
sea south of Syracuse, on the south-eastern coast of Sicily—or a 
river still farther on, called the Erineus—they might march up 
the right bank of either into the regions of the interior. 
Accordingly, they broke up in the night, amidst confusion and 
alarm ; in spite of which the front division of the army, under 
Nikias, got into full march, and made considerable advance. By 
daybreak this division reached the south-eastern coast of the 
island, not far south of Syracuse, and fell into the track of the 
Helérine road, which they pursued until they arrived at the 
Kakyparis. Even here, however, they found a Syracusan 
detachment beforehand with them, raising a redoubt, and block- 
ing up the ford; nor could Nikias pass it without forcing his way 
through them. He marched straight forward to the Erineus, 
which he crossed on the same day, and encamped his troops on 
some high ground on the other side.? 

Except at the ford of Kakyparis, his march had been all day 
unobstructed by the enemy. He thought it wiser to push his 
troops as fast as possible, in order to arrive at some place both 

1 Thucyd. vii. 80—82. 
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of safety and subsistence, without concerning himself about the 
rear division under Demosthenés. That division, 


Bepatetion. + the larger half of the army, started both later and 
divisions in greater disorder. Unaccountable panics and dark- 
ad ness made them part company or miss their way, 
thenés. so that Demosthenés, with all his efforts to keep 
diene them together, made little progress, and fell much 
coder Mae behind Nikias. He was overtaken by the Syra- 
acrossthe cCusans during the forenoon, seemingly before he 


eee reached the Kakyparis,' and at a moment when the 
foremost division was nearly six miles ahead, between 

the Kakyparis and the Erineus. 
When the Syracusans discovered at dawn that their enemy had 


The rear made off in the night, their first impulse was to accuse 
division Gylippus of treachery in having permitted the escape. 
yearn Such ungrateful surmises, however, were soon dissi- 
overtaken, pated, and the cavalry set forth in rapid pursuit, until 
and forced they overtook the rear division, which they im- 
render. mediately began to attack and impede. The advance 


of Demosthenés had been tardy before, and his division dis- 
organized ; but he was now compelled to turn and defend 
himself against an indefatigable enemy, who presently got before 
him, and thus stopped him altogether. Their numerous light 
troops and cavalry assailed him on all sides, and without inter- 
mission ; employing nothing but missiles, however, and taking 





1 Dr. Arnold (Thucyd. vol. iii. p. 280, 
copied by Goller ad vii. 81) thinks that 
the division of Demosthenés reached 
and passed the river Kakyparis, and 
was captured between the Kakyparis 
and the Erineus. But the words of 
Thucyd. vii. 80, 81, do not sustain this. 
The division of Nikias was in advance 
of Demosthenés from the beginning. 
and gained upon it principally during 
the early part of the march, before 
daybreak ; because it was then that 
the disorder of the division of Demos- 
thenés was the most inconvenient : see 
C. 81—ws Tis vuKTos TOTe EvveTapaxOnoar, 
&c. When Thucydidés therefore says 
that ‘‘at daybreak they arrived at the 
sea” (Gua dé tH €w adixvodvTa és THY 
Oadratrav, c. 80), this cannot be true 
both of Nikias and Demosthenés. If 
the former arrived there at daybreak, 
the latter cannot have come to the 


same point till some time after day- 
break. Nikias must have been before- 
hand with Demosthenés when he 
reached the sea—and considerably 
more beforehand when he reached the 
Kakyparis ; moreover we are expressly 
told that Nikias did not wait for his 
colleague—that he thought it for the 
best to get on as fast as possible with 
his own division. 

It appears to me that the words adux- 
vovvrat, &c. (c. 80), are not to be under- 
stood both of Nikias and Demosthenés, 
but that they refer back to the word 
avrots, two or three lines behind : “‘the 
Athenians (taken generally) reached the 
sea”—no attention being at that 
moment paid to the difference between 
the front and the rear divisions, The 
Athenians might be said, not impro- 
perly, to reach the sea, at the time 
when the division of Nikias reached it. 


eee ee ee es 
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care to avoid any close encounter. While this unfortunate 
division were exerting their best efforts both to defend them- 
selves and, if possible, to get forward, they found themselves 
enclosed in a walled olive-ground, through the middle of which 
the road passed ; a farm bearing the name, and probably once the 
property of Polyzélus, brother of the despot Gelon.’ Entangled 
and huddled up in this enclosure, from whence exit at the farther 
end, in the face of an enemy, was found impossible, they were 
now overwhelmed with hostile missiles from the walls on all 
sides.? Though unable to get at the enemy, and deprived even 
of the resources of an active despair, they endured incessant 
harassing for the greater part of the day, without refreshment or 
repose, and with the number of their wounded continually in- 
creasing, until at length the remaining spirit of the unhappy 
sufferers was thoroughly broken. Perceiving their condition, 
Gylippus sent to them a herald with a proclamation, inviting all 
the islanders among them to come forth from the rest, and 
promising them freedom if they did so. The inhabitants of some 
cities, yet not many—a fact much to their honour—availed them- 
selves of this offer, and surrendered. Presently, however, a larger 
negotiation was opened, which ended by the entire division 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 

2Thucyd. vii. 81. Kat rote yvouvs 
(sc. Demosthenés) rots Xupaxocious 
Sudkovras ov mpovXwper padrdAov 7 és 
paxnv évvetadooeto, ews evdraTtpipwv 
kukAovTal te Um avToY, Kal ev TOAAD 
OopvBw avtds Te Kal ot mer avTod ’AOn- 
vato. Hoav’ averAynfevres yap és TL 
xXwplov, @ KUKAM meV TEeLXioV TeEpLyY, 
6505 S€ EvOcev Te Kat EvOber, 
éAdas S€ ovK dAlyas elxev, éBdAAOVTO 
meptoTacor. 

I translate odds dé evOev te kai EvOev 
differently from Dr. Arnold, from Mit- 
ford, and from others. These words 
are commonly understood to mean that 
this walled plantation was bordered by 
two roads, one on each side. Certainly 
the words might have that signification; 
but I think they also may have the 
signification (compare ii. 76) which I 
have given in the text, and which 
seems more plausible. It certainly is 
very improbable that the Athenians 
should have gone out of the road in 
order to shelter themselves in the 
plantation; since they were fully 
aware that there was no safety for 


them except in getting away. If we 
suppose that the plantation lay exactly 
in the road, the word avetAndévtes 
becomes perfectly explicable, on which 
I do not think that Dr. Arnold’s com- 
ment is satisfactory. The pressure of 
the troops from the rear into the hither 
opening, while those in the front could 
not get out by the farther opening, 
would naturally cause this crowd and 
huddling inside. A road which passed 
right through the walled ground, 
entering at one side and coming out at 
the other, might well be called odds 
evOev te Kai evdev. Compare Dr. 
Arnold’s Remarks on the Map of Syra- 
cuse, vol. iii. p. 281, as well as his note 
on vii. 81. 

I imagine the olive-trees to be here 
named, not for either of the two 
reasons mentioned by Dr. Arnold, but 
because they hindered the Athenians 
from seeing beforehand distinctly the 
nature of the enclosure into which 
they were hastening, and therefore 
prevented any precautions from being 
taken, such as that of forbidding too 
many troops from entering at once, &. 
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capitulating upon terms and giving up their arms. Gylippus 
and the Syracusans engaged that the lives of all should be spared; 
that is, that none should be put to death either by violence, or by 
intolerable bonds, or by starvation. Having all been disarmed, 
they were forthwith conveyed away as prisoners to Syracuse— 
6000 in number. It is a remarkable proof of the easy and 
opulent circumstances of many among these gallant sufferers, 
when we are told that the money which they had about them, 
even at this last moment of pressure, was sufficient to fill the 
concavities of four shields. Disdaining either to surrender or to 
make any stipulation for himself personally, Demosthenés was on 
the point of killing himself with his own sword the moment that 
the capitulation was concluded ; but his intention was prevented, 
and he was carried off, a disarmed prisoner, by the Syracusans.? 
On the next day, Gylippus and the victorious Syracusans 
Gyii overtook Nikias on the right bank of the Erineus, 
ylippus é 
overtakes apprised him of the capitulation of Demosthenés, 
ane barat and summoned him to capitulate also. He demanded 
of Nikias. leave to send a horseman, for the purpose of verifying 
the statement; and on the return of the horseman, he made a 
proposition to Gylippus—that his army should be permitted to 
return home, on condition of Athens reimbursing to Syracuse the 
whole expense of the war, and furnishing hostages until payment 
should be made ; one citizen against each talent of silver. These 
conditions were rejected ; but Nikias could not yet bring himself 
to submit to the same terms for his division as Demosthenés. 
Accordingly the Syracusans recommenced their attacks, which 
the Athenians, in spite of hunger and fatigue, sustained as they 
best could until night. It was the intention of Nikias again to 
take advantage of the night for the purpose of getting away. 
But on this occasion the Syracusans were on the watch, and as 
soon as they heard movement in the camp, they raised the pzan 
or war-shout ; thus showing that they were on the look-out, and 
inducing the Athenians again to lay down the arms which they 
had taken up for departure. A detachment of 300 Athenians, 
nevertheless, still persisting in marching off, apart from the rest, 


1 Plut. Nikias, ¢. 27; Thucyd. vii. 82. rary Syracusan Philistus; see Pausa- 
2 This statement depends upon the nias, i. 29, 9; Philisti Fragm. 46, ed 
very good authority of the contempo- Didot. 
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forced their way through the posts of the Syracusans. These 
men got safely away, and nothing but the want of guides pre- 
vented them from escaping altogether.! 

During all this painful retreat, the personal resolution dis- 
played by Nikias was exemplary. His sick and Renae 
feeble frame was made to bear up, and even to tothe ee 
hearten up stronger men, against the extremity of Heiter 
hardship, exhausting the last fragment of hope or thirst and 
even possibility. It was now the sixth day of the the soldiers 
retreat—six days” of constant privation, suffering, eon rats! 
and endurance of attack—yet Nikias early in the become 
morning attempted a fresh march, in order to get ?*°"°™ 
to the river Asinarus, which falls into the same sea, south of the 
Erineus, but is a more considerable stream, flowing deeply 
embedded between lofty banks. This was a last effort of despair, 
with little hope of final escape, even if they did reach it. Yet 
the march was accomplished, in spite of renewed and incessant 
attacks all the way from the Syracusan cavalry, who even got to 
the river before the Athenians, occupying the ford, and lining 
the high banks near it. Here the resolution of the unhappy 
fugitives at length gave way: when they reached the river, 
their strength, their patience, their spirit, and their hopes for 
the future were all extinct. Tormented with raging thirst, and 
compelled by the attacks of the cavalry to march in one compact 
mass, they rushed into the ford all at once, treading down and 
tumbling over each other in the universal avidity for drink. 
Many thus perished from being pushed down upon the points of 
the spears, or lost their footing among the scattered articles of 
baggage, and were thus borne down under water.* Meanwhile 
the Syracusans from above poured upon the huddled mass 
showers of missiles, while the Peloponnesian hoplites even 
descended into the river, came to close quarters with them, and 
slew considerable numbers. So violent, nevertheless, was the 
thirst of the Athenians, that all other suffering was endured in 
order to taste relief by drinking. And even when dead and 
wounded were heaped in the river—when the water was tainted 


1 Thucyd. vii. 83. 
2 Plutarch (Nikias, c. 27) says eight days, inaccurately. 
8 Thucyd. vii. 85; see Dr, Arnold’s note. 
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and turbid with blood, as well as thick with the mud trodden 
up—still the new-comers pushed their way in and swallowed it 
with voracity.! 

Wretched, helpless, and demoralized as the army now was, 
Nikias could think no further of resistance. He accordingly 
surrendered himself to Gylippus, to be dealt with at the 
discretion of that general and of the Lacedzmonians,? earnestly 
imploring that the slaughter of the defenceless soldiers might be 
arrested. Accordingly, Gylippus gave orders that no more 
should be killed, but that the rest should be secured as captives. 
Many were slain before this order was understood ; but of those 
who remained almost all were made captive, very few escaping. 
Nay, even the detachment of 300 who had broken out in the 
night, having seemingly not known whither to go, were captured 
and brought in by troops sent forth for the purpose.* The triumph 
of the Syracusans was in every way complete : they hung the trees 
on the banks of the Asinarus with Athenian panoplies as trophy, 
and carried back their prisoners in joyous procession to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made is not positively specified 
by Thucydidés, as in the case of the division of Demosthenés, 
which had capitulated and laid down their arms in a mass 
within the walls of the olive-ground. Of the captives from the 
division of Nikias, the larger proportion were seized by private 
individuals, and fraudulently secreted for their own profit ; the 
number obtained for the state being comparatively small, seem- 
ingly not more than 1000.4 The various Sicilian towns became 
soon full of these prisoners, sold as slaves for private account. 

Not less than 40,000 persons in the aggregate had started from 
the Athenian camp to commence the retreat six days 


Total : 

numbers before. Of these probably many, either wounded or 

captured. otherwise incompetent even when the march began, 
1Thucyd. vii. 84. - + +» éBadrdov without pretending to exact means of 


y 
ee 


avw0ev tovs A@nvatovs, TivovTas TE 
Tovs TOAAOVS AoOMEVOUS, Kal eV 
KoiAw OvTt TO TOTGMw Ev Thi avTOIS 
TAPATTOMEVOUS. bie 
2Thucyd. vii. 85, 86; Philistus, 
Fragm. 46, ed. Didot; Pausanias, i. 
29, 9. 
3 Thucyd. vii. 85; Plutarch, Nikias, 
c. 27. 
4Thucydidés states, roughly and 


knowledge, that the total number of 
captives brought to Syracuse under 
public supervision, was not less than 
7000—éAjdbOnoav dé ot Evuravtes, axpt- 
Beia ev xaderov égermetv, Ouws SE ovK 
eAdooous errakicxtAiwy (vii. 87). Asthe 
number taken with Demosthenés was 
6000 (vii. 82), this leaves 1000 as having 
been obtained from the division of 
Nikias. 
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soon found themselves unable to keep up, and were left behind 
to perish. Hach of the six days was a day of hard fighting and 
annoyance from an indefatigable crowd of light troops, with 
little, and at last seemingly nothing, to eat. The number was 
thus successively thinned by wounds, privations, and straggling ; 
so that the 6000 taken with Demosthenés, and perhaps 3000 or 
4000 captured with Nikias, formed the melancholy remnant. Of 
the stragglers during the march, however, we are glad to learn 
that many contrived to escape the Syracusan cavalry and get to 
Katana, where, also, those who afterwards ran away from their 
slavery under private masters found a refuge.1 These fugitive 
Athenians served as auxiliaries to repel the attacks of the 
Syracusans upon Katana.? 

It was in this manner, chiefly, that Athens came to receive 
again within her bosom a few of those ill-fated sons ara treat- 
whom she had drafted forth in two such splendid ment and 

Sere ae ; sufferings 
divisions to Sicily. For of those who were carried of the 
as prisoners to Syracuse, fewer yet could ever have See oF 
got home. They were placed, for safe custody, along Syracuse. 
with the other prisoners, in the stone-quarries of Syracuse, of 
which there are several, partly on the southern descent of the 
outer city towards the Nekropolis, or from the higher level to 
the lower level of Achradina, partly in the suburb afterwards 
called Neapolis, under the southern cliff of Epipole. Into these 
quarries—deep hollows, of confined space, with precipitous sides, 
and open at the top to the sky—the miserable prisoners were 
plunged, lying huddled one upon another, without the smallest 
protection or convenience. For subsistence they received each 
day a ration of one pint of wheaten bread (half the daily ration 
of a slave) with no more than half a pint of water, so that they 
were not preserved from the pangs either of hunger or of thirst. 
Moreover, the heat of the midday sun, alternating with the chill 
of the autumn nights, was alike afflicting and destructive ; while 
the wants of life having all to be performed where they were, 
without relief, the filth and stench presently became insupport- 
able. Sick and wounded even at the moment of arrival, many 


AThucyd. vii, 85. moAAoi dé duws during the retreat. 


Kat dcepuyor, ol pev kat TapavTika, ob 21, 
ysias pro Polystrato, Orat. xx. 
Se kal dovAcvcavtes Kat diadidpdoKovtes cont 36—28, c. 6, p. 686 R ? 


vorepov. The word mapavrixa means 


6—12 
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of them speedily died ; and happiest was he who died the first, 
leaving an unconscious corpse, which the Syracusans would not 
take the trouble to remove, to distress and infect the survivors. 
Under this condition and treatment they remained for seventy 
days; probably serving as a spectacle for the triumphant 
Syracusan population, with their wives and children, to come 
and look down upon, and to congratulate themselves on their 
own narrow escape from sufferings similar in kind, at least, if 
not in degree. After that time the novelty of the spectacle had 
worn off, while the place must have become a den of abomination 
and a nuisance intolerable even to the citizens themselves. 
Accordingly, they now removed all the surviving prisoners, 
except the native Athenians and the few Italian or Sicilian 
Greeks among them. ll those so removed were sold for slaves. 
The dead bodies were probably at the same time taken away, 
and the prison rendered somewhat less loathsome. What be- 
came of the remaining prisoners we are not told. It may be 
presumed that those who could survive so great an extremity of 
suffering might after a certain time be allowed to get back to 
Athens on ransom. Perhaps some of them may have obtained 
their release—as was the case (we are told) with several of those 
who had been sold to private masters—by the elegance of their 
accomplishments and the dignity of their demeanour. The 
dramas of Euripidés were so peculiarly popular throughout all 
Sicily, that those Athenian prisoners who knew by heart con- 
siderable portions of them won the affections of their masters. 
Some even of the stragglers from the army are affirmed to have 
procured for themselves, by the same attraction, shelter and 
hospitality during their flight. Euripidés, we are informed, 
lived to receive the thanks of several among these unhappy 
sufferers after their return to Athens.? I cannot refrain from 


1Thucyd. vii. 87. Diodérus (xiii. From whom Diodérus borrowed this, 
20—32) gives two ene orations purport- I do not know; but his whole account 
ing to have been held inthe Syracusan of the matter appears to me untrust- 
assembly, in discussing how the pri- worthy. 
soners were to be dealt with. An old One may judge of his accuracy when 
citizen, named Nikolaus, who has lost one finds him stating that the prisoners 
his two sons in the war, is made to received each two chenikes of barley- 
advocate the side of humane treatment; meal, instead of two kotyle ; the cheenix 
while Gylippus is introduced as the being four times as much as the kotylé 
orator recommending harshness and (Diodér. xiii. 19). e 
revenge, 2Plutarch, Nikias, c. 29; Diodér. 
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mentioning this story, though I fear its trustworthiness as matter 
of fact is much inferior to its pathos and interest. 

Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthenés, not merely 
the Syracusans, but also the allies present, WeF€ qreatment 
consulted, and much difference of opinion was found. of Nikias 
To keep them in confinement simply, without putting ts ab aap 
them to death, was apparently the opinion advocated apres 
by Hermokratés.1 But Gylippus, then in full as- among the 
cendency and an object of deep gratitude for his “"4°"™* 
invaluable services, solicited as a reward to himself to be allowed 
to conduct them back as prisoners to Sparta. To achieve this 
would have earned for him signal honour in the eyes of his 
countrymen ; for while Demosthenés, from his success at Pylus, 
was their hated enemy, Nikias had always shown himself their 
friend, as far as an Athenian could do so. It was to him that 
they owed the release of their prisoners taken at Sphakteria ; 
and he had calculated upon this obligation when he surrendered 
himself prisoner to Gylippus, and not to the Syracusans. 

In spite of all his influence, however, Gylippus could not carry 
this point, First, the Corinthians both strenuously j; auence 
opposed him themselves, and prevailed on the other of the Co- 
allies to do the same. Afraid that the wealth of pe esa ort 
Nikias would always procure for him the means of Pyiipnus— 
escaping from imprisonment, so as to do them further generals 
injury, they insisted on his being put to death. “° ian 
Next, those Syracusans, who had been in secret correspondence 
with Nikias during the siege, were yet more anxious to get him 
put out of the way ; being apprehensive that, if tortured by their 
political opponents, he might disclose their names and intrigues. 
Such various influences prevailed, so that Nikias, as well as 
Demosthenés, was ordered to be put to death by a decree of the 
public assembly, much to the discontent of Gylippus. Hermo- 
kratés vainly opposed the resolution ; but perceiving that it was 
certain to be carried, he sent to them a private intimation before 
the discussion closed, and procured for them, through one of the 
sentinels, the means of dying by their own hands. Their bodies 


xiii. 33. The reader will see how the Diododr. xiii. 111. 
Carthaginians treated the Grecian 1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28; Diodér. 
prisoners whom they took in Sicily, in xiii. 19, 
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were publicly exposed before the city gates to the view of the 
Syracusan citizens ;' while the day on which the final capture of 
Nikias and his army was accomplished came to be celebrated as 
an annual festival, under the title of the Asinaria, on the 
twenty-sixth day of the Dorian month Karneius.? 

Such was the close of the expedition, or rather of the two 
expeditions, undertaken by Athens against Syracuse. Never in 
Grecian history had a force so large, so costly, so efficient, and 
full of promise and confidence, been sent forth ; never in Grecian 
history had ruin so complete and sweeping, or victory so glorious 
and unexpected, been witnessed.? Its consequences were felt from 
one end of the Grecian world to the other, as will appear in the 


coming chapters. 


The esteem and admiration felt at Athens towards Nikias had 
been throughout lofty and unshaken : after his death 


Disgrace of 
Nikias after 
his death, 
at Athens— 
continued 
respect for 
the memory 
of Demos- 
thenés. 


fallen warriors. 


it was exchanged for disgrace. His name was omitted, 
while that of his colleague Demosthenés was engraved, 
on the funeral pillar erected to commemorate the 
This difference Pausanias explains 
by saying that Nikias was conceived to have disgraced 


himself as a military man by his voluntary surrender, 
which Demosthenés had disdained.4 


1 Thucyd. vii. 86; Plutarch, Nikias, 
c. 28. The statement which Plutarch 
here cites from Timzus respecting the 
intervention of Hermokratés, is not in 
any substantial contradiction with 
Philistus and Thucydidés. The word 
KeAcva0evras seems decidedly preferable 
to caradevobévras, in the text of Plu- 
tarch. 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. Though 
Plutarch says that the month Karneius 
is ‘‘that which the Athenians call 
Metageitnion,” yet it is not safe to 
affirm that the day of the slaughter of 
the Asinarus was the 16th of the Attic 
month Metageitnion. We know that 
the civil months of different cities 
seldom or never exactly coincided. See 
the remarks of Franz on this point in 
his comment on the valuable Inscrip- 
tions of Tauromenium, Corp. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 5640, part xxxii. sect. 3, p. 640. 

The surrender of Nikias must have 
taken place, I think, not less than 
twenty-four or twenty-five days after 
the eclipse (which occurred on the 27th 
of August)—that is, about Sept, 21. 


Mr. Fynes Clinton (F. H. ad ann. 413 
B.C.) seems to me to compress too much 
the interval between the eclipse and 
the retreat ; considering that the inter- 
val included two great battles, with a 
certain space of time, before, between, 
and after. 

The petorwpov noticed by Thucyd. 
vii. 79, suits with Sept. 21 compare 
Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 87. 

4Pausan. i. 29, 9; Philist. Fragm. 
46, ed. Didot. 

Justin erroneously says that Demos- 
thenés actually did kill himself rather 
than submit to surrender—before the 
surrender of Nikias ; who (he says) did 
not choose to follow the example :— 

‘‘Demosthenés, amisso exercitu, a 
captivitate gladio et voluntaria morte 
se vindicat; Nicias autem, ne Demos- 
thenis quidem exemplo, ut sibi con- 
suleret, admonitus, cladem suorum 
SEN dedecore captivitatis” (Justin, 
iv. 5). 

Philistus, whom Pausanias an- 
nounces himseif as followirg, is an 
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The opinion of Thucydidés deserves special notice, in the face 

of this judgment of his countrymen. While he says 
not a word about Demosthenés, beyond the fact of his 
being put to death, 
few words of marked sympathy and commendation. 
“Such, or nearly such (he says), were the reasons why Nikias 
was put to death ; though he assuredly, among all Greeks of my 
time, least deserved to come to so extreme a pitch of ill-fortune, 
considering his exact performance of established duties to the 
divinity.”? 

If we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, and setting 
his personal conduct in one scale against his personal suffering 
on the other, the remark of Thucydidés would be natural and 
intelligible. But the general of a great expedition, upon whose 
conduct the lives of thousands of brave men as well as the most 
momentous interests of his country, depend, cannot be tried by 
any such standard. His private merit becomes a secondary point 


Opinion of 
Thucydidés 


he adds in reference to Nikias a 2bout 
Nikias. 


excellent witness for the actual facts 
in Sicily; though not so good a wit- 
ness for the impression at Athens 
respecting those facts. 

It seems certain, even from Thucy- 
didés, that Nikias, in surrendering 
himself to Gylippus, thought that he 
had considerable chance of saving 
his life ; Plutarch too so interprets 
the proceeding, and condemns it as 
disgraceful (see his comparison of 
Nikias and Crassus, near the end). 
Demosthenés could not have thought 
the same for himself: the fact of his 
attempted suicide appears to me cer- 
tain, on the authority of Philistus, 
though Thucydidés does not notice it. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 86. Kai 0 pév rovavry 
OTe eyy¥tatTa TovTwy aitia éTeOvyjKet, 
Hora % déios @v THY ye Em’ EeLov 
“EAAjvav és TodTo Suaruxias ddixéaOat, 
Sta THY VEevoLLoMevyY €s TO Oetor 
éemuTHdevoarv. 

So stood the text of Thucydidés, 
until various recent editors changed 
the last words, on the authority of 
some MSS., to 6a rv macap és 
aperiv vevoproméevnv emery- 
Sevocv. 

Though Dr. Arnold and some of the 
best critics prefer and adopt the latter 
reading, I confess it seems to me that 
the former is more suitable to the 
Greek vein of thought, as well as more 


conformable to truth about Nikias. 

A man’s good or bad fortune, de- 
pending on the favourable or unfavour- 
able disposition of the gods towards 
him, was understood to be determined 
more directly by his piety and religious 
observances, rather than by his virtue 
(see passages in Isokratés de Permuta: 
tion. Orat. xv. sect. 301; Lysias, cont. 
Nikomach. c. 5, p. 854), though un- 
doubtedly the two ideas went to a 
certain extent together. Men might 
differ about the virtue of Nikias, but 
his piety was an incontestable fact; 
and his ‘‘ good fortune” also (in times 
prior to the Sicilian expedition) was 
recognized by men like Alkibiades, 
who most probably had no very lofty 
opinion of his virtue (Thucyd. vi. 17). 
The contrast between the remarkable 
piety of Nikias, and that extremity of 
ill-fortune which marked the close of 
his life, was very likely to shock Grecian 
ideas generally, and was a natural 
circumstance for the historian to note. 
Whereas if we read, in the passage, zra- 
oav és apeTnv, the panegyric upon Nikias 
becomes both less special and more 
disproportionate, beyond what even 
Thucydidés (as far as we can infer from 
other expressions, see v. 16) would be 
inclined to bestow upon him; more, in 
fact, than he says in commendation 
even of Periklés, 
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in the case, as compared with the discharge of his responsible 
public duties, by which he must stand or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we to say of 
= Nikias? We are compelled to say, that if his personal 

ow far ; : - ; 
thatopinion suffering could possibly be regarded in the light of an 
ie sNeh: atonement, or set in an equation against the mischief 
brought by himself both on his army and his country, it would not 
be greater than his deserts. I shall not here repeat the separate 
points in his conduct which justify this view, and which have 
been set forth as they occurred, in the preceding pages. Admitting 
fully both the good intentions of Nikias and his personal bravery, 
rising even into heroism during the last few days in Sicily, it is 
not the less incontestable that, first, the failure of the enterprise 
—rext, the destruction of the armament, is to be traced dis- 
tinctly to his lamentable misjudgment. Sometimes petty trifling 
—sometimes apathy and inaction—sometimes presumptuous 
neglect—sometimes obstinate blindness even to urgent and 
obvious necessities—one or other of these his sad mental 
defects will be found operative at every step whereby this 
fated armament sinks down from exuberant efficiency into the 
last depth of aggregate ruin and individual misery. His 
improvidence and incapacity stand proclaimed, not merely in 
tne narrative of the historian, but even in his own letter to the 
Athenians, and in his own speeches both before the expedition 
and during its closing misfortunes, when contrasted with the 
reality of his proceedings. The man whose flagrant incompetency 
could bring such wholesale ruin upon two fine armaments en- 
trusted to his command, upon the Athenian maritime empire, 
and ultimately upon Athens herself, must appear on the tablets 
of history inder the severest condemnation, even though his 
personal virtues had been loftier than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian—after devoting two immortal 
books to this expedition—aftei setting forth emphatically both 
the glory of its dawn and the wretchedness of its close, with a 
dramatic genius parallel to the Gidipus Tyrannus of Sophoklés 
—when he comes to recount the melancholy end of the two 
commanders, has no words to spare for Demosthenés (far the 
abler officer of the two, who perished by no fault of his own), 
but reserves his flowers to strew on the grave of Nikias, the 


Cap, LX. CHARACTER OF NIKIAS. 
author of the whole calamity—“ What a pity ! 
and religious man !” 

Thucydidés is here the more instructive, because 
represents the sentiment of the general Athenian 
public towards Nikias during his life-time. They 
could not bear to condemn, to mistrust, to dismiss, or 
to do without so respectable and religious a citizen. 
The private qualities of Nikias were not only held to 
entitle him to the most indulgent construction of all 
his public short-comings, but also ensured to him 
credit for political and military competence altogether 
disproportionate to his deserts. When we find Thucy- 
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Such a respectable 


he exactly 


Opinion of 
the Athe- 
nians about 
Nikias— 
their steady 
over-con- 
fidence and 
over-esteem 
for him, 
arising from 
his respect- 
able and 
religious 
character. 


didés, after narrating so much improvidence and 
mismanagement on the grand scale, still keeping attention fixed 
on the private morality and decorum of Nikias, as if it 
constituted the main feature of his character, we can understand 
how the Athenian people originally came both to over-estimate 
this unfortunate leader, and continued over-estimating him with 
tenacious fidelity even after glaring proof of his incapacity. 
Never in the political history of Athens did the people make so 
fatal a mistake in placing their confidence. 

In reviewing the causes of popular misjudgment, historians 
are apt to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, on demagogues 
and the demagogic influences. Mankind being usually considered 
in the light of governable material, or as instruments for exalting, 
arming, and decorating their rulers, whatever renders them 
more difficult to handle in this capacity ranks first in the category 
of vices. Nor can it be denied that this was a real and serious 
cause. Clever criminative speakers often passed themselves off 
for something above their real worth: though useful and indis- 
pensable as a protection against worse, they sometimes deluded 
the people into measures impolitic or unjust. But even if we 


grant, to the cause of misjudgment here indicated, a 


Over-confi- 

greater practical efficiency than history will fairly = ie 
. . . 5 ° 1K1 Wi 

sanction, still it is only one among others more mis- the greatest 
chievous. Never did any man at Athens, by mere portons 
force of demagogic qualities, acquire a measure of aceite 
. enian 

esteem at once so exaggerated and so durable, combined public ever 

committed. 


with so much power of injuring his fellow-citizens, as 
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the anti-demagogic Nikias. The man who, over and above his 
shabby manceuvre about the expedition against Sphakteria, and 
his improvident sacrifice of Athenian interests in the alliance with 
Sparta, ended by bringing ruin on the greatest armament ever 
sent forth by Athens, as well as upon her maritime empire, was 
not a leather-seller of impudent and abusive eloquence, but a man 
of ancient family and hereditary wealth—munificent and affable, 
having credit not merely for the largesses which he bestowed, but 
also for all the insolences which as a rich man he might have com- 
mitted, but did not commit—free from all pecuniary corruption— 
a brave man, and above all an ultra-religious man, believed there- 
fore to stand high in the favour of the gods and to be fortunate. 
Such was the esteem which the Athenians felt for this union of good 
qualities purely personal and negative, with eminent station, that 
they presumed the higher aptitudes of command,’ and presumed 
them unhappily after proof that they did not exist—after proof 
that what they had supposed to be caution was only apathy and 
mental weakness. No demagogic arts or eloquence would ever 
have created in the people so deep-seated an illusion as the impos- 
ing respectability of Nikias. Now it was against the overweening 
ascendency of such decorous and pious incompetence, when aided 
by wealth and family advantages, that the demagogic accusatory 
eloquence ought to have served as a natural bar and corrective. 
Performing the functions of a constitutional opposition, it afforded 
the only chance of that tutelary exposure whereby blunders and 
shortcomings might be arrested in time. How insufficient was 
the check which it provided—even at Athens, where every one 
denounces it as having prevailed in devouring excess—the history 

of Nikias is an ever-living testimony. 


1A good many of the features de- 
picted by Tacitus (Hist. i. 49) in Galba 
suit the character of Nikias much 
more than those of the rapacious 
and unprincipled Crassus, with whom 
Plutarch compares the latter :— 

“Vetus in familia nobilitas, magne 
opes: ipsi medium ingenium, magis 
extra vitia, quam cum virtutibus. Sed 


claritas natalium, et metus temporum, 
obtentui fuit, ut quod segnitia furt, sapi- 
entia vocaretur. Dum vigebat extas, 
militari laude apud Germanias floruit : 
proconsul, Africam moderate; jam 
senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pari 
justitia continuit. Major privuto visus, 
dum privatus fuit, et omnium consensu 
capax imperii, nisi imperasset.” 
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CHAPTER LXL 


FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT 
IN SICILY, DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL CONSPIRACY 
OF THE FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 


In the preceding chapter, we followed to its melancholy close the 
united armament of Nikias and Demosthenés, first in the harbour 
and lastly in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, towards the end of 
September, 413 B.c. 

The first impression which we derive from the perusal of that 
narrative is syrapathy for the parties directly con- Gonse- 
cerned—chiefly for the number of gallant Athenians fics of 
who thus miserably perished, partly also for the the Athe- 
Syracusan victors, themselves a few months before aa as 
on the verge of apparent ruin. But the distant and Sicily. 
collateral effects of the catastrophe throughout Greece were yet 
more momentous than those within the island in which it occurred. 

I have already mentioned that even at the moment when 
Demosthenés with his powerful armament left Peirzeus Occupation 
to go to Sicily, the hostilities of the Peloponnesian peer 
confederacy against Athens herself had been already demonians 
recommenced. Not only was the Spartan king Agis Fi oem 
ravaging Attica, but the far more important step of Athens. 
fortifying Dekeleia, for the abode of a permanent garrison, was 
in course of completion. That fortress, having been begun about 
the middle of March, was probably by the month of June in a 
situation to shelter its garrison, which consisted of contingents 
periodically furnished, and relieving each other alternately, from 
all the different states of the confederacy, under the permanent 
command of king Agis himself. 


And now begun that incessant marauding of domiciliated 
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enemies—destined to last for nine years until the final capture 
of Athens—partially contemplated even at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war—and recently enforced, with full comprehen- 
sion of its disastrous effects, by the virulent antipathy of the 
exile Alkibiadés.’ The earlier invasions of Attica had been all 
temporary, continuing for five or six weeks at the furthest, and 
leaving the country in repose for the remainder of the year. But 
the Athenians now underwent from henceforward the fatal ex- 
perience of a hostile garrison within fifteen miles of their city— 
an experience peculiarly painful this summer, as well from its 
novelty, as from the extraordinary vigour which Agis displayed 
in his operations. His excursions were so widely extended, that 
no part of Attica was secure or could be rendered productive. 
Not only were all the sheep and cattle destroyed, but the slaves 
too, especially the most valuable slaves or artisans, began to desert 
aiden to Dekeleia in great numbers: more than 20,000 of 
becomesa them soon disappeared in this way. So terrible a loss 
reeds fie of income, both to proprietors of land and to employers 
duty inarms in the city, was further aggravated by the increased 
imposed : F Lag 
uponthe  costand difficulty of import from Eubcea. Provisions 
vise and cattle from that island had previously come over 
land from Ordépus, but as that road was completely stopped by 
the garrison of Dekeleia, they were now of necessity sent round 
Cape Sunium by sea—a transit more circuitous and expensive, 
besides being open to attack from the enemy’s privateers. In the 
midst of such heavy privations, the demands on citizens and 
metics for military duty were multiplied beyond measure. The 
presence of the enemy at Dekeleia forced them to keep watch 
day and night throughout their long extent of wall, comprising 
both Athens and Peirseus: in the daytime the hoplites of the 
city relieved each other on guard, but at night, nearly all of them 
were either on the battlements or at the various military stations 
in the city. Instead of a city, in fact, Athens was reduced to the 
1 Thucyd. i. 122—142; vi. 90. and tenants met this inevitable damage 
2 Thucyd. viii. 4. About the exten- from the hands of the invaders. The 
sive ruin caused by the Lacedemonians Deme Aixéneis lets a farm to a certain 
to the olive-grounds in Attica, see tenant for forty years, at a fixed rent of 
Lysias, Or. vii. De Ole& Sacra, sect. 140 drachme; but if an invading enemy 
. shall drive him out or injure his farm, 
An inscription preserved in M. the Deme is to receive one-half of the 


Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. (Part ii No. 93, year’s produce, in place of the year’s 
p. 132) gives some hint how landlords rent 


ee 
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condition of something like a military post.1_ Moreover the rich 
citizens of the state, who served as horsemen, shared in the general 
hardship ; being called on for daily duty in order to restrain at 
least, since they could not entirely prevent, the excursions of the 
garrison of Dekeleia : their efficiency was however soon impaired 
by the laming of their horses on the hard and stony soil.” 

Besides the personal efforts of the citizens, such exigences 
pressed heavily on the financial resources of the state. Hinancial 
Already the immense expense incurred, in fitting out Pressure. 
the two large armaments for Sicily, had exhausted all the 
accumulations laid by in the treasury during the interval since 
the peace of Nikias ; so that the attacks from Dekeleia, not only 
imposing heavy additional cost, but at the same time abridging 
the means of paying, brought the finances of Athens into positive 
embarrassment. With the view of increasing her revenues, she 
altered the principle on which her subject-allies had hitherto 
been assessed. Instead of a fixed sum of annual tribute, she now 
required from them payment of a duty of 5 per cent. on all im- 
ports and exports by sea.* How this new principle of assessment 
worked, we have unfortunately no information. To collect the 
duty and take precautions against invasion, an Athenian custom- 
house officer must have been required in each allied city. Yet it 
is difficult to understand how Athens could have enforced a 
system at once novel, extensive, vexatious, and more burdensome 
to the payers, when we come to see how much her hold over 
those payers, as well as her naval force, became enfeebled, before 
the close even of the actual year.’ 


1 Thucyd. vii. 28, 29. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 27. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 28. 

4 Upon this new assessment on the 
allies, determined by the Athenians, 
Mr. Mitford remarks as follows :— 

“Thus light, in comparison of what 
we have laid upon ourselves, was the 
heaviest tax, as far as we learn from 
history, at that time known in the 
world. Yetit caused much discontent 
among the dependent commonwealths, 
the arbitrary power by which it was 
imposed being indeed reasonably exe- 
crated, though the burden itself was 
comparatively a nothing.” 

_.This admission is not easily recon- 
ciled with the frequent invectives in 


which Mr. Mitford indulges against 
the empire of Athens, as practising a 
system of extortion and oppression 
ruinous to the subject-allies. 

I do not know, however, on what 
authority he affirms that this was ‘‘ the 
heaviest tax then known in the world”; 
and that ‘‘it caused much discontent 
among the subject commonwealths”. 
The latter assertion would indeed be 
sufficiently probable, if it be true 
that the tax ever came into opera- 
pon ; but we are not entitled to affirm 
i 


Considering how very soon the ter- 
rible misfortunes of Athens came on, I 
cannot but think it a matter of uncer- 
tainty whether the new assessment 
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Her impoverished finances also compelled her to dismiss a body 
Athens dis- Of Thracian mercenaries, whose aid would have been 
Inisses her very useful against the enemy at Dekeleia. These 
mercenaries ‘Thracian peltasts, 1300 in number, had been hired at 


aL Makar a drachma per day each man, to go with Demosthenés 
leaaan: to Syracuse, but had not reached Athens in time. As 
soon as they came hither, the Athenians placed them under the 
command of Diitrephés, to conduct them back to their native 
country, with instructions to do damage to the Beotians, as 
opportunity might occur, in his way through the Euripus. 
Accordingly Diitrephés, putting them on shipboard, sailed round 
Sunium and northward along the eastern coast of Attica. After 
a short disembarkation near Tanagra, he passed on to Chalkis in 
Eubcea in the narrowest part of the strait, from whence he crossed 
in the night to the Beeotian coast opposite, and marched up some 
distance from the sea to the neighbourhood of the Beotian town 
_ Mykaléssus. He arrived here unseen—lay in wait near a temple 
of Hermés about two miles distant—and fell upon the town un- 
expectedly at break of day. To the Mykalessians—dwelling in 
the centre of Beeotia, not far from Thébes and at a considerable 
distance from the sea—such an assault was not less unexpected 
than formidable. Their fortifications were feeble—in some parts 
low, in other parts even tumbling down; nor had they even taken 
the precaution to close their gates at night ; so that the barbarians 
under Diitrephés, entering the town without the smallest difficulty, 
began at once the work of pillage and destruction. The scene 
which followed was something alike novel and revolting to 
Grecian eyes. Not only were all the houses, and even the 
temples, plundered, but the Thracians further manifested that 
raging thirst of blood which seemed inherent in their race. 
They slew every living thing that came in their way; men, 
women, children, horses, cattle, &. They burst into a school, 
wherein many boys had just been assembled, and massacred 
them all. This scene of bloodshed, committed by barbarians 
who had not been seen in Greece since the days of Xerxés, was 
recounted with horror and sympathy throughout all Grecian 


ever became a reality throughout the additional cause of discontent among 
Athenian empire. And the fact that the allies is one reason for such 
Thucydidés does not notice it as an doubts. 
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communities, though Mykaléssus was in itself a town of second- 
rate or third-rate magnitude.! 

The succour brought from Thébes, by Mykalessian fugitives, 
arrived unhappily only in time to avenge, not to save, 
the inhabitants. The Thracians were already retiring 
with the booty which they could carry away, when soneheay 
the Beeotarch Skirphondas overtook them both with by the 
cavalry and hoplites ; after having put to death some eR 
greedy plunderers who tarried too long in the town. He com- 
pelled them to relinquish most of their booty, and pursued them 
to the sea-shore ; not without a brave resistance from these 
peltasts, who had a peculiar way of fighting which disconcerted 
the Thebans. But when they arrived at the sea-shore, the 
Athenian ships did not think it safe to approach very close, so 
that not less than 250 Thracians were slain before they could get 
aboard ;? and the Athenian commander Diitrephés was so severely 
wounded that he died shortly afterwards. The rest pursued 
their voyage homeward. 

Meanwhile the important station of Naupaktus and the mouth 
of the Corinthian Gulf again became the theatre of 
naval encounter. It will be recollected that this was 
the scene of the memorable victories gained by the 
Athenian admiral Phormion in the second year of guperiority 
the Peloponnesian war,’ wherein the nautical superi- of Athens 
ority of Athens over her enemies, as to ships, crews, and admiral, 
had been so transcendently manifested. In that respect, matters 
had now considerably changed. While the navy of Athens had 
fallen off since the days of Phormion, that of her enemy had 
improved ; Ariston and other skilful Corinthian steersmen, not 
attempting to copy Athenian tactics, had studied the best mode 
of coping with them, and had modified the build of their own 
triremes accordingly,* at Corinth as well as at Syracuse. Seven- 
teen years before, Phormion with eighteen Athenian triremes 


The Thra- 
cians driven 


Athenian 
station at 
Naupaktus 
—decline of 
the naval 


1 Thucyd. vii. 29, 30, 31. I conceive 
that ovon od peydAy is the right read- 
ing, and not oven meydAy, in reference 
to Mykaléssus. The words ws émi 
perches in c. 31 refer to the size of the 
city. 

The reading is however disputed 
among critics. It is evident from the 


language of Thucydidés that the catas- 
trophe at Mykaléssus made a profound 
impression throughout Greece. 
Thucyd. vii. 30; Pausanias, i. 23, 3. 
Compare Meineke, ad Aristophanis 
Fragment. "Hpwes, vol. ii. P. 1069. 
3 See above, ch. xlix. of this History. 
4 See the preceding chapter. 
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would have thought himself a full match for twenty-five Corin- 
thian. But the Athenian admiral of this year, Konén, also a 
perfectly brave man, now judged so differently, that he con- 
strained Demosthenés and Eurymedon to reinforce his eighteen 
triremes with ten others—out of the best of their fleet, at a time 
when they had certainly none to spare—on the ground that the 
Corinthian fleet opposite of 25 sail was about to assume the 
offensive against him.’ 

Soon afterwards Diphilus came to supersede Konén with some 
Naval fresh ships from Athens which made the total number 
battle near of triremes 33. The Corinthian fleet, reinforced so as 
Naupaktus : 
—indecisive to be nearly of the same number, took up a station on 
pate the coast of Achaia opposite Naupaktus, at a spot 
called Erineus, in the territory of Rhypes. They ranged them- 
selves across the mouth of a little indentation of the coast, or 
bay in the shape of a crescent, with two projecting promontories 
as horns: each of these promontories was occupied by a friendly 
land force, thus supporting the line of triremes at both flanks. 
This was a position which did not permit the Athenians to sail 
through the line, or manceuvre round it and in the rear of it. 
Accordingly, when the fleet of Diphilus came across from Nau- 
paktus, 1t remained for some time close in front of the Corinth- 
ians, neither party venturing to attack ; for the straightforward 
collision was destructive to the Athenian ships with their sharp, 
but light and feeble beaks—while it was favourable to the solid 
bows, and thick epétids or ear-projections, of the Corinthian 
trireme. After considerable delay, the Corinthians at length 
began the attack on their side—yet not advancing far enough out 
to sea, to admit of the manceuvring and evolutions of the Athenians. 
The battle lasted some time, terminating with no decisive advan- 
tage to either party. Three Corinthian triremes were completely 
disabled, though the crews of all escaped by swimming to their 
friends ashore: on the Athenian side, not one trireme became 
absolutely water-logged, but seven were so much damaged, by 
straightforward collision with the stronger bows of the enemy, that 
they became almost useless after they gob back to Naupaktus. 
The Athenians had so far the advantage, that they maintained 
their station, while the Corinthians did not venture to renew the 

1 Thucyd. vii. 81. Compare the language of Phormion, ii. 88, 89. 
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fight: moreover both the wind and the current set towards the 
northern shore, so that the floating fragments and dead bodies 
came into possession of the Athenians, Each party thought 
itself entitled to erect a trophy ; but the real feeling of victory 
lay on the side of Corinth, and that of defeat on the side of 
Athens. The reputed maritime superiority of the latter was felt 
by both parties to have sustained a diminution; and such as- 
suredly would have been the impression of Phormion, had he 
been alive to witness the conflict. 

This battle appears to have taken place, so far as we can make 
out, a short time before the arrival of Demosthenés at 
Syracuse, about the close of the month of May. We ete 
cannot doubt that the Athenians most anxiously #{hewans 
expected news from that officer, with some account of cuse—ruin 
victories obtained in Sicily, to console them for having oeate e 
sent him away at a moment when his services were so eauily 
cruelly wanted at home. Perhaps they may even en to 
have indulged hopes of the near capture of Syracuse, con 
as a means of restoring their crippled finances. Their disappoint- 
ment would beall the more bitter when they came to receive, towards 
the end of June, or beginning of July, despatches announcing 
the capital defeat of Demosthenés in his attempt upon Epipole, 
and the consequent extinction of all hope that Syracuse could 
ever be taken. After these despatches, we may perhaps doubt 
whether any others subsequently reached Athens. The generals 
would not write home during the month of indecision im- 
mediately succeeding, when Demosthenés was pressing for retreat, 
and Nikias resisting it. They might possibly, however, write 
immediately on taking their resolution to retreat, at the time 
when they sent to Katana to forbid further supplies of provisions— 
but this was the last practicable opportunity—for closely after- 
wards followed their naval defeat, and the blocking up of the 
mouth of the Great Harbour. The mere absence of intelligence 
would satisfy the Athenians that their affairs in Sicily were 
proceeding badly. But the closing series of calamities, down 
to the final catastrophe, would only come to their knowledge 
indirectly ; partly through the triumphant despatches trans- 
mitted from Syracuse to Sparta, Corinth, and Thébes—partly 

1 Thucyd. vii. 34. 
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through individual soldiers of their own armament who 
escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was first made 
known at Athens through a stranger, who, arriving at 


Reluctance é 5 

of the | Peirzeus, went into a barber’s shop, and began to 
Athenians converse about it as upon a theme which must of 
STAT course be uppermost in every one’s mind, The 


astonished barber, hearing for the first time such 
fearful tidings, ran up to Athens to communicate it to the 
archons, as well as to the public in the market-place. The 
public assembly being forthwith convoked, he was brought before 
it, and called upon to produce his authority, which he was 
unable to do, as the stranger had disappeared. He was con- 
sequently treated as a fabricator of uncertified rumours for the 
disturbance of the public tranquillity, and even put to the 
torture: How much of this improbable tale may be true, we 
cannot determine; but we may easily believe that neutrals, 
passing from Corinth or Megara to Peireus, were the earliest 
communicants of the misfortunes of Nikias and Demosthenés in 
Sicily during the months of July and August. Presently came 
individual soldiers of the armament, who had got away from the 
defeat and found a passage home ; so that the bad news was but 
too fully confirmed. But the Athenians were long before they 
could bring themselves to believe, even upon the testimony of 
these fugitives, how entire had been the destruction of their two 
splendid armaments, without even a feeble remnant left to console 
them.’ 

As soon as the full extent of their loss was at length forced 
Terrorand Upon their convictions, the city presented a scene of 
a eeees the deepest affliction, dismay, and terror. Over and 

; above the extent of private mourning, from the loss 
of friends and relatives, which overspread nearly the whole city— 
there prevailed utter despair as to the public safety. Not merely 
was the empire of Athens apparently lost, but Athens herself 
seemed utterly defenceless. Her treasury was empty, her docks 
nearly destitute of triremes, the flower of her hoplites, as well as 
of her seamen, had perished in Sicily, without leaving their like 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 30. He gives “A@nvaious 6¢ pact, & 
the story without much confidence— 2 Thucyd. viii. 1. 
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behind, and her maritime reputation was irretrievably damaged ; 
while her enemies, on the contrary, animated by feelings of 
exuberant confidence and triumph, were further strengthened by 
the accession of their new Sicilian allies. In these melancholy 
months (October, November, 413 B.c.) the Athenians expected 
nothing less than a vigorous attack, both by land and sea, from 
the Peloponnesian and Sicilian forces united, with the aid of 
their own revolted allies—an attack which they knew themselves 
to be in no condition to repel. 

Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope to cheer 
them on any side, it was but poor satisfaction to vent 
their displeasure on the chief speakers who had resolutions 
recommended their recent disastrous expedition, or by the 
on those prophets and reporters of oracles who had Bon ot 
promised them the divine blessing upon it.2 After 


Energetic 


Probili. 


this first burst both of grief and anger, however, they began 
gradually to look their actual situation in the face; and the 
more energetic speakers would doubtless administer the salutary 
lesson of reminding them how much had been achieved by their 
forefathers, sixty-seven years before, when the approach of Xerxés 


_) Thucyd. viii. 1. mavra 8€ wavra- 
x00ev avTovs edAvrret, KC. 


2 Thucyd. viii. 1. émevdy 8é Eeyvwoar, 
XaArerol ev Hoav tots Evumpodvpnbecar 
TOV PNTOpwy Tov ExTAOUY, HAOTEP OVK 
avTrot Wndioapevor, Xe. 

From these latter words, it would 
seem that Thucydidés considered the 
Athenians, after having adopted the 
expedition by their votes, to have 
debarred themselves from the right of 
complaining of those speakers who had 
stood forward prominently to advise 
the step. I do not at all concur in his 
opinion. The adviser of any important 
measure always makes himself morally 
responsible for its justice, usefulness, 
and practicability; and he very pro- 
perly incurs disgrace, more or less 
according to the case, if it turns out 
to present results totally contrary to 
those which he had predicted. We 
know that the Athenian law often 
imposed upon the mover of a proposi- 
tion not merely moral, but even legal, 
responsibility ; a regulation of doubt- 
ful propriety under other circum- 
stances, but which I believe to have 
been useful at Athens. 


It must be admitted however to 
have been hard upon the advisers of 
this expedition, that—from the total 
destruction of the armament, neither 
generals nor soldiers returning—they 
were not enabled to show how much 
of the ruin had arisen from faults in 
the execution, not in the plan con- 
ceived. The speaker in the Oration of 
Lysias — wept Syuetoews tov Nektov 
adeApod (Or. xviii. sect. 2)—attempts to 
transfer the blame from Nikias upon 
the advisers of the expedition—a 
manifest injustice. 

Demosthenés (in the Oration de 
Corona, c. 73) gives an emphatic and 
noble statement of the responsibility 
which he cheerfully accepts for him- 
self as a political speaker and adviser 
—responsibility for seeing the begin- 
nings and understanding the premoni- 
tory signs, of coming events, and 
giving his countrymen warning before- 
hand: tdetvy Ta mpdypaTa apxoueva Kat 
mpoarcbéaOat Kat mpoettety TOLS GAAOLS. 
This is the just view of the subject ; 
and applying the measure proposed by 
Demosthenés, the Athenians had 
ample ground to be displeased with 
their orators, 


6—13 
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threatened them with dangers not less overwhelming. Under 
the peril of the moment, the energy of despair revived in their 
bosoms: they resolved to get together, as speedily as they could, 
both ships and money—to keep watch over their allies, especially 
Eubcea—and to defend themselves to the last. A Board of ten 
elderly men, under the title of Probfili, was named to review 
the expenditure, to suggest all practicable economies, and propose 
for the future such measures as occasion might seem to require. 
The propositions of these Probtili were for the most part adopted, 
with a degree of unanimity and promptitude rarely seen in ar 
Athenian assembly—springing out of that pressure and alarm of 
the moment which silenced all criticism.1 Among other economies, 
the Athenians abridged the costly splendour of their choric and 
liturgic ceremonies at home, and brought back the recent garrison 
which they had established on the Laconian coast. They at the 
same time collected timber, commenced the construction of new 
ships, and fortified Cape Sunium, in order to protect their 
numerous transport ships in the passage from Eubcea to Peirzeus.? 


1 Thucyd. viii. 1: mévra 8€ mpos 7d 
Tapaxpyua mepidecs, Omep pidrcc Syjpuos 
TOLELY, ETOLMOL NOaY EvTaKTeLY . COMpare 
Xenoph. Mem. iii. 5, 5. 

2Thucyd. viii. 1—4. About the 
functions of this Board of Probili, 
much has been said for which there is 
no warrant in Thucydidés—rév re cara 
Thy tod Te és evTédr\eLtav cwhpovica, 
Kal apxyiv tia mpecButépwr avdpav 
éhéaOat, ol Ties Tept TOV TapdvTwY ws 
av Katpos q mpoBovAevoovor. mavta dé 
™pos TO Tapaxpyua mepideés, Omep hirer 
SyMos Tovety, ETOLMoL Hoay evTaxTeLv. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks— 
“That is, no measure was to be sub- 
mitted to the people, till it had first 
been approved by this Council of 
Elders”. And such is the general view 
of the commentators. 

No such meaning as this, however, 
is necessarily contained in the word 
IpoBovaAce. It is indeed conceivable 
that persons so denominated might be 
invested with such a control; but we 
cannot infer it, or affirm it, simply 
from the name. Nor will the passages 
in Aristotle’s Politics, wherein the 
IpéBovAoe occurs, authorize any in- 
ference with respect to this Board in 
the special case of Athens (Aristotel. 
Politic. iv. 11,9; iv. 12,8; vi. 5, 10—13). 


The Board only seems to have lasted 
for a short time at Athens, being 
named for a temporary purpose, at a 
moment of peculiar pressure and dis- 
couragement. During such a state of 
feeling, there was little necessity for 
throwing additional obstacles in the 
way of new propositions to be made to 
the people. It was rather of import- 
ance to encourage the suggestion of new 
measures, from men of sense and ex- 
perience. A Board destined merely 
for control and hindrance would have 
been mischievous instead of useful 
under the reigning melancholy at 
Athens. 

The Board was doubtless merged in 
the Oligarchy of Four Hundred, like 
all the other magistracies of the state, 
and was not reconstituted after their 
deposition. 

I cannot think it admissible to 
draw inferences as to the functions of 
this Board of Probfli now constituted, 
from the proceedings of the Probilus 
in Aristophanis Lysistrata, as is done by 
Wachsmuth (Hellenische Alterthums- 
kunde, i. 2, p. 198), and by Watten- 
bach (De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, pp. 17—21, Berlin, 1842). 

Schémann (Ant. Jur. Pub. Greecor. 
Vv. xii. p. 181) says of these IpdéBovAge 
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While Athens was thus struggling to make head against her 
misfortunes, all the rest of Greece was full of excite- 
ment and aggressive scheming against her. So grave 
an event as the destruction of this great armament 
had never happened since the expedition of Xerxés 
against Greece. It not only roused the most distant 
cities of the Grecian world, but also the Persian 
satraps and the court of Susa. It stimulated the 
enemies of Athens to redoubled activity ; it em- 
boldened her subject-allies to revolt ; it pushed the 
neutral states, who all feared what she would have done if 
successful against Syracuse, now to declare war against her, and 
put the finishing stroke to her power as well as to her ambition. 
All of them, enemies, subjects, and neutrals, alike believed that 
the doom of Athens was sealed, and that the coming spring 
would see her captured. Earlier than the ensuing spring, the 
Lacedemonians did not feel disposed to act; but they sent 
round their instructions to the allies for operations both by land 
and sea to be then commenced ; all these allies being prepared to 
do their best, in hopes that this effort would be the last required 
from them, and the most richly rewarded. A fleet of 100 triremes 
was directed to be prepared against the spring ; 50 of these being 
imposed in equal proportion upon the Lacedemonians themselves 
and the Beotians—15 on Corinth—15 on the Phocians and 
Lokrians—10 on the Arcadians, with Pelléné and Sikyén—10 
on Megara, Treezén, Epidaurus, and Hermioné. It seems to 
have been considered that these ships might be built and 
launched during the interval between September and March.’ 
The same large hopes, which had worked upon men’s minds at 
the beginning of the war, were now again rife in the bosoms of 
the Peloponnesians ;? the rather as that powerful force from 
Sicily, which they had then been disappointed in obtaining, 


Prodigious 
effect of 
the catas- 
trophe upon 
all Greeks 
—enemies 
and allies 
of Athens 
as well as 
neutrals— 
and even 
on the 
Persians. 


— Videtur autem eorum potestas fere 
annua fuisse”. I do not distinctly 
_ understand what he means by these 
words— whether he means that the 
Board continued permanent, but that 
the members were annually changed. 
If this be his meaning, I dissent from 
it. I think that the Board lasted until 
the time of the Four Hundred, which 
would be about a year and a half from 


its first institution. 


1 Thucyd. viii. 2, 8. AaxeSaudveoe 
8& thy mpdotaéiv tats moAeoww exatov 
veav THS VauTHYytas érorovvTo, KC. : 
compare also c. 4—mapeoneudgovTo THY 
vaumnytav, &. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 5. ovrwy otdév adAAo 
i @omep dpxopévwy év xaragnevy TO 
moA€wov: compare ii. 7.. 
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might now be anticipated with tolerable assurance as really 
forthcoming.} 

From the smaller allies, contributions in money were exacted 
Motions of for the intended fleet by Agis, who moved about 
King Agis. during this autumn with a portion of the garrison of 
Dekeleia. In the course of his circuit, he visited the town of 
Herakleia, near the Maliac Gulf, and levied large contributions 
on the neighbouring (Eteans, in reprisal for the plunder which 
they had taken from that town, as well as from the Phthiot 
Acheeans and other subjects of the Thessalians, though the latter 
vainly entered their protest against his proceedings.? 

It was during the march of Agis through Beotia that the 
The Eube. habitants of Eubcea (probably of Chalkis and Eretria) 

08- ° ° ° ° . 
ansapply applied to him, entreating his aid to enable them to 
iestor revolt from Athens; which he readily promised, 


selfing from sending for Alkamenés at the head of 300 Neodamode 
ens— 


the Les- hoplites from Sparta, to be despatched across to the 
apo as? island as Harmost. Having a force permanently at 
peels his disposal, with full liberty of military action, the 


Spartan king at Dekeleia was more influential even 
than the authorities at home, so that the disaffected allies of 
Athens addressed themselves in preference to him. It was not 
long before envoys from Lesbos visited him for this purpose. So 
powerfully was their claim enforced by the Beeotians (their 
kinsmen of the olic race), who engaged to furnish ten triremes 
for their aid, provided Agis would send ten others—that he was 
induce to postpone his promise to the Eubeans, and to direct 
Alkamenés as harmost to Lesbos instead of Eubcea,? without at 
all consulting the authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos and Eubcea, especially the 
Tis Chines latter, was a vital blow to the empire of Athens. But 
withthe this was not the worst. At the same time that these 
makeap.’ Wo islands were negotiating with Agis, envoys from 
plication to Chios, the first and most powerful of all Athenian 
Sparta. Fi 

allies, had gone to Sparta for the same purpose. 
The government of Chios—an oligarchy, but distinguished for 
its prudent management and caution in avoiding risks— 


1 Thucyd. viii. 2; compare ii. 7; iii, | 2 Thucyd. viii. 8. 
86. 8 Thucyd. viii. 5. 
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considering Athens to be now on the verge of ruin, even in 
the estimation of the Athenians themselves, thought itself safe, 
together with the opposite city of Erythre, in taking measures 
for achieving independence.’ 

Besides these three great allies, whose example in revolting was 
sure to be followed by others, Athens was now on the 


point of being assailed by other enemies yet more Feo tied 
unexpected—the two Persian satraps of the Asiatic peers 
seaboard, Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus. No sooner nabazus 
was the Athenian catastrophe in Sicily known at the areee 
court of Susa, than the Great King claimed from these ee ae 


two satraps the tribute due from the Asiatic Greeks 
on the coast ; for which they had always stood enrolled in the 
tribute records, though it had never been actually levied since 
the complete establishment of the Athenian empire. The only 
way to realize this tribute, for which the satraps were thus 
made debtors, was to detach the towns from Athens, and break 
up her empire ;? for which purpose Tissaphernés sent an envoy 
to Sparta, in conjunction with those of the Chians and Ery- 
threans. He invited the Lacedzmonians to conclude an alliance 
with the Great King, for joint operations against the Athenian 
empire in Asia; promising to furnish pay and maintenance for 
any forces which they might send, at the rate of one drachma per 
day for each man of the ships’ crews.2 He further hoped by 
means of this aid to reduce Amorgés, the revolted son of the late 
satrap Pissuthnés, who was established in the strong maritime 
town of Iasus, with a Grecian mercenary force and a considerable 
treasure, and was in alliance with Athens. The Great King had 
sent down a peremptory mandate, that Amorgés should either be 
brought prisoner to Susa or slain, 

At the same moment, though without any concert, there 
arrived at Sparta Kalligeitus and Timagoras—two Grecian exiles 


1 Thucyd. viii. 7—24. 
2Thucyd. viii. 5. vmod Bacrdrtéws 
ap veworTtt eTVyXAVE TETPayKevos 
Peiiexphernes) TOUS EK THS EAUTOV Apx7s 


potent passage at some length, in its 
earing upon the treaty concluded 
thirty-seven years before this time 
between Athens and Persia. See note 


dopous, ovs du’ "AOnvaious amd tav “EAAn- 
vidwy ToAcwv ov duvayevos TpacaerOan 
érwpetAnce, Tovs Te ovv popous uadAov 
évouice Komrcto@ar Kaxwoas Tavs *AOy- 
vatous, &C. 

Ihave already discussed this im- 


to chap. xlv. of this History. 

8 Thuc. viil. 29. Kat uynvos pev Tpodyy, 
aonep vréatyn ev TH Aakedat- 
ove, és Spaxpynv “Artikny exaotw ra- 
gars Tats vavat diedwxe, Tov Sé Aoutov 
xpovou €BovaAeto TpiwBodrov Srdovat, &C. 
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in the service of Pharnabazus, bringing propositions of a similar 
character from that satrap, whose government? comprehended 
Phrygia and the coast lands north of Molis, from the Propontis 
to the north-east corner of the Elaatic Gulf. Eager to have the 
assistance of a Lacedemonian fleet in osder to detach the 
Hellespontine Greeks from Athens, and realize the tribute 
required by the court of Susa, Pharnabazus was at the same 
time desirous of forestalling Tissaphernés as the medium of alliance 
between Sparta and the Great King. The two missions having 
thus arrived simultaneously at Sparta, a strong competition arose 
between them—one striving to attract the projected expedition 
to Chios, the other to the Hellespont :? for which latter purpose 
Kalligeitus had brought twenty-five talents, which he tendered 
as a first payment in part. 

From all quarters new enemies were thus springing up against 
Alkibiadés Athens in the hour of her distress, so that the 
Ai Sparta— Lacedzmonians had only to choose which they would 


his recom- 


mendations : ice j j i 
Pea prefer ; a choice in which they were much guided by 


the Lace. the exile Alkibiadés. It so happened that his family 
fzmonians friend Endius was at this moment one of the Board 
to Chios. of Ephors; while his personal enemy, King Agis, 
with whose wife Timea he carried on an intrigue,’ was absent 
in command at Dekeleia. Knowing well the great power and 
importance of Chios, Alkibiadés strenuously exhorted the Spartan 
authorities to devote their first attention to that island. <A 
Pericekus named Phrynis, being sent thither to examine whether 
the resources alleged by the envoys were really forthcoming, 
brought back a satisfactory report that the Chian fleet was not 
less than sixty triremes strong : upon which the Lacedemonians 
concluded an alliance with Chios and Erythre, engaging to send 
a fleet of forty sail to their aid. Ten of these triremes, now 
ready in the Lacedzemonian ports (probably at Gythium), were 
directed immediately to sail to Chios, under the admiral 
Melanchridas. It seems to have been now midwinter, but 
Alkibiadés, and still more the Chian envoys, insisted on the 
necessity of prompt action, for fear that the Athenians should 


1The satrapy of Tissapherués ex- 2 Thucyd. viii. 6. 
tended as far north as Antandrus and 3 Thue. viii. 6—12, Plut. Alkibiad. c. 
Adramyttium (Thucyd. viii. 108). 23, 24; Cornelius Nepos, Alkib. c. 8. 
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detect the intrigue. However, an earthquake just then inter- 
vening, was construed by the Spartans as a mark of divine 
displeasure, so that they would not persist in sending either the 
same commander or the same ships. Chalkideus was named to 
supersede Melanchridas ; while five new ships were directed to 
be equipped so as to be ready to sail in the early spring along 
with the larger fleet from Corinth.? 

As soon as spring arrived, three Spartan commissioners were 
sent to Corinth (in compliance with the pressing gynod of 
instances of the Chian envoys) to transport across the the Pelo- 


isthmus, from the Corinthian to the Saronic Gulf, the aieat a 


thirty-nine triremes now in the Corinthian port of Gormth— 
Lecheum. It was at first proposed to send off all, resolved. 
at one and the same time, to Chios—even those which Agis 
had been equipping for the assistance of Lesbos; although 
Kalligeitus declined any concern with Chios, and refused to 
contribute for this purpose any of the money which he had 
brought. A general synod of deputies from the allies was held 
at Corinth, wherein it was determined, with the concurrence of 
Agis, to despatch the fleet first to Chios, under Chalkideus ; 
next, to Lesbos, under Alkamenés; lastly, to the Hellespont, 
under Klearchus. But it was judged expedient to divide the 
fleet, and bring across twenty-one triremes out of the thirty-nine, 
so as to distract the attention of Athens, and divide her means 
of resistance. So low was the estimate formed of these means, 
that the Lacedemonians did not scruple to despatch their 
expedition openly from the Saronic Gulf, where the Athenians 
would have full knowledge both of its numbers and of its 
movements.” 

Hardly had the twenty-one triremes, however, been brought 
across to Kenchree when a fresh obstacle arose to Isthmian 
delay their departure. The Isthmian festival, cele- Seen 
brated every alternate year, and kept especially holy ofthe | 

° ; ° : Corinthians 
by the Corinthians, was just approaching. They —delay — 
would not consent to begin any military operations SUE Ene 
until it was concluded, though Agis tried to elude of Athens. 
their scruples by offering to adopt the intended expedition as 
his own. It was during the delay which thus ensued that the 


4 Thucyd. viii. 6. 2 Thucyd. viii. 8 
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Athenians were first led to conceive suspicions about Chios, 
whither they despatched A ristokratés, one of the generals of the 
year. The Chian authorities strenuously denied all projects of 
revolt, and being required by Aristokratés to furnish some 
evidence of their good faith, sent back along with him seven 
triremes to the aid of Athens. It was much against their own 
will that they were compelled thus to act. But being aware that 
the Chian people were in general averse to the idea of revolting 
from Athens, they did not feel confidence enough to proclaim 
their secret designs without some manifestation of support from 
Peloponnésus, which had been so much delayed that they knew 
not when it would arrive. The Athenians, in their present 
state of weakness, perhaps thought it prudent to accept in- 
sufficient assurances, for fear of driving this powerful island to 
open revolt. Nevertheless, during the Isthmian festival, to 
which they were invited along with other Greeks, they dis- 
covered further evidences of the plot which was going on, and 
resolved to keep strict watch on the motions of the fleet now 
assembled at Kenchresx, suspecting that this squadron was 
intended to second the revolting party in Chios.} 

Shortly after the Isthmian festival, the squadron actually 
started from Kenchree to Chios, under Alkamenés; but an 
equal number of Athenian ships watched them as they sailed 
along the shore, and tried to tempt them farther out to sea, 
with a view to fight them. Alkamenés, however, desirous of 


1 Thucyd. viii. 10. ev 5@ rovrw ra thing unusual, and meriting special 


"IoOuca éyéveto* rai ot "A@nvacor (erny- 
yeAOnoav yap) Bewpovy és avta* Kat 
KaTadnAa pPadAov autots Ta TaV Xiev 
épavy. 

The language of Thucydidés in this 
passage deserves notice. The Athenians 
were now at enmity with Corinth: it 
was therefore remarkaple, and contrary 
to what would be expected among 
Greeks, that they should be present 
with their Thedéry or solemn sacrifice 
at the Isthmian festival, Accordingly 
Thucydidés, when he mentions that 
they went thither, thinks it right to 
add theexplanation—é rn yy €A@noav 
x ap—‘‘for they had been invited ”— 
‘for the festival truce had been for- 
mally signified to them”, That the 
heralds who proclaimed the truce 
should come and proclaim it to a state 
in hostility with Corinth, was some- 


notice: otherwise, Thucydidés would 
never have thought it worth while to 
mention the proclamation—it being the 
uniform practice. 

We must recollect that this was the 
first Isthmian festival which had taken 
place since the resumption of the war 
between Athens and the Peloponnesian 
alliance. The habit of leaving out 
Athens from the Corinthian herald’s 
pre had notyet been renewed. 

n regard to the Isthmian festival, 
there was probably greater reluctance 
to leave her out, because that festival 
was in its origin half Athenian—said 
to have been established, or revived 
after interruption, by Theseus; and 
the Athenian Theéry enjoyed a mpocdpia 
or privileged place at the games (Plu- 
tarch, Theseus, c. 25; Argument. ad 
Pindar. Isthm. Schol.), 
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avoiding a battle, thought it best to return back; upon which 


the Athenians also returned to Peirus, mistrusting 
the fidelity of the seven Chian triremes which formed 
part of their fleet. Reappearing presently with a 


Pelopon- 
nesian fleet 
from 
Corinth to 


larger squadron of 37 triremes, they pursued Alka- Chios itis 
A , : efeated 
menés (who had again begun his voyage along the by the 
Athenians. 


shore southward) and attacked him near the unin- 
habited harbour called Peirzeum, on the frontiers of Corinth and 
Epidaurus. They here gained a victory, captured one of his 
ships, and damaged or disabled most of the remainder. Alka- 
menés himself was slain, and the ships were run ashore, where 
on the morrow the Peloponnesian land force arrived in sufficient 
numbers to defend them. So inconvenient, however, was their 
station on this desert spot, that they at first determined to burn 
the vessels and depart. It was not without difficulty that they 
were induced, partly by the instances of King Agis, to guard the 
ships until an opportunity could be found for eluding the 
blockading Athenian fleet ; a part of which still kept watch off 
the shore, while the rest were stationed at a neighbouring islet. 
The Spartan Ephors had directed Alkamenés, at the moment 
of his departure from Kenchree, to despatch a gan 
messenger to Sparta, in order that the five triremes sauedes2 
under Chalkideus and Alkibiadés might leave Laconia Sparte aT 
at the same moment. And these latter appear to Wuder. 
have been actually under way, when a _ second ron ve 
messenger brought the news of the defeat and death to go to 
of Alkamenés at Peireum. Besides the discourage- © 
ment arising from such a check at the outset of their plans 
against Ionia, the Ephors thought it impossible to begin 
operations with so small a squadron as five triremes, so that the 
departure of Chalkideus was for the present countermanded. 
This resolution, perfectly natural to adopt, was only reversed at 
the strenuous instance of the Athenian exile Alkibiadés, who 
urged them to permit Chalkideus and himself to start forthwith. 
Small as the squadron was, yet as it would reach Chios before 
the defeat of Peireeum became public, it might be passed off as 
the precursor of the main fleet ; wnile he (Alkibiadés) pledged 
himself to procure the revolt of Chios and the other Ionic cities, 
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through his personal connexion with the leading men, who would 
repose confidence in his assurances of the helplessness of Athens, 
as well as of the thorough determination of Sparta to stand by 
them. To these arguments, Alkibiadés added an appeal to the 
personal vanity of Endius, whom he instigated to assume for 
himself the glory of liberating Ionia, as well as of first com- 
mencing the Persian alliance, instead of leaving this enterprise 
to King Agis.? 

By these arguments — assisted, doubtless, by his personal 
= influence, since his advice respecting Gylippus and 

nergetic 3 i 
adviceof respecting Dekeleia had turned out so successful— 
Sys gee Alkibiadés obtained the consent of the Spartan 
ae Ephors, and sailed along with Chalkideus in the 

five triremes to Chios. Nothing less than his energy 
and ascendency could have extorted, from men both dull and 
backward, a determination apparently so rash, yet, in spite of 
such appearance, admirably conceived, and of the highest im- 
portance. Had the Chians waited for the fleet now blocked up 
at Peirseum, their revolt would at least have been long delayed, 
and perhaps might not have occurred at all: the accomplish- 
ment of that revolt by the little squadron of Alkibiadés was the 
proximate cause of all the Spartan successes in Ionia, and was 
ultimately the means even of disengaging the fleet at Peirzeum, 
by distracting the attention of Athens. So well did this un- 
principled exile, while playing the game of Sparta, know where 
to inflict the dangerous wounds upon his country ! 

There was indeed little danger in crossing the A’gean to Ionia, 
Arrival of | With ever so small a squadron ; for Athens in her 
aoe present destitute condition had no fleet there, and 
reyaltice i although Strombichidés was detached with eight 
from triremes from the blockading fleet off Peireeum, to 
Athens. = pursue Chalkideus and Alkibiadés as soon as their 
departure was known, he was far behind them, and soon returned 
without success. To keep their voyage secret, they detained the 
boats and vessels which they met, and did not liberate them until 
they reached Korykus in Asia Minor, the mountainous land 
southward of Erythre. They were here visited by their leading 
partisans from Chios, who urged them to sail thither at once 
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before their arrival could be proclaimed. Accordingly they 
reached the town of Chios (on the eastern coast of the island, 
immediately opposite to Erythre on the continent) to the astonish- 
ment and dismay of every one, except the oligarchical plotters 
who had invited them. By the contrivance of these latter, the 
Council was found just assembling, so that Alkibiadés was ad- 
mitted without delay, and invited to state his case. Suppressing 
all mention of the defeat at Peirzeum, he represented his squadron 
as the foremost of a large Lacedemonian fleet actually at sea and 
approaching—and affirmed Athens to be now helpless by sea as 
well as by land, incapable of maintaining any further hold upon 
her allies. Under these impressions, and while the population 
were yet under their first impulse of surprise and alarm, the 
oligarchical Council took the resolution of revolting. The example 
was followed by Erythre, and soon afterwards by Klazomene, 
determined by three triremes from Chios. The Klazomenians 
had hitherto dwelt upon an islet close to the continent ; on which 
latter, however, a portion of their town (called Polichné) was 
situated, which they now resolved, in anticipation of attack from 
Athens, to fortify as their main residence. Both the Chians and 
Erythreans also actively employed themselves in fortifying their 
towns and preparing for war.) 

In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we find 
occasion to repeat remarks already suggested by pre- General 
vious revolts of other allies of Athens—Lesbos, Akan- Popuanon 
thus, Tordné, Mendé, Amphipolis, &c. Contrary to was disin- 

° aie : - clined to 
what is commonly intimated by historians, we may revolt from 
observe, first, that Athens did not systematically Athens. 
interfere to impose her own democratical government upon her 
allies—next, that the empire of Athens, though upheld mainly 
by an established belief in her superior force, was nevertheless by 
no means odious, nor the proposition of revolting from her 
acceptable, to the general population of her allies. She had at 
this moment no force in Ionia; and the oligarchical government 
of Chios, wishing to revolt, was only prevented from openly 
declaring its intention by the reluctance of its own population—a 
reluctance which it overcame partly by surprise arising from the 
sudden arrival of Alkibiadés and Chalkideus, partly by the 
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fallacious assurance of a still greater Peloponnesian force approach- 
ing. Nor would the Chian oligarchy themselves have determined 
to revolt, had they not been persuaded that such was now the 
safer course, inasmuch as Athens was ruined, and her power to 
protect, not less than her power to oppress, at an end.2 The 
envoys of Tissaphernés had accompanied those of Chios to Sparta, 
so that the Chian government saw plainly that the misfortunes of 
Athens had only the effect of reviving the aggressions and pre- 
tensions of their former foreign master, against whom Athens 
had protected them for the last fifty years. We may well doubt 
therefore whether this prudent government looked upon the 
change as on the whole advantageous. But they had no motive 
to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good policy seemed 
now to advise a timely union with Sparta as the preponderant 
force. The sentiment entertained towards Athens by her allies 
(as I have before observed) was more negative than positive. It 
was favourable rather than otherwise, in the minds of the general 
population, to whom she caused little actual hardship or oppres- 
sion ; but averse, to a certain extent, in the minds of their leading 
men—since she wounded their dignity, and offended that love of 
town autonomy which was instinctive in the Grecian political mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every man at 


Dismay oc- Athens with dismay. It was the most fearful symptom, 
casionedat as well as the heaviest aggravation, of their fallen con- 
the revolt of dition ; especially as there was every reason to appre- 
Chios—the hend that the example of this first and greatest among 
i ee the allies would be soon followed by the rest. The 
theme: Athenians had no fleet or force even to attempt its 
served fund. 


reconquest : but they now felt the full importance of 
that reserve of 1000 talents, which Periklés had set aside in the 
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first year of the war against the special emergency of a hostile 
fleet approaching Peirzeus. The penalty of death had been decreed 
against any one who should propose to devote this fund to any 
other purpose ; and in spite of severe financial pressure, it had 
remained untouched for twenty years. Now, however, though 
the special contingency foreseen had not yet arisen, matters were 
come to such an extremity, that the only chance of saving the 
remaining empire was by the appropriation of this money. An 
unanimous vote was accordingly passed to abrogate the penal 
enactment (or standing order) against proposing any other mode 
of appropriation ; after which the resolution was taken to devote 
this money to present necessities.* 

By means of this new fund, they were enabled to find pay and 
equipment for all the triremes ready or nearly ready ee 
in their harbour, and thus to spare a portion from their force de- 
blockading fleet off Peireeum ; out of which Strom- §paiched to. 
bichidés with his squadron of eight triremes was or 
despatched immediately to Ionia—followed, after a ; 
short interval, by Thrasyklés with twelve others. At the same 
time, the seven Chian triremes which also formed part of this 
fleet, were cleared of their crews; among whom such as were 
slaves were liberated, while the freemen were put in custody. 
Besides fitting out an equal number of fresh ships to keep up the 
numbers of the blockading fleet, the Athenians worked with the 
utmost ardour to get ready thirty additional triremes. The 
extreme exigency of the situation, since Chios had revolted, was 
felt by every one: yet with all their efforts, the force which they 
were enabled to send was at first lamentably inadequate. Strom- 
bichidés, arriving at Samos, and finding Chios, Erythre, and 
Klazomene already in revolt, reinforced his little squadron with 
one Samian trireme, and sailed to Téds (on the continent, at the 
southern coast of that isthmus, of which Klazomene is on the 
northern) in hopes of preserving that place. But he had not been 
long there when Chalkideus arrived from Chios with twenty-three 
triremes, all or mostly Chian ; while the forces of Erythre and 
Klazomene approached by land. Strombichidés was obliged to 
make a hasty flight back to Samos, vainly pursued by the Chian 
fleet. Upon this evidence of Athenian weakness, and the supe- 
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riority of the enemy, the Teians admitted into their town the 
land force without ; by the help of which they now demolished 
the wall formerly built by Athens to protect the city against 
attack from the interior. Some of the troops of Tissaphernés 
lending their aid in the demolition, the town was laid altogether 
open to the satrap, who moreover came himself shortly afterwards 
to complete the work.} 

Having themselves revolted from Athens, the Chian govern- 
heuenee ment were prompted by considerations of their own 
the Chians safety to instigate revolt in all other Athenian depen- 
eer dencies ; and Alkibiadés now took advantage of their 
among the forwardness in the cause to make anattempt on Milétus. 
other Athe- . Ss : 
nianallies— He was eager to acquire this important city, the first 
Alkibiadés among all the continental allies of Athens—by his 
Milétus own resources and those of Chios, before the fleet could 
to revolt. ; : : 

arrive from Peirzeum ; in order that the glory of the 
exploit might be ensured to Endius, and not to Agis. Accordingly 
he and Chalkideus left Chios with a fleet of twenty-five triremes, 
twenty of them Chian, together with the five which they them- 
selves had brought from Laconia; these last five had been 
re-manned with Chian crews, the Peloponnesian crews having 
been armed as hoplites and left as garrison in the island. Con- 
ducting his voyage as secretly as possible, he was fortunate 
enough to pass unobserved by the Athenian station at Samos, 
where Strombichidés had just been reinforced by Thrasyklés with 
the twelve fresh triremes from the blockading fleet at Peireeum. 
Arriving at Milétus, where he possessed established connexions 
among the leading men, and had already laid his train, as at 
Chios, for revolt, Alkibiadés prevailed on them to break with 
Athens forthwith : so that when Strombichidés and Thrasyklés, 
who came in pursuit the moment they learnt his movements, 
approached, they found the port shut against them, and were 
forced to take up a station on the neighbouring island of Ladé. 
So anxious were the Chians for the success of Alkibiadés in this 
enterprise, that they advanced with ten fresh triremes along the 
Asiatic coast as far as Anzea (opposite to Samos), in order to hear 
the result and to tender aid if required. A message from Chalki- 
deus apprised them that he was master of Milétus, and that 
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Amorgés (the Persian ally of Athens, at Iasus) was on his way at 
the head of an army: upon which they returned to Chios—but 
were unexpectedly seen in the way (off the temple of Zeus, 
between Lebedos and Kolophén) and pursued, by sixteen fresh 
ships just arrived from Athens, under the command of Diomedon. 
Of the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge at Ephesus, and five 
at Téds: the remaining four were obliged to run ashore and 
became prizes, though the crews all escaped. In spite of this 
check, however, the Chians had come again with fresh ships and 
some land forces, as soon as the Athenian fieet had gone back to 
Samos, and procured the revolt both of Lebedos and Ere from 
Athens.? 

It was at Miletus, immediately after the revolt, that the first 
treaty was concluded between Tissaphernés, on behalf le 
of himself and the Great King—and Chalkideus, for alliance 
Sparta and her allies. Probably the aid of Tissa- between the 


: : y Pelopon- 
phernés was considered necessary to maintain the nesians and 


town, when the Athenian fleet was watching it so ee 
closely on the neighbouring island: at least it is 1 Chale: 
difficult to explain otherwise an agreement so emi- deus ab 
nently dishonourable as well as disadvantageous to } 
the Greeks :— | 

‘The Lacedemonians and their allies have concluded alliance 
with the Great King and Tissaphernés, on the following con- 
ditions. The King shall possess whatever territory and cities he 
himself had, or his predecessors had before him. The king and 
the Lacedemonians with their allies, shall jointly hinder the 
Athenians from deriving either money or other advantages from 
all those cities which have hitherto furnished to them any such. 
They shall jointly carry on war against the Athenians, and shall 
not renounce the war against them, except by joint consent. 
Whoever shall revolt from the king shall be treated as an enemy 
by the Lacedemonians and their allies; whoever shall revolt 
from the Lacedemonians shall in like manner be treated as an 
enemy by the king.”? 

As a first step to the execution of this treaty, Milétus was 
handed over to Tissaphernés, who immediately caused a citadel to 
be erected and placed a garrison within it. If fully carried 
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out, indeed, the terms of the treaty would have made the Great 
eee King master not only of all the Asiatic Greeks and 
able and all the islanders in the Aigean, but also of all Thessaly 
aan and Boeotia and the full ground which had once 
ae been covered by Xerxés.1 Besides this monstrous 
"stipulation. the treaty further bound the Lacedz- 
monians to aid the king in keeping enslaved any Greeks who 
might be under his dominion. Nor did it, on the other hand, 
secure to them any pecuniary aid from him for the payment of 
their armament—which was their great motive for courting his 
alliance. We shall find the Lacedemonian authorities them- 
selves hereafter refusing to ratify the treaty, on the ground of its 
exorbitant concessions. But it stands as a melancholy evidence 
of the new source of mischief now opening upon the Asiatic and 
insular Greeks, the moment that the empire of Athens was broken 
up—the revived pretensions of their ancient lord and master ; 
whom nothing had hitherto kept in check, for the last fifty years, 
except Athens, first as representative and executive agent, next 
as successor and mistress of the confederacy of Délos, We thus 
sce against what evils Athens had hitherto protected them : we 
shall presently see, what is partially disclosed in this very treaty, 
the manner in which Sparta realized her promise of conferring 

autonomy on each separate Grecian state. 
The great stress of the war had now been transferred to Ionia 
and the Asiatic side of the Aigean sea. The enemies 


Huereette of Athens had anticipated that her entire empire in 


en iat that quarter would fall an easy prey: yet in spite of 
cal revo... two such serious defections as Chios and Milétus, she 


ion a showed an unexpected energy in keeping hold of the 

remainder. Her great and capital station, from the 
present time to the end of the war, was Samos ; and a revolution 
which now happened, ensuring the fidelity of that island to her 
alliance, was a condition indispensable to her power of maintain- 
ing the struggle in Ionia. 

We have heard nothing about Samos throughout the whole war, 
since its reconquest by the Athenians after the revolt of 440 B.c. ; 
but we now find it under the government of an oligarchy called 
the Gedmori (the proprietors of land)—as at Syracuse before the 
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rule of Gelon. It cannot be doubted that these Geédmori were 
disposed to follow the example of the Chian oligarchy, and revolt 
from Athens; while the people at Samos, as at Chios, were averse 
to such a change. Under this state of circumstances, the Chian 
aligarchy had themselves conspired with Sparta, to trick and 
constrain their Demos by surprise into revolt, through the aid of 
five Peloponnesian ships. The like would have happened at 
Samos, had the people remained quiet. But they profited by the 
recent warning, forestalled the designs of their oligarchy, and 
rose in insurrection, with the help of three Athenian triremes 
which then chanced to be in the port. The oligarchy were com- 
pletely defeated, but not without a violent and bloody struggle ; 
two hundred of them being slain and four hundred banished. 
This revolution secured (and probably nothing less than a demo. 
eratical revolution could have secured, under the existing state of 
Hellenic affairs) the adherence of Samos to the Athenians ; whc 
immediately recognized the new democracy, and granted to it the 
privilege of an equal and autonomousally. The Samian people 
confiscated and divided among themselves the property of such 
of the Gedmori as were slain or banished ;! the survivors were 
deprived of all political privileges, and the other citizens (the 


Demos) were forbidden to intermarry with them.? 


1 Thucyd. viii. 21. éyéveto S& xara 
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2 Thucyd. viii. 21. The dispositions 
and plans of the ‘“‘ higher people” at 
Samos, to call in the Peloponnesians 
and revolt from Athens, are fully 
admitted even by Mr. Mitford, and 
implied by Dr. Thirlwall, who argues 
that the government of Samos cannot 
have been oligarchical, because, if it 
had been so, the island would already 
have revolted from Athens to the 
Peloponnesians. 


We may 


Mr. Mitford says (ch. xix. sect. ili. 
vol. iv. p. 191)—‘‘ Meanwhile the body 
of the higher people at Samos, more 
depressed than all others since their 
reduction on their former revolt, were 
proposing to seize the opportunity that 
seemed to offer through the prevalence of 
the Peloponnesian arms, of mending their 
condition. The lower people, having 
intelligence of their design, rose upon 
them, and with the assistance of the 
crews of three Athenian ships then at 
Samos, overpowered them,” &c., &e. 

‘““The massacre and robbery were 
rewarded by a decree of the Athenian 

eople, granting to the perpetrators 
fhe independent administration of the 
affairs of their island; which since the 
last rebellion had been kept under the 
immediate control of the Athenian govern- 
ment.” 

To call this a massacre is perversion 
of language. It was an insurrection 
and intestine conflict, in which the 
‘higher people” were vanquished, but 
of which they also were the beginners, 
by their conspiracy (which Mr. Mitford 
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fairly suspect that this latter prohibition was only the retaliation 
of a similar exclusion, which the oligarchy, when in power, had 


himself admits as a fact) to introduce 
a foreign enemy into the island. Does 
he imagine that the “lower people” 
were bound to sit still and see this 
done? And what means had they of 
preventing it, except by insurrection ? 
which inevitably became bloody, 
because the ‘‘higher people” were a 
strong party, in possession of the 
powers of government, with great 
means of resistance. The loss on the 
part of the assailants is not made 
known to us, nor indeed the loss in so 
far as it fell on the followers of the 
Gedmori. Thucydidés specifies only 
the number of Gedmori themselves, 
who were persons of individual import- 
ance. 

I do not clearly understand what 
idea Mr. Mitford forms to himself of 
the government of Samos at this time. 
He seems to conceive it as democratical, 
yet under great immediate control from 
Athens, and that it kept the ‘‘ higher 
people” in a state of severe depression, 
from which they sought to relieve 
themselves by the aid of the Pelopon- 
nesian arms. 

But if he means by the expression, 
“under the immediate control of the 
Athenian government,” that there was 
any Athenian governor or garrison at 
Samos, the account here given by 
Thucydidés distinctly refutes him. 
The conflict was between two intestine 
parties, ‘“‘the higher people and the 
lower people”. The only Athenians 
who took part in it were the crews of 
three triremes, and even they were 
there by accident (ot €tv x ov maportes), 
not as a regular garrison. Samos was 
under an indigenous government, but 
it was a subject and tributary ally of 
Athens, like all the other allies, with 
the exception of Chios and Methymna 
(Thucyd. vi. 85). After this revolution 
the Athenians raised it to the rank of 
an autonomous ally, which Mr. Mitford 
is pleased to call ‘‘ rewarding massacre 
and robbery,” in the language ofa party 
orator rather than of an historian. 

But was the government of Samos, 
immediately before this intestine con- 
test, oligarchical or democratical? 
The language of Thucydidés carries 
to my mind a full conviction that it 
was oligarchical, under an exclusive 
aristocracy called the Geémori. Dr. 
Thirlwall, however (whose candid and 
equitable narrative of this event forms 


a striking contrast to that of Mr. 
Mitford), is of a different opinion. He 
thinks it certain that a democratical 
government had been established at 
Samos by the Athenians, when it was 
reconquered by them (B.C. 440) after its 
revolt. That the government continued 
democratical during the first years of 
the Peloponnesian war, he conceives 
to be proved by the hostility of the 
Samian exiles at Anza, whom he looks 
upon as oligarchical refugees. And 
though not agreeing in Mr. Mitford’s 
view of the peculiarly depressed con- 
dition of the “‘ higher people” at Samos 
at this later time, he nevertheless 
thinks that they were not actually in 
possession of the government. ‘‘ Still 
(he says) as the island gradually 
recovered its prosperity, the privileged 
class seems also to have looked up- 
ward, perhaps contrived to regain a 
part of the substance of power under 
different forms, and probably betrayed 
a strong inclination to revive its ancient 
pretensions on the first opportunity. 
That it had not yet advanced beyond this 
point may be regarded as certain ; because 
otherwise Samos would have been among 
the foremost to revolt from Athens ; and 
on the other hand, it is no less clear 
that the state of parties there was 
such as to excite a high degree of 
mutual jealousy, and great alarm in 
the Athenians, to whom the loss of the 
island at this juncture would have 
been almost irreparable” (Hist. Gr. 
ch. xxvii. vol. iii. p. 477, 2nd edit.). 
Manso (Sparta, book iv. vol. ii. p. 266) 
is of the same opinion. 

Surely the conclusion which Dr. 
Thirlwall here announces as certain 
cannot be held to rest on adequate 
premises. Admitting that there was 
an oligarchy in power at Samos, it is 
perfectly possible to explain why this 
oligarchy had not yet carried into act 
its disposition to revolt from Athens, 
We see that none of the allies of 
Athens—not even Chios, the most 
powerful of all—revolted without the 
extraneous pressure and encourage- 
ment of a foreign fleet. Alkibiadés, 
after securing Chios, considered 
Milétus to be next in order of import: 
ance, and had, moreover, peculiar 
connexions with the leading men 
there (viii. 17); so that he went next 
to detach that place from Athens. 
Milétus being on the continent, placed 
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enforced to maintain the purity of their own blood. What they 
had enacted as a privilege was now thrown back upon them ag 


an insult, 


him in immediate communication with 
Tissaphernés, for which reason he 
might naturally deem it of importance 
superior even to Samos in his plans. 
Moreover, not only no foreign fleet 
had yet reached Samos, but several 
Athenian ships had arrived there ; for 
Strombichidés, having come across the 
#igean too late to save Chios, made 
Samos a sort of central station (viii. 16). 
These circumstances, combined with 
the known reluctance of the Samian 
Demos or commonalty, are surely 
sufficient to explain why the Samian 
oligarchy had not yet consummated 
its designs to revolt. And hence the 
fact that no revolt had yet taken 
lace cannot be held to warrant Dr. 

hirlwall’s inference that the govern- 
ment was not oligarchical. 

We have no information how or 
when the oligarchical government at 
Samos got up. That the Samian 
refugees at Anza, so actively hostile to 
Samos and Athens during the first ten 
years of the Peloponnesian war, were 
oligarchical exiles acting against a 
democratical government at Samos 
(iv. 75), is not in itself improbable ; 
yet it is not positively stated. The 
government of Samos might have been, 
even at that time, oligarchical ; yet, if 
it acted in the Athenian interest, there 
would doubtless be a body of exiles 
watching for opportunities of injuring 
it, by aid of the enemies of Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to me that if we 
read and put together the passages 
of Thucydidés, viii. 21, 63, 73, it is 
impossible, without the greatest 
violence, to put any other sense upon 
them, except as meaning that the 

overnment of Samos was now in the 

ands of the oligarchy or Gedmori, 
and that the Demos rose in insurrection 
against them, with ultimate triumph. 
The natural sense of the words éravac- 
Tacis, éemaviorauat is that of insurrec- 
tion against an established government ; 
it does not mean ‘‘a violent attack by 
one party upon another”; still less 
does it mean ‘‘an attack made by a 
party in possession of the government”; 
which, nevertheless, it ought to mean, 
if Dr. Thirlwall be correct in supposing 
that the Samian government was now 
democratical. Thus we have, in the 
description of the Samian revolt from 


Athens—Thucyd. i. 115 (after Thucy- 
did@és has stated that the Athenians 
established a democratical govern- 
ment, he next says that the Samian 
exiles presently came over with a 
mercenary force)—Kxai mpatov pev Te 
Synuew énmavéotynoay, kat expatnoaP 
Tov tAciotwv, &c. Again, v. 23—about 
the apprehended insurrection of the 
Helots against the Spartans—jv dé 7 
SovAcca é€maviaotntrarc: compare 
Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 19; Plato, Re- 
publ. iv. 18, p. 444; Herodot. iii. 39— 
120. So also dvvaroé is among the 
words which Thucydidés uses for an 
oligarchical party, either in government 
or in what may be called opposition (i. 
24; v. 4). But it is not conceivable 
to me that Thucydidés would have 
employed the words 7 émavacracis vo 
Tov Simov tots Suvarois, if the Demos 
had at that time been actually in the 
government. 

Again, viii. 63, he says, that the 
Athenian oligarchical party under 
Peisander avtav tov Layiwv mpovppe 
Yavro tovs Suvatovs ware Teipacbar 
Meta ohav ddrvyapxnOjvar, Katmep € 7 a- 
VATTAVTAS AVTOVS GAAHAOLS iva 
a dAcyapx@vrat, Here the 
motive of the previous émavacracts is 
clearly noted—it was in order that 
they might not be under an oligarchical 
government ; for I agree with Kriiger 
(in opposition to Dr. Thirlwall), that 
this is the clear meaning of the words, 
and that the use of the present tense 
prevents our construing it, ‘‘in order 
that their democratical government 
might not be subverted, and an oli- 
garchy put upon them ”—which ought 
to be the sense, if Dr. Thirlwall’s view 
were just. 

Lastly, viii. 73, we have ot yap 
TOTE TOV Sapiwv ewmavactarv- 
res Tots Suvarots Kat OvrTes 
SHmos, mEeTaBaAAGMEVOL avArs 
—éyévovTo Te és Tptakoaious Evywmorat- 
kat €ueAdov Tots aAAOLs OS SHMw OVTE 
emOyocoOar. Surely these words—ot 
émavacravtTes Tots Suvatots Kat OvTes 
Sjuos—‘ those who have risen in armg 
against the wealthy and powerful, 
were now a Demos or a democracy’ 
—must imply that the persons against 
whom a rising had taken place had been 
a governing oligarchy. Surely also the 
words meraBad\cuevor avOrcs can mear 
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On the other hand, the Athenian blockading fleet was surprised 
and defeated, with the loss of four triremes, by the 


Pelo- 

ponnesian Peloponnesian fleet at Peireeum, which was thus 
Kenchree— enabled to get to Kenchree, and to refit in order that 
Astyoch’s it might be sent to Ionia. The sixteen Peloponnesian 
Spartan ships which had fought at Syracuse had already come 
admiral to ; : : 

Tonia. back to Lechzum, in spite of the obstructions thrown 


in their way by the Athenian squadron under Hippoklés at 
Naupaktus.t The Lacedemonian admiral Astyochus was sent to 
Kenchre to take the command and proceed to Ionia as admiral 
in chief: but it was some time before he could depart for Chios, 
whither he arrived with only four triremes, followed by six more 
afterwards.” 

Before he reached that island, however, the Chians, zealous in 
the new part which they had taken up, and interested 


Expedition : A 3 3 . 

of the for their own safety in multiplying defections from 
tie: Athens, had themselves undertaken the prosecution 
Lesbos. of the plans concerted by Agis and the Lacedeemonians 


at Corinth. They originated an expedition of their own, with 
thirteen triremes under a Lacedemonian Periekus named 
Deiniadas, to procure the revolt of Lesbos; with the view, if 
successful, of proceeding afterwards to do the same among the 


nothing else except to point out the 
strange antithesis between the conduct 
of these same men at two different 
epochs not far’ distant from each other. 
On the first occasion, they rose up 
against an established oligarchical 
government, and constituted a demo- 
cratical government. On the second 
occasion, they rose up in conspiracy 
against this very democratical govern- 
ment, in order to subvert it, and con- 
stitute themselves an oligarchy in its 
place. If we suppose that on the first 
occasion the established government 
was already democratical, and that 
the persons here mentioned were not 
conspirators against an established 
oligarchy, but merely persons making 
use of the powers of a democratical 
government to do violence to rich 
citizens, all this antithesis completely 
vanishes. 

On the whole, I feel satisfied that 
the government of Samos, at the time 
when Chios revolted from Athens, was 
oligarchical like that of Chios itself. 


Nor do I see any difficulty in believin : 
this to be the fact, though I cannot 
state when and how the oligarchy 
became established there. So long as 
the island performed its duty as a 
subject ally, Athens did not interfere 
with the form of its government. And 
she was least of all likely to interfere 
during the seven years of peace inter- 
vening between the years 421—414. 
There was nothing then to excite her 
apprehensions. The degree to which 
Athens intermeddled generally with 
the internal affairs of her subject allies 
seems to me te have been much exag- 
gerated._ - 

The Samian oligarchy or Geémori, 
dispossessed of the government on this 
occasion were restored by Lysander, 
after his victorious close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war—Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3, 


6—where they are called of dpxator 
WONT AL. : 
1 Thucyd. viii 18, 4 
2 Taucyd. viii. 20 28, 
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Hellespontine dependencies of Athens. A land force under thy: 
Spartan Enalas, partly Peloponnesian, partly Asiatic, marched 
along the coast of the mainland northwards towards Kymé, te 
co-operate in both these objects. Lesbos was at this time divided 
into at least five separate city-governments—Methymna at the 
north of th. island, Mityléné towards the south-east, Antissa, 
Eresus,and Pyrrha on the west. Whether these governments were 
aligarchical or democratical, we do not know; but the Athenian 
xleruchs who had been sent to Mityléné after its revolt sixteen 
years before, must have long ago disappeared.’ The Chian fleet 
first went to Methymna and procured the revolt of that place, 
where four triremes were left on guard, while the remaining nine 
sailed forward to Mityléné, and succeeded in obtaining that 
in.portant town also.” 

Their proceedings however were not unwatched by the 
Athenian fleet at Samos. Unable to recover possession 1-success 
of Téds, Diomedon had been obliged to content himself of the 


Chians— 
with procuring neutrality from that town, and admis- Lesbos is 


sion for the vessels of Athens, as well as of her enemies: reo 
he had moreover failed in an attack upon Ere? But Athenians. 

he had since been strengthened partly by the democratical 
revolution at Samos, partly by the arrival of Leon with ten 
additional triremes from Athens: so that these twe commanders 
were now enabled to sail, with twenty-five triremes, to the relief 
“f Lesbos. Reaching Mityléné (the largest town in that island) 
ery shortly after its revolt, they sailed straight into the harbour 
when no one expected them, seized the nine Chian ships with 
little resistance, and after a successful battle on shore, regained 
possession of the city. The Lacedemozxian admiral Astyoches-— 
who had only been three days arrived at Chios from Kenchrez 
with his four triremes—saw the Athenian fleet pass through the 
channel between Chios and the mainland, on its way to Lesbos ; 
and immediately on the same evening followed it to that island, 
to lend what aid he could, with one Chian trireme added to his 
own four, and some hopliteson board. He sailed first to Pyrrh:, 
and on the next day to Eresus, on the west side of the island, 
where he first learnt the recapture of Mityléné by the Athenians. 


1 See the earlier part of this His.ory, 2 Thucyd. viii. 22. 
ch. 1, & Thaocyd. vill. 7 
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He was here also joined by three out of the four Chian triremes 
which had been left to defend that place, and which had been 
driven away, with the loss of one of their number, by a portion 
of the Athenian fleet pushing on thither from Mityléné. 
Astyochus prevailed on Eresus to revolt from Athens, and 
having armed the population, sent them by land together with 
his own hoplites under Eteonikus to Methymuna, in hopes of 
preserving that place, whither he also proceeded with his fleet 
along the coast. But in spite of all his endeavours, Methymna as 
well as Eresus and all Lesbos was recovered by the Athenians, 
while he himself was obliged to return with his force to Chios. 
The land troops which had marched along the mainland, with a 
view to further operations at the Hellespont, were carried back 
to Chios and their respective homes.} 

The recovery of Lesbos, which the Athenians now placed in a 
better posture of defence, was of great importance in 


operations itself, and arrested for the moment all operations 
oi the ns against them at the Hellespont. Their fleet from 
aera Lesbos was first employed in the recovery of Klazo- 


mene, which they again carried back to its original 
islet near the shore—the new town on the mainland, called 
Polichna, though in course of being built, being not yet sufficiently 
fortified to defend itself. The leading anti-Athenians in the town 
made their escape, and went farther up the country to Daphniis. 
Animated by such additional success—as well as by a victory 
which the Athenians, who were blockading Milétus, gained over 
Chalkideus, wherein that officer was slain—Leon and Diomedon 
thought themselves in a condition to begin aggressive measures 
against Chios, now their most active enemy in Ionia. Their fleet 
of twenty-five sail was well-equipped with Epibatz ; who, though 
under ordinary circumstances they were Thétes armed at the 
public cost, yet in the present stress of affairs were impressed 


1 Thucyd. Vili. 23. amekouioOy 8é land force marched along by land towards 


maAuy KATO mOheus kal 0 aTd0 TOV 
Ve@v Te ge s, 0¢ émt Tov “EAAjomovTOY 
e“eAAnoev teva. 

Dr. Arnold and Gdoller suppose that 
these soldiers had been carried over to 
Lesbos to co-operate in detaching the 
island from the Athenians. But this 
is not implied in the narrative. The 


Klazomene and Kymé (0 megos ama 
IleAotovvyciwy Te THY TApovTwy Kal TOV 
avTobev Eup paxwy ‘id et emt KAago- 
péevav Te Kat Kvpns). i ceyanaes does 
not say that they evercrossed to Lesbos: 

they remained near Kymé, prepared to 
march forward, after thatis!and should 
have been conquered, to the Hellespont. 
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from the superior hoplites in the city muster-roll.1_ They occupied 
the little islets called Ginussz, near Chios on the north-east—as 
well as the forts of Sidussa and Pteleus in the territory of Erythre ; 
from which positions they began a series of harassing operations 
against Chios itself. Disembarking on the island at Kardamylé 
and Bolissus, they not only ravaged the neighbourhood, but 
inflicted upon the Chian forces a bloody defeat. After two 
further defeats, at Phane and at Leukonium, the Chians no 
longer dared to quit their fortifications; so that the invaders 
were left to ravage at pleasure the whole territory, being at the 
same time masters of the sea around, and blocking up the port. 
The Athenians now retaliated upon Chios the hardships under 
which Attica itself was suffering ; hardships the more Hardships 
painfully felt, inasmuch as this was the first time that Siitered by 
an enemy had ever been seen in the island, since the —prosper- 
p ee ity of the 
repulse of Xerxés from Greece, and the organization jsland up to 
of the confederacy of Délos, more than sixty years ‘his time. 
before. The territory of Chios was highly cultivated,? its 
commerce extensive, and its wealth among the greatest in all 
Greece. In fact, under the Athenian empire, its prosperity had 
been so marked and so uninterrupted, that Thucydidés expresses 
his astonishment at the undeviating prudence and circumspection 
of the government, in spite of circumstances well-calculated to 
tempt them into extravagance. ‘Except Sparta (he says),? Chios 
is the only state that I know, which maintained its sober 
judgment throughout a career of prosperity, and became even 
more watchful in regard to security, in proportion as it advanced 
in power.” He adds, that the step of revolting from Athens, 
though the Chian government now discovered it to have been an 
error, was at any rate a pardonable error ; for it was undertaken 
under the impression, universal throughout Greece and prevalent 
even in Athens herself after the disaster at Syracuse, that Athe- 
nian power, if not Athenian independence, was at an end—and 


1 Thucyd. viii. 24, with Dr. Arnold’s Mydtxav méxpe Tore, SveopOnoav. Xtor 
ote. yap povor peta Aaxedaimovious, Ov éya 
2 Aristotel, Politic. iv. 4, 1; Athe- ToGouny, evdapovicavras Gua Kal €ow- 
nus, vi. p. 265 ppovycar, kat Sow emedidov t) mOALS 
3 Thucyd. viii. 24. Kai META TOUTO aUTOIs ETL TO MELCoy, TOT Kal EKOTMOVVTO 
oi pev Xiow 7y5n ovKere emetyeoav, ot éxupwrepov, &e. 
be (Aqvator) THY Xopav, KaAwsS KaTEo- viii, 45. of Xtov . TAovoWw- 
Kevaocmeynv Kal amadyn ovocay amd Tav Tato. ovTes THY ‘EAAjvwr, &C. 
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undertaken in conjunction with allies seemingly more than 
sufficient to sustain it. This remarkable observation of 
Thucydidés doubtless includes an indirect censure upon his own 
city, as abusing her prosperity for purposes of unmeasured 
agerandizement ; a censure not undeserved in reference to the 
enterprise against Sicily. But it counts at the same time asa 
valuable testimony to the condition of the allies of Athens under 
the Athenian empire, and goes far in reply to the charge of 
practical oppression against the imperial city. 

The operations now carrying on in Chios indicated such an 
unexpected renovation in Athenian affairs, that a party 

Fresh forces . 3 ° : 
fromAthens in the island began to declare in favour of re-union 
pn with Athens. The Chian government were forced to 
nian near summon Astyochus, with his four Peloponnesian ships 
j from Erythre, to strengthen their hands and keep 
down opposition ; by seizing hostages from the suspected parties, 
as well as by other precautions. While the Chians were thus 
endangered at home, the Athenian interest in Ionia was still 
further fortified by the arrival of a fresh armament from Athens 
at Samos. Phrynichus, Onomaklés, and Skironidés conducted a 
fleet of forty-eight triremes, some of them employed for the 
transportation of hoplites ; of which latter there were aboard 
1000 Athenians, and 1500 Argeians. Five hundred of these 
Argeians, having come to Athens without arms, were clothed 
with Athenian panoplies for service. The newly-arrived 
armament immediately sailed from Samos to Milétus, where it 
effected a disembarkation, in conjunction with those Athenians 
who had been before watching the place from the island of Ladé. 
The Milesians marched forth to give them battle ; mustering 800 
of their own hoplites, together with the Peloponnesian seamen 
of the five triremes brought across by Chalkideus, and a body of 
troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few mercenary hoplites, under 
the satrap Tissaphernés. Alkibiadés also was present and 
engaged. The Argeians were so full of contempt for the Ionians 
of Milétus who stood opposite to them, that they rushed forward 
to the charge with great neglect of rank or order ; a presumption 
which they expiated by an entire defeat, with the loss of 300 men. 
But the Athenians on their wing were so completely victorious 
over the Peloponnesians and others opposed to them, that all 





1 
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the army of the latter, and even the Milesians themselves on 
returning from their pursuit of the Argeians, were forced to 
shelter themselves within the walls of the town. The issue of 
this combat excited much astonishment, inasmuch as, on each side, 
Ionian hoplites were victorious over Dorian.! 
For a moment, the Athenian army, masters of the field under 
the walls of Milétus, indulged the hope of putting that = 
‘ resh Pelo- 
city under blockade, by a wall across the isthmus ponnesian 
which connected it with the continent. But these ‘yesammve 
hopes soon vanished when they were apprised, on the Athenians 
: é retire, pur- 
very evening of the battle, that the main Pelopon- suant to 
nesian and Sicilian fleet, 55 triremes in number, was 2 strong 
actually in sight. Of these 55, 22 were Sicilian (20 Go es 
from Syracuse and two from Selinus) sent at the ‘ 
pressing instance of Hermokratés and under his command, for 
the purpose of striking the final blow at Athens—so at least it 
was anticipated, in the beginning of 412 B.c. The remaining 33 
triremes being Peloponnesian, the whole fleet was placed under 
the temperary command of Theramenés until he could join the 
admiral Astyochus. Theramenés, halting first at the island of 
Lerus (off the coast towards the southward of Milétus), was there 
first informed of the recent victory of the Athenians, so that he 
thought it prudent to take station for the night in the neigh- 
bouring Gulf of Iasus. Here he was found by Alkibiadés, who 
came on horseback in all haste from Milétus, to the Milesian 
town of Teichiussa on that Gulf. Alkibiadés strenuously urged 
him to lend immediate aid to the Milesians, so as to prevent the 
construction of the intended wall of blockade ; representing that 
if that city were captured, all the hopes of the Peloponnesians in 
Ionia would be extinguished. Accordingly he prepared to sail 
thither the next morning ; but during the night, the Athenians 
thought it wise to abandon their position near Milétus and return 
to Samos with their wounded and their baggage. Having heard 
of the arrival of Theramenés with his fleet, they preferred leaving 
their victory unimproved, to the hazard of a general battle. Two 
out of the three commanders, indeed, were at first inclined to 
take the latter course, insisting that the maritime honour of 
Athens would be tarnished by retiring before the enemy. But 


1 Thucyd. vili, 25, 26. 
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the third, Phrynichus, opposed with so much emphasis the 
proposition of fighting, that he at length induced his colleagues 
to retire. The fleet (he said) had not come prepared for fighting 
a naval battle, but full of hoplites for land-operations against 
Milétus : the numbers of the newly-arrived Peloponnesians were 
not accurately Known ; and a defeat at sea, under existing 
circumstances, would be utter ruin to Athens. Thucydidés 
bestows much praise on Phrynichus for the wisdom of this 
advice, which was forthwith acted upon. The Athenian fleet 
sailed back to Samos ; from which place the Argeian hoplites, 
sulky with their recent defeat, demanded to be conveyed home.? 

On the ensuing morning, the Peloponnesian fleet sailed from 
the Gulf of Iasus to Milétus, expecting to find and 


Capture of : G : E 

Eee fight the Athenians, and leaving their masts, sails, 
ponnesians and rigging (as was usual when going into action) at 
qe Plun- Teichiussa. Finding Milétus already relieved of the 
ges a enemy, they stayed there only one day in order to 


reinforce themselves with the 25 triremes which 
Chalkideus had originally brought thither, and which had been 
since blocked up by the Athenian fleet at Ladé—and then sailed 
back to Teichiussa to pick up the tackle there deposited. Being 
now not far from Iasus, the residence of Amorgés, Tissaphernés 
persuaded them to attack it by sea, in co-operation with his forces 
by land. No one at Iasus was aware of the arrival of the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet : the triremes approaching were supposed to be 
Athenians and friends, so that the place was entered and taken 
by surprise ;? though strong in situation and fortifications, and 
defended by a powerful band of Grecian mercenaries. The 
capture of Jasus, in which the Syracusans distinguished 
themselves, was of signal advantage from the abundant plunder 
which it distributed among the army ; the place being rich from 
ancient date, and. probably containing the accumulations of the 
satrap Pissuthnés, father of Amorgés. It was handed over 

1 Thucyd. viii. 26, 27. the capture of Iasus (Thucyd. viii. 54). 


2Phrynichus the Athenian com- Phrynichus and _ his colleagues were 
mander was afterwards displaced by certainly guilty of grave omission in 


the Athenians—by the recommendation 
of Peisander, at the time when this 
displacement suited the purpose of the 
oligarchical conspirators—on the charge 
of having abandoned and betrayed 
Amorgés on this occasion, and caused 


not sending notice to Amorgés of the 
sudden retirement of the Athenian 
fleet from Milétus; the ignorance of 
which circumstance was one reason 
why Amorgés mistook the Pelopon- 
nesian ships for Athenian. 


4 Bide ne 
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to Tissaphernés, along with all the prisoners, for each head of 
whom he paid down a Daric stater, or twenty Attic drachmae— 
and along with Amorgés himself, who had been taken alive and 
whom the satrap was thus enabled to send up to Susa. The 
Grecian mercenaries captured in the place were enrolled in the 
service of the captors, and sent by land under Pedaritus to 
Erythra, in order that they might cross over from thence to 
Chios.} 

The arrival of the recent reinforcements to both the opposing 
fleets, and the capture of Iasus, took place about the 
autumnal equinox or the end of September; at which nés begins 
period, the Peloponnesian fleet being assembled at pay to ats 
Milétus, Tissaphernés paid to them the wages of the Ad erage 
crews, at the rate of one Attic drachma per head per He reduces 
diem, as he had promised by his envoy at Sparta. fa tote 
But he at the same time gave notice for the future future. 
(partly at the instigation of Alkibiadés, of which more hereafter) 
that he could not continue so high a rate of pay, unless he should 
receive express instructions from Susa; and that, until such 
instructions came, he should give only half a drachma per day. 
Theramenés, being only commander for the interim, until the 
junction with Astyochus, was indifferent to the rate at which the 
men were paid (a miserable jealousy which marks the low 
character of many of these Spartan officers): but the Syracusan 
Hermokratés remonstrated so loudly against the reduction, that 
he obtained from Tissaphernés the promise of a slight increase 
above the half drachma, though he could not succeed in getting 
the entire drachma continued.? For the present, however, the 
seamen were in good spirits; not merely from having received 
the high rate of pay, but from the plentiful booty recently 
acquired at Iasus;? while Astyochus and the Chians were also 
greatly encouraged by the arrival of so large a fleet. Neverthe- 
less, the Athenians on their side were also reinforced by 35 fresh 


Tissapher- 


1 Thucyd. viii. 28. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 29. What this new 
rate of pay was, or by what exact 
fraction it exceeded the half drachma, 
is a matter which the words of Thucy- 
didés do not enable us to make out. 
None of the commentators can explain 
the text without admitting some altera- 


tion or omission of words; nor does 
any of the explanations given appear to 
me convincing. On the whole, I incline 
to consider the conjecture and explana- 
tion given by Paulmier and Dobree as 
more plausible than that of Dr. Arnold 
and Goller, or of Poppo and Hermann, 
3 Thucyd. viii. 36. 
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triremes, which reached Samos under Strombichidés, Charminus, 
and Euktémon. The Athenian fleet from Chios was now recalled 
to Samos, where the commanders mustered their whole naval 
force, with a view of redividing it for ulterior operations. 
Considering that, in the autumn of the preceding year, im- 
Powerful mediately after the Syracusan disaster, the navy of 
Athenian Athens had been no less scanty in number of ships 
fleet at : : ; , 
Samos— than defective in equipment—we read, with amaze- 
unexpected ment, that she had now at Samos no less than 104 
at the navy triremes, in full condition and disposable for service, 
"besides some others specially destined for the transport 
of troops. Indeed, the total number which she had sent out 
putting together the separate squadrons, had been 128.1 So 
energetic an effort, and so unexpected a renovation of affairs from 
the hopeless prostration of last year, was such as no Grecian state 
except Athens could have accomplished; nor even Athens herself. 
had she not been aided by that reserve fund, consecratei swenty 
years before through the long-sighted calculation ci Periklés. 
The Athenians resolved to employ 30 triremes in making ¢ 
Astyochus landing, and establishing a fortified post, in Chios ; 
a0 poe and iots being drawn among the generals, Strom- 
pposite bichidés with two others were assigned to the 
qaet- command. The other 74 triremes, remaining masters 
uf the sea, made descents near Milétus, trying in vain to provoke 
the Peloponnesian fleet out of that harbour. It was some time 
before Astyochus actually went thither to assume his new com- 
mand—being engaged in operations near to Chios, which island 
had been left comparatively free by the recal of the Athenian 
fleet to the general muster at Samos. Going forth with twenty 
triremes—ten Peloponnesian and ten Chian—he made a fruitless 
attack upon Pteleus, the Athenian fortified postin the Erythreean 
territory ; after which he sailed to Klazomene, recently re- 
transferred from the continent to the neighbouring islet. He 
here (in conjunction with Tamds, the Persian general of the 
district) enjoined the Klazomenians again to break with Athens, 
to leave their islet, and to take up their residence inland at 
Daphnfis, where the philo-Peloponnesian party among them still 
remained established since the former revolt. This demand 
1 Thucyd. viii. 30; compare Dr. Arnold’s note 
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being rejected, he attacked Klazomene, but was repulsed, 
although the town was unfortified ; and was presently driven off 
by a severe storm, from which he found shelter at Kymé and 
Phokea. Some of his ships sheltered themselves during the 
same storm on certain islets near to, and belonging to, 
Klazomene ; on which they remained eight days, destroying 
and plundering the property of the inhabitants, and then re- 
joined Astyochus. That admiral was now anxious to make an 
attempt on Lesbos, from which he received envoys promising 
revolt from Athens. But the Corinthians and others in his fleet 
were so averse to the enterprise, that he was forced to relinquish 
it and sail back to Chios; his fleet, before it arrived there, 
being again dispersed by the storms, frequent in the month of 
November.!. 

Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatched by land from Milétus (at the 
head of the mercenary force made prisoners at Iasus, pedaritus, 
as well as of 500 of the Peloponnesian seamen who Lacede- 


monian 
had originally crossed the sea with Chalkideus and governor at 


since served as hoplites), had reached Erythre, and Pec ipers 
from thence crossed the channel to Chios. To him Petween 

and to the Chians, Astyochus now proposed to under- Astyochus. 
take the expedition to Lesbos; but he experienced from them the 
same reluctance as from the Corinthians—a strong proof that the 
tone of feeling in Lesbos had been found to be decidedly philo- 
Athenian on the former expedition. Pedaritus even peremptorily 
refused to let him have the Chian triremes for any such purpose 
—an act of direct insubordination in a Lacedemonian officer 
towards the admiral-in-chief, which Astyochus resented so 
strongly, that he immediately left Chios for Milétus, carrying 
away with him all the Peloponnesian triremes, and telling the 
Chians, in terms of strong displeasure, that they might look in 
vain to him for aid, if they should come to need it. He halted 
with his fleet for the night under the headland of Korykus (in 
the Erythreean territory), on the north side; but, while there, 
he received an intimation of a supposed plot to betray Erythrea 
by means of prisoners sent back from the Athenian station at 
Samos. Instead of pursuing his voyage to Milétus, he therefore 
returned on the next day to Erythrea to investigate this plot, 

1 Thueyd. viii. 31, 32. 
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which turned out to be a stratagem of the prisoners themselves, 
in order to obtain their liberation.* 
The fact of his thus going back to Erythree, instead of pursuing 


his voyage, proved, by accident, the salvation of his 


Astyochus : 

abandons fleet. For it so happened that, on that same night, 
bes the Athenian fleet under Strombichidés—30 triremes, 
Milétus— accompanied by some triremes carrying hoplites—had 
whereby he its station on the southern side of the same headland. 
perecrag Neither knew of the position of the other, and 


Beet Astyochus, had he gone forward the next day towards 
Milétus, would have fallen in with the superior numbers of his 
enemy. He further escaped a terrible storm, which the Athenians 
encountered when they doubled the headland going northward. 
Descrying three Chian triremes, they gave chase, but the storm 
became so violent that even these Chians had great difficulty in 
making their own harbour, while the three foremost Athenian 
ships were wrecked on the neighbouring shore, all the crews 
either perishing or becoming prisoners.” The rest of the Athenian 
fleet found shelter in the harbour of Phcenikus on the opposite 
mainland—under the lofty mountain called Mimas, north of 
Erythre. 

As soon as weather permitted, they pursued their voyage to 
Lesbos, from which island they commenced their 


The 

Athenians operations of invading Chios and establishing in it a 
establish a - : t 
fortified permanent fortified post. Having transported their 
post in yA 

Chios to land force across from Lesbos, they occupied a strong 
ravage the maritime site called Delphinium, seemingly a project- 
island. 


ing cape, having a sheltered harbour on each side, not 
far from the city of Chios.? They bestowed great labour and 
time in fortifying this post, both on the jand and the sea side, 
during which process they were scarcely interrupted at all, either 
by the Chians, or by Pedaritus and his garrison ; whose inaction 
arose not merely from the discouragement of the previous defeats, 


1 Thucyd. viii. 32, 33. 

% Thucyd. viii. 33, 34. 

3 'Thucyd. viii. oe AcAdivioy .. 
—Apevas Exov, 

That the Atheainas should select Dobree and Dr. Thirlwall. Doubtless 
Lesbos on this occasion as the base of Delphinium was to the north of the 
their operations, and asthe immediate city of Chios. 


scene of last preparations, against 
Chios, was only repeating what they 
had once done before (c. 24), and what 
they again did afterwards (ec. 100). I 
do not feel the difficulty which strikes 
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but from the political dissension which now reigned in the city. 
A strong philo-Athenian party had pronounced itself; and 
though Tydeus, its leader, was seized by Pedaritus and put to 
death, still his remaining partisans were so numerous, that the 
government was brought to an oligarchy narrower than ever— 
and to the extreme of jealous precaution, not knowing whom to 
trust. In spite of numerous messages sent to Milétus, entreating 
succour, and representing the urgent peril to which this 
greatest among all the Ionian allies of Sparta was exposed, 
Astyochus adhered to his parting menaces, and refused com- 
pliance. The indignant Pedaritus sent to prefer complaint 
against him at Sparta as a traitor. Meanwhile the fortress at 
Delphinium advanced so near towards completion, that Chios 
began to suffer from it as much as Athens suffered from Dekeleia, 
with the further misfortune of being blocked up by sea. The 
slaves in this wealthy island—chiefly foreigners acquired by 
purchase, but more numerous than in any other Grecian state 
except Laconia—were emboldened by the manifest superiority 
and assured position of the invaders to desert in crowds ; and 
the loss arising, not merely from their flight, but from the 
valuable information and aid which they gave to the enemy, was 
immense. The distress of the island increased every day, and 
could only be relieved by succour from without, which Astyochus 
still withheld. 

That officer, on reaching Milétus, found the Peloponnesian 
force on the Asiatic side of the Augean just reinforced Viens 
by a squadron of twelve triremes under Dorieus ; 2?rives on 

- oc ; anc the Asiatic 
chiefly from Thurii, which had undergone a political coast with 
revolution since the Athenian disaster at Syracuse, and 2Sduadron 


j : : ; from Thurii, 
was now decidedly in the hands of the active philo- to join 

= 4 : Astyochus 
Laconian party ; the chief persons friendly to Athens —maritime 


having been exiled? Dorieus and his squadron, eta 


crossing the Aigean in its southern latitude, had Knidus. 


1 Thucyd. viii. 38—40. About the Even in antiquity, though the insti- 
slaves in Chios, see the extracts from tution of slavery was universal and no- 
Theopompus and Nymphodérus in way disapproved, yet the slave-trade, 
Athenzeus, vi. p. 265. or the buying and selling of slaves, 

That from Nymphodérus appears to was accounted more or less odious. 
be nothing but a romantic local legend, 2 See the Life of Lysias the Rhetor, 
connected with the Chapel of the in Dionysius of Halikarnassus, c. i. p 
Kindhearted Hero (‘Hpwos svmévevs) at 453 Reisk., and in Plutarch, Vit. X. 
Chios. Oratt. p. 83h 
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arrived safely at Knidus, which had already been conquered 
by Tissaphernés from Athens, and had received a Persian 
garrison. Orders were sent from Miiétus that half of this 
newly-arrived squadron should remain on guard at Knidus, 
while the other half should cruise near the Triopian Cape to 
intercept the trading-vessels from Egypt. But the Athenians, 
who had also learned the arrival of Dorieus, sent a powerful 
squadron from Samos, which captured all these six triremes off 
Cape Triopium, though the crews escaped ashore. They further 
made an attempt to recover Knidus, which was very nearly 
successful, as the town was unfortified on the sea-side. On the 
morrow the attack was renewed; but additional defences had been 
provided during the night, while the crews of the ships captured 
near Triopium had come in to help; so that the Athenians were 
forced to return to Samos without any further advantage than 
that of ravaging the Knidian territory. Astyochus took no step 
to intercept them, nor did he think himself strong enough 
to keep the sea against the 74 Athenian triremes at Samos, 
though his fleet at Milétus was at this moment in high con. 
dition. The rich booty acquired at Iasus was unconsumed , 
the Milesians were zealous in the confederate cause ; while 
the pay from Tissaphernés continued to be supplied with 
tolerable regularity, yet at the reduced cate mentioned a little 
above.* 
Though the Peloponnesians had hitherto no ground oi 
complaint (such as they soon came to have) against 
secu the satrap for irregularity of payment, still the 


Peloponne- ; i i 
sian treaty powerful fleet now at Miletus inspired the com- 
eae manders with a new tone of confidence, so that they 
ee became ashamed of the stipulations of that treaty to 
chusand which Chalkideus and Alkibiades, when first landing 
ee, at Milétus with their scanty armament, had submitted. 
Accordingly Astyochus, shortly after his arrival at 

Milétus, and even before the departure of Theramenés (whose 
functions had expired when he had handed over the fleet), 
insisted on a fresh treaty with Tissaphernés, which was agreed 
on to the following effect :— 

1 Thucyd. viii. 35—109, 

3 Thucyd, viii. 35, 36. kai yep prabds edidoTo apKovrTws, &. 
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“Convention and alliance is concluded, on the following 
conditions, between the Lacedzemonians with their allies—and 
King Darius, his sons, and Tissaphernés. The Lacedemonians 
and their allies shall not attack or injure any territory or any 
city which belongs to Darius or has belonged to his father or 
ancestors ; nor shall they raise any tribute from any of the said 
cities. Neither Darius nor any of his subjects shall attack or 
injure the Lacedzmonians or their allies. Should the Lace- 
demonians or their allies have any occasion for the king—or 
should the king have any occasion for the Lacedzmonians or 
their allies—let each meet as much as may be the wishes 
expressed by the other. Both will carry on jointly the war 
against Athens and her allies: neither party shall bring the war 
to a close without mutual consent. The king shall pay and 
keep any army which he may have sent for and which may be 
employed in his territory. If any of the cities parties to this 
convention shall attack the king’s territory, the rest engage to 
hinder him, and to defend the king with their best power. And 
if any one within the king’s territory, or within the territory 
subject to him,! shall attack the Lacedemonians or their 
allies, the king shall hinder them and lend his best defensive 
aid.” 

Looked at with the eyes of Pan-hellenic patriotism, this second 
treaty of Astyochus and Theramenés was less dis- 


~~ Comparison 
graceful than the first treaty of Chalkideus. It did ofthe 
as second 
not formally proclaim that all those Grecian cities treaty with 
the first. 


which had ever belonged to the king or to his 
ancestors should still be considered as his subjects; nor did it 
pledge the Lacedemonians to aid the king in hindering any of 
them from achieving their liberty. It still admitted, however, 
by implication, undiminished extent of the king’s dominion, the 
same as at the maximum under his predecessors—the like 


1Thucyd. viii. 37. kai jv ts tov is understood (I presume) the continent 


év TH Bacitrtéws xwpa, } dons 
Bagtdrdevs apxet, emi ryv Aake- 
Saioviwv in H Tav ~vupdaywv, Baci- 
Aeds KwAvéTw Kal apuvérw Kata Td 
Suvarov. 

The distinction here drawn between 
the king’s territory, and the territory 
over which the king holds empire, de- 
serves notice. By the former phrase 


of Asia, which the court of Susa looked 
upon, together with all its inhabitants, 
as a freehold exceedingly sacred and 
peculiar (Herodot. i. 4): by the latter, 
as much as the satrap should find it 
convenient to lay hands upon, of that 
which had once belonged to Darius, 
son of Hystaspés, or to Xerxés, in the 
plenitude of their power. 
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undefined rights of the king to meddle with Grecian affairs—the 
like unqualified abandonment of all the Greeks on the continent 
of Asia. The conclusion of this treaty was the last act performed 
by Theramenés, who was lost at sea shortly afterwards, on his 
voyage home, in a small boat—no one knew how. 
Astyochus, now alone in command, was still importuned by 
the urgent solicitations of the distressed Chians for 
Real obit relief, and in spite of his reluctance was compelled 
ponnesian by the murmurs of his own army to lend an ear to 
‘ayer an.  them—when a new incident happened which gave him 


rsthenés at at least a good pretext for directing his attention 


Tiehan a southward. A Peloponnesian squadron of 27 triremes 
ome ° A . 

as Spartan under the command of Antisthenés, having started 
com- } a 1 

missioner, 120m Cape Malea about the winter tropic or close of 


412 B.c., had first crossed the sea to Mélos, where it 
dispersed ten Athenian triremes and captured three of them— 
then afterwards, from apprehension that these fugitive Athenians 
would make known its approach at Samos, had made a long 
circuit round by Kréte, and thus ultimately reached Kaunus at 
the south-eastern extremity of Asia Minor. ‘This was the 
squadron which Kalligeitus and Timagoras had caused to be 
equipped, having come over for that purpose a year before as 
envoys from the satrap Pharnabazus. Antisthenés was instructed 
first to get to Milétus and put himself in concert with the main 
Lacedeemonian fleet ; next, to forward these triremes, or another 
squadron of equal force, under Klearchus, to the Hellespont, for 
the purpose of co-operating with Pharnabazus against the Athenian 
dependencies in that region. Eleven Spartans, the chief of whom 
was Lichas, accompanied Antisthenés, to be attached to Astyochus 
as advisers, according to a practice not unusual with the Lace- 
demonians. These men were not only directed to review the 
state of affairs at Milétus, and exercise control co-ordinate with 
Astyochus, but even empowered, if they saw reason, to dismiss 
that admiral himself, upon whom the complaints of Pedaritus 
from Chios had cast suspicion, and to appoint Antisthenés in 
his place.? 


1Thucyd. viii, 88, admomdéwy év és Méidnrov adikopevous T dv te GAA 
ors apavicerat. vveTimede cba, F médAdAee apiora 
2 Thucyd. vii. 89. Kai etpnro avrois, efev, &e. 
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No sooner had Astyochus learnt at Milétus the arrival of 
Antisthenés at Kaunus than he postponed all idea of Astyochus 
lending aid to Chios, and sailed immediately to secure lls 
his junction with the 27 new triremes as well as with from 

- Milétus 
the new Spartan counsellors. In his voyage south- to join 
ward he captured the city of Kés, unfortified and whe ve 
half ruined by a recent earthquake, and then passed squadron— 


on to Knidus; where the inhabitants strenuously fee kanes 

urged him to go forward at once, even without disem- ee ae 
barking his men, in order that he might surprise ‘an Charminus. 
Athenian squadron of 20 triremes under Charminus ; which had 
been dispatched from Samos, after the news received from Mélos, 
in order to attack and repel the squadron under Antisthenés. 
Charminus, having his station at Symé, was cruising near Rhodes 
and the Lykian coast, to watch, though he had not been able to 
keep back, the Peloponnesian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. In 
this position he was found by the far more numerous fleet of 
Astyochus, the approach of which he did not at all expect. But 
the rainy and hazy weather had so dispersed it, that Charminus, 
seeing at first only a few ships apart from the rest, mistook them 
for the smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking the triremes 
thus seen, he at first gained considerable advantage—disabling 
three and damaging several others. But presently the dispersed 
vessels of the main fleet came in sight and closed round him, so 
that he was forced to make the best speed in escaping, first to the 
island called Teutlussa, next to Halikarnassus. He did not effect 
his escape without the loss of six ships; while the victorious 
Peloponnesians, after erecting their trophy on the island of Symé, 
returned to Knidus, where the entire fleet, including the 27 
triremes newly arrived, was now united. The Athenians in 
Samos (whose affairs were now in confusion, from causes which 
will be explained in the ensuing chapter) had kept no watch on 
the movements of the main Peloponnesian fleet at Milétus, 
and seem to have been ignorant of its departure until they 
were apprised of the defeat of Charminus. They then sailed 
down to Symé, took up the sails and rigging belonging to 
that squadron, which had been there deposited, and then, after 
an attack upon Loryma, carried back their whole fleet (pro- 

1 Thucyd. vili. 42. 
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bably including the remnant of the squadron of Charminus) to 
Samos.! 

Though the Peloponnesian fleet now assembled at Knidus 
consisted of 94 triremes, much superior in number to 


Hennes the Athenian, it did not try to provoke any general 
Knidus— action. The time of Lichas and his brother com- 
dealing missioners was at first spent in negotiations with 
chamée.  Tissaphernés, who had joined them at Knidus, and 
preach against whom they found a strong feeling of discontent 


pin: and prevalent in the fleet. That satrap (now acting greatly 
; under the advice of Alkibiadés, of which also more in 
the coming chapter) had of late become slack in the Peloponnesian 
cause, and irregular in furnishing pay to their seamen, during the 
last weeks of their stay at Milétus. He was at the same time full 
of promises, paralyzing all their operations by assurances that he 
was bringing up the vast fleet of Phcenicia to their aid: but in 
reality his object was, under fair appearances, merely to prolong 
the contest and waste the strength of both parties. Arriving in 
the midst of this state of feeling, and discussing with Tissapher- 
nés the future conduct of the war, Lichas not only expressed dis- 
pleasure at his past conduct, but even protested against the two 
conventions concluded by Chalkideus and by Theramenés, as 
being, both the one and the other, a disgrace to the Hellenic 
name. By the express terms of the former, and by the implica- 
tions of the latter, not merely all the islands of the Agean, but 
even Thessaly and Beotia, were acknowledged as subject to 
Persia ; so that Sparta, if she sanctioned such conditions, would 
be merely imposing upon the Greeks a Persian sceptre, instead of 
general freedom, for which she professed to be struggling. Lichas, 
declaring that he would rather renounce all prospect of Persian 
pay than submit to such conditions, proposed to negotiate for a 
fresh treaty upon other and better terms—a proposition, which 
Tissaphernés rejected with so much indignation as to depart 
without settling anything. 
His desertion did not discourage the Peloponnesian counsellors. 
Possessing a fleet larger than they had ever before had united 


im Thucyd. viii. 43. This detent 05 810, with the note of Paulmier. 
arminus is made the subject of a sas 
jest by Aristophanés — Thesmophor. ? Thucyd. viii. 43, 
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in Asia, together with a numerous body of allies, they calculatea 
on being able to get money to pay their men without 


: : otis reese : , Peloponne- 
Persian aid , and an invitation, which they just now sian fleet 
received from various powerful men at Rhodes, tended Rhodes: 
to strengthen‘such confidence. The island of Rhodes, ere a 
inhabited by a Dorian population considerable in itself in 

that island. 


number as well as distinguished for nautical skill, 
was at this time divided between three separate city-governments, 
as it had been at the epoch of the Homeric Catalogue—Lindus, 
Ialysus, and Kameirus ; for the city called Rhodes, formed by a 
coalescence of all these three, dates only from two or three years 
after the period which we have now reached. Invited by several 
of the wealthy men of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet first 
attacked Kameirus, the population of which, intimidated by a 
force of 94 triremes, and altogether uninformed of their approach, 
abandoned their city, which had no defences, and fled to the 
mountains. All the three Rhodian towns, destitute of fortifica- 
tions, were partly persuaded, partly frightened, into the step of 
revolting from Athens and allying themselves with the Pelo- 
ponnesians. The Athenian fleet, whose commanders were just 
now too busy with political intrigue to keep due military watch, 
arrived from Samos too late to save Rhodes, and presently 
returned to the former island, leaving detachments at Chalké 
and Kés to harass the Peloponnesians with desultory attacks. 
The Peloponnesians now levied from the Rhodians a contribu- 
tion of 32 talents, and adopted the island as the main station for 
their fleet, instead of Milétus. We can explain this change of 
place by their recent unfriendly discussion with Tissaphernés, 
and their desire to be more out of his reach? But what we 


1 Thucyd. viii. 44. ot 8 és ryv ‘Pddov, The powerful men of the island (those 


ETLKNPUKEVOLEVOY amo TOV SuVaTwTaTwY 
avpov, THY yvepunv etxov mrecv, &C, 

Ries Kat mpooBadovtes Kapeipw 
THs ‘Podias mpwTy, vavot Tégoapcr Kat 
évvevykovTa, efehoBynaoayv pév TOVS 
TOAAOVS, OVK ELOOTUAS TA TPAG- 
TOmeva, Kat Epevyov, aAAWS Te Kal 
atetxigtov ovaons THS TOAcwS, KC. 

We have to remark here, as on 
former occasions of revolts among the 
dependent allies of Athens, that the 
general population of the allied city 
manifests no previous discontent nor 
any spontaneous disposition to revolt. 


who, if the government was democrati- 
cal, formed the oligarchical minority, 
but who formed the government itself, 
if oligarchical) conspire and bring in 
the Peloponnesian force, unknown to 
the body of the citizens, and thus leave 
to the latter no free choice. The real 
feeling towards Athens on the part of 
the body of the citizensis one of simple 
acquiescence, with little attachment 
on the one hand, yet no hatred or 
sense of practical suffering on the 
other. 
2 Thucyd. viii. 44: compare c. 57. 
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cannot so easily explain is—that they remained on the island 
without any movement or military action, and actually 

pie hauled their triremes ashore, for the space of no less 
fleet at than eighty days ; that is, from about the middle of 
race January to the end of March, 411 B.c. While their 
intrigues —_ powerful fleet of 94 triremes, superior to that of 
phernés— Athens at Samos, was thus lying idle, their allies in 
ons ee Chios were known to be suffering severe and increasing 
ae nanen distress, and repeatedly pressing for aid :* moreover 
the promise of sending to co-operate with Pharnabazus 

against the Athenian dependencies on the Hellespont remained 
unperformed.2 We may impute such extreme military slackness 
mainly to the insidious policy of Tissaphernés, now playing a 
double game between Sparta and Athens. He still kept up 
intelligence with the Peloponnesians at Rhodes—paralyzed their 
energies by assurances that the Phcenician fleet was actually on 
its way to aid them—and ensured the success of these intrigues by 
bribes distributed personally among the generals and the trierarchs. 
Even Astyochus the general-in-chief took his share in this corrupt 
bargain, against which not one stood out except the Syracusan Her- 
mokratés.2 Such prolonged inaction of the armament, at the 
moment of its greatest force, was thus not simply the fruit of honest 
mistake, like the tardiness of Nikias in Sicily, but proceeded from 
the dishonesty and personal avidity of the Peloponnesian officers. 
I have noticed, on more than one previous occasion, the many 
evidences which exist of the prevalence of personal corruption 
—even in its coarsest form, that of direct bribery—among the 
leading Greeks of all the cities, when acting individually. Of 
such evidences the incident here recorded is not the least 
remarkable. Nor ought this general fact ever to be forgotten by 
those who discuss the question between oligarchy and democracy, 
as it stood in the Grecian world. The confident pretensions put 
forth by the wealthy and oligarchical Greeks to superior virtue, 
public as well as private, and the quiet repetition, by various 
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writers modern and ancient, of the laudatory epithets implying 
such assumed virtue, are so far from being borne out by history, 
that these individuals were perpetually ready as statesmen to 
betray their countrymen, or as generals even to betray the 
interests of their soldiers, for the purpose of acquiring money 
themselves. Of course itis not meant that this was true of all 
of them ; but it was true sufficiently often to be reckoned upon 
as a contingency more than probable. If, speaking on the 
average, the leading men of a Grecian community were not 
above the commission of political misdeeds thus palpable, and of 
a nature not to be disguised even from themselves, far less would 
they be above the vices, always more or less mingled with 
self-delusion, of pride, power-secking, party-antipathy or sym- 
pathy, love of ease, &c. And if the community were to have 
any chance of guarantee against such abuses, it could only be by 
full licence of accusation against delinquents, and certainty of 
trial before judges identified in interest with the people themselves. 
Such were the securities which the Grecian democracies, especially 
that of Athens, tried to provide ; in a manner not always wise, 
still less always effectual, but assuredly justified, in the amplest 
manner, by the urgency and prevalence of the evil. Yet in the 
common representations given of Athenian affairs, this evil is 
overlooked or evaded ; the precautions taken against it are 
denounced as so many evidences of democratical ill-temper and 
injustice ; and the class of men, through whose initiatory action 
alone such precautions were enforced, are held up to scorn as 
demagogues and sycophants. Had these Peloponnesian generals 
and trierarchs, who under the influence of bribes wasted two 
important months in inaction, been Athenians, there might have 
been some chance of their being tried and punished ; though even 
at Athens the chance of impunity to offenders, through powerful 
political clubs and other sinister artifices, was much greater than 
it ought to have been. So little is it consistent with the truth, 
however often affirmed, that judicial accusation was too easy 
and judicial condemnation too frequent. When the judicial 
precautions provided at Athens are looked at, as they ought to 
be, side by side with the evil, they will be found imperfect 
indeed both in the scheme and in the working, but certainly 
neither uncalled-for nor over-severe. 
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CHAPTER LXILI, 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR—OLIGARCHY OF 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 


Axout a year elapsed between the catastrophe of the Athenians 
Rally of near Syracuse and the victory which they gained over 
Athens, the Milesians, on landing near Milétus (from 
g the 

yearaiter September, 413 B.c., to September, 412 B.c.). After 
ae reuse, the first of those two events, the complete ruin of 
B.C. 412. Athens had appeared both to her enemies and to 
herself impending and irreparable. But so astonishing, so rapid, 
and so energetic had been her rally, that at the time of the 
second she was found again carrying on a tolerable struggle, 
though with impaired resources and on a purely defensive 
system, against enemies both bolder and more numerous than 
ever. There is no reason to doubt that her foreign affairs might 
have gone on thus improving, had they not been endangered at 
this critical moment by the treason of a fraction of her own 
citizens—bringing her again to the brink of ruin, from which 
she was only rescued by the incompetence of her enemies. 

That treason took its first rise from the exile Alkibiadés. I 
Commence: have already recounted how this man, alike 
ment of the ynprincipled and energetic, had thrown himself with 
conspiracy ‘ Mas c 
ofthe Four his characteristic ardour into the service of Sparta, 
Hundred at 4nd had indicated to her the best means of aiding 
Alkibiadés. Syracuse, of inflicting positive injury upon Athens, 
and, lastly, of provoking revolt among the Ionic allies of the 
latter. It was by his boldness and personal connexions in Ionia 
that the revolt of Chios and Milétus had been determined. 

In the course of a few months, however, he had greatly lost 
the confidence of the Spartans. The revolt of the Asiatic 


dependencies of Athens had not been accomplished so easily and 
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rapidly as he had predicted : Chalkideus, the Spartan commander 
with whom he had acted, was defeated and slain near Milétus : 
the Ephor Endius, by whom he was chiefly protected, retained 
his offiée only for one year, and was succeeded by other Ephors’ 
just about the end of September or beginning of October, when 
the Athenians gained their second victory near Milétus, and were 
on the point of blocking up the town ; lastly, King Agis, the 
personal enemy of Alkibiadés, still remained to persecute him. 
Moreover, there was in the character of this remarkable man 
something so essentially selfish, vain, and treacherous, that no 
one could ever rely upon his faithful co-operation. Accordingly, 
as soon as any reverse occurred, that very energy and ability, 
which seldom failed him, made those with whom he acted the more 
ready to explain the mischance by supposing that he had 
betrayed them. 

It was thus that, after the defeat of Milétus, King Agis was 
enabled to discredit Alkibiadés as a traitor to Sparta ; ae 
upon which the new Ephors sent out at once Sots ei 
an order to the general Astyochus to put him to MU a... 
death. Alkibiades had now an opportunity of 
tasting the difference between Spartan and Athenian procedure. 
Though his enemies at Athens were numerous and virulent,— 
with all the advantage, so unspeakable in political warfare, of 
being able to raise the cry of irreligion against him,—yet the 
utmost which they could obtain was, that he should be summoned 
home to take his trial before the Dikastery. At Sparta, without 
any positive ground of crimination and without any idea of 
judicial trial, his enemies procure an order that he shall be put 
to death. 

Alkibiadés, however, got intimation of the order in time to 
retire to Tissaphernés, Probably he was forewarned Praesent 
by Astyochus himself, not ignorant that so monstrous retires 
a deed would greatly alienate the Chians and Milésians, vines ond 
nor foreseeing the full mischief which his desertion eae 
would bring upon Sparta. With that flexibility of of the 
character which enabled him at once to master and *°*4"* 
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take up a new position, Alkibiadés soon found means to insinuate 
himself into the confidence of the satrap. He began now to play 
a game neither Spartan nor Athenian, but Persian and anti- 
Hellenic: a game of duplicity to which Tissaphernés himself 
was spontaneously disposed, but to which the intervention of a 
dexterous Grecian negotiator was indispensable. It was by no 
means the interest of the Great King (Alkibiadés urged) to lend 
such effective aid to either of the contending parties as would 
enable it to crush the other: he ought neither to bring up the 
Pheenician fleet to the aid of the Lacedemonians, nor to furnish 
that abundant pay which would procure for them indefinite 
levies of new Grecian force. He ought so to feed and prolong 
the war, as to make each party an instrument of exhaustion and 
impoverishment against the other, and thus himself to rise on 
the ruins of both: first to break down the Athenian empire by 
means of the Peloponnesians, and afterwards to expel the 
Peloponnesians themselves, which might be effected with little 
trouble if they were weakened by a protracted previous struggle. 

Thus far Alkibiadés gave advice, as a Persian counsellor, not 
unsuitable to the policy of the court of Susa. But he 


He advises : : : : 
the satrap Seldom gave advice without some view to his own 
to assist profit, ambition, or antipathies. Cast off un- 


the Grecian ceremoniously by the Lacedzemonians, he was now 
Arties 


eartily— driven to seek restoration in his own country. To 
but his : : : : 
advice leans #¢ccomplish this object, it was necessary not only that 
bo wanas he should preserve her from being altogether ruined, 
ens, 


with a view but that he should present himself to the Athenians 
fo tis own as one who could, if restored, divert the aid of 

Tissaphernés from Lacedzeemén to Athens. Accord- 
ingly, he further suggested to the satrap, that while it was 
essential to his interest not to permit land power and maritime 
power to be united in the same hands, whether Jiacedzemonian or 
Athenian, it would nevertheless be found easier to arrange 
matters with the empire and pretensions of Athens, than with 
those of Lacedemén. Athens (he argued) neither sought nor 
professed any other object than the subjection of her own 
maritime dependencies, in return for which she would willingly 
leave all the Asiatic Greeks in the hands of the Great King ; 


1 Thucyd. viii. 45, 46. 
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while Sparta, forswearing all idea of empire, and professing 
ostentatiously to aim at the universal enfranchisement of every 
Grecian city, could not with the smallest consistency conspire to 
deprive the Asiatic Greeks of the same privilege. This view 
appeared to be countenanced by the objection which Theramenés 
and many of the Peloponnesian officers had taken to the first 
convention concluded by Chalkideus and Alkibiadés with 
Tissaphernés ; objections afterwards renewed by Lichas even 
against the second modified convention of Theramenés, and 
accompanied with an indignant protest against the idea of 
surrendering to the Great King all the territory which had been 
ever possessed by his predecessors.? 

All these latter arguments, whereby Alkibiadés professed to 
create in the mind of the satrap a preference for Gee 
Athens, were either futile or founded on false actsas 
assumptions. For on the one hand even Lichas pesqtator 
never refused to concur in surrendering the Asiatic puerner at 
Greeks to Persia; while on the other hand the 
empire of Athens, so long as she retained any empire, was pretty 
sure to be more formidable to Persia than any efforts undertaken 
by Sparta under the disinterested pretence of liberating generally 
the Grecian cities. Nor did Tissaphernés at all lend himself to 
any such positive impression: though he felt strongly the force 
of the negative recommendations of Alkibiadés—that he should 
do no more for the Peloponnesians than was sufficient to feed the 
war, without ensuring to them either a speedy or a decisive 
success: or rather, this duplicity was so congenial to his Oriental 
mind, that there was no need of Alkibiadés to recommend it. 
The real use of the Athenian exile, was to assist the satrap in 
carrying it into execution ; and to provide for him those plausible 
pretences and justifications, which he was to issue as a substitute 
for effective supplies of men and money. Established along with 
Tissaphernés at Magnesia—the same place which had been 
occupied about fifty years before by another Athenian exile, 
equally unprincipled and yet abler, Themistoklés—Alkibiadés 
served as interpreter of his views in all his conversations with 
the Greeks, and appeared to be thoroughly in his confidence: an 
appearance of which he took advantage to pass himself off falsely 
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upon the Athenians at Samos as having the power of turning 
Persian wealth to the aid of Athens. 

The first payment made by Tissaphernés, immediately after the 
Diminution C2Pture of Iasus and of the revolted Amorgés, to the 
of the rate Peloponnesians at Milétus, was at the rate of one 
niderby drachma per head. But notice was given that for the 
Devs future it would be reduced one-half ; a reduction for 
Pelopon- which Alkibiadés undertook to furnish a reason. 
seer The Athenians (he urged) gave no more than half a 
drachma ; not because they could not afford more, but because, 
from their long experience of nautical affairs, they had found 
that higher pay spoiled the discipline of the seamen by leading 
them into excesses and over-indulgence, as well as by inducing 
too ready leave of absence to be granted, in confidence that the 
high pay would bring back the men when called for! As he 
probably never expected that such subterfuges (employed at a 
moment when Athens was so poor that she could not even pay 
the half drachma per head) would carry conviction to any one— 
so he induced Tissaphernés to strengthen their effect by indivi- 
dual bribes to the generals and trierarchs—a mode of argument 
which was found effectual in silencing the complaints of all, with 
the single exception of the Syracusan Hermokratés. In regard 
to other Grecian cities who sent to ask pecuniary aid, and espe- 
cially Chios, Alkibiadés spoke out with less reserve. They had 
been hitherto compelled to contribute to Athens (he said), and 
now that they had shaken off this payment, they must not shrink 
from imposing upon themselves equal or even greater burthens 
in their own defence. Nor was it anything less (he added) than 
sheer impudence in the Chians, the richest people in Greece, if 
they required a foreign military force for their protection, to 
require at the same time that others should furnish the means of 
paying it.2 At the same time, however, he intimated—by way 
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of keeping up hopes for the future—that Tissaphernés was at 
present carrying on the war at his own cost; but if hereafter 
remittances should arrive from Susa, the full rate of pay wovld 
be resumed, with the addition of aid to the Grecian cities in any 
other way which could be reasonably asked. To this promise 
was added an assurance that the Phcenician fleet was now under 
equipment, and would shortly be brought up to their aid, so as 
to give them a superiority which would render resistance hope- 
less: an assurance not merely deceitful, but mischievous, since it 
was employed to dissuade them from all immediate action, and 
to paralyze their navy during its moments of fullest vigour and 
efficiency. Even the reduced rate of pay was furnished so irre- 
gularly, and the Peloponnesian force kept so starved, that the 
duplicity of the satrap became obvious to every one, and was 
only carried through by his bribery to the officers. 

While Alkibiadés, as the confidential agent and interpreter of 
Tissaphernés, was carrying on this anti-Peloponnesian 1 i iadas 
policy through the autumn and winter of 412—411 B.c. opens corre- 
—partly during the stay of the Peloponnesian fleet at *hondence 


with the 
Milétus, partly after it had moved to Knidus and Athenian 


Rhodes—he was at the same time opening corre- oe oe 
spondence with the Athenian officers at Samos. His Prsinates | 
breach with the Peloponnesians, as well as his osten- of an oli- 
sible position in the service of Tissaphernés, were facts Solniton 
well known among the Athenian armament; and his *¢ Athens. 
scheme was to procure both restoration and renewed power in 
his native city, by representing himself as competent to bring 
over to her the aid and alliance of Persia, through his ascendency 
over the mind of his satrap. His hostility to the democracy, 
however, was so generally known, that he despaired of accom- 
plishing his return unless he could connect it with an oligarchical 
revolution ; which, moreover, was not less gratifying to his 
sentiment of vengeance for the past, than to his ambition for the 
future. Accordingly he sent over a private message to the 


officers and trierarchs at Samos, several of them doubtless his 
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personal friends, desiring to be remembered to the “ best men” 
in the armament’—such was one of the standing phrases by 
which oligarchical men knew and described each other—and 
intimating his anxious wish to come again as a citizen among 
them, bringing with him Tissaphernés as their ally. But he 
would come only op condition of the formation of an oligarchical 
government ; nor would he ever again set foot amidst the odious 
democracy to whom he owed his banishment.? 
Such was the first originating germ of that temporary calamity, 
{ which so near brought Athens to absolute ruin, 
cea called the Oligarchy of Four Hundred: a suggestion 
belareewthe difrom dihie same exile who had already so deeply 
officers and wounded his country by sending Gylippus to Syracuse 
Alkiiadés. and the Lacedemonian garrison to Dekeleia. As yet, 
no man in Samos had thought of a revolution ; but the moment 
that the idea was thus started, the trierarchs and wealthy men in 
the armament caught at it with avidity. To subvert the demo- 
cracy for their own profit, and to be rewarded for doing so with 
the treasures of Persia as a means of carrying on the war against 
the Peloponnesians, was an extent of good fortune greater than 
they could possibly have hoped. Amidst the exhaustion of the 
public treasure at Athens, and the loss of tribute from her 
dependencies, it was now the private proprietors—and most of all 
the wealthy proprietors—upon whom the cost of military opera- 
tions fell ; from which burthen they here saw the prospect of 
relief, coupled with increased chance of victory. Elate with so 
tempting a promise, a deputation of them crossed over from 
Samos to the mainland to converse personally with Alkibiadés, 
who again renewed his assurances in person, that he would bring 
not only Tissaphernés, but the Great King himself, into active 
alliance and co-operation with Athens provided they would 
put down the Athenian democracy, which he affirmed that the 
king could not possibly trust.2 He doubtless did not omit to set 
forth the other side of the alternative—that if the proposition 
were refused, Persian aid would be thrown heartily into the 
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scale of the Peloponnesians ; in which case, there was no longer 
any hope of safety for Athens. 

On the return of the deputation with these fresh assurances, 
the oligarchical men in Samos came together, both in 
greater number and with redoubled ardour, to take 
their measures for subverting the democracy. They 
even ventured to speak of the project openly among 
the mass of the armament, who listened to it with 
nothing but aversion ; but who were silenced at least, 
though not satisfied, by being told that the Persian 
treasury would be thrown open to them on condition, and only 
on condition, that they would relinquish their democracy. Such 
was at this time the indispensable need of foreign money for the 
purposes of the war—such was the certainty of ruin, if the 
Persian treasure went to the aid of the enemy—that the most 
democratical Athenian might well hesitate when the alternative 
was thus laid before him. The oligarchical conspirators, 
however, knew well that they had the feeling of the armament 
altogether against them—that the best which they could expect 
from it was a reluctant acquiescence—and that they must accom- 
plish the revolution by their own hands and management. They 
formed themselves into a political confederacy (or Heteeria) for 
the purpose of discussing the best measures towards their end. 
It was resolved to send a deputation to Athens, with Peisander } 
at the head, to make known the new prospect and to put the 
standing oligarchical clubs (Hetzries) into active co-operation for 
the purpose of violently breaking up the democracy ; and further, 
to establish oligarchical governments in all the remaining 
dependencies of Athens. They imagined that these dependencies 


Oligarchical 
Athenians 
—the hete- 
ries or poli- 
tical clubs. 
Peisander is 
sent to push 
forward the 
conspiracy 
at Athens. 


1Tt is asserted in an Oration of 
Lysias (Orat. xxv. Ajmov Katadvoews 
*AmroAoyla, C. 3, p. 766 Reisk.) that 
Phrynichus and Peisander embarked 
in this oligarchical conspiracy for the 
purpose of getting clear of previous 
crimes committed under the democracy. 
But there is nothing to countenance 
such an assertion, and the narrative of 
Thucydidés gives quite a different 
colour to their behaviour. 

Peisander was now serving with 
the armament at Samos ; moreover his 
forwardness and energy (presently to 
be described) in taking the formidable 


initiative of putting down the Athenian 
democracy is to me quite sufficient 
evidence that the taunts of the comic 
writers against his cowardice are un- 
founded. Xenophon in the Symposion 
repeats this taunt (ii. 14), which also 
appears in Aristophanés, Eupolis, Plato 
Comicus, and others: see the passages 
collected in Meineke, Histor, Critic. 
Comicor. Grecorum, vol. i. p. 178, 


€: 
Modern writers on Grecian history 
often repeat such bitter jests as if they 
were so much genuine and trustworthy 
evidence against the person libelled. 
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would be thus induced to remain faithful to her, perhaps even 
that some of those which had already revolted might come back 
to their allegiance—when once she should be relieved from her 
democracy and placed under the rule of her “best and most 
virtuous citizens ”. 
Hitherto the bargain tendered for acceptance had been— 
subversion of the Athenian democracy and restoration 
aan at of Alkibiadés, on the one hand—against hearty co- 
peony operation, and a free supply of gold, from Persia, on 
the other. But what security was there that such 
bargain would be realized, or that when the first part should 
have been brought to pass, the second would follow? There was 
absolutely no security except the word of Alkibiadés: very little 
to be trusted, even when promising what was in his own power 
to perform, as we may recollect from his memorable dealing 
with the Lacedemonian envoys at Athens—and on the present 
occasion vouching for something in itself extravagant and pre- 
posterous. For what reasonable motive could be imagined to 
make the Great King shape his foreign policy according to the 
interests of Alkibiadés, or to inspire him with such lively 
interest in the substitution of oligarchy for democracy at Athens? 
This was a question which the oligarchical conspirators at Samos 
not only never troubled themselves to raise, but which they had 
every motive to suppress. The suggestion of Alkibiadés coin- 
cided fully with their political interest and ambition. Their 
object was to put down the democracy, and get possession of the 
government for themselves—a purpose, towards which the 
promise of Persian gold, if they could get it accredited, was 
inestimable as a stepping-stone, whether it afterwards turned out 
to be a delusion or not. The probability is, that having a strong 
interest in believing it themselves, and a still stronger interest in 
making others believe it, they talked each other into a sincere 
persuasion. Without adverting to this fact, we should be ata 
loss to understand how the word of such a man as Alkibiadés, on 
such a matter, could be so implicitly accepted as to set in motion 
a whole train of novel and momentous events. 
There was one man, and one man alone, so far as we know, who 
ventured openly to call it in question. This was Phrynichus, 
one of the generals of the fleet, who had recently given valuable 
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counsel after the victory of Milétus; a clear-sighted and saga- 
cious man, but personally hostile to Alkibiadés, and Opposition 


. ° : f Ph « 
thoroughly seeing through his character and projects. oF i 7uy™ 


Though Phrynichus was afterwards one of the chief Samos to 
organizers of the oligarchical movement, when tatorsandto 


it became detached from and hostile to Alki- Alkibiades. 
biadés, yet under the actual circumstances he discountenanced 
it altogether! Alkibiadés (he said) had no attachment to 
oligarchical government rather than to democratical ; nor could 
he be relied on for standing by it after it should have been set up. 
His only purpose was, to make use of the oligarchical conspiracy 
now forming for his own restoration ; which, if brought to pass, 
could not fail to introduce political discord into the camp—the 
greatest misfortune that could at present happen. As to the 
Persian king, it was unreasonable to expect that he would put 
himself out of his way to aid the Athenians, his old enemies, in 
whom he had no confidence—while he had the Peloponnesians 
present as allies, with a good naval force and powerful cities in 
his own territory, from whom he had never experienced either 
insult or annoyance. Moreover the dependencies of Athens— 
upon whom it was now proposed to confer, simultaneously with 
Athens herself, the blessing of oligarchical government—would 
receive that boon with indifference. Those who had already 
revolted would not come back ; those who yet remained faithful 
would not be the more inclined to remain so longer. Their 
object would be to obtain autonomy, either under oligarchy or 
democracy, as the case might be. Assuredly they would not 
expect better treatment from an oligarchical government at 
Athens than from a democratical; for they knew that those 
self-styled “good and virtuous” men, who would form the oli- 
garchy, were, as ministers of democracy, the chief advisers and 
instigators of the people to iniquitous deeds ; most commonly for 
nothing but their own individual profit. From an Athenian 
oligarchy, the citizens of these dependencies had nothing to 
expect but violent executions without any judicial trial; but 


1 Phrynichus is affirmed in an Ora- sycophancy, or false and vexatious 
tion of Lysias to have been originaily accusation before the Dikastery 
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under the democracy, they could obtain shelter and the means of 
appeal, while their persecutors were liable to restraint and 
chastisement, from the people and the popular Dikasteries. 
Such (Phrynichus affirmed on his own personal knowledge) was 
the genuine feeling among the dependencies of Athens! Having 
thus shown the calculations of the conspirators—as to Alkibiadés, 
as to Persia, and as to the allied dependencies—to be all illusory, 
Phrynichus concluded by entering his decided protest against 
adopting the propositions of Alkibiadés. 

But in this protest (borne out afterwards by the result) he stood 


Manceuvres nearly alone. The tide of opinion among the oligar- 
a chical conspirators ran so furiously the other way, 
petits that it was resolved to despatch Peisander and others 
chus aud immediately to Athens to consummate the oligarchical 
Alkibiadés. 


revolution as well as the recal of Alkibiadés ; and at 
the same time to propose to the people their new intended ally 
Tissaphernés. 

Phrynichus knew well what would be the consequence to him- 
self—if this consummation were brought about, as he foresaw 
that it probably would be—from the vengeance of his enemy 
Alkibiadés against his recent opposition. Satisfied that the latter 
would destroy him, he took measures for destroying Alkibiadés 
beforehand, even by a treasonable communication to the Lace- 
demonian admiral Astyochus at Milétus ; to whom he sent a 
secret account of the intrigues which the Athenian exile was 
carrying on at Samos to the prejudice of the Peloponnesians, 
prefaced with an awkward apology for this sacrifice of the in- 
terests of his country to the necessity of protecting himself against 


a 4 


: 1 Thucyd. Vili. 48. rds re Euppaxidas 
TOhets, ais UrerxngOar dy Thas dAryap- 
xtav, OTe SR Kat avroi ov dymoxpary- 
govrat, ev evdévar édy Ste ovdév maddAov 
ohiow ov@ at apeotynkviar mpooxwpy- 
govrat, ov8" ai Umapxovoar BeBarorepac 
€govtar* ov yap BovAjgecOar avrovs 
MeT OAvyapxias 7 Snmoxpatias SovAcverv 
MadAov, 7 60" OroTépov av TYXWoL TOV- 
Twv éhevOépous elvar. tovs Te KaAOVS 
Kayadous Ovopagoméevous ovK 
EA\dTow aVTOUS Vvomigav opior mpayyaTa 
Tapéfev Tov SHmov, mopraTas 
OvTas Kal €onynTas TOY KaK@YV 
TO SHuw, €€ Sv ra Trew avrovs 
wperetcOac: cai ro mwev em’ exeivors 


elvo, Kal akpiroe av Kat Brardrepov amo- 
Ovnoxev, tov te SHOW THwV TE 
Kkatabuyhy elvar kat exetvwry 
cadpovigtyv. Kat TaltTa Tap 
aAUTOV TAY Epywv ETLITAMEVAS 
Tas TéAeLS Tapas avTos eidévar, OTL OUTW 
vouiGovow. 

In taking the comparison between 
oligarchy and democracy in Greece, 
there is hardly any evidence more im- 
portant than this passage : a testimony 
to the comparative merit of democracy, 
pronounced by an oligarchical con- 
spirator, and sanctioned by an his- 
torian himself unfriendly to the 
democracy. 
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a personal enemy. But Phrynichus was imperfectly informed 
of the real character of the Spartan commander, or of his 
relations with Tissaphernés and Alkibiadés. Not merely was 
the latter now at Magnesia, under the protection of the satrap, 
and out of the power of the Lacedemonians, but Astyochus, a 
traitor to his duty through the gold of Tissaphernés, went up 
thither to show the letter of Phrynichus to the very person whom 
it was intended to expose. Alkibiadés forthwith sent intelligence 
to the generals and officers at Samos of the step taken by Phry- 
nichus, and pressed them to put him to death. 

The life of Phrynichus now hung by a thread, and was probably 
preserved only by that respect for judicial formalities so deeply 
rooted in the Athenian character. In the extremity of danger, 
he resorted to a still more subtle artifice to save himself. He 
despatched a second letter to Astyochus, complaining of the 
violation of confidence in regard to the former, but at the same 
time intimating that he was now willing to betray to the Lace- 
dzmonians the camp and armament at Samos. He invited 
Astyochus to come and attack the place, which was as yet un- 
fortified—explaining minutely in what manner the attack could 
be best conducted ; and he concluded by saying that this, as well 
as every other means of defence, must be pardoned to one whose 
life was in danger from a personal enemy. Foreseeing that 
Astyochus would betray this letter as he had betrayed the 
former, Phrynichus waited a proper time, and then revealed to 
the camp the intention of the enemy to make an attack, as if it 
had reached him by private information. He insisted on the 
necessity of immediate precautions, and himself as general 
superintended the work of fortification, which was soon com- 
pleted. Presently arrived a letter from Alkibiadés, communi- 
cating to the army that Phrynichus had betrayed them, and 
that the Peloponnesians were on the point of making an attack. 
But this letter, arriving after the precautions taken by order 
of Phrynichus himself had been already completed, was con- 
strued into a mere trick on the part of Alkibiadés himself, 
through his acquaintance with the intentions of the Pelopon- 
nesians, to raise a charge of treasonable correspondence against 
his personal enemy, The impression thus made by his second 
letter effaced the taint which had been left upon Phrynichus 
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by the first, insomuch that the latter stood exculpated on both 
charyes.? 


But Phrynichus, though thus successful in extricating himself, 
Procsedinia failed thoroughly in his manceuvre against the in- 


of Peisander fluence and life of Alkibiadés ; in whose favour the 
stronz-Oligarchical movement not only went on, but was 


opposition transferred from Samos to Athens. On arriving at 
among the 


eople both the latter place, Peisander and his companions laid 
oO the 


conspiracy before the public assembly the projects which had 


out penne been conceived by the oligarchs at Samos. The 
tion of people were invited to restore Alkibiadés and re- 
Alkibiadés. 


nounce their democratical constitution; in return 
for which, they were assured of obtaining the Persian king as an 
ally, and of overcoming the Peloponnesians.? Violent was the 
storm which these propositions raised in the public assembly. 
Many speakers rose in animated defence of the democracy ; few, 
if any, distinctly against it. The opponents of Alkibiadés 
indignantly denounced the mischief of restoring him, in violation 
of the laws, and in reversal of a judicial sentence; while the 
“umolpide and Kerykes, the sacred families connected with the 
Eleusinian mysteries which Alkibiadés had profaned, entered 
their solemn protest on religious grounds to the same effect. 
Against all these vehement opponents, whose impassioned in- 
vectives obtained the full sympathy of the assembly, Peisander 
had but one simple reply. He called them forward successively 
by name, and put to each the question—“ What hope have you 
of salvation for the city, when the Peloponnesians have a naval 
force against us fully equal to ours, together with a greater 
number of allied cities, and when the king as well as Tissaphernés 
are supplying them with money, while we have no money left ?— 
what hope have you of salvation, unless we can persuade the 
king to come over to our side?” The answer was a melancholy 


1 Thucyd. viii. 50, 51. 

2 In the speech made by Theramenés 
(the Athenian) during the oligarchy of 
Thirty, seven years afterwards, it is 
affirmed that the Athenian people 
voted the adoption of the oligarchy of 
Four Hundred, from being told that 
the Lacedemonians would never trust a 
democracy (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 45). 

This is thoroughly incorrect —a 


specimen of the loose assertion of 
speakers in regard to facts even not 
very long past. At the moment when 
Theramenés said this, the question, 
what political constitution at Athens 
the Lacedzemonians would please to 
tolerate, was all-important to the 
Athenians. Theramenés transfers the 
feelings of the present to the incidents 
of the past. 


So Fe & 
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negative, or perhaps not less melancholy silence. “Well, then 
(rejoined Peisander), that object cannot possibly be attained, 
unless we conduct our political affairs for the future in a more 
moderate way, and put the powers of government more into the 
hands of a few ; and unless we recall Alkibiadés, the only man 
now living who is competent to do the business. Under present 
circumstances, we surely shall not lay greater stress upon our 
political constitution than upon the salvation of the city; the 
rather as what we now enact may be hereafter modified, if it be 
found not to answer.” 

Against the proposed oligarchical change the repugnance of the 


assembly was alike angry and unanimous. But they 


; : ‘ jf Unwilling 

were silenced by the imperious necessity of the case, vote of the 
assembly to 

as the armament at Samos had been before; and felinquish 

admitting the alternative laid down by Peisander (as {per 

I have observed already), the most democratical under the 


citizen might be embarrassed as to his vote. Whether 
any speaker, like Phrynichus at Samos, arraigned the 
fallacy of the alternative, and called upon Peisander 
for some guarantee, better than mere asseveration, of 


promise of 
Persian aid 
for the war. 
Peisander 
is sent back 
to negotiate 
with 


the benefits to come, we are not informed. But the A/kibiadés. 
general vote of the assembly, reluctant and only passed in the 
hope of future change, sanctioned his recommendation.! He and 
ten other envoys, invested with full powers of negotiating with 
Alkibiadés and Tissaphernés, were despatched to Ionia imme- 
diately. Peisander at the same time obtained from the assembly 
a vote deposing Phrynichus from his command; under the 
accusation of having traitorously caused the loss of Iasus and the 
capture of Amorgés, after the battle of Milétus—but from the 
real certainty that he would prove an insuperable bar to all 
negotiations with Alkibiadés. Phrynichus, with his colleague 
Skironidés, being thus displaced, Leon and Diomedon were sent 
to Samos as commanders in their stead; an appointment, of 


1 Thucyd. viii. 54. 6 dé Sijuos ro pév 
TpaTov akovwy xareTas Ehepe TO Tepl 
Ts OAvyapxiass Tapas Sé Sidackdpuevos 
U7 Tov Tevodvdpov py etvar GAAnVY owTy- 
ptav, Seicas, kat dua EAT CwY ws 
Kai petaBadrctTar, évédwke. 

** Atheniensibus, imminente periculo 
belli, major salutis quam dignitatis 
curafuit. Itaque, permittente populo, 


imperium ad Senatum transfertur” 
(Justin, v. 8). 

Justin is correct, so far as this vote 
goes; but he takes no notice of the 
change of matters afterwards, when 
the establishment of the Four Hundred 
was consummated without the promised 
benefit of Persian alliance, and hy 
simple terrorism. 
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which, as will be presently seen, Peisander was far from 
anticipating the consequences. 

Before his departure from Asia, he took a step yet more 
Peisander important. He was well aware that the recent vote 
Teenie —a result of fear inspired by the war, representing a 
clubsat_ sentiment utterly at variance with that of the assembly, 
Athens into - ; : : 
organized and only procured as the price of Persian aid against 
acainstthe @ foreign enemy—would never pass into a reality by 
democracy. the spontaneous act of the people themselves. It was 
indeed indispensable as a first step ; partly as an authority to 
himself, partly also as a confession of the temporary weakness of 
the democracy, and as a sanction and encouragement for the 
oligarchical forces to show themselves. But the second step yet 
remained to be performed: that of calling these forces into 
energetic action—organizing an amount of violence sufficient to 
extort from the people actual submission in addition to verbal 
acquiescence—and thus as it were tying down the patient while 
the process of emasculation was being consummated. Peisander 
visited all the various political clubs, conspiracies, or Heteries, 
which were habitual and notorious at Athens; associations, 
bound together by oath, among the wealthy citizens, partly for 
purposes of amusement, but chiefly pledging the members to 
stand by each other in objects of political ambition, in judicial 
trials, in accusation or defence of official men after the period of 
office had expired, in carrying points through the public assembly, 
&c. Among these clubs were distributed most of “the best 
citizens, the good and honourable men, the elegant men, the men 
of note, the temperate, the honest and moderate men,”? &c., to 
employ that complimentary phraseology by which wealthy and 
anti-popular politicians have chosen to designate each other, in 
ancient as well as in modern times. And though there were 
doubtless individuals among them who deserved these appellations 
in their best sense, yet the general character of the clubs was 
not the less exclusive and oligarchical. In the details of political 
life, they had different partialities as well-as different antipathics, 
and were oftener in opposition than in co-operation with each 
other. But they furnished, when taken together, a formidable 


Loi BéATLoToL, oi Kadroxayaol, ot XaprévTes, Ot yvwpimor, ot THdppoves, Ke. : le 
parti honnéte et modéré, &c. 
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anti-popular force ; generally either in abeyance, or disseminated 
in the accomplishment of smaller political measures and separate 
personal successes—but capable, at a special crisis, of being 
evoked, organized, and put in conjoint attack, for the subversion 
of the democracy. Such was the important movement now 


initiated by Peisander. 


He visited separately each of these 


clubs, put them into communication with each other, and 
exhorted them all to joint aggressive action against their common 
enemy the democracy, at a moment when it was already in- 
timidated and might be finally overthrown.? 


1 About these fuvwuootas emi dixats 
kai apxais—political and judicial as- 
sociations—see above in this History, 
ch. xxxvii., ch. li.; see also Hermann 
Bittner, Geschichte der politischen 
ore zu Athen, pp. 75, 79, Leipsic, 

There seem to have been similar 
political clubs or associations at 
Carthage, exercising much influence, 
and holding perpetual banquets as a 
means of largess to the poor—Aristotel. 
Polit. ii. 8,2; Livy, xxxiii. 46; xxxiv. 
61; compare Kluge, ad Aristotel. de 
ce Carthag. pp. 46—127, Wratisl., 
1824. 

The like political associations were 
both of long duration among the nobil- 
ity of Rome, and of much influence for 
political objects as well as judicial 
success—‘‘ coitiones (compare Cicero 
pro Cluentio, c. 54, s. 148) honorum 
adipiscendorum causa facte—factiones 
—sodalitates”. The incident described 
in Livy (ix. 26) is remarkable. The 
Senate, suspecting the character and 
proceedings of these clubs, appointed 
the Dictator Menius (in 312 B.C.) as 
commissioner with full power to in- 
vestigate and deal with them. But 
such was the power of the clubs, in a 
case where they had a common inte- 
rest and acted in co-operation (as was 
equally the fact under Peisander at 
Athens), that they completely frus- 
trated the inquiry, and went on as 
before. ‘‘ Nec diutius, wt jit, quam dum 
recens erat, questio per clara nomina 
reorum viguit : inde labi coepit ad viliora 
capita, donec coitionibus factionibusque, 
adversus quas comparata erat, oppressa 
est” (Livy, ix. 26). Compare Dio 
Cass. xxxvii. 57, about the éra:pixa of 
the Triumvirs at Rome. Quintus 
Cicero (de Petition. Consulat. c. 5) says 
to his brother the orator—‘‘ Quod si 


satis grati homines essent, hec omnia 
(i.e. all the subsidia necessary for 
success in his coming election) tibi 
parata esse debebant, sicut parata esse 
confido. Nam hoc biennio quatuor 
sodalitates civium ad ambitionem gra- 
tiosissimorum tibi obligasti eee 
Horum in causis ad te deferundis 
quidnam eorum soddles tibt receperint et 
confirmarint, scio ; nam interfui.” 

See Th. Mommsen, De Collegiis et 
Sodaliciis Romanorum, Kiel, 1843, ch. 
iii. sect. 5, 6,7; also the Dissertation 
of Wunder, inserted in the Onomasti- 
con Tullianum of Orelli and Baiter, in 
the last volume of their edition of 
Cicero, pp. 200—210, ad Ind. Legum ; 
Lex Licinia de Sodalitiis. 

As an example of these clubs or 
conspiracies for mutual support in 
fvvwmogiar émi Sicars (not including 
apxats, so far as we can make out), we 
may cite the association called ot 
Eixadets made known to us by an 
Inscription recently discovered in 
Attica, and published first in Dr. 
Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, p. 
228; next in Ross, Die Demen von 
Attica, Preface, p. v. These Hixadets 
are an association, the members of 
which are bound to each other by a 
common oath, as well as by a curse 
which the mythical hero of the as- 
sociation, Kikadeus, is supposed to 
have imprecated (évavriov tH apa jv 
Eixadevs emnpacato)—they possess com- 
mon property, and it was held contrary 
to the oath for any of the members to 
enter into a pecuniary process against 
the xowdy: compare analogous obli- 
gations among the Roman Sodales, 
Mommsen, p. 4. Some members had 
violated their obligation upon this 
point : Polyxenus had attacked them 
at law for false witness: and the 
general body of the Eikadeis pass a 
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Having taken other necessary measures towards the same 
Peisander PUFposey Peisander left Athens with his colleagues to 
leaves enter upon his negotiation with Tissaphernés. But 
Athens for : - 

Samos— the co-operation and aggressive movement of the clubs 
Antiphon which he had originated were prosecuted with in- 
manage- creased ardour during his absence, and even fell into 
ment of the : ° : 
oligarchical hands more organizing and effective than his own. 
oh’. Therhetorical teacher Antiphon, of the deme Rhamnus, 
nés and took it in hand especially, acquired the confidence of 
Phrynichus. c 4 

the clubs, and drew the plan of campaign against the 
democracy. He was a man estimable in private life and not open 


to pecuniary corruption: in other respects, of pre-eminent ability, 
in contrivance, judgment, speech, and action. The profession to 
which he belonged, generally unpopular among the democracy, 
excluded him from taking rank as a speaker either in the public 
assembly or the dikastery : for a rhetorical teacher, contending 
in either of them against a private speaker (to repeat a remark 
already once made), was considered to stand at the same unfair 
advantage as a fencing-master fighting a duel with a gentleman 
would be held to stand in modern times. Himself thus debarred 
from the showy celebrity of Athenian political life, Antiphon 
became only the more consummate, as a master of advice, calcula- 
tion, scheming, and rhetorical composition, to assist the celebrity 


vote of thanks to him for so doing, 
choosing three of their members to 
assist him in the cause before the 
Dikastery (ottuves ouvvaywviovvTar TO 
éregkynpmev@ Tots mapTvat): compare 
the éra:piac alluded to in Demosthenés 
(cont. Theokrin. c. 11, p. 1335) as assist- 
ing Theokrinés before the Dikastery 
and intimidating the witnesses. 

The Guilds in the European cities 
during the middle ages, usually sworn 
to by every member and called Con- 
jurationes Amicitie, bear in many 
respects a resemblance to these évvwu- 
ogiat; though the judicial proceedings 
in the medieval cities, being so much 
less popular than at Athens, narrowed 
their range of interference in this 
direction: their political importance 
however was quite equal. (See Wilda, 
Das Gilden-Wesen des Mittelalters, 
Abschn. ii. p. 167, &c.) 

‘““Omnes autem ad Amicitiam per- 
tinentes ville per fidem et sacramentum 
firmaverunt> quod unus_ subveniat 


alteri tanquam fratri suo in utili et 
honesto” (ibid. p. 148). 

1 The person described by Krito in 
the Euthydémus of Plato (c. 31, p. 
305 C.) as having censured Sokratés 
for conversing with Euthydémus and 
Dionysoddérus, is presented exactly 
like Antiphon in Thucydidés—jx.ora 
vy tov Alia pytwp* ovdé oipat moore 
avTov em duxagry pov avaBeBynkévar* aAXd’ 
évalew avtév pact mepi TOU mpayuaros, 
vy tov Ala, Kai Secvoy elvar Kat decvovs 
Aoyous Evy TiOévac. 

Heindorf thinks that Isokratés is 
here meant: Groen van Prinsterer 
talks of Lysias ; Winkelmann, of 
Thrasymachus. The description would 
fit Antiphon as well as either of these 
three : though Stallbaum may perhaps 
be right in supposing no particular 
individual to have been in the mind of 
Plato. 

oi ouvdtketvy émiordpevor, whom 
Xenophon specifies as being so emi- 
nently useful to a person engaged in 
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of others; insomuch that his silent assistance in political and 
judicial debates, as a sort of chamber-counsel, was highly appre- 
ciated and largely paid. Now such were precisely the talents 
required for the present occasion ; while Antiphon, who hated 
the democracy for having hitherto kept him in the shade, gladly 
bent his full talents towards its subversion. 

Thus efficient was the man to whom Peisander in departing 
chiefly confided the task of organizing the anti-popular clubs, for 
the consummation of the revolution already in immediate prospect. 
His chief auxiliary was Theramenés, another Athenian, now first 
named, of eminent ability andcunning. His father (either natural 
or by adoption), Agnon, was one of the Probfli, and had formerly 
been founder of Amphipolis. Even Phrynichus—whose sagacity 
we have already had occasion to appreciate, and who from hatred 
towards Alkibiadés had pronounced himself decidedly against the 
oligarchical movement at Samos—became zealous in forwarding 
the movement at Athens, after his dismissal from the command. 
He brought to the side of Antiphon and Theramenés a contriving 
head not inferior to theirs, coupled with daring and audacity even 
superior. Under such skilful leaders, the anti-popular force of 
Athens was organized with a deep skill, and directed with a 
dexterous wickedness, never before witnessed in Greece. 

At the time when Peisander and the other envoys reached Ionia 
(seemingly about the end of January or beginning of ypiitary 
February, 411 B.c.), the Peloponnesian fleet had operations 

° SA : near the 
already quitted Milétus and gone to Knidus and Asiatic 
Rhodes, on which latter island Leon and Diomedon °S* 
made some hasty descents, from the neighbouring island of 
Chalké. At the same time, the Athenian armament at Chios 
was making progress in the siege of that place and the construc- 
tion of the neighbouring fort at Delphinium. Pedaritus, the 
Lacedzemonian governor of the island, had sent pressing messages 
to solicit aid from the Peloponnesians at Rhodes, but no aid 
arrived ; and he therefore resolved to attempt a general sally 
and attack upon the Athenians, with his whole force foreign as 
well as Chian. Though at first he obtained some success, the 
battle ended in his complete defeat and death, with great 


a law-suit, are probably the persons tery effectively in support of his cass 
who know how to address the Dikas- (Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 51) 
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slaughter of the Chian troops, and with the loss of many whose 
shields were captured in the pursuit.1. The Chians, now reduced 
to greater straits than before, and beginning to suffer severely 
from famine, were only enabled to hold out by a partial rein- 
forcement soon afterwards obtained from the Peloponnesian 
guard-ships at Milétus. A Spartan named Leon, who had come 
out in the vessel of Antisthenés as one of the Epibate or Marines, 
conducted this reinforcing squadron of 12 triremes (chiefly 
Thurian and Syracusan) succeeding Pedaritus in the general 
command of the island.” 

It was while Chios seemed thus likely to be recovered by 


Negotia.  Athens—and while the superior Peloponnesian fleet 
vost ne was paralyzed at Rhodes by Persian intrigues and 
with bribes—that Peisander arrived in Ionia to open his 
Alkibiadés. 


negotiations with Alkibiadés and Tissaphernés. He 
was enabled to announce that the subversion of the democracy at 
Athens was already begun and would soon be consummated: and 
he now required the price which had been promised in exchange 
—Persian alliance and aid to Athens against the Peloponnesians. 
But Alkibiadés knew well that he had promised what he had not 
the least chance of being able to perform. The satrap had 
appeared to follow his advice—or had rather followed his own 
inclination, employing Alkibiadés as an instrument and auxiliary 
—in the endeavour to wear out both parties, and to keep them 
nearly on an equality until each should ruin the other. But he 
was no way disposed to identify himself with the cause of 
Athens, nor to break decidedly with the Peloponnesians— 


1 Thucyd. viii. 55, 56. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 61. érvxov dé Ere ev 
‘Pddw ovros ’Aatudxou ex TIS MtAyjtov 
Aéovra Te avdpa Sraptiatyy, os “Avtic- 
Oévet emeBatns évvérrAa, rodtov 
KEKOMLOMEVOL MeTa TOV Iledapttov Oavatov 
epxoyras &e. 

do not see why the word émBarys 
should not be construed here, as else- 
where, in its ordinary sense of miles 
classiarius. The commentators (see 
the notes of Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and 
Goller) start difficulties which seem to 
me of little importance; and they 
imagine divers new meanings, for none 
of which any authority is produced, 
We ought not to wonder that a common 
miles classiarius or marine (being a 
Spartan citizen) should be appointed 


commander at Chios, when (a few 
chapters afterwards) we find Thrasy- 
bulus at Samos promoted, from being 
a common hoplite in the ranks, to be 
one of the Athenian generals (viii. 73). 
The like remark may be made on 
the passage cited from Xenophon 
(Hellenic. i. 3, 17), about Hegesandridas 
—émiBatys @v Muvddpov, where also 
the commentators reject the common 
meaning (see Schneider’s note in the 
Addenda to his edition of 1791, p. 97). 
The participle Sv in that passage must 
be considered as an inaccurate substi- 
tute for yeyevnuévos, since Mindarus 
was dead at the time. Hegesandidras 
had been among the epibatz of Min- 
darus, and was now in command of a 
squadron on the coast of Thrace. 
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especially at a moment when their fleet was both the greater of 
the two, and in occupation of an island close to his own satrapy. 
Accordingly Alkibiadés, when summoned by the Athenian 
envoys to perform his engagement, found himself in a dilemma 
from which he could only escape by one of his characteristic 
manceuvres. 

Receiving the envoys himself in conjunction with Tissaphernés, 
and speaking on behalf of the latter, he pushed his ee 
demands to an extent which he knew that the Alkibiadés 
Athenians would never concede; in order that the >2¢,°*48 


gerates his 


rupture might seem to be on their side and not demands 

. . 3 ; with a view 
on his. First, he required the whole of Ionia to be of breaking 
conceded to the Great King; next, all the neigh- eels a 


bouring islands, with some other items besides.! Mmdignation 
Vee: : of the 

Large as these requisitions were, comprehending the oligarchs. 

cession of Lesbos and Samos as well as Chios, and re- 2@#nsthim. 
placing the Persian monarchy in the condition in which it had 
stood in 496 B.c. before the Ionic revolt, Peisander and his 
colleagues granted them all: so that Alkibiadés was on the point 
of seeing his deception exposed and frustrated. At last he 
bethought himself of a fresh demand, which touched Athenian 
pride as well as Athenian safety in the tenderest place. He 
required that the Persian king should be held free to build ships 
of war in unlimited number, and to keep them sailing along the 
coast as he might think fit, through all these new portions of 
territory. After the immense concessions already made, the 
envoys not only rejected this fresh demand at once, but resented 
it as an insult which exposed the real drift and purpose of Alki- 
biadés. Not merely did it cancel the boasted treaty (called the 
peace of Kallias) concluded about forty years before between 
Athens and Persia, and limiting the Persian ships of war to the 
sea eastward of Phasélis, but it extinguished the maritime 
empire of Athens, and compromised the security of all the coasts 
and islands of the Aigean. To see Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, &c., 
in possession of Persia, was sufficiently painful ; but if there came 
to be powerful Persian fleets on these islands, it would be the 


1Thucyd. viii. 56. "Iwviay Te yap What these et cetera comprehended 
maoav nétovv did0q8ar, kat abdes vijgous we cannot divine. The demand was 
Te Emikeievas Kat GAA, ols ovK évay- certainly ample enough without 
Tiovusevwy tov "APnvalwy, &. them. 
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certain precursor and means of further conquests to the westward, 
and would revive the aggressive dispositions of the Great King 
as they had stood at the beginning of the reign of Xerxés. 
Peisander and his comrades, abruptly breaking off the debate, 
returned to Samos ;—indignant at the discovery, which they now 
made for the first time, that Alkibiadés had juggled them from 
the outset, and was imposing conditions which he knew to be 
inadmissible." They still appear however to have thought that 
Alkibiadés acted thus, not because he could not, but because he 
would not, bring about the alliance under discussion.? They sus- 
pected him of playing false with the oligarchical movement which 
he had himself instigated, and of projecting the accomplishment 
of his own restoration, coupled with the alliance of Tissaphernés, 
into the bosom of the democracy which he had begun by 
denouncing. Such was the light in which they presented his 
conduct ; venting their disappointment in invectives against his 
duplicity, and in asseverations that he was, after all, unsuitable 
for a place in oligarchical society. Such declarations, when 
circulated at Samos, to account for their unexpected failure in 
realizing the hopes which they had raised, created among the 
armament an impression that Alkibiadés was really favourable to 
the democracy ; at the same time leaving unabated the prestige 
of his unbounded ascendency over Tissaphernés and the Great 
King. We shall presently see the effects resulting from this belief. 

Immediately after the rupture of the negotiations, however, 


Reconcilia- the satrap took a step well-calculated to destroy the 
pon be as hopes of the Athenians altogether, so far as Persian 
saphernés aid was concerned. Though persisting in his policy 
and the : ae Bs ° 

Peloponne- Of lending no decisive assistance to either party, and 


oo of merely prolonging the war so as to enfeeble both, 


1 Thue. viii. 56. vais jéiov éav Baot- real fact and not a boastful fiction ; 


Aéa movetobar, Kal mapamActy THY EaVTOV 
YY, OT av Kat Ooats av BovAnTat. 

In my judgment éavrod is decidedly 
the proper reading here, not éavrav. 
I agree in this respect with Dr. Arnold, 
Bekker, and Gdller. 

In a former volume of this History 
I have shown reasons for believing (in 
opposition to Mitford, Dahlmann, and 
others) that the treaty called by the 
name of Kallias, and sometime mis- 
called by the name of Kimén, was a 


see ch. xlv. 

The note of Dr. Arnold, though 
generally just, gives an inadequate 
representation of the strong reasons 
of Athens for rejecting and resenting 
this third demand. 

2Thucyd. viii. 63. Kat év opioww 
avTots dua ot év TH Sdéuw Tov A@nvatwy 
Kotvohoyovpevor eoxépavTo, “AAKiBradyy 
pev, Eeweconmep ov BovAcTat, cay 
(kat yap ovK émityScrov avTov elvar Es 
e@Arcyapxiav edGciv), KE. 
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he yet began to fear he was pushing matters too far against the 
Peloponnesians, who had now been two months inactive at 
Rhodes, with their large fleet hauled ashore. He had no treaty 
with them actually in force, since Lichas had disallowed the two 
previous conventions ; nor had he furnished them with pay or 
maintenance. His bribes to the officers had hitherto kept the 
armament quiet; yet we do not distinctly see how so large a 
body of men found subsistence. He was now, however, apprised 
that they could find subsistence no longer, and that they would 
probably desert, or commit depredations on the coast of his 
satrapy, or perhaps be driven to hasten on a general action with 
the Athenians, under desperate circumstances. Under such ap- 
prehensions he felt compelled to put himself again in communi- 
cation with them, to furnish them with pay, and to conclude 
with them a third convention, the proposition of which he 
had refused to entertain at Knidus. He therefore went to 
Kaunus, invited the Peloponnesian leaders to Milétus, and 
concluded with them, near that town, a treaty to the following 
effect :— 

“Tn this 13th year of the reign of Darius, and in the ephorship 
of Alexippidas at Lacedzemén, a convention is hereby pyira con. 
concluded by the Lacedemonians and their allies, vention 
with Tissaphernés and Hieramenés and the sons of cise 
Pharnakés, respecting the affairs of the king and of *e™. 
the Lacedeemonians and their allies. The territory of the king, 
as much of it as is in Asia, shall belong to the king. Let the 
king determine as he chooses respecting his own territory. The 
Lacedeemonians and their allies shall not approach the king’s 
territory with any mischievous purpose—nor shall the king ap- 
proach that of the Lacedemonians and their allies with any 
like purpose. If any one among the Lacedemonians or their 
allies shall approach the king’s territory with mischievous pur- 
pose, the Lacedemonians and their allies shall hinder him: if 
any one from the king’s territory shall approach the Lacede- 
monians or their allies with mischievous purpose, the king shall 


1 Thucyd. viii. 44—57. Intwoparallel But this was only during the summer 
cases, one in Chios, the other in Kor- (see Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 1; vi. 2, 37), 
kyra, the seamen of an unpaid arma- while the stay of the Peloponnesians 
ment found subsistence by hiring at Rhodes was from January to 
themselves out for agricultural labour. March. 
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hinder him. Tissaphernés shall provide pay and maintenance, 
for the fleet now present, at the rate already stipulated, until the 
king’s fleet shall arrive ; after that it shall be at the option of the 
Lacedemonians to maintain their own fleet if they think fit—or 
if they prefer, Tissaphernés shall furnish maintenance, and at the 
close of the war the Lacedemonians shall repay to him what they 
have received. After the king’s fleet shall have arrived, the two 
fleets shall carry on war conjointly, in such manner as shall 
seem good to Tissaphernés and the Lacedzmonians and their 
allies. If they choose to close the war with the Athenians, they 
shall close it only by joint consent.”? 

In comparing this third convention with the two preceding, 


rite we find that nothing is now stipulated as to any terri- 


vention tory except the continent of Asia; which is insured 
compared —_ unreservedly to the king, of course, with all the Greek 
bye mee residents planted upon it. But by a diplomatic finesse, 


the terms of the treaty imply that this is not all the 
territory which the king is entitled to claim—though nothing is 
covenanted as to any remainder.? Next, this third treaty includes 
Pharnabazus (the son of Pharnakés) with his satrapy of Dasky- 
lium ; and Hieramenés, with his district, the extent and position 
of which we do not know; while in the former treaties no other 
satrap except Tissaphernés had been concerned. We must re- 
collect that the Peloponnesian fleet included those 27 triremes, 
which had been brought across by Kalligeitus expressly for the 
aid of Pharnabazus ; and, therefore, that the latter now naturally 
became a party to the general operations. Thirdly, we here find, 
for the first time, formal announcement of a Persian fleet about 
to be brought up as auxiliary to the Peloponnesians. This was a 
promise which the satrap now set forth more plainly than before, 
to amuse them, and to abate the mistrust which they had begun 
to conceive of his sincerity. It served the temporary purpose of 
restraining them from any immediate act of despair hostile to his 
interests, which was all that he looked for. While he renewed 
his payments, therefore, for the moment, he affected to busy him- 
self in orders and preparations for the fleet from Phoenicia.’ 


1 Thucyd. viii. 58. A€ws etvar* Kat TEpL THS XOPas THS EavTOD 
2 Thucyd. viii. 58. xXapav tiv Baot- Bovdcvérw Bacrrevs ows BovAcra. 
A€ws, O79 THS "ATias é€aTi, Pace 3 Thucyd. viii. 59. 
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The Peloponnesian fleet was now ordered to move from Rhodes, 
Before it quitted that island, however, envoys came Hasse 
thither from Eretria and from Orépus; which latter Grtpus by 
place (a dependency on the north-eastern frontier of “*2ens- 
Attica), though protected by an Athenian garrison, had recently 
been surprised and captured by the Beotians. The loss of Orépus 
much increased the facilities for the revolt of Eubcea ; and these 
envoys came to entreat aid from the Peloponnesian fleet, to second 
the island in that design. The Peloponnesian commanders, how- 
ever, felt themselves under prior obligation to relieve the sufferers 
at Chios, towards which island they first bent their course. But 
they had scarcely passed the Triopian cape, when they saw the 
Athenian squadron from Chalké dogging their motions, Though 
there was no wish on either side for a general battle, yet they saw 
evidently that the Athenians would not permit them to pass by 
Samos, and get to the relief of Chios, without a battle. Renounc- 
ing therefore the project of relieving Chios, they again concentrated 
their force at Milétus; while the Athenian fleet was also again 
united at Samos.? It was about the end of March, 411 B.c., that 
the two fleets were thus replaced in the stations which they had 
occupied four months previously. 

After the breach with Alkibiadés, and still more after this 
manifest reconciliation of Tissaphernés with the Pelo- Peisander 
ponnesians, Peisander and the oligarchical conspirators 84 his col- 


f leagues. 
at Samos had to reconsider their plan of action. They persist in 


would not have begun the movement at first, had they chieal ear 
not been instigated by Alkibiadés, and furnished by ‘Ary, 
him with the treacherous delusion of Persian alliance Alkibiadés. 
to cheat and paralyze the people. They had indeed motives 
enough, from their own personal ambition, to originate it of 
themselves, apart from Alkibiadés; but without the hopes— 
equally useful for their purpose whether false or true—connected 
with his name, they would have had no chance of achieving the 
first step. Now, however, that first step had been achieved, 
before the delusive expectation of Persian gold was dissipated. 
The Athenian people had been familiarized with the idea of a 
subversion of their constitution, in consideration of a certain 


price ; it remained to extort from them at the point of the sword, 
4 Thucyd. viii. 60. 
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without paying the price, what they had thus consented to sell. 
Moreover the leaders of the scheme felt themselves already com- 
promised, so that they could not recede with safety. They had 
sep in motion their partisans at Athens, where the system of 
murderous intimidation (though the news had not as yet reached 
Samos) was already in full swing: so that they felt constrained 
to persevere as the only chance of preservation to themselves. At 
the same time, all that faint pretence of public benefit, in the 
shape of Persian alliance, which had been originally attached to 
it and which might have been conceived to enlist in the scheme 
some timid patriots, was now entirely withdrawn. Nothing 
remained except a naked, selfish, and unscrupulous scheme of 
ambition, not only ruining the freedom of Athens at home, but 
crippling and imperilling her before the foreign enemy at a 
moment when her entire strength was scarcely adequate to the 
contest. The conspirators resolved to persevere, at all hazards, 
both in breaking down the constitution and in carrying on the 
foreign war. Most of them being rich men, they were content 
(Thucydidés observes) to defray the cost out of their own purses, 
now that they were contending, not for their country, but for 
their own power and profit.” 

They lost no time in proceeding to execution, immediately 


They at- after returning to Samos from the abortive conference 
dg pee with Alkibiadés. While they despatched Peisander 
democracy with five of the envoys back to Athens, to consummate 
at Samos— : . 

assassina- What was already in progress there—and the remain- 
ae ing five to oligarchize the dependent allies—they 
and others. organized all their partisan force in the armament, 
and began to take measures for putting down the democracy in 


Samos itself. That democracy had been the product of a forcible 
revolution, effected about ten months before by the aid of three 
Athenian triremes. It had since preserved Samos from revolting, 
like Chios: it was now the means of preserving the democracy at 


1See Aristotel. Politic. v. 3,8. He * Thucyd. viii. 63. avrovs de emt 


cites this revolution as an instance of 
one begun by deceit, and afterwards 
consummated by force—olov émi tav 
TETPAKOTLOY Tov Sypov e€qmarnray, dac- 
KOVTES Tov Bacirea XpnMaTe mape fev 
mpos TOV mWOAEMOV TOV mpos Aaxedat- 
Movious* Wevoapevor dé, Karéxetv Emetp- 
@VTO THY TOALTELaP. 


ohav avuT@OV, @ $ non kat Kevdvu- 
vEvVOVTaS, opgv orm Tpome ) aveOn- 
TET aL Ta TpayLar a, Kal TA Tou ToAEKOU 
apa. avTeXELy, Kat erhepe avTovs mpo- 
Ovpws Xpymata, kat nv te a&Ao dén, os 
ovKért AAAOLS } THiLgLv aVTOLS 
TOAALTWOOUYTAS. 
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Athens itself. The partisans of Peisander, finding it an invincible 
obstacle to their views, contrived to gain over a party of the 
leading Samians now in authority under it, Three hundred of 
these latter, a portion of those who ten months before had risen 
in arms to put down the pre-existing oligarchy, now enlisted as 
conspirators along with the Athenian oligarchs, to put down the 
Samian democracy, and get possession of the government for them- 
selves, The new alliance was attested and cemented, according 
to genuine oligarchical practice, by a murder without judicial 
trial, or an assassination—for which a suitable victim was at hand. 
The Athenian Hyperbolus, who had been ostracized some years 
before by the coalition of Nikias and Alkibiadés, together with 
their respective partisans—ostracized (as Thucydidés tells us) not 
from any fear of his power and over-transcendent influence, but 
from his bad character and from his being a disgrace to the city— 
and thus ostracized by an abuse of the institution—was now 
resident at Samos. He represented the demagogic and accusatory 
eloquence of the democracy, the check upon official delinquency ; 
so that he served as a common object of antipathy to Athenian 
and Samian oligarchs. Some of the Athenian partisans, headed 
by Charminus, one of the generals, in concert with the Samian 
conspirators, seized Hyperbolus and put him to death ; seemingly 
with some other victims at the same time. 

But though these joint assassinations served as a pledge to each 


section of the conspirators for the fidelity of the other The demo- 
in respect to further operations, they at the same time orate SD 
gave warning to opponents. Those leading men at sustained 
: by the 
Samos who remained attached to the democracy, a‘thenian 
armament. 


looking abroad for defence against the coming attack, 
made earnest appeal to Leon and Diomedon, the two generals 
most recently arrived from Athens in substitution for Phrynichus 


1 Thucyd. Vili. 73. Kat "YrépBorsv ré rotavta évvérpafov must mean that 


Tia TOV "AOnvaiov, (20x Onpov avOpwrov, 
waoTpakiguévoy ov dia Suvdpews Kat 
afiwmaros pofor, adda dua Tovnpiav 
Kat aioxvryy ™s TOAEWS, amoKTetvovat 
Mera Xappivov Te évos TOV oTpary Ov 
kai TLWWY TwV Tapa opiow "AOnvaiwy, 
more didovtes avTois, Kat adrAdAa 
mer autor TOLaUTA fvvémpa- 
fav, tois te mAcloow wpynvto émuti- 
OecOar. 

I presume that the words daddo 


6 


other persons were assassinated along 
with Hyperbolus. 

The incorrect manner in which Mr. 
Mitford recounts these proceedings at 
Samos has been properly commented 
on by Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. ch. 
Xxviil. vol. iv. p. 30). It is the more 
surprising, See ‘the phrase pera Xap- 
pivov, Which Mr. Mitford has mis- 
understood, is explained in a special 
note of Duker. 


17 


= 
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and Skironidés-—men sincerely devoted to the democracy, and 
adverse to all oligarchical change—as well as to the trierarch 
Thrasyllus, to Thrasybulus (son of Lykus) then serving as a 
hoplite, and to many others of the pronounced democrats and 
patriots in the Athenian armament. They made appeal, not 
simply in behalf of their own personal safety and of their own 
democracy, now threatened by conspirators of whom a portion 
were Athenians, but also on grounds of public interest to Athens ; 
since, if Samos became oligarchized, its sympathy with the Athe- 
nian democracy and its fidelity to the alliance would be at an end. 
At this moment the most recent events which had occurred at 
Athens (presently to be told) were not known, and the democracy 
was considered as still subsisting there.’ 

To stand by the assailed democracy of Samos, and to preserve 
The Athe- the island itself, now the mainstay of the shattered 
man Parali Athenian empire, were motives more than sufficient 
of the to awaken the Athenian leaders thus solicited. Com- 
oligarchical ; : 
conspiracy Mencing a personal canvass among the soldiers and 
atSamos. seamen, and invoking their interference to avert the 
overthrow of the Samian democracy, they found the general 
sentiment decidedly in their favour, but most of all among the 
Parali, or crew of the consecrated public trireme called the 
Paralus. These men were the picked seamen of the state ; each 
of them not merely a freeman, but a full Athenian citizen ; 
receiving higher pay than the ordinary seamen, and known as 
devoted to the democratical constitution, with an active repug- 
nance to oligarchy itself as well as to everything which scented 
of it.2 The vigilance of Leon and Diomedon on the defensive 
side counteracted the machinations of their colleague Charminus, 
along with the conspirators ; and provided, for the Samian de- 
mocracy, faithful auxiliaries constantly ready for action. Presently 
the conspirators made a violent attack to overthrow the govern- 
ment ; but though they chose their own moment and opportunity, 


1 Thucyd. viii. 73, 74.  ovx n&tovy éAcvOepous mavtas . - &v TH vyt 
mepidety avTovs opis te Svapbapevras, mA€ovTas, Kat aet dn HT OTE oALYap- 
kat Sduov “A@nvalots aAdAoTpiwcicay, Xia Kal MY TWapoVvTgyH EWLKELME- 


&e. vous 
: ov yap Hoeody mw TOUS TETPA- Peitholaus called the Paralus pdn- 
koaious a&pxovras, &e. adov Tov dSymov, “the club, staff, or 


2 Thucyd. viii. 78. Kai obx Hxuora mace of the people mi (Aristotel. Rhe- 
Tovs ILapaAous, avdpas A@nvaiovs te kai toric. iii. 3). 
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they still found themselves thoroughly worsted in the struggle, 
especially through the energetic aid of the Parali. Thirty of 
their number were slain in the contest, and three of the most 
guilty afterwards condemned to banishment. The victorious 
party took no further revenge, even upon the remainder of the 
three hundred conspirators—granted a general amnesty—and did 
their best to re-establish constitutional and harmonious working 
of the democracy. 

Cheereas, an Athenian trierarch, who had been forward in the 
contest, was sent in the Paralus itself to Athens, to The Paralus 
make communication of what had occurred. But this 1gSent to. 
democratical crew, on reaching their native city, the news. 
instead of being received with that welcome which they doubt- 
less expected, found a state of things not less odious than 
surprising. The democracy of Athens had been subverted : 
instead of the Senate of Five Hundred and the assembled 
people, an oligarchy of Four Hundred, self-installed persons 
were enthroned with sovereign authority in the Senate House. 
The first order of the Four Hundred, on hearing that the Paralus 
had entered Peirzeus, was to imprison two or three of the crew, 
and to remove all the rest from their own privileged trireme 
aboard a common trireme, with orders to depart forthwith and to 
eruise near Eubcea. The commander Chereas found means to 
escape, and returned back to Samos to tell the unwelcome 
news.” 

The steps, whereby this oligarchy of Four Hundred had been 
gradually raised up to their new power must be Progress of 
taken up from the time when Peisander quitted tbe ol 


rchical 
Athens,—after having obtained the vote of the public conspiracy 
assembly authorizing him to treat with Alkibiadés dexterous 
and Tissaphernés,—and after having set on foot a Manfee 
joint organization and conspiracy of all the anti- Antiphon. 
popular clubs, which fell under the management especially of 
Antiphon and Theramenés, afterwards aided by Phrynichus. 
All the members of that board of Elders called Probfili, who had 


been named after the defeat in Sicily—with Agnon, father of 


1 Thucyd. Vili. 73. kal tpraxovta mév Trois 8 adAots ov pynoikakovvTes Symo< 
Twas améxtevay THY TpLaKOTiwy, Tpeis Kparovmevot Td Aor EvverroAitevov. 
S€ rods aitwrtdrovs duyj esnuiwoay* 2 Thucyd. viii. 74. 
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Theramenés, at their head’—together with many other leading 
citizens, some of whom had been counted among the firmest 
friends of the democracy, joined the conspiracy ; while the 
oligarchical and the neutral rich came into it with ardour ; so 
that a body of partisans was formed both numerous and well 
provided with money. Antiphon did not attempt to bring them 
together, or to make any public demonstration, armed or 
unarmed, for the purpose of overawing actual authorities. He 
permitted the senate and the public assembly to go on meeting 
and debating as usual; but his partisans, neither the names nor 
the numbers of whom were publicly known, received from him 
instructions both when to speak and what language to hold. 
The great topic upon which they descanted was the costliness 
of democratical institutions in the present distressed state of the 
finances, when tribute from the allies could no longer be 
reckoned upon—the heavy tax imposed upon the state by paying 
the Senators, the Dikasts, the Ekklesiasts or citizens who 
attended the public assembly, &c. The state could now afford to 
pay none but those soldiers who fought in its defence, nor ought 
any one else to touch the public money. It was essential (they 
insisted) to exclude from the political franchise all except a 
select body of Five Thousand, composed of those who were best 
able to do service to the city by person and by purse. 

The extensive disfranchisement involved in this last proposition 
ee was quite sufficiently shocking to the ears of an 
of thecon- Athenian assembly. But in reality the proposition 
spirators— was itself a juggle, never intended to become reality, 


juggle about . : E 
naming Five and representing something far short of what Anti- 
Thousand : . : ° : 
citizensto phon and his partisans intended. Their design 
exercise the 
political was to appropriate the powers of government to 
franchise themselves simply, without control or partnership ; 
exclusively. ; é . 
leaving this body of Five Thousand not merely 

unconvened, but non-existent, as a mere empty name to impose 
upon the citizens generally. Of such real intention, however, 
not @ word was as yet spoken. The projected body of Five 
Thousand was the theme preached upon by all the party orators; 

1 Thucyd. viii. 1. About the coun- Respecting the activity of Agnon, 
tenance which all these Probali lent as one of the Probili, in the same 


to the conspiracy, see Aristotle, Rhe- cause, see Lysias, Orat, xii. cont. Era- 
toric. .iii, 18, 2. tosthen. c. 11, p. 426 Reisk. sect. 66. 
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yet without submitting any substantive motion for the change, 
which could not be yet done without illegality. 

Even thus indirectly advocated, the project of cutting down 
the franchise to Five Thousand, and of suppressing 
all the paid civil functions, was a change sufficiently 
violent to call forth abundant opponents. For such 
opponents Antiphon was fully prepared. Of the men 
who thus stood forward in opposition, either all, or at 
least all the most prominent, were successfully taken 
off by private assassination. The first of them who thus perished 
was Androklés, distinguished as a demagogue or popular speaker, 
and marked out to vengeance not only by that circumstance, but 
by the further fact that he had been among the most vehement 
accusers of Alkibiadés before his exile. For at this time the 
breach of Peisander with Tissaphernés and Alkibiadés had not 
yet become known at Athens, so that the latter was still supposed 
to be on the point of returning home as a member of the contem- 
plated oligarchical government. After Androklés, many other 
speakers of similar sentiments perished in the same way, by 
unknown hands. A band of Grecian youths, strangers got 
together from different cities,’ was organized for the business : 
the victims were all chosen on the same special ground, and the 
deed was so skilfully perpetrated that neither director nor 
instrument ever became known. After these assassinations— 
sure, special, secret, and systematic, emanating from an unknown 
Directory like a Vehmic tribunal—had continued for some time, 
the terror which they inspired became intense and universal. 
No justice could be had, no inquiry could be instituted, even for 
the death of the nearest and dearest relative. At last, no man 
dared to demand or even to mention inquiry, looking upon 
himself as fortunate that he had escaped the same fate in his own 
person. So finished an organization and such well-aimed blows 
raised a general belief that the conspirators were much more 
numerous than they were in reality. And as it turned out that 


Assassina- 
tion of the 
popular 
speakers by 
Antiphon 
and the 
oligarchical 
party. 


1 Thucyd. Vili, 69. ot etkoot xai unions, formerly spoken of. But I 


EKOTOV [LET AUTO@V (that is, along with 
the Four Hundred)’ EAAqves veavioKot, 
ols éxp@vTo et Ti mov Séou xetpoupyecr. 
Dr. Arnold explains the words 
"EAAnves veavioxor to mean some of the 
members of the aristocratical clubs or 


cannot think that Thucydidés would 
use such an expression to designate 
Athenian citizens; neither is it 
bable that Athenian citizens would be 
employed in repeated acts of such a 
character. 
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there were persons among them who had before been accounted 
hearty democrats,' so at last dismay and mistrust became univer- 
sally prevalent. No one dared even to express indignation at the 
murders going on, much less to talk about redress or revenge, for 
fear that he might be communicating with one of the unknown 
conspirators. In the midst of this terrorism, all opposition 
ceased in the senate and public assembly, so that the speakers of 
the conspiring oligarchy appeared to carry an unanimous assent.? 

Such was the condition to which things had been brought in 
Athens, by Antiphon and the oligarchical conspirators 


Return of : ae : : E 

Peisander acting under his direction, at the time when Peisander 
to jathens— and the five envoys arrived thither returning from 
government Samos. Itis probable that they had previ rans- 
See Pp at they previously trans 


mitted home from Samos news of the rupture with 
Alkibiadés, and of the necessity of prosecuting the 
conspiracy without further view either to him or to 
the Persian alliance. Such news would probably be acceptable 
both to Antiphon and Phrynichus, both of them personal enemies 
of Alkibiadés ; especially Phrynichus, who had pronounced him 
to be incapable of fraternizing with an oligarchical revolution.* 
At any rate, the plans of Antiphon had been independent of all 
view to Persian aid, and had been directed to carry the revolution 
by means of naked, exorbitant, and well-directed fear, without 
any intermixture of hope or any prospect of public benefit. 


in several of 
the allied 
cities. 


1 Even Peisander himself had pro- 
fessed the strongest attachment to the 
democracy, coupled with exaggerated 
violence against parties suspected of 
oligarchical plots, four years before, 
in the investigations which followed 
on the mutilation of the Hermz at 
Athens (Andokidés de Myster. c. 9, 10, 
sect. 36—43). 

It isa fact that Peisander was one 
of the prominent movers on both these 
two occasions, four years apart. And 
if we could believe Isokratés (de Bigis, 
sect. 4—7, p. 347), the second of the 
two occasions was merely the continu- 
ance and consummation of a _ plot, 
which had been projected and begun 
on the first, and in which the conspira- 
tors had endeavoured to enlist Alki- 
biadés. The latter refused (so his son, 
the speaker in the above-mentioned 
oration, contends) in consequence of 
his attachment to the democracy ; 


upon which the oligarchical conspira- 
tors, incensed at his refusal, got up the 
charge of irreligion against him and 
procured his banishment. 

Though Droysen and Wattenbach 
(De Quadringentorum Athenis Fac- 
tione, pp. 7, 8, Berlin, 1842) place confi- 
dence, to a considerable extent, in this 
manner of putting the facts, I consider 

“it to be nothing better than complete 
perversion, irreconcilable with Thu- 
cydidés, confounding together facts 
unconnected in themselves as well as 
separated by a long interval of time 
and introducing unreal causes, for the 
purpose of making out (what was 
certainly not true) that Alkibiadés was 
a faithful friend of the democracy, 
and even a sufferer in its behalf. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 66. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 68. vouigwv ovK av 
more avtov (Alkibiadés) xara To elikas 
im’ oAcyapxlas KareAOetv, He. 
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Peisander found the reign of terror fully matured. He had not 
come direct from Samos to Athens, but had halted in his voyage 
at various allied dependencies—while the other five envoys, as 
well as a partisan named Diotrephés, had been sent to Thasos 
and elsewhere ;? all for the same purpose, of putting down 
democracies in those allied cities where they existed, and 
establishing oligarchies in their room. Peisander made this 
change at Ténos, Andros, Karystus, Aegina, and elsewhere ; 
collecting from these several places a regiment of 300 hoplites, 
which he brought with him to Athens as a sort of body-guard to 
his new oligarchy.?, He could not know, until he reached 
Peirzus, the full success of the terrorism organized by Antiphon 
and the rest ; so that he probably came prepared to surmount a 
greater resistance than he actually found. As the facts stood, so 
completely had the public opinion and spirit been subdued, that 
he was enabled to put the finishing stroke at once. His arrival 
was the signal for consummating the revolution ; first, by an 
extorted suspension of the tutelary constitutional sanction—next, 


by the more direct employment of armed force. 
First, he convoked a public assembly, in which he proposed a 


decree, naming ten commissioners, with full powers, 
to prepare propositions for such political reform as 
they should think advisable, and to be ready by a 
given day.? According to the usual practice, this 
decree must previously have been approved in the 


1 Thucyd. viii. 64. 

2Thucyd. viii. 65. ot d€ audi rov 
IleicavSpov mapamwA€ovrés Te, wa 
mep e0€d0KTO, TOUS SHmoUS Ev TALS 
TWOAETL KATEAVOY, Kal Gua EGTLYV 
ad Ov Xwptiwy Kai omAltas ExovTes 
ahiow avtots Eupmaxous HAPov és Tas 
"AOjvas. KalKaTtaAapBavovet Ta TAGLoTA 
TOLS ETALPOLS TPOELPyacMEva. : 

We may gather from c. 69 that the 
places which I have named in the text 
were among those visited by Peisander: 
all of them lay very much in his way 
from Samos to Athens. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 67. Kat mpaTrov pév 
Tov Sypov EvddAcEartes etrov yvopnv, Séxa 
avipas ehécOac Evyypagheas avTo- 
Kpatopas, tovTous de gévyypawavras 

vounv éegeveyKecy es TOV SHmov Es NMEpav 
pytHnv, KaQ’ OTe Gptora H TALS OiKHCETAL, 

In spite of certain passages found in 
Suidas and Harpokratién (see K. F. 


Consumma- 
tion of the 
revolution 
at Athens— 
last public 
assembly at 
Kolonus. 


Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griechischen 
Staats-Alterthiimer, sect. 167, note 12: 
compare also Wattenbach, De Quad- 
ringentor. Factione, p. 38), I cannot 
think that there was any connexion 
between these ten fvyypadets and the 
Board of mpoBovAot mentioned as 
having been before named (Thucyd. 
viii. 1). Nor has the passage in Lysias, 
to which Hermann makes allusion, 
anything to do with these évyypadets. 
The mention of Thirty persons, by An- 
drotidn and Philochorus, seems to 
imply that either they, or Harpokra- 
tién, confounded the proceedings 
ushering in this oligarchy of Four 
Hundred, with those before the sub- 
sequent oligarchy of Thirty. The 
avvedpor Or cuyypadets mentioned by 
Isokratés (Areopagit. Or. vii. sect. 67) 
might refer either to the case of the 
Four Hundred or to that of the Thirty. 
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Senate of Five Hundred, before it was submitted to the 
people. Such was doubtless the case in the present instance, 
so that the decree passed without any opposition. On the day 
fixed, a fresh assembly met, which Peisander and his partisans 
caused to be held, not in the usual place (called the Pnyx) within 
the city walls, but at a place called Koldénus, ten stadia (rather 
more than a mile) without the walls,! north of the city. Kolénus 
was a temple of Poseidén, within the precinct of which the 
assembly was enclosed for the occasion. Such an assembly was 
not likely to be numerous, wherever held,” since there could be 
little motive to attend when freedom of debate was extinguished ; 
but the oligarchical conspirators now transferred it without the 
walls ; selecting a narrow area for the meeting—in order that 
they might lessen still further the chance of a numerous attend- 
ance—of an assembly which they fully designed should be the 
last in the history of Athens. They were thus also more out of 
the reach of an armed movement in the city, as well as enabled 
to post their own armed partisans around, under colour of pro- 
tecting the meeting against disturbance by the Lacedemonians 
from Dekeleia. 

The proposition of the newly-appointed Decemvirs (probably 
Peisander, Antiphon, and other partisans themselves) 


fee was exceedingly short and simple. They merely 
Graphé ._, moved the abolition of the celebrated Graphé Parano- 


mon; that is, they proposed that every Athenian 
citizen should have full liberty of making any anti-constitutional 
proposition that he chose—and that every other citizen should 
be interdicted, under heavy penalties, from prosecuting him by 


1 Thucyd. viii. 67. evra, ered} 7 


; ucy indeed there seems reason to imagine 
nuépa epyxe, EvveKAHoav THY €Ex- 


that two distinct Demes bore this same 


KAnotavy és Tov Kédwvov (éatt 8’ iepov 
Tlogerdmvos €€w moAcws, aTEXOV GTadious 
partota déxa), de. 

The very remarkable word évvé- 
kAnoav, here used respecting the 
assembly, appears to me to refer (not, 
as Dr. Arnold supposes in his note, to 
any existing practice observed even in 
the usual assemblies which met in the 
Pnyx, but rather) to a departure from 
the usual practice, and the employ- 
ment of a stratagem in reference to 
this particular meeting. 

Kolonus was one of the Attic Demes: 


name (see Boeckh, in the Commentary 
appended to his translation of the An- 
tigoné of Sophoklés, pp. 190, 191; and 
Ross, Die Demen von Attika, pp. 10, 11). 
It is in the grove of the Eumenides, 
hard by this temple of Poseiddén, that 
Sophoklés has laid the scene of his im- 
mortal drama, the Gidipus Koloneus. 

2 Compare the statement in Lysias 
(Orat. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 76, p. 127) 
respecting the small numbers who 
attended and voted at the assembly by 
which the subsequent oligarchy of 
Thirty was named. 
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Graphé Paranomén (indictment on the score of informality, 
illegality, or unconstitutionality), or from doing him any other 
mischief. This proposition was adopted without a single dissen- 
tient. It was thought more formal by the directing chiefs to 
sever this proposition pointedly from the rest, and to put it, 
singly and apart, into the mouth of the special commissioners ; 
since it was the legalizing condition of every other positive 
change which they were about to move afterwards. Full liberty 
being thus granted to make any motion, however anti-constitu- 
tional, and to dispense with all the established formalities, such 
as preliminary authorization by the senate, Peisander now came 
forward with his substantive propositions to the following 
effect :— 

1. All the existing democratical magistracies were suppressed 
at once, and made to cease for the future. 2. No civil 
functions whatever were hereafter to be salaried. 3. News, 
To constitute a new government, a committee of five proposed by 

: Peisander 
persons were named forthwith, who were to choose a —oligarchy 
larger body of one hundred (that is, one hundred Four, 
including the five choosers themselves). Each indivi- 
dual, out of this body of one hundred, was to choose three 
persons. 4. A body of Four Hundred was thus constituted, who 
were to take their seat in the Senate-house, and to carry on the 
government with unlimited powers, according to their own 
discretion. 5. They were to convene the Five Thousand, when- 
ever they might think fit All was passed without a dissentient 
voice. 

The invention and employment of this imaginary aggregate of 
Five Thousand was not the least dexterous among the Fictitious 
combinations uf Antiphon. No one knew who these and nomi- 
Five Thousand were: yet the resolution, just adopted, 22! sere- 


gate called 
purported—not that such a number of citizens should ihe ive : 
be singled out and constituted, either by choice, or by ; 
lot, or in some determinate manner which should exhibit them 
to the view and knowledge of others—but that the Four Hun- 


dred should convene The Five Thousand, whenever they thought 


1 Thucyd. vili.67. cA@dvras $e avtovs toKpdtropas, kar TOUS TEVTAKLG- 
TeTpakoatous ovras €s TO BovAevtnpio v, Xt Acovs d€ gvAA€yerv, OTdTav avTots 
Gpxew omy av apiota yryvwoKwow, av- do). 
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proper: thus assuming the latter to be a list already made up 
and notorious, at least to the Four Hundred themselves. The 
real fact was that the Five Thousand existed nowhere except in 
the talk and proclamations of the conspirators, as a supplement 
of fictitious auxiliaries. They did not even exist as individual 
names on paper, but simply as an imposturous nominal aggregate, 
The Four Hundred now installed formed the entire and exclusive 
rulers of the state. But the mere name of the Five Thousand, 
though it was nothing more than a name, served two important 
purposes for Antiphon and his conspiracy. First, it admitted of 
being falsely produced (especially to the armament at Samos) as 
proof of a tolerably numerous and popular body of equal, qualified, 
concurrent citizens—all intended to take their turn by rotation 
in exercising the powers of government; thus lightening the 
odium of extreme usurpation to the Four Hundred, and passing 
them off merely as the earliest section of the Five Thousand, put 
into office for a few months, and destined at the end of that 
period to give place to another equal section? Next, it 
immensely augmented the means of intimidation possessed by 
the Four Hundred at home, by exaggerating the impression of 
their supposed strength. For the citizens generally were made 
to believe that there were five thousand real and living partners 
in the conspiracy ; while the fact that these partners were not 
known and could not be individually identified, rather aggravated 
the reigning terror and mistrust—since every man, suspecting 


1Thucyd. viii. 66. jy de robTo ev- TovS mevTaKtaxLALOUS BovAerat 


MpeTes TpOs TOUS mAetous, émet eer ye 
v TOALY OLTEp Kal MeOLoTAVaL EMEAAOV. 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26. 

2 Thucyd. Vili. 72. méumovaor dé és 
TV Lapov déxa. avdpas. * pep didafov- 
Tos—mevTaKkeaxidvor dé OTe elev, 
Kal ov TETPAKOTLoL MOVOY, Ob TpaocovTes. 

Vili. 86. 01 5’ amjyyeddov ws ote ert 
Siapbope THs 7 OAEws 7 MeTATTACLS ye: 
VOLTO, GAN’ emt TwTypla. TOV dé é€ 
TEVTAKLTXLALwWY OTE TAVTES EV 
TQ@ MEpEt webéEougey, &e. 

Vili. 89. ahrAG TOUS WEVTAKLO X t- 
Alous Epyw Kat a) ovopare Xpyvae amro- 
Secxvuvar, Kal THY ToALTElay LoaLTépav 
ka@toTavat. 

vili. 92. (After the Four Hundred 
had already been much opposed and 
humbled, and were on the point of 
being ut dow n)— jv 5€ mpos Tov 
éxAov N WapakAno.s ws xp), oats 


dpxew avTi Tov TETPAKOTLMY, Lévau emt 
TO épyov. €mekpUTTOVTO yap omws éTt 
TOY TEVTAKLTXLALWOV TO ovopart, 
wy aviixpus Symov ootts Bovrerau dpxew 
ovondgerv—hoBovpevot KH TO 
OvTe Bot, Kat TpOS TLVG ei mov 
Tis Tede dyvorav Thar7#. Kat ot 
TeTpaxdaor dua TOTO OvK HOEAov TOUS 
TevTaKktaxtArtous ovre elvay, 
ovTe BH OVTAaS df ro vs elvac* 70 
HEV KaTagTHOAL METOXOUS, TOTOVTOUS 
aVTLKPUS ov Symov wHyoupevot, To 8 ad 
apaves poBov &€s ardAnAoVS 
mwapéfeuv. 

Vili. 93. A€yovtes TOUS TE TEVT O- 
KtLaxXLALOUS atropavetv, Kal ék TOU- 
TWVEV LEPEL, y av TOUS TEeTpAKLaXLAtoLs 
Soxyj, Tovs TeTpakogious égecOar, TEwWS 
8 Thy oA pydevi rpdm@ StapOecpery, 


C. 
Compare also c. 97. 
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that his neighbour might possibly be among them, was afraid to 
communicate his discontent or propose means for joint resistance.’ 
In both these two ways, the name and assumed existence of the 
Five Thousand lent strength to the real Four Hundred conspira- 
tors. It masked their usurpation while it increased their hold on 
the respect and fears of the citizens. 

As soon as the public assembly. at Kolénus had, with such 
seeming unanimity, accepted all the propositions of pe Four 
Peisander, they were dismissed ; and the new regi- eral 
ment of Four Hundred were chosen and constituted themselves 
in the form prescribed. It now only remained to ee 
install them in the Senate-house. But this could not expelling 
be done without force, since the senators were already by armed 
within it; having, doubtless, gone thither imme- ‘°° 
diately from the assembly, where their presence (at least the 
presence of the Prytanes, or Senators of the presiding tribe) was 
essential as legal presidents. They had to deliberate what they 
would do under the decree just passed, which divested them of 
all authority. It was even possible that they might organize 
armed resistance; for which there seemed more than usual 
facility at the present moment, since the occupation of Dekeleia 
by the Lacedzemonians kept Athens in a condition like that of a 
permanent camp, with a large proportion of the citizens day and 
night under arms.? Against this chance the Four Hundred made 
provision. They selected that hour of the day when the greater 
number of citizens habitually went home (probably to their 
morning meal), leaving the military station, with the arms piled 
and ready, under comparatively thin watch. While the general 
body of hoplites left the station at this hour according to the 
usual practice, the hoplites (Andrian, Tenian, and others) in the 
immediate confidence of the Four Hundred were directed by 
private order to hold themselves prepared and in arms at a little 
distance off ; so that if any symptoms should appear of resistance 
being contemplated, they might at once interfere and forestall it. 
Having taken this precaution, the Four Hundred marched in a 


1Cp. the striking passage (Thucyd. place and carrying them home—in the 
Vili. 92) cited in my previous note. Lysistrata 560; a comedy represented 

2See the jests of Aristophanés, about December, 412, or January, 411, 
about the citizens all in armour buy- B.c., three months earlier than the 
ing their provisions in the market- events here narrated. 
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body to the Senate-house, each man with a dagger concealed under 
his garment, and followed by their special body-guard of 120 
young men from various Grecian cities—the instruments of the 
assassinations ordered by Antiphon and his colleagues. In this 
array they marched into the Senate-house, where the senators 
were assembled, and commanded them to depart; at the same 
time tendering to them their pay for all the remainder of the 
year (seemingly about three months or more down to the begin- 
ning of Hekatombeon, the month of new nominations) during 
which their functions ought to have continued. The senators 
were noway prepared to resist the decree just passed under the 
forms of legality, with an armed body now arrived to enforce its 
execution. They obeyed and departed, each man as he passed the 
door receiving the salary tendered to him. That they should 
yield obedience to superior force under the circumstances can 
excite neither censure nor surprise ; but that they should accept 
from the hands of the conspirators this anticipation of an un- 
earned salary was a meanness which almost branded them as 
accomplices, and dishonoured the expiring hour of the last demo- 
cratical authority. The Four Hundred now found themselves 
triumphantly installed in the Senate-house. There was not the 
least resistance, either within its walls, or even without, by any 
portion of the citizens.? 

Thus perished, or seemed to perish, the democracy of Athens, 
Remarks on 2(ter an uninterrupted existence of nearly one hun- 
this revolu. dred years since the revolution of Kleisthenés. So 

; incredible did it appear that the numerous, intelligent, 
and constitutional citizens of Athens should suffer their liberties 
to be overthrown by a band of four hundred conspirators, while 
the great mass of them not only loved the democracy, but had 
arms in their hands to defend it, that even their enemy and 
neighbour Agis at Dekeleia could hardly imagine the revolution 
to be a fact accomplished. We shall see presently that it did not 
stand—nor would it probably have stood, had circumstances even 
been more favourable—but the accomplishment of it at all is an 
incident too extraordinary to be passed over without some words 
in explanation. 

We must remark that the tremendous catastrophe and loss of 

1 Thucyd. viii. 69, 70. 
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blood in Sicily had abated the energy of the Athenian character 
generally, but especially had made them despair of their foreign 
relations ; of the possibility that they could make head against 
enemies, increased in number by revolts among their own allies, 
and further sustained by Persian gold. Upon this sentiment of 
despair is brought to bear the treacherous delusion of Alkibiadés, 
offering them the Persian aid; that is, means of defence and 
success against foreign enemies, at the price of their democracy. 
Reluctantly the people are brought, but they are brought, to 
entertain the preposition : and thus the conspirators gain their 
first capital point—of familiarizing the people with the idea of 
such a change of constitution. The ulterior success of the con- 
spiracy—when all prospect of Persian gold, or improved foreign 
position, was at an end—is due to the combinations, alike 
nefarious and skilful, of Antiphon, wielding and organizing the 
united strength of the aristocratical classes at Athens; strength 
always exceedingly great, but under ordinary circumstances 
working in fractions disunited and even reciprocally hostile to 
each other—restrained by the ascendant democratical institutions 
—and reduced to corrupt what it could not overthrow. Anti- 
phon, about to employ this anti-popular force in one systematic 
scheme and for the accomplishment of a predetermined purpose, 
keeps still within the same ostensible constitutional limits. He 
raises no open mutiny : he maintains inviolate the cardinal point 
of Athenian political morality—respect to the decision of the 
senate and political assembly, as well as to constitutional maxims. 
But he knows well that the value of these meetings, as political 
securities, depends upon entire freedom of speech; and that if 
that freedom be suppressed, the assembly itself becomes a nullity 
—or rather an instrument of positive imposture and mischief. 
Accordingly, he causes all the popular orators to be successively 
assassinated, so that no man dares to open his mouth on that side; 
while, on the other hand, the anti-popular speakers are all loud 
and confident, cheering one another on, and seeming to represent 
all the feeling of the persons present. By thus silencing each 
individual leader, and intimidating every opponent from standing 
forward as spokesman, he extorts the formal sanction of the 
assembly and the senate to measures which the large majority of 
the citizens detest. That majority, however, are bound by their 
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own constitutional forms: and when the decision of these, by 
whatever means obtained, is against them, they have neither the 
inclination nor the courage to resist. In no part of the world 
has this sentiment of constitutional duty and submission to the 
vote of a legal majority been more keenly and universally felt 
than it was among the citizens of democratical Athens.! Anti- 
phon thus finds means to employ the constitutional sentiment of 
Athens as a means of killing the constitution: the mere empty 
form, after its vital and protective efficacy has been abstracted, 
remains simply as a cheat to paralyze individual patriotism. 

It was this cheat which rendered the Athenians indisposed to 
Aaa Seon forward with arms in defence of that democracy 
to constitu. to which they were attached. Accustomed as they 
tional forms were to unlimited pacific contention within the 


at Athens— ; : A : i 
use made of bounds of their constitution, they were in the highest 


pene by degree averse to anything like armed intestine 
pene contention. This is the natural effect of an 
the con- established free and equal polity—to substitute the 
stitution. contests of the tongue for those of the sword, and 
sometimes even to create so extreme a disinclination to the 
latter, that if liberty be energetically assailed, the counter-energy 
necessary for its defence may probably be found wanting. So 
difficult is it for the same people to have both the qualities 
requisite for making a free constitution work well in ordinary 
times, together with those very different qualities requisite for 
upholding it against exceptional dangers and under trying 
emergencies. None but an Athenian of extraordinary ability 
like Antiphon would have understood the art of thus making 
the constitutional feeling of his countrymen subservient to the 
success of his conspiracy—and of maintaining the forms of legal 
dealing towards assembled and constitutional bodies, while he 
violated them in secret and successive stabs directed against 
individuals, Political assassination had been unknown at Athens 
(as far as our information reaches) since the time when it was 
employed about fifty years before by the oligarchical party 
against Ephialtés, the coadjutor of Periklés.? But this had been 


1 This striking and deep-seated (Hist. Gr. ch, xix. sect. v. vol. iv. p. 235). 
regard of the Athenians for all the 2 See Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10; Dio- 
forms of an established constitution ddr. vi. 77; and chap. xlvi. of this 
makes itself felt even by Mr. Mitford History. 
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an individual case, and it was reserved for Antiphon and 
Phrynichus to organize a band of assassins working systematically, 
and taking off a series of leading victims one after the other. As 
the Macedonian kings in aftertimes required the surrender of the 
popular orators in a body, so the authors of this conspiracy found 
the same enemies to deal with, and adopted another way of 
getting rid of them ; thus reducing the assembly into a tame and 
lifeless mass, capable of being intimidated into giving its 
collective sanction to measures which its large majority detested. 

As Grecian history has been usually written, we are instructed 
to believe that the misfortunes, and the corruption, 
and the degradation of the democratical states, were pene the 
brought upon them by the class of demagogues, of Mmdispen 
whom Kleén, Hyperbolus, Androklés, &c., stand forth counter- 

: : . . poise and 
as specimens. These men are represented as mischief antithesis 
makers and revilers, accusing without just cause, and teapebil 
converting innocence into treason. 

Now the history of this conspiracy of the Four Hundred 
presents to us the other side of the picture. It shows that the 
political enemies—-against whom the Athenian people were 
protected by their democratical institutions, and by the 
demagogues as living organs of those institutions—were not 
fictitious but dangerously real. It reveals the continued 
existence of powerful anti-popular combinations, ready to come 
together for treasonable purposes when the moment appeared 
safe and tempting. It manifests the character and morality of 
the leaders, to whom the direction of the anti-popular force 
naturally fell. It proves that these leaders, men of uncommon 
ability, required nothing more than the extinction or silence of 
the demagogues, to be enabled to subvert the popular securities, 
and get possession of the government. We need no better proof 
to teach us what was the real function and intrinsic necessity of 
these demagogues in the Athenian system; taking them as a 
class, and apart from the manner in which individuals among 
them may have performed their duty. They formed the vital 
movement of all that was tutelary and public-spirited in 
democracy. Aggressive in respect to official delinquents, they 
were defensive in respect to the public and the constitution. If 
that anti-popular force, which Antiphon found ready-made, had 
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not been efficient, at a much earlier moment, in stifling the 
democracy, it was because there were demagogues to cry aloud, 
as well as assemblies to hear and sustain them. If Antiphon’s 
conspiracy was successful, it was because he knew where to aim 
his blows, so as to strike down the real enemies of the oligarchy 
and the real defenders of the people. I here employ the term 
demagogues because it is that commonly used by those who 
denounce the class of men here under review: the proper neutral 
phrase, laying aside odious associations, would be to call them 
popular speakers or opposition speakers. But by whatever name 
they may be called, it is impossible rightly to conceive their 
position in Athens, without looking at them in contrast and 
antithesis with those anti-popular forces against which they 
formed the indispensable barrier, and which come forth into such 
manifest and melancholy working under the organizing hands of 
Antiphon and Phrynichus. 

As soon as the Four Hundred found themselves formally 
Proceedings 1stalled in the Senate-house, they divided themselves 
orthe Four by lot into separate Prytanies (probably ten in 

undred chan : 
in the number, consisting of forty members each, like the - 
government. former Senate of Five Hundred, in order that the 
distribution of the year to which the people were accustomed 
might not be disturbed), and then solemnized their installation 
by prayer and sacrifice. They put to death some political 
enemies, though not many: they further imprisoned and 
banished others, and made large changes in the administration of 
affairs, carrying everything with a strictness and rigour unknown 
under the old constitution.’ It seems to have been proposed 
among them to pass a vote of restoration to all persons under 
sentence of exile. But this was rejected by the majority, in 
order that Alkibiadés might not be among the number ; nor did 
they think it expedient, notwithstanding, to pass the law, 
reserving him as a special exception. 

They further despatched a messenger to Agis at Dekeleia, 
intimating their wish to treat for peace, which (they affirmed) he 
ought to be ready to grant to them, now that “the faithless 
Demos” was put down. Agis, however, not believing that the 


1 Thucyd. viii. 70. I imagine that —7ra 8& GAAa Evemoy «ata Kparos THY 
this must be the meaning of the words méAuw. 
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Athenian people would thus submit to be deprived of their 
liberty, anticipated that intestine dissension would a ie 
certainly break out or at least that some portion of Siattaced 
the Long Walls would be found unguarded, should a eee 
foreign army appear. While, therefore, he declined to the 

the overtures for peace, he at the same time sent for gira 
reinforcements out of Peloponnésus, and marched with a 
considerable army, in addition to his own garrison, up to the 
very walls of Athens. But he found the ramparts carefully 
manned ; no commotion took place within: even a sally was 
made in which some advantage was gained over him. He 
therefore speedily retired, sending back his newly-arrived 
reinforcements to Peloponnésus ; while the Four Hundred, on 
renewing their advances to him for peace, now found themselves 
much better received, and were even encouraged to despatch 
envoys to Sparta itself. 

As soon as they had thus got over the first difficulties, and 
placed matters on a footing which seemed to promise They send 
stability, they despatched ten envoys to Samos. ratte les ak 
Aware beforehand of the danger impending over Samos. 
them in that quarter from the known aversion of the soldiers and 
seamen to anything in the nature of oligarchy, they had 
moreover just heard, by the arrival of Chzereas and the Paralus, of 
the joint attack made by the Athenian and Samian oligarchs, and 
of its complete failure. Had this event occurred a little earlier, 
it might perhaps have deterred even some of their own number 
from proceeding with the revolution at Athens—which was 
rendered thereby almost sure of failure, from the first. Their 
ten envoys were instructed to represent at Samos that the recent 
oligarchy had been established with no views injurious to the 
city, but on the contrary for the general benefit ; that though 
the Council now installed consisted of Four Hundred only, yet 
the total number of partisans who had made the revolution and 
were qualified citizens under it was Five Thousand ; a number 
greater (they added) than had ever been actually assembled in the 
Pnyx under the democracy, even for the most important debates,? 

1 Thucyd. viii. 71. assemblies, has been sometimes cited 

2 Thucyd. viii. 72. This allegation, asif it carried with it the authority of 


respecting the number of citizens who Thucydidés, which is a great mistake, 
attended in the Athenian democratical duly pointed out by all the best recent 
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in consequence of the unavoidable absences of numerous indivi- 
duals on military service and foreign travel. 
What satisfaction might have been given, by this allusion to 


First news the fictitious Five Thousand, or by the fallacious 
of the on reference to the numbers, real or pretended, of the 
ib conveyed ) Pash democratical assemblies—had these envoys carried 
by Chereas to Samos the first tidings of the Athenian revolution— 
ceious, wecannotsay. They were forestalled by Chereas the 
a ad =P officer of the Paralus ; who, though the Four Hundred 
Four tried to detain him, made his escape and hastened to 
Hundred. 


Samos to communicate the fearful and unexpected 
change which had occurred at Athens. Instead of hearing that 
change described under the treacherous extenuations prescribed 
by Antiphon and Phrynichus, the armament first learnt it from 
the lips of Cheereas, who told them at once the extreme truth, 
and even more than the truth. He recounted with indignation 
that every Athenian, who ventured to say a word against the 
Four Hundred rulers of the city, was punished with the scourge 
—that even the wives and children of persons hostile to them were 
outraged—-that there was a design of seizing and imprisoning the 
relatives of the democrats at Samos, and putting them to death if 
the latter refused to obey orders from Athens. The simple 
narrative, of what had really occurred, would have been quite 
sufficient to provoke in the armament a sentiment of detestation 
against the Four Hundred. But these additional details of 
Cheereas, partly untrue, filled them with uncontrollable wrath, 
which they manifested by open menace against the known 
partisans of the Four Hundred at Samos, as well as against those 
who had taken part in the recent oligarchical conspiracy in the 


critics. It is simply the allegation of ticular decrees of the assembly”. It 


the Four Hundred, whose testimony, 
as a guarantee for truth, is worth little 
enough. 

That no assembly had ever been at- 
tended by so many as 5000 (ovSerarore) 
I certainly am far from believing. It 
is not improbable, however, that 5000 
was an unusually large number of 
citizens to attend. Dr. Arnold, in his 
note, opposes the allegation, in part, 
by remarking that ‘‘ the law required 
not only the presence but the sanction 
of at least 6200 citizens to some par- 


seems to me however quite possible, 
that in cases where this large number 
of votes was required, as in the 
ostracism, and where there was no 
discussion carried on immediately 
before the voting, the process of 
voting may have lasted some hours, 
like our keeping open of a poll. 
So that though more than 6000 
citizens must have voted altogether, 
it was not necessary that all should 
have been present in the same as- 
sembly. 
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island. It was not without difficulty that their hands were 
arrested by the more reflecting citizens present, who remonstrated 
against the madness of such disorderly proceedings when the 
enemy was close upon them. 

But though violence and aggressive insult were thus seasonably 


checked, the sentiment of the armament was too Ardent de- 
ardent and unanimous to be satisfied without some mocee 
solemn, emphatic, and decisive declaration against the tion, and 
= - : emphatic 

oligarchs at Athens. A great democratical manifesta- oath, taken 

tion, of the most earnest and imposing character, was pee 
proclaimed, chiefly at the instance of Thrasybulus armament 
. at Samos 

and Thrasyllus. The Athenian armament, brought and by the 
Samians. 


together in one grand assembly, took an oath by the 
most stringent sanctions—To maintain their democracy — To 
keep up friendship and harmony with each other—To carry on 
the war against the Peloponnesians with energy—To be at 
enmity with the Four Hundred at Athens, and to enter into no 
amicable communication with them whatever. The whole 
armament swore to this compact with enthusiasm, and even 
those who had before taken part in the oligarchical movements 
were forced to be forward in the ceremony.! What lent double 
force to this touching scene was, that the entire Samian popula- 
tion, every male of the military age, took the oath along with the 
friendly armament. Both pledged themselves to mutual fidelity 
and common suffering or triumph, whatever might be the issue 
of the contest. Both felt that the Peloponnesians at Milétus and 
the Four Hundred at Athens were alike their enemies, and that 
the success of either would be their common ruin. 

Pursuant to this resolution—of upholding their democracy and 
at the same time sustaining the war against the Peloponnesians, 
at all cost or peril to themselves—the soldiers of the armament 
now took a step unparalleled in Athenian history. Feeling 


1 Thucyd. Vili. 75. wera Sé TodTO, Aap- 


emuxnpukever Oat, svvepvvcay, dé kat 
Tpws non es Snmokpariav  BovAdpevot 


Zaniwv TOVTES Tov aurov Opkov ot 


METATTHTAL Ta ev TH Ldyw ¢ o Te Opacv- 
Bovdos Kat @padavaros wpKwoay TmavTas 
TOUS TTparwras TOUS Meytorous dpkous, 
KaL aiyTous TOUS €K THS oAvyapxias jLde 
Avera, 7} 7H wav Snpoxpary ced au Kat OMOvO- 
Hoev, Kal Tov mpos TleAorovyygious 
ToAeuov mMpodvpws Sroiverv, Kat TOLS Te= 
TPAKOTLOLs TOAEMLOL Te EGeTHaL Kat oVdEV 


év TH NALKia, Kal TH Tpaypara TAVTA. 
Kal Ta amoBynromeva €k Tov Kuwdvvev 
éuvexowwoavtTo ot OTpariarar TOUS 
Zapucors, vou.tcovTes ovre Exetvols amroo= 
Tpopyy Twrnpias ovte ohiow elvat, 
AX’ eav Te ot TETPAKOTLOL KpaTHowoLv 
édv Te ot ex MeAnrov moAguor, dradda- 
pyoecbar, 
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that they could no longer receive orders from Athens under her 
The present oligarchical rulers, with whom Charminus 


Athenian and others among their own leaders were implicated, 
democracy 


iarocone they constituted themselves into a sort of community 
er apart, and held an assembly as citizens to choose anew 


armament— their generals and trierarchs. Of those already in 
public 
assembly of command, several were deposed as unworthy of 
the soldiers trust ; others being elected in their places, especially 
generals Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. The assembly was 
: not held for election alone. It was a scene of 
effusive sympathy, animating eloquence, and patriotism generous 
as well as resolute. The united armament felt that they were 
the real Athens—the guardians of her constitution—the upholders 
of her remaining empire and glory—the protectors of her citizens 
at home against those conspirators who had intruded themselves 
wrongfully into the Senate-house—the sole barrier, even for those 
conspirators themselves, against the hostile Peloponnesian fleet. 
“The city has revolted from us” (exclaimed Thrasybulus and 
others in pregnant words which embodied a whole train of 
feeling)! “But let not this abate our courage: for they are 
only the lesser force ; we are the greater and the self-sufficing. 
We have here the whole navy of the state, whereby we can 
ensure to ourselves the contributions from our dependencies just 
as well as it we started from Athens. We have the hearty 
attachment of Samos, second in power only to Athens herself, 
and serving as a military station against the enemy, now as in 
the past. We are better able to obtain supplies for ourselves 
than those in the city for themselves ; for it is only through our 
presence at Samos that they have hitherto kept the mouth of 
Peireeus open. If they refuse to restore to us our democratical 
constitution, we shall be better able to exclude them from the 
sea than they to exclude us. What indeed does the city do now 
for us to second our efforts against the enemy? Little or nothing. 
We have lost nothing by their separation. They send us no pay, 
they leave us to provide maintenance for ourselves, they are now 
out of condition for sending us even good counsel, which is the 


1 Thucyd viii. 76. Kal Tapaweores 1 GALS aUT av apegtTynKeE’ Tovs yap 
dddas Te emovouvTo ev opiow ay Tots avs €Adgoous avo Tha @V T@YV TAcovwy Kat 
(WWTAMEVOL, Kat ws ov Set aOumery OTL y ES TaVTA TOPtMWTepwY MEOETTAVAL 
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great superiority of a city over a camp.’ As counsellors, we here 
are better than they ; for they have just committed the wrong of 
subverting the constitution of our common country, while we are 
striving to maintain it, and will do our best to force them into 
the same track. Alkibiadés, if we ensure to him a safe restoration, 
will cheerfully bring the alliance of Persia to sustain us ; and even 
if the worst comes to the worst —if all other hopes fail us—our 
powerful naval force will always enable us to find places of 
refuge in abundance, with city and territory adequate to our 
wants.” 

Such was the encouraging language of Thrasyllus and Thrasy- 
bulus, which found full sympathy in the armament, and raised 
among them a spirit of energetic patriotism and resolution not 
unworthy of their forefathers when refugees at Salamis under the 
invasion of Xerxés. To regain their democracy ard to sustain 
the war against the Peloponnesians were impulses alike ardent 
and blended in the same tide of generous enthusiasm ; a tide so 
vehement as to sweep before it the reluctance of that minority 
who had before been inclined to the oligarchical movement. But 
besides these two impulses, there was also a third, tending 
towards the recal of Alkibiadés ; a coadjutor, if in many ways 
useful, yet bringing with him a spirit of selfishness and duplicity, 
uncongenial to the exalted sentiment now all-powerful at Samos.? 

This exile had been the first to originate the oligarchical 
conspiracy, whereby Athens, already scarcely adequate to the 
exigences of her foreign war, was now paralyzed in courage and 


1Thucyd. viii. 76. Bpaxv dé tr etvac Vespasian, had been betrayed by their 


Kal ovdevos aftov, @ mpds Td mepryiyver Oar 
TOV TOAcCKiWV NH TOALS XpPHoLMOS HY, Kat 
ovdey amoAwdckevat, ot ye mite apyvptov 
ére elyov méumetyv, add’ avTol éropi~ovTo 
ot oTparimrat, pnte BovAcvpa xpyoror, 
ovmep Evexa mOAts OTpaToTédwy Kpatet* 
GAAG Kal €v TOVTOLS TOUS MEV NUapTHKEVat, 
TOUS TWarpiovs vou“ouvs KaTadvoavTas, av- 
Tot 5¢ owe Kat exeivovs meipacerbar 
mpovavayKagev. ware ovdé TovTOVS, ol- 
mep av BovAevorev Te XpyoToV, Tapa chiar 
xetpous elvat. : : 
The application of the Athenians 
at Samos to Alkibiadés reminds us of 
the emphatic language in which Taci- 
tus characterizes an incident in some 
respects similar. The Roman army, 
fighting in the cause of Vitellius against 


general Ceecina, who endeavoured tc 
carry them over to the latter; his army 
however refused to follow him, adhered 
to their own cause, and put him under 
arrest. Being afterwards defeated by 
the troops of Vespasian, and obliged to 
capitulate in Cremona, they released 
Cecina, and solicited his intercession 
to obtain favourable terms. ‘‘Primores 
castrorum nomen atque imagines Vi- 
tellii amoliuntur; catenas Czcins 
(nam etiam tum vinctus erat) exsol- 
vunt, orantque, ut cause suze depre- 
cator adsistat: aspernantem tumen- 
temque lacrymis fatigant. Extremum 
malorum, tot fortissimi viri, proditoris 
ee invocantes” (Tacitus, Histor. iii. 
1). 
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torn by civil discord—preserved from absolute ruin only by that 
counter-enthusiasm which a fortunate turn of cireum- 

Alkibiadés if : 

opens cor- stances had raised upat Samos. Having at first duped 

respond _ the conspirators themselves and enabled them to dupe 

thedemo- the sincere democrats, by promising Persian aid, and 


ceuammekt thus floating the plot over its first and greatest diffi- 
atSamos. = ylties, Alkibiadés had found himself constrained to 
break with them as soon as the time came for realizing his pro- 
mises. But he had broken off with so much address as still to 
keep up the illusion that he could realize them if he chose. His 
return by means of the oligarchy being now impossible, he 
naturally became its enemy, and this new antipathy superseded 
his feeling of revenge against the democracy for having banished 
him. In fact he was disposed (as Phrynichus had truly said 
about him)! to avail himself indifferently of either, according as 
the one or the other presented itself as a serviceable agency for 
his ambitious views. Accordingly, as soon as the turn of affairs 
at Samos had made itself manifest, he opened communication 
with Thrasybulus and the democratical leaders,” renewing to 
them the same promises of Persian alliance, on condition of his 
own restoration, as he had before made to Peisander and the 
oligarchical party. Thrasybulus and his colleagues either 
sincerely believed him, or at least thought that his restoration 
afforded a possibility, not to be neglected, of obtaining Persian 
aid, without which they despaired of the war. Such possibility 
would at least infuse spirit into the soldiers; while the restora- 
tion was now proposed without the terrible condition which had 
before accompanied it, of renouncing the democratical constitu- 
tion. 

It was not without difficulty, however, nor until after more 
pone than one assembly and discussion,* that Thrasybulus 
ibiadés : ; 
comesto prevailed on the armament to pass a vote of security 
pamos, o> and restoration to Alkibiadés. As Athenian citizens, 
tion ofthe the soldiers probably were unwilling to take upon 

armament. 
them the reversal of a sentenee solemnly passed by 


1 Thucyd. viii. 48. 8 Thucyd. viii. 81. @pacvBovros, acé 

2Thucydidés does not expressly re tis aUTHS YYORNS EXOMEVOS, 
mention this communication, but it emerdy METETTHCE TA. TPayLara., wore Ka- 
is implied in the words ’AAKBrddqv— Taye “AdkiBradny, kat TEAS én’ €xkAy- 
aGomevov wapééccurv, Ke. (viii. 76), aias Ereroe TO TWANOOS TAY OTpaTiwTay, CC. 
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the democratical tribunal, on the ground of irreligion with 
suspicion of treason. They were however induced to pass the 
vote, after which Thrasybulus sailed over to the Asiatic coast, 
brought across Alkibiadés to the island, and introduced him to 
the assembled armament. The supple exile, who had denounced 
the democracy so bitterly both at Sparta and in his correspon- 
dence with the oligarchical conspirators, knew well how to adapt 
himself to the sympathies of the democratical assembly now ' 
before him. He began by deploring the sentence of banishment 
passed against him, and throwing the blame of it, not upon the 
injustice of his countrymen, but upon his own unhappy destiny.} 
He then entered upon the public prospects of the moment, 
pledging himself with entire confidence to realize the hopes of 
Persian alliance, and boasting in terms not merely ostentatious 
but even extravagant, of the ascendant influence which he 
possessed over Tissaphernés. Tha satrap had promised him (so 
the speech went on) never to let the Athenians want for pay, as 
soon as he once came to trust them; not even if it were necessary 
to issue out his last daric or to coin his own silver couch into 
money. Nor would he require any further condition to induce 
him to trust them, except that Alkibiadés should be restored and 
should become their guarantee. Not only would he furnish the 
Athenians with pay, but he would, besides, bring up to their aid 
the Pheenician fleet, which was already at Aspendus—instead of 
placing it at the disposal of the Peloponnesians. 

In the communications of Alkibiadés with Peisander and his 
coadjutors, Alkibiadés had pretended that the Great 


Confidence 
King could have no confidence in the Athenians un- placed by 
less they not only restored him, but abnegated their nn ate 
democracy. On this occasion, the latter condition lnsuase 
was withdrawn, and the confidence of the Great King promises— 
was said to be more easily accorded. But though ene 
Alkibiadés thus presented himself with a new false- penne) 


hood, as well as with a new vein of political senti- 


For the word évpdoparv, ep. i. 127. 


1 Thucyd. viii. 81. -yevouévns S€ éx- 
; Nothing can be more false and per- 


kAnotas Thy Te Stay Evppopav THS 


guyyns Eemytiadoato Kai avwro- 
¢vpato 0 AAkiBiaéys, &C. 

Contrast the different language of 
Alkibiadés, vi. 92 ; viii. 47. 


verted than the manner in which the 
proceedings of Alkibiadés during this 
period are presented in the Oration of 
Isokratés de Bigis, sect. 18—23. 
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ment, his discourse was eminently successful. It answered all 
the various purposes which he contemplated—partly of intimi- 
dating and disuniting the oligarchical conspirators at home— 
partly of exalting his own grandeur in the eyes of the armament 
—partly of sowing mistrust between the Spartans and Tissa- 
phernés. It was in such full harmony with both the reigning 
feelings of the armament—eagerness to put down the Four 
Hundred, as well as to get the better of their Peloponnesian 
enemies in Ionia—that the hearers were not disposed to scrutinize 
narrowly the grounds upon which his assurances rested. In the 
fulness of confidence and enthusiasm, they elected him general 
along with Thrasybulus and the rest; conceiving redoubled 
hopes of victory over their enemies both at Athens and at 
Milétus. So completely indeed were their imaginations filled 
with the prospect of Persian aid, against their enemies in Ionia, 
that alarm for the danger of Athens under the government of 
the Four Hundred became the predominant feeling ; and many 
voices were even raised in favour of sailing to Peirzeus for the 
rescue of the city. But Alkibiadés, knowing well (what the 
armament did not know) that his own promises of Persian pay 
and fleet were a mere delusion, strenuously dissuaded such a 
movement, which would have left the dependencies in Ionia 
defenceless against the Peloponnesians. As soon as the assembly 
broke up, he crossed over again to the mainland, under pretence 
of concerting measures with Tissaphernés to realize his recent 
engagements. 

Relieved, substantially though not in strict form, from the 
sce penalties of exile, Alkibiadés was thus launched in a 
position of new career. After having first played the game of 
Aad; Athens against Sparta, next that of Sparta against 
turn ofhis Athens, thirdly that of Tissaphernés against both, 
ambition. . . : 

he now professed to take up again the promotion of 
Athenian interest. In reality, however, he was, and had always 
been, playing his own game, or obeying his own self-interest, 
ambition, or antipathy. He was at this time eager to make a 
show of intimate and _ confidential communication with 
Tissaphernés, in order that he might thereby impose upon the 
Athenians at Samos ; to communicate to the satrap his recent 
election as general of the Athenian force, that his importance 
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with the Persians might be enhanced ; and lastly, by passing 
backwards and forwards from Tissaphernés to the Athenian 
camp, to exhibit an appearance of friendly concert between the 
two, which might sow mistrust and alarm in the minds of the 
Peloponnesians. In this tripartite manceuvring, so suitable to 
his habitual character, he was more or less successful, especially 
in regard to the latter purpose. For though he never had any 
serious chance of inducing Tissaphernés to assist the Athenians, 
he did nevertheless contribute to alienate him from the enemy, 
as well as the enemy from him.} 

Without any longer delay in the camp of Tissaphernés than 
was necessary to keep up the faith of the Athenians 
in his promise of Persian aid, Alkibiadés returned to TH fhe Woe 
Samos, where he was found by the ten envoys sent by Hunieed 
the Four Hundred from Athens, on their first arrival. Samos—are 
These envoys had been long in their voyage, having Maispan'y 
made a considerable stay at Délos, under alarm from Py the 
z . C a armament. 
intelligence of the previous visit of Cheereas, and the 
furious indignation which his narrative had provoked.? At 
length they reached Samos, and were invited by the generals to 
make their communication to the assembled armament. They had 
the utmost difficulty in procuring a hearing—so strong was the 
antipathy against them—so loud were the cries that the 
subverters of the democracy ought to be put to death. Silence 
being at length obtained, they proceeded to state that the late 
revolution had been brought to pass for the salvation of the city, 
and especially for the economy of the public treasure, by 
suppressing the saiaried civil functions of the democracy, and 
thus leaving more pay for the soldiers:* that there was no 
purpose of mischief in the change, still less of betrayal to the 
enemy, which might already have been effected, had such been 
the intention of the Four Hundred, when Agis advanced from 
Dekeleia up to the walls: that the citizens now possessing the 
political franchise were not Four Hundred only, but Five 
Thousand in number, all of whom would take their turn iy 


1 Thucyd. viii. 82, 83, 87 Exety Tpopyy, Wavy ematvery. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 7 7—86. This is a part of the answer of Alki- 

3 Thucyd, viii. 86. €t d€ és evTéAccav biadés to the enveys, and therefore 
me fuvtétpntor, woTe TOYS OTpariwras indicates what they had urged. 
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rotation for the places now occupied by the Four Hundred : ! that 
the recitals of Cheereas, affirming ill-usage to have been offered 
to the relatives of the soldiers at Athens, were utterly false and 


calumnious. 


Such were the topics on which the envoys insisted, in an 


Eagerness 
of the 
armament 
to sail to 
Peirzeus—is 
discounte- 
nanced b 
Alkibiadés 
—his 
answer to 
the envoys. 


apologetic strain, at considerable length, but without 
any effect in conciliating the soldiers who heard them. 
The general resentment against the Four Hundred 
was expressed by several persons present in public 
speech, by others in private manifestation of feeling 
against the envoys: and so passionately was this 
sentiment aggravated—-consisting not only of wrath 
for what the oligarchy had done, but of fear for what 


they might do—that the proposition of sailing immediately to 
the Peirzus was revived with greater ardour than before. 
Alkibiadés, who had already once discountenanced this design, 


now stood forward to repel it again. 


1 Thucyd, viii. 86. trav Te mevTaKic- 
XtAlwy OTe TaVTES EV TH peper weOeEovarv, 
&c. I dissent from Dr. Arnold’s con- 
struction of this passage which is fol- 
lowed both by Poppo and by Godller. 
He says in his note—‘‘ The sense must 
clearly be, ‘that all the citizens should 
be of the five thousand in their turn,’ 
however strange the expression may 
seem—peOéEovet TaY MevTaxiTXLALwv. 
But without referring to the absurdity 
of the meaning that all the Five Thou- 
sand should partake of the government 
in their turn—for they all partook of it 
as being the sovereign assembly—yet 
wetéxev in this sense would require 
TaV mpayyatwy aiter it, and would be 
at least as harsh, standing alone, as in 
the construction of weGéfoucr Tay Tev- 
TAKLOXLALWY.” 

Upon this I remark :—1. peréxerv 
may be construed with a genitive case 
not actually expressed, but understood 
out of the words preceding, as we may 
see by Thucyd. li. 16, where I agree 
with the interpretation suggested by 
Matthize (Gr. Gr. § 325), rather than 
with Dr. Arnold’s note. 

2. In the present instance we are 
not reduced to the necessity of gather- 
ing a genitive case for wetéxyery by im- 
plication out of previous phraseology ; 
for the express genitive case stands 
there a line or two before—rjys 7o- 
Aews, the idea of which is carried 


Nevertheless all the 


down without being ever dropped—oe 
5’ amyjyycAAov, @s ovTe emi diapOopg 
THS WOAEWS H METATTAGLS YEvOLTO, 
GAN’ éxi cwrypia, ov’ iva Tots ToAEmiots 
mapaso07 (i.e. 7 woAts) . . TaV TE 
MEVTAKLTXLALwWY OTL TAVTES EV TO MEPEL 
weOéetovcern (i.e. THS TOAEWS). 

There is therefore no harshness of 
expression ; nor is there any absurdity 
of meaning, as we may see by the re- 
petition of the very same in viii. 93— 
A€yovres TOUS Te MevTaKLTXLALoUS aTopa- 
velv, Kal €k TOUTWY EV MEPEL, F av 
Tots mevTaKiaxtAiors SoxH, TOUS TET PU: 
koglous écgecOat, &e. 

Dr. Arnold’s designation of these 
Five Thousand as ‘the sovereign 
assembly ” is not very accurate. They 
were not an assembly at all; they had 
never been called together, nor had 
anything been said about an intention 
of calling them together; in reality, 
they were but a fiction and a name; 
but even the Four Hundred them- 
selves pretended only to talk of them 
as partners in the conspiracy and 
revolution, not as an assembly to be 
convoked—zevraxicxyiAvo.—ot  mpaa- 
coves (Vili. 72). 

As to the idea of bringing all the 
remaining citizens to equal privileges 
(in rotation) with the Five Thousand, 
we shall see that it was never broached 
until considerably after the Four 
Hundred had been put down. 
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plenitude of his influence, then greater than that of any other 
officer in the armament, and seconded by the esteemed character 
as well as the loud voice of Thrasybulus,! was required to avert 
it. But for him it would have been executed. While he 
reproved and silenced those who were most clamorous against the 
envoys, he took upon himself to give to the latter a public 
answer in the name of the collective armament. ‘We make no 
objection (he said) to the power of the Five Thousand ; but 
the Four Hundred must go about their business, and reinstate 
the Senate of Five Hundred as it was before. We are much 
obliged for what you have done in the way of economy, so as to 
increase the pay available for the soldiers.. Above all, maintain 
the war strenuously, without any flinching before the enemy. 
For if the city be now safely held, there is good hope that we 
may make up the mutual differences between us by amicable 
settlement ; but if once either of us perish, either we here or you 
at home, there will be nothing left for the other to make up 
with.” ? 

With this reply he dismissed the envoys, the armament 
reluctantly abandoning their wish of sailing to Athens. 

Thucydidés insists much on the capital service which 
Alkibiadés then rendered to his country, by arresting pjissuasive 
a project which would have had the effect of leaving ais of 

4 E ibiadés 

all Ionia and the Hellespont defenceless against the —how far it 
Peloponnesians. His advice doubtless turned out 1$%0becom- 
well in the result ; yet if we contemplate the state of sagacious. 
affairs at the moment when he gave it, we shall be inclined to 
doubt whether prudential calculation was not rather against 
him, and in favour of the impulse of the armament. For what 
was to hinder the Four Hundred from patching up a peace with 
Sparta, and getting a Lacedemonian garrison into Athens to help 
them in maintaining their dominion? Even apart from ambition, 
this was their best chance, if not their only chance, of safety for 
themselves : and we shall presently see that they tried to do it— 
being prevented from succeeding, partly indeed by the mutiny 
which arose against them at Athens, but still more by the 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 26. Comevns ris TéAcws moAAHY EAmida etvat 

2Thucyd, viii. 86. «ai rddda exé= Kai EvpPyvat, ci 62 amak 70 Erepov Tha- 


Aevev avréxery, kai pndév evdiddvar Tots Ayjoerar } TO ev Tapw 7H exetvor, ovde OTH 
x ‘ “~ > . , A ™ 
ToAEmiows* mpos wev yap ohas avTovs gw- SradAayyoerat tis Ett EgeTOar. 
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stupidity of the Lacedemonians themselves. Alkibiadés could 
not really imagine that the Four Hundred would obey his 
mandate delivered to the envoys, and resign their power 
voluntarily. But if they remained masters of Athens, who could 
calculate what they would do—after having received this 
declaration of hostility from Samos—not merely in regard to the 
foreign enemy, but even in regard to the relatives of the absent 
soldiers? Whether we look to the legitimate apprehensions of 
the soldiers, inevitable while their relatives were thus exposed, 
and almost unnerving them as to the hearty prosecution of the 
war abroad in their utter uncertainty with regard to matters 
ati home—or to the chance of irreparable public calamity, greater 
even than the loss of Ionia, by the betrayal of Athens to the 
enemy —we shall be disposed to conclude that the impulse of the 
armament was not merely natural, but even founded on a more 
prudent estimate of the actual chances, and that Alkibiadés was 
nothing more than fortunate in a sanguine venture. And if, 
instead of the actual chances. we look to the chances as Alkibiadés 
represented, and as the armament conceived them upon his 
authority—viz., that the Phoenician fleet was close at hand to 
act against the Lacedemonians in Ionia—we shall sympathize 
yet more with the defensive movement homeward. Alkibiadés 
had an advantage over every one else, simply by knowing his 
own falsehoods. 

At the same assembly were introduced envoys from Argos, 
Envoys bearing a mission of recognition and an offer of aid to 
sent from the Athenian Demos in Samos. They came in an 
to nee te Athenian trireme, navigated by the Parali who had 
Demosat brought home Chereas in the Paralus from Samos to 
Samos”. Athens, and had been then transferred into a common 
ship of war, and sent to cruise about Eubcea. Since that time, 
however, they had been directed to convey Lespodias, Aristophon, 
and Melésias,! as ambassadors from the Four Hundred to Sparta. 
But when crossing the Argolic Gulf, probably under orders to 
land at Prasize, they declared against the oligarchy, sailed to Argos, 
and there deposited as prisoners the three ambassadors, who had all 

1Thucyd. viii. 86 It is very pro- Periklés. Melésias appears as one of 
bable that the Melésias here mentioned the dramatis persone in Plato’s dia- 


was the son of that Thucydidés who logue called Lachés. 
vas the leading political opponent of 
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been active in the conspiracy of the Four Hundred. Being then 
about to depart for Samos, they were requested by the Argeians 
to carry thither their envoys, who were dismissed by Alkibiadés 
with an expression of gratitude, and with a hope that their aid 
would be ready when called for. 

Meanwhile the envoys returned from Samos to Athens, carrying 
back to the Four Hundred the unwelcome news of potim of 
their total failure with the armament. A little the envoys 

. of the Four 
before, 1t appears, some of the trierarchs on service Hundred 
at the Hellespont had returned to Athens also; from Samos 
Eratosthenés, Iatrokiés and others, who had tried to —bad 
turn their squadron to the purposes of the oligarchical oe 
conspirators, but had been baffled and driven off by °Usarchy. 
the inflexible democracy of their own seamen.! If at Athens the 
calculation of these conspirators had succeeded more triumphantly 
than could have been expected beforehand ; everywhere else they 
had completely miscarried; not merely at Samos and in the 
fleet, but also with the allied dependencies. At the time 
when Peisander quitted Samos for Athens to consummate the 
oligarchical conspiracy even without Alkibiadés, he and others 
had gone round many of the dependencies and had effected a 
similar revolution in their internal government, in hopes that 
they would thus become attached to the new oligarchy at Athens. 
But this anticipation (as Phrynichus had predicted) was nowhere 
realized. The newly-created oligarchies only became more 
anxious for complete autonomy than the democracies had been 
before. At Thasos especially, a body of exiles who had for some 
time dwelt in Peloponnésus were recalled, and active preparations 
were made for revolt, by new fortifications as well as by new 
triremes.? Instead of strengthening their hold on the maritime 
empire, the Four Hundred thus found that they had actually 
weakened it ; while the pronounced hostility of the armament at 
Samos not only put an end to all their hopes abroad, but rendered 
their situation at home altogether precarious. 


1 Lysias cont. Eratosthen. sect. 43, dpxos xaradimwv Thy vay, mera. "larpo- 
c.9, p. 411 Reisk. ov yap vov mpatov kAcous Kat éTépwv. + + © abuKomevos 
(Eratosthenés) TO UmeTépy TAG Ta €v- SE Sedpo Tavartia Tots BovAopevors Snmo- 
avtia empagev, GAAG Kai ri TOV Tetpa- Kpatiav clva. émpatte. 

Kogiwy év Ta oTpaToTEdw oAryapxtav 2 
Kabioras épevyey éf ‘EAAyo mévrov Tpinp- Thucyd. viii. 64. 
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From the moment when the coadjutors of Antiphon first learnt, 
Mistrust through the arrival of Chereas at Athens, the pro- 
aE clamation of the democracy at Samos, discord, 


the Four mistrust, and alarm began to spread even among 
Hundred . + 4s 
themselves, their own members; together with a conviction that 


eee the oligarchy could never stand except through the 


formed presence of a Peloponnesian garrison in Athens. 
Thee: Antiphon and Phrynichus, the leading minds who 


menés. directed the majority of the Four Hundred, despatched 
envoys to Sparta for concluding peace (these envoys never reached 
Sparta, being seized by the Parali and sent prisoners to Argos, as 
above stated). They further commenced the erection of a special 
fort at Eetioneia, the projecting mole which contracted and 
commanded, on the northern side, the narrow entrance of Peirzeus. 
Against their proceedings, however, there began to arise, even in 
the bosom of the Four Hundred, an opposition minority affecting 
popular sentiment, among whom the most conspicuous persons 
were Theramenés and Aristokratés.' 

Though these two men had stood forward prominently as 
contrivers and actors throughout the whole progress of the 
conspiracy, they had found themselves bitterly disappointed by 
the result. Individually, their ascendency with their colleagues 
was inferior to that of Peisander, Kalleschrus, Phrynichus, and 
others; while, collectively, the ill-gotten power of the Four 
Hundred was diminished in value, as much as it was aggravated 
in peril, by the loss of the foreign empire and the alienation of 
their Samian armament. Now began the workings of jealousy 
and strife among the successful conspirators, each of whom had 
entered into the scheme with unbounded expectations of personal 
ambition for himself; each had counted on stepping at once into 
the first place among the new oligarchical body. In a democracy 
(observes Thucydidés) contentions for power and pre-eminence 
provoke in the unsuccessful competitors less of fierce antipathy 
and sense of injustice than in an oligarchy; for the losing 
candidates acquiesce with comparatively little repugnance in the 


1 Thucyd. viii. 89, 90. The repre- cont. Agorab. sect. 12—17), is quite in 
sentation of the character and motives harmony with that of Thucydidés 


of Theramenés, as given by Lysias in (viii. 89): compare Aristophan. Ran.. 


the Oration contra Eratosthenem 541—966; Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 8, 27— 
(Orat. xii. sect. 66, 67, 79; Orat. xiii. 30. 
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unfavourable vote of a large miscellaneous body of unknown 
citizens ; but they are angry at being put aside by a few known 
comrades, their rivals as well as their equals: moreover, at the 
moment when an oligarchy of ambitious men has just raised 
itself on the ruins of a democracy, every man of the conspirators 
is in exaggerated expectation, every one thinks himself entitled 
to become at once the first man of the body, and is dissatisfied if 
he be merely put upon a level with the rest. 


1 Thucyd. viii. 89. fv Sé Trodro pév 
XNA ToALTLKOY TOU Adyou avTots, Kar’ 
iias Sé Grdotimias ot TOAAOL avToV TE 
TOLOUTW TPOTEKELYTO, EV OEP Kal WaALOTA 
oAryapxia. ex Snmoxparias yevoucrvyn amod- 
Avtat. mavres yap avOnuepov aftovory 
OVX OWS igor.  GAAA Kal TOAD TMpaTOS 
avTos ExagrTos clvars éx dé Sypoxparias 
aipécews yryvouevys, bgov Ta drroBaiv- 
OVTA, WS OVK ATO TOV OMOLwY, ELlaccovpE- 
vos TLS épet. 

ive in the text what appears to 
me the proper sense of this passage, 
the last words of which are obscure: 
see the long notes of the commentators, 
especially Dr. Arnold and Poppo. Dr. 
Arnold considers 7@v ouotwy as a neuter, 
and gives the paraphrase of the last 
clause as follows :—‘‘ Whereas under 
an old established government, they 
(ambitious men of talent) are prepared 
to fail; they know that the weight of 
the government is against them, and 
are thus spared the peculiar pain of 
being beaten in a fair race, when they 
and their competitors start with equal 
advantages, and there is nothing to 
lessen the mortification of defeat. 
GTO TOV Opoiwy éAagwoovmEvos iS being 
beaten when the game is equal, when the 
terms of the match are fair.” 

I cannot concur in Dr. Arnold’s 
explanation of these words, or of the 
general sense of the passage. He 
thinks that Thucydidés means to affirm 
what applies generally ‘‘to an oppo- 
sition minority when it succeeds in 
revolutionizing the established govern- 
ment, whether the government be a 
democracy or @ monarchy, whether 
the minority be an aristocratical party 
or a popular one”. It seems to me, on 
the contrary, that the affirmation bears 
only on the special case of an oligarchi- 
cal conspiracy subverting a democracy, 
and that the comparison taken is only 
applicable to the state of things as it 
stood under the preceding democracy. 

Next, the explanation given of the 
words by Dr. Arnold assumes that ‘‘ to 


be beaten in a fair race, or when the 
terms of the match are fair,” causes 
to the loser the maximum of pain and 
offence. This is surely not the fact; 
or rather, the reverse is the fact. The 
man who loses his cause or his election 
through unjust favour, jealousy, or 
antipathy is more hurt than if he had 
lost it under circumstances where he 
could find no injustice to complain of. 
In both cases he is doubtless mortified, 
but if there be injustice, he is offended 
and angry as well as mortitied ; he is 
disposed to take vengeance on men 
whom he looks upon as his personal 
enemies. It is important to distinguish 
the mortification of simple failure from 
the discontent and anger arising out of 
belief that the failure has been unjustly 
brought about; it is this discontent, 
tending to break out in active opposi- 
tion, which Thucydidés has present to 
his mind in the comparison which he 
takes between the state of feeling 
which precedes and follows the sub- 
version of the democracy. 

It appears to me that the words rev 
omotwy are masculine, and that they 
have reference (like mavres and toou in 
the preceding line) to the privileged 
minority of equal confederates who 
are supposed to have just got posses- 
sion of the government. At Sparta 
the word oi oporor acquired a sort of 
technical sense to designate the small 
ascendant minority of wealthy Spartan 
citizens, who monopolized in their own 
hands political power, to the practical 
exclusion of the remainder (see Xenoph. 
Hellen. iii. 3, 5; Xenoph. Resp. Lac. 
x. 7; xiii. 1; Demosth. cont. Lept. s. 
88). Now their omoro. or peers, here 
indicated by Thucydidés as the peers of 
a recently-formed oligarchy, are not 
merely equal among themselves, but 
rivals one with another, and personally 
known to each other. It is important 
to bear in mind all these attributes as 
tacitly implied (though not literally 
designated or connoted) by the word 
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Such were the feelings of disappointed ambition, mingled with 


Theramenés 
demands 
that the 
Five 
Thousand 
shall be 
made a 
reality, 


despondency, which sprung up among a minority of 
the Four Hundred, immediately after the news of the 
proclamation of the democracy at Samos among the 
armament. Theramenés, the leader of this minority— 
a man of keen ambition, clever but unsteady and 
treacherous, not less ready to desert his party than to 


betray his country, though less prepared for extreme atrocities 


Opmocot OF peers ; because the comparison 
instituted by Thucydidés is founded on 
all the attributes taken together ; just 
as Aristotle (Rhetoric. ii. 8; ii. 13, 4), 
in speaking of the envy and jealousy 
apt to arise towards rovs opoious, 
considers them as avtepactas and 
avTaywviortas. 

The Four Hundred at Athens were 
all peers—equals, rivals, and personally 
known among one another—who had 
just raised themselves by joint con- 
spiracy to supreme power. Theramenés, 
one of the number, conceives himself 
entitled to pre-eminence, but finds that 
he is shut out from it; the men who 
shut him out being this small body of 
known equalsand rivals. He is inclined 
to impute the exclusion to personal 
motives on the part of this small knot 
—to selfish ambition on the part of each 
—to ill-will—to jealousy—to wrongful 
partiality ; so that he thinks himself 
injured, and the sentiment of injury is 
embittered by the circumstance that 
those from whom it proceeds are a 
narrow, known, and definite body of 
colleagues. Whereas, if his exclusion 
had taken place under the democracy, 
by the suffrage of a large, miscellaneous, 
and personally unknown collection of 
citizens, he would have been far less 
likely to carry off with him a sense of 
injury. Doubtless he would have been 
mortified ; but he would not have looked 
upon the electors in the light of jealous 
or selfish rivals, nor would they form 
a definite body before him for his 
indignation to concentrate itself upon. 
Thus Nikomachidés—whom Sokratés 
(see Xenophon, Memor. iii. 4) meets 
returning mortified because the people 
had chosen another person and not 
him as general—would have been not 
only mortified, but angry and vindictive 
besides, if he had been excluded by a 
few peers and rivals. 

Such, inmy judgment, is the compari- 
son which Thucydidés wishes to draw 
between the effect of disappointment 


inflicted by the suffrage of a numerous 
and miscellaneous body of citizens— 
compared with disappointment in- 
flicted by a small knot of oligarchical 
peers upon a competitor among their 
own number, especially at a moment 
when the expectations of all these 
peers are exaggerated, in consequence 
of the recent acquisition of their power. 
I believe the remark of the historian to 
be quite just ; and that the disappoint- 
ment in the first case is less intense, 
less connected with the sentiment of 
injury, and less likely to lead to active 
manifestation of enmity. This is one 
among the advantages of a numerous 
suffrage. 

I cannot better illustrate the 
jealousies pretty sure to break out 
among a small number of osmovoe or 
rival peers, than by the description 
which Justin gives of the leading 
officers of Alexander the Great im- 
mediately after that monarch’s death 
(Justin, xii. 2) :— 

““Ceeterum, occiso Alexandro, non, 
ut leti, ita et securi fuere, omnibus 
unum locum competentibus ; nec minus 
milites invicem se timebant, quorum et 
libertas solutior et favor incertus erat. 
Inter ipsos vero equalitas discordiam 
augebat, nemine tantum ceteros exce- 
dente, ut ei aliquis se submitteret.” 

Compare Plutarch, Lysander, c. 23. 

Haack and Poppo think that ouotwr 
cannot be masculine, because 476 tav 
Opmoiwy éhLacaovmevos Would not then be 
correct, but ought to be v 76 Trav opolwv 
éAagoovpevos. I should dispute, under 
all circumstances, the correctness of 
this criticism; for there are quite 
enough parallel cases to defend the use 
of aro here (see Thucyd. i. 17 ; iii. 82; 
iv. 115; vi. 28, &c.). But we need not 
enter into the debate ; for the genitive 
Tav dxotwv depends rather upon ra 
amoBatvovra Which precedes than upon 
éAaccovpmevos which follows; and the 
preposition amé is what we should 
naturally expect. To mark this I have 
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than many of his oligarchical comrades—began to look out for 
a good pretence to disconnect himself from a precarious enterprise. 
Taking advantage of the delusion which the Four Hundred had 
themselves held out about the fictitious Five Thousand, he 
insisted that since the dangers that beset the newly-formed 
authority were so much more formidable than had been 
anticipated, it was necessary to popularize the party by enrolling 
and producing these Five Thousand as a real instead of a 
fictitious body.? 

Such an opposition, formidable from the very outset, became 
still bolder and more developed when the envoys returned from 
Samos, with an account of their reception by the armament, as 
well as of the answer, delivered in the name of the armament, 
whereby Alkibiadés directed the Four Hundred to dissolve 
themselves forthwith, but at the same time approved of the 
constitution of the Five Thousand, coupled with the restoration 
of the old senate. To enrol the Five Thousand at once would 
be meeting the army half-way ; and there were hopes that at 
that price a compromise and reconciliation might be effected, of 
which Alkibiadés had himself spoken as practicable? In 
addition to the formal answer, the envoys doubtless brought back 
intimation of the enraged feelings manifested by the armament, 
and of their eagerness, uncontrollable by every one except 
Alkibiades, to sail home forthwith and rescue Athens from the 
Four Hundred. MHence arose an increased conviction that the 


put a comma after amofatvoyvra as well 
as after opoiwr. 

To show that an opinion is not 
correct, indeed, does not afford certain 
evidence that Thucydidés may not 
have advanced it; for he might be 
mistaken. But it ought to count as 
good presumptive evidence, unless the 
words peremptorily bind us to the 
es: which in this case they do 
not. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 89, 2. Of this sentence 
from doBovpevor down to nca@corava, I 
only profess to understand the last 
clause. It is useless to discuss the 
many conjectural amendments of a 
corrupt text, none of them satisfactory. 

2Thucyd. viii. 86-—89. It isalleged by 
Andokidés (in an Oration delivered 
many years afterwards before the 
people of Athens—De Reditu suo, sect. 


10—15), that during this spring he 
furnished the armament at Samos with 
wood proper for the construction of 
oars—only obtained by the special 
favour of Archelaus king of Macedonia, 
and of which the armament then stood 
in great need. He further alleges that 
he afterwards visited Athens while the 
Four Hundred were in full dominion ; 
and that Peisander, at the head of this 
oligarchical body, threatened his life 
for having furnished such valuable aid 
to the armament, then at enmity with 
Athens. Though he saved his life 
by clinging to the altar, yet he had 
to endure bonds and manifold hard 
treatment. 

Of these claims which Andokidés 
prefers to the favour of the subsequent 
GOMOETaEY I do not know how much 
is true. 
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dominion of the latter could not last ; and an ambition, on the 
part of others as well as Theramenés, to stand forward as leaders 
of a popular opposition against it in the name of the Five 


Thousand.? 


Against 


Measures of 
Antiphon 
and the 
Four 
Hundred— 
their 
solicitations 
to Sparta— 
construction 
of the fort 
of Eetioneia 
for the 
admission 
of a Spartan 
garrison. 


this popular opposition, Antiphon and Phrynichus 
exerted themselves with demagogic assiduity to caress 
and keep together the majority of the Four Hundred, 
as well as to uphold their power without abridgment. 
They were noway disposed to comply with this 
requisition that the fiction of the Five Thousand 
should be converted into a reality. They knew well 
that the enrolment of so many partners? would be 
tantamount toa democracy, and would be in substance 
at least, if not in form, an annihilation of their own 
power. They had now gone too far to recede with 


safety; while the menacing attitude of Samos, as well as the 
opposition growing up against them at home both within and 
without their own body, served only as instigation to them to 
accelerate their measures for peace with Sparta and to secure the 


introduction of a Spartan garrison. 
With this view, immediately after the return of their envoys 
from Samos, the two most eminent leaders, Antiphon and 


1 Thucyd. viii. 89. cadhéorata Sé av- 
TOUS ET pe TA EV TH VAw TOV AAKiBLddov 
LoXUPa OVTA, KAL OTL aVTOLS OVK EddKEL VO- 
MLov TO THS OALyapxias EgeTIaL. Nywv- 
iSero ovV Els ExaTTOS MPOTTATHS TOU 
OnmovécecOar 

This is a remarkable passage as 
indicating what is really meant by 
TpooTatyns TOV dynwov—‘ the leader of a 
popular opposition”. Theramenés and 
the other persons here spoken of did 
not even mention the name of the 
democracy—they took up simply the 
name of the Five Thousand—yet they 
are still called mpécrara: tov Sypmov, 
inasmuch as the Five Thousand were 
a sort of qualified democracy, compared 
to the Four Hundred. 

The words denote the leader of 
a popular party, as opposed to an 
oligarchical party (see Thucyd. iii. 70 ; 
iv. 66; vi. 35), in a form of government 
either entirely democratical, or at 
least in which the public assembly is 
frequently Conroe: and decides on 
many matters of importance. Thucy- 
didés does not apply the words to any 


Athenian exceptin the case now before 
us respecting Theramenés: he does 
not use the words even with respect to 
Kleoén, though he employs expressions 
which seem equivalent to it (ili. 36 ; iv. 
21)—avnp Symaywyds Kar’ éxelvov Tov 
xpovov oY Kal TO TAHGEL miOavwTaros, 
&c. This is very different from the 
words which he applies to Periklés— 
av yap Suvatwetatros Tav Kad’ éavTov 
Kal dGywv THv woAcTetap (i. 127). 
Even in respect to Nikias, he puts him 
in conjunction with Pleistoanax at 
Sparta, and talks of both of them as 
oTEvVSoVTESTAMAALOTA THY HYEMOViaYV 
(v. 16). 

Compare the note of Dr. Arnold 
on vi. 35; and Wachsmuth. Hellen. 
Alterth. i. 2, Beilage 1, pp. 435—438. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 92. 7d méev katagrycac 
MeTOXOVS TOTOUTOUS, aYTLKpUS av SHuoV 
Hyovpevot, WC. 

Aristotle (Polit. v. 5, 4) calls 
Phrynichus the demagogue of the Four 
Hundred; that is, the person who 
most strenuously served their interests 
and struggled for their favour. 
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Phrynichus, went themselves with ten other colleagues in all 
haste to Sparta, prepared to purchase peace and the promise 
of Spartan aid almost at any price. At the same time the 
construction of the fortress at Eetioneia was prosecuted with 
redoubled zeal; under pretence of defending the entrance of 
Peireeus against the armament from Samos, if the threat of their 
coming should be executed—but with the real purpose of 
bringing into it a Lacedemonian fleet and army. For this latter 
object every facility was provided. The north-western corner of 
the fortification of Peirzeus, to the north of the harbour and its 
mouth, was cut off by a cross wall reaching southward so as to 
join the harbour : from the southern end of this cross wall, and 
forming an angle with it, a new wall was built, fronting the 
harbour and running to the extremity of the mole which 
narrowed the mouth of the harbour on the northern side, at which 
mole it met the termination of the northern wall of Peirzus. A 
separate citadel was thus enclosed, defensible against any attack 
from Peirzeus—furnished besides with distinct broad gates and 
posterns of its own, as well as with facilities for admitting an 
enemy within it.1 The new cross wall was carried so as to 
traverse a vast portico or open market-house, the largest in 
Peireus: the larger half of this portico thus became enclosed 
within the new citadel, and orders were issued that all the 
corn, both actually warehoused and hereafter to be imported 
into Peirzus, should be deposited therein and sold out from 
thence for consumption. As Athens was sustained almost 
exclusively on corn brought from Eubcea and elsewhere, since the 
permanent occupation of Dekeleia, the Four Hundred rendered 
themselves masters by this arrangement of all the subsistence of 
the citizens, as well as of the entrance into the harbour ; either 
to admit the Spartans or exclude the armament from Samos.” 


See Leake’s Topographic Athens, pp. 
269, 270, Germ. transl. 
2 Thucyd. viii. 90. 


1 Thucyd. viii. 90—92. 1d retxos 
TOUTO, Kai mvAidas Exov, Kai éad- 


Sous, Kat emercaywyas THY ToAcLiwn, Siwxoddunaar Se 


&e. 
I presume that the last expression 
refers to facilities for admitting the 
enemy either from the sea-side or from 
the land-side—that is to say, from the 
north-western corner of the old wall 
of Peirzus, which formed one side 
of the new citadel, 


kat oToayv, &C. 

I agree with the note in M. Didot’s 
translation, that this portico, or halle 
open on three sides, must be considered 
as pre-existing ; not as having been 
first built now, which seems to be the 
supposition of Colonel Leake and the 
commentators generally, 
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Though Theramenés, himself one of the generals named under 
Unaccount. the Four Hundred, denounced, in conjunction with 
Bp ace F his supporters, the treasonable purpose of this new 
the Lacede- citadel, yet the majority of the Four Hundred stood 
monians. ~~ to their resolution, so that the building made rapid 
progress under the superintendence of the general Alexiklés, one 
of the most strenuous of the oligarchical faction.1. Such was the 
habit of obedience at Athens to an established authority, when 
once constituted—and so great the fear and mistrust arising out of 
the general belief in the reality of the Five Thousand, unknown 
auxiliaries supposed to be prepared to enforce the orders of the 
Four Hundred—that the people, and even armed citizen 
hoplites, went on working at the building, in spite of their 
suspicions as to its design. Though not completed, it was so far 
advanced as to be defensible, when Antiphon and Phrynichus 
returned from Sparta. They had gone thither prepared to 
surrender everything —not merely their naval force, but their 
city itself—and to purchase their own personal safety by making 
the Lacedemonians masters of Peireus.2 Yet we read with 
astonishment that the latter could not be prevailed on to contract 
any treaty, and that they manifested nothing but backwardness 
in seizing this golden opportunity. Had Alkibiadés been now 
playing their game, as he had been doing a year earlier, 
immediately before the revolt of Chios—had they been under 
any energetic leaders to impel them into hearty co-operation with 
the treason of the Four Hundred, who combined at this moment 
both the will and the power to place Athens in their hands, if 
seconded by an adequate foree—they might now have overpowered 
their great enemy at home, before the armament at Samos could 
have been brought to the rescue. 

Considering that Athens was saved from capture only by the 
slackness and stupidity of the Spartans, we may see that the 
armament at Samos had reasonable excuse for their eagerness 


previously manifested to come 


1Tbucyd. viii. 91, 92. "Adrcétxdéa, 
orparnyov ovTa éK THS OALYapXias Kat 
PAALOTA MpdS TOUS ETALPOUS TETPAULLEVOV, 


Cc. 
2Thucyd. viii. 91. adda Kat Tovs 
roAewlous Erayayomevol GVEU TELXMY Kat 


home ; and that Alkibiadés, in 


veav ~EvuBhvar, Kal OTwooUY Ta THS 7O- 
Acws EXELV, el Tots ye THpacr THoY adera 
éorat. 

Ibid. émecdy ot ex ris Aaxedainovos 
mpéoBers ovdev mpatavres avexopnoay 
rots mao EvpBatixdr, &e, 
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combating that intention, braved an extreme danger which 
nothing but incredible good fortune averted. Why the 
Lacedemonians remained idle, both in Peloponnésus and at 
Dekeleia, while Athens was thus betrayed and in the very throes 
of dissolution, we can render no account: possibly the caution of 
the Ephors may have distrusted Antiphon and Phrynichus, from 
the mere immensity of their concessions. All that they would 
promise was that a Lacedemonian fleet of 42 triremes (partly 
from Tarentum and Lokri)—now about to start from Las in the 
Laconian Gulf, and to sail to Eubcea on the invitation of a 
disaffected party in that island—should so far depart from its 
straight course as to hover near Aigina and Peirzus, ready to 
take advantage of any opportunity for attack laid open by the 
Four Hundred.' 

Of this squadron, however, even before it rounded Cape Malea, 
Theramenés obtained intelligence, and denounced it 4 ...ccina. 
as intended to operate in concert with the Four tion of 
Hundred for the occupation of Eetioneia. Mean- eyyouchus 
while Athens became daily a scene of greater discon- foreaie te 
tent and disorder, after the abortive embassy and near 
return from Sparta of Antiphon and Phrynichus. ee 
The coercive ascendency of the Four Hundred was silently 
disappearing, while the hatred which their usurpation had 
inspired, together with the fear of their traitorous concert with 
the public enemy, became more and more loudly manifested in 
men’s private conversations, as well as in gatherings secretly got 
together within numerous houses ; especially the house of the 
peripolarch (the captain of the peripoli, or youthful hoplites 
who formed the chief police of the country). Such hatred 
was not long in passing from vehement passion into act. 
Phrynichus, as he left the Senate-house, was assassinated by two 
confederates, one of them a peripolus, or youthful hoplite, in the 
midst of the crowded market-place and in full daylight. The 
man who struck the blow made his escape, but his comrade 
was seized and put to the torture by order of the Four 


1 Thucyd. Vili. 91. jv S¢€ 7 kai tore Thucydidés admits the treasonable 
ovrov aro TOV Thy kaTnyopiav EXOVTMV, concert of Antiphon and his colleagues 
. a. Lov wavu dtaBoAynpovovtrov with the Lacedemonians, deserves 

notice—also Cc. 94, TAXA MeV TLKat 
a reluctant language, in which azo évyKewuévouv Aéyou, &C. 
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Hundred :? he was however a stranger from Argos, and either 
could not or would not reveal the name of any directing accom- 
plice. Nothing was obtained from him except general indications 
of meetings and wide-spread disaffection. Nor did the Four 
Hundred, being thus left without special evidence, dare to lay 
hands upon Theramenés, the pronounced leader of the opposition 
—as we shall find Kritias doing six years afterwards, under the 
rule of the Thirty. The assassins of Phrynichus remaining 
undiscovered and unpunished, Theramenés and his associates 
became bolder in their opposition than before. And the approach 
of the Lacedzemonian fleet under Agesandridas—which, having 
now taken station at Epidaurus, had made a descent on Atgina, 
and was hovering not far off Peirzus, altogether out of the 
straight course for Eubcea—lent double force to all their pre- 
vious assertions about the imminent dangers connected with the 
citadel at Ketioneia. 

Amidst this exaggerated alarm and discord, the general body of 
Rising at | hoplites became penetrated with aversion,’ every day 


aut the increasing, against the new citadel. At length the 
ao . hoplites of the tribe in which Aristokratés (the 
undarea— 


demolition Warmest partisan of Theramenés) was taxiarch, being 
of the new on duty and engaged in the prosecution of the build- 
Eetioneia. ing, broke out into absolute mutiny against it, seized 
the person of Alexiklés, the general in command, and put him 
under arrest in a neighbouring house; while the peripoli, or 
youthful military police, stationed at Munychia, under Hermon, 
abetted them in the proceeding.? News of this violence was 
speedily conveyed to the Four Hundred, who were at that 
moment holding session in the Senate-house, Theramenés him- 
self being present. Their wrath and menace were at first 
vented against him as the instigator of the revolt; a charge 
against which he could only vindicate himself by volunteering to 
go among the foremost for the liberation of the prisoner. He 
forthwith started in haste for the Peirzeus, accompanied by one of 
the generals his colleague, who was of the same political senti- 
ment as himself. A third among the generals, Aristarchus, one 
1 Thucyd. viii. 91. The statementof sav omAttav 70 oridos TavTa éBovAcTo. 
Plutarch is in many respects different 3 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26, represents 


(Alkibiadés, c. 25). Hermon as one of the assassins of 
2 Thucyd. viii. 92. ro d€ weycorory, Phrynichus. 
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of the fiercest of the oligarchs, followed him, probably from mis- 
trust, together with some of the younger Knights (Horsemen or 
richest class in the state) identified with the cause of the Four 
Hundred. The oligarchical partisans ran to marshal themselves 
in arms—alarming exaggerations being rumoured, that Alexiklés 
had been put to death, and that Peireus was under armed 
occupation ; while at Peirzeus the insurgents imagined that the 
hoplites from the city were in full march to attack them. Fora 
time all was confusion and angry sentiment, which the slightest 
untoward accident might have inflamed into sanguinary civil 
carnage. Nor was it appeased except by earnest entreaty and 
remonstrance from the elder citizens (aided by Thucydidés of 
Pharsalus, proxenus or public guest of Athens in his native town) 
on the ruinous madness of such discord when a foreign enemy 
was almost at their gates. 

The perilous excitement of this temporary crisis, which brought 
into full daylight every man’s real political sentiments, proved 
the oligarchical faction, hitherto exaggerated in number, to be far 
_ less powerful than had been imagined by their opponents. And 
the Four Hundred had found themselves too much embarrassed 
how to keep up the semblance of their authority, even in Athens 
itself, to be able to send down any considerable force for the 
protection of their citadel at Eetioneia ; though they were rein- 
forced, only eight days before their fall, by at least one supple- 
mentary member, probably in substitution for some predecessor 
who had accidentally died.1 Theramenés, on reaching Peirzus, 
began to address the mutinous hoplites in a tone of simulated 
displeasure, while Aristarchus and his oligarchical companions 
spoke in the harshest language, and threatened them with the 
force which they imagined to be presently coming down from the 
city. But these menaces were met by equal firmness on the part 
of the hoplites, who even appealed to Theramenés himself, and 
called upon him to say whether he thought the construction of 
this citadel was for the good of Athens, or whether it would not 
be better demolished. His opinion had been fully pronounced 
beforehand ; and he replied, that if they thought proper to 

1See Lysias, Oratio xx. pro Poly- is repeated three distinct times in 
strato. The fact that Polystratus this Oration (cap. 2, 4, 5, 5 


pp 
was only eight days a member of 674, 679 Reiske), and has all the air of 
the Four Hundred ‘before their fall, truth. 
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demolish it, he cordially concurred. Without further delay, 
hoplites and unarmed people mounted pellmell upon the walls, 
and commenced the demolition with alacrity; under the 
general shout—“ Whoever is for the Five Thousand in place of 
the Four Hundred, let him lend a hand in this work”. The idea 
of the old democracy was in every one’s mind, but no man 
uttered the word ; the fear of the imaginary Five Thousand still 
continuing. The work of demolition seems to have been prose- 
cuted all that day, and not to have been completed until the next 
day ; after which the hoplites released Alexiklés from arrest, 
without doing him any injury.! 

Two things deserve notice, among these details, as illustrating 
the Athenian character. Though Alexiklés was vehemently 
oligarchical as well as unpopular, these mutineers do no harm to 
his person, but content themselves with putting him under arrest. 
Next, they do not venture tu commence the actual demolition of 
the citadel, until they have the formal sanction of Theramenés, 
one of the constituted generals. The strong habit of legality, 
implanted in all Athenian citizens by their democracy-—and the 
care, even in departing from it, to depart as little as possible— 
stand plainly evidenced in these proceedings. 

The events of this day gave a fatal shock to the ascendency 


Decline of of the Four Hundred. Yet they assembled on the 
ee morrow as usual in the Senate-house ; and they 
concessions appear, now when it was too late, to have directed one 
made by ; f fads 

them— of their members to draw up a real list, giving body 
fea niblie to the fiction of the Five Thousand.? Meanwhile the 
Assembly. hoplites in Peirzus, having finished the levelling of 


1 Thucyd. viii. 92,93. Inthe Oration 
of Demosthenés (or Deinarchus) against 
Theokrinés (c. 17, p. 1348) the speaker 
Epicharés makes allusion to this 
destruction of the fort at Ketioneia by 
Aristokratés, uncle of his grandfather. 
The allusion chiefly deserves notice 
from the erroneous mention of Kritias 
and the return of the Demos from 
exile—betraying a complete confusion 
between the events in the time of the 
Four Hundred and those in the time of 
the Thirty. 

2 Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Polystrato, 
c. 4, p. 675 Reisk. 

This task was confided to Polystra- 


tus, a very recent member of the Four 
Hundred, and therefore probably less 
unpopular than the rest. In his defence 
after the restoration of the democracy, 
he pretended to have undertaken the 
task much against his will, and to 
have drawn up a list containing 9000 
names instead of 5000. 

It may probably have been in this 
meeting of the Four Hundred that 
Antiphon delivered his oration strongly 
recommending concord—TIlepi opovoias. 
All his eloquence was required just 
now to bring back the oligarchical 
party, if possible, into united action. 
Philostratus (Vit. Sophistar. c. xv. p. 
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the new fortifications, took the still more important step of 
entering, armed as they were, into the theatre of Dionysus 
hard by (in Peirzeus, but on the verge of Munychia), and there 
holding a formal assembly, probably under the convocation of 
the general Theramenés, pursuant to the forms of the antecedent 
democracy. They here took the resolution of adjourning their 
assembly to the Anakeion (or temple of Castor and Pollux, the 
Dioskuri), in the city itself and close under the acropolis ; 
whither they immediately marched and established themselves, 
still retaining their arms. So much was the position of the Four 
Hundred changed, that they, who had on the preceding day been 
on the aggressive against a spontaneous outburst of mutineers in 
Peirzeus, were now thrown upon the defensive against a formal 
assembly, all armed, in the city and close by their own Senate- 
house. Feeling themselves too weak to attempt any force, they 
sent deputies to the Anakeion to negotiate and offer concessions. 
They engaged to publish the list of The Five Thousand, and to 
convene them for the purpose of providing for the periodical 
cessation and renewal of the Four Hundred, by rotation from 
the Five Thousand, in such order as the latter themselves should 
determine. But they entreated that time might be allowed for 
effecting this, and that internal peace might be maintained, without 
which there was no hope of defence against the enemy without. 
Many of the hoplites in the city itself joined the assembly in the 
Anakeion, and took part in the debates, The position of the 
Four Hundred being no longer such as to inspire fear, the tongues 
of speakers were now again loosed, and the ears of the multitude 
again opened—for the first time since the arrival of Peisander 
from Samos, with the plan of the oligarchical conspiracy. Such 
renewal of free and fearless public speech, the peculiar life- 
principle of the democracy, was not less wholesome in tranquil- 
lizing intestine discord than in heightening the sentiment of 
common patriotism against the foreign enemy.! The assembly 
at length dispersed, after naming an early future time for a second 


500, ed. Olear.) expresses great admira- 1 Thucyd. Vili. 93. ro dé wav mAHG0s 
tion for this oration, which is several tov oTrALTOV, ard TOAAGY Kal Tp os 
times alluded to both by Harpokratién toAAovs Adywy yryvop- evar, 
and Suidas. See Westermann, Gesch. 7 7twrepov hv ) wpoTeEpoy, Kat 
der Griech. Beredsamkeit, Beilage ii, EfoBeito maAtorTa wep TO v 
p. 276. TAVTOS TOALTLKOD. 
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assembly, to bring about the re-establishment of harmony, in the 
theatre of Dionysus.} 

On the day, and at the hour, when this assembly in the theatre 
L of Dionysus was on the point of coming together, the 
acedzemo- : 
nian flees § news ran through Peirzeus and Athens that the forty- 
pacatens two triremes under the Lacedwmonian Agesandridas, 
aces by having recently quitted the harbour of Megara, were 
o Eubeea. 

sailing along the coast of Salamis in the direction 

towards Peireus. Such an event, while causing universal con- 
sternation throughout the city, confirmed all the previous 
warnings of Theramenés as to the treasonable destination of the 
citadel recently demolished, and every one rejoiced that the de- 
molition had been accomplished just in time. Foregoing their 
intended assembly, the citizens rushed with one accord down to 
Peirzeus, where some of them took post to garrison the walls and 
the mouth of the harbour—others got aboard the triremes lying 
in the harbour—others, again, launched some fresh triremes from 
the boat-houses into the water. Agesandridas rowed along the 
shore, near the mouth of Peireus, but found nothing to promise 
concert within or tempt him to the intended attack. Accordingly, 
he passed by and moved onward to Sunium in a southerly direc- 
tion. Having doubled the cape of Sunium, he then turned his 
course along the coast of Attica northward, halted for a little 
while between Thorikus and Prasiz, and presently took station 
at Ordpus.? 

Though relieved when they found that he passed by Peirzeus 
Naval without making any attack, the Athenians knew that 


beta npae his destination must now be against Eubcea, which to 


Athenians them was hardly less important than Peirzeus, since . 


lefeated— : : ; 
me | their main supplies were derived from that island. 


renalte: Accordingly they put to sea at once with all the 
triremes which could be manned and got ready in the harbour. 
But from the hurry of the occasion, coupled with the mistrust 
and dissension now reigning, and the absence of their great naval 
force at Samos, the crews mustered were raw and ill-selected, and 

2 ‘Thucyd. viii. 93. Euvexwpynoav Se following the morrow: at least it 
oor és 7 be Epav pntHy éxkAygiay seems impossible that the city could 
moujoat ev 7TH Acovvdiw wept Ofovotas. beleft longer than this interval without 


The definition of time must here a government. 
allude to the morrow, or to the day 2 Thucyd. viii. 94, 
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the armament inefficient. Polystratus, one of the members of the 
Four Hundred, perhaps others of them also, were aboard—men 
who had an interest in defeat rather than victory.!. Thymocharés 
the admiral conducted them round Cape Sunium to Eretria in 
Kubcea, where he found a few other triremes, which made up his 
whole fleet to 36 sail. 

He had scarcely reached the harbour and disembarked, when, 
without allowing time for his men to procure refreshment, he 
found himself compelled to fight a battle with the forty-two ships 
of Agesandridas, who had just sailed across from Orépus, and was 
already approaching the harbour. This surprise had been brought 
about by the anti-Athenian party in Eretria, who took care, on 
the arrival of Thymocharés, that no provisions should be found 
in the market-place, so that his men were compelled to disperse 
and obtain them from houses at the extremity of the town; 
while at the same time a signal was hoisted, visible at Ordpus on 
the opposite side of the strait (less than seven miles broad), 
indicating to Agesandridas the precise moment for bringing his 
fleet across to the attack, with their crews fresh after the morning 
meal. Thymocharés, on seeing the approach of the enemy, 
ordered his men aboard; but, to his disappointment, many of 
them were found to be so far off that they could not be brought 
back in time, so that he was compelled to sail out and meet the 
Peloponnesians with ships very inadequately manned. In a 
battle immediately outside of the Eretrian harbour, he was, after 
a short contest, completely defeated, and his fleet driven back 
upon the shore. Some of his ships escaped to Chalkis, others to 
a fortified post garrisoned by the Athenians themselves not far 
from Eretria: yet not less than 22 triremes, out of the whole 36, 
fell into the hands of Agesandridas, and a large proportion of the 
crews were slain or made prisoners. Of those seamen who 
escaped, too, many found their death from the hands of the 
Eretrians, into whose city they fled for shelter. On the news of 


1 Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Polystrato, 
c. 4, p. 676 Reisk. 

From another passage in this ora- 
tion, it would seem that Polystratus 
was in command of the fleet—possibly 
enough, in conjunction with Thymo- 
chares, according to a common 
Athenian practice (c. 5, p. 679). His 


son who defends him affirms that he 
was wounded in the battle. | 

Diodorus (xiii. 34) mentions the 
discord among the crews on board 
these ships under Thymocharés ° 
almost the only point which we learn 
from his uleagre notice of this in- 
teresting period. 
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this battle, nob merely Eretria, but also all Eubcea (except Oreus 
in the north of the island, which was settled by Athenian 
Kleruchs) declared its revolt frem Athens, which had been 
intended more than a year before, and took measures for 
defending itself in concert with Agesandridas and the Beotians.* 

Ill could Athens endure a disaster, in itself so immense and 


Dismay at aggravated, under the present distressed condition of 
Athens— 


hese the city. Her last fleet was destroyed ; her nearest 
snevilable, and most precious island torn from her side; an 
Lacede- island which of late had yielded more to her wants 
monians 


had acted Han Attica itself, but which was now about to become 
withenergy. a hostile and aggressive neighbour.” The previous 
revolt of Eubcea, occurring thirty-four years before during the 
maximum of Athenian power, had been even then a terrible blow 
to Athens, and formed one of the main circumstances which 
forced upon her the humiliation of the Thirty years’ truce. 
But this second revolt took place when she had not only no 
means of reconquering the island, but no means even of defending 
Peirzeus against the blockade by the enemy’s fleet. 

The dismay and terror excited by the news at Athens was 
unbounded ; even exceeding what had been felt after the 
Sicilian catastrophe or the revolt of Chios. There was no 
second reserve now in the treasury, such as the thousand 
talents which had rendered such essential service on the last- 
mentioned occasion. In addition to their foreign dangers, the 
Athenians were further weighed down by two intestine calamities 
in themselves hardly supportable—alienation of their own fleet 
at Samos, and the discord, yet unappeased, within their own 
walls ; wherein the Four Hundred still held provisionally the 
reins of government, with the ablest and most unscrupulous 
leaders at their head. In the depth of their despair, the 
Athenians expected nothing less than to see the victorious fleet 
of Agesandridas (more than sixty triremes strong, including the 
recent captures) off the Peirzeus, forbidding all importation, and 
threatening them with approaching famine, in combination with 

2 Thee "AL Gh. aeeahiow what rebate Tr osteenhe mean: 
Eubcea became at a later period, see cap. 71—dmAovs 8° % OiAacoa Wmrd Tov 
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Agis at Dekeleia. The enterprise would have been easy, for 
there were neither ships nor seamen to repel him; and his 
arrival at this critical moment would most probably have 
enabled the Four Hundred to resume their ascendency, with the 
means as well as the disposition to introduce a Lacedzemonian 
garrison into the city.1. And though the arrival of the Athenian 
fleet from Samos would have prevented this extremity, yet it 
could not: have arrived in time, except on the supposition of a 
prolonged blockade. Moreover the mere transfer of the fleet 
from Samos to Athens would have left Ionia and the Hellespont 
defenceless against the Lacedemonians and Persians, and would 
have caused the loss of all the Athenian empire. Nothing 
could have saved Athens, if the Lacedzmonians at this juncture 
had acted with reasonable vigour, instead of confining their 
efforts to Eubcea, now an easy and certain conquest. As on the 
former occasion, when Antiphon and Phrynichus went to Sparta 
prepared to make any sacrifice for the purpose of obtaining 
Lacedzmonian aid and accommodation—so now, in a still greater 
degree, Athens owed her salvation only to the fact that the 
enemies actually before her were indolent and dull Spartans— 
not enterprising Syracusans under the conduct of Gylippus.? 
And this is the second occasion (we may add) on which Athens 
was on the brink of ruin in consequence of the policy of Alkibiadés 
in retaining the armament at Samos. 

Fortunately for the Athenians, no Agesandridas appeared off 
Peirzus; so that the twenty triremes, which they The Four 
contrived to man as a remnant for defence, had no eg 
enemy to repel. Accordingly the Athenians were down—the 
allowed to enjoy an interval of repose which enabled pe 
them to recover partially both from consternation Testored. 
and from intestine discord. It was their first proceeding, when 
the hostile fleet did not appear, to convene a public assembly, 
and that too in the Pnyx itself; the habitual scene of the demo- 
cratical assemblies, well calculated to re-inspire that patriotism 

1 Thucyd. Vili. 96. padiora, 5’ avTous THOGY ay rt waAdov Tv mod efoppovy- 
kat 8.’ eyyuTarov eGopvper, el ov TrOAEMLOL TES, Het emoALopKouv Mévovres, Kal Tag 


TOAMHTOVEL VEVLKNKOTES evs opav emt am’ Iwvias vats nvayxacay av BonOyjoa, 
Tov Tlepava Epniov ova. veov mrciy* kai &e. 

Ogov ovK 76n, EVOMLCOV avTOUS Tapetvat. 2 Thucyd. viii. 96: vii. 21—55 
Omepay, ci TOAMNPOTEPOL HTaY, ve sep a tae be ia Pe 
pgiiws av eémolinaay: Kai i diéo- 3 Thucyd. viii. 97. 
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which had now been dumb and smouldering for the four last 
months. In this assembly the tide of opinion ran vehemently 
against the Four Hundred.* Even those, who (like the Board 
of Elders entitled Probfli) had originally counselled their 
appointment, now denounced them along with the rest, though 
severely taunted by the oligarchical leader Peisander for their 
inconsistency. Votes were finally passed—1. To depose the Four 
Hundred—2. To place the whole government in the hands of 
The Five Thousand—s8. Every citizen who furnished a panoply 
either for himself, or for any one else, was to be of right a 
member of this body of The Five Thousand—4. No citizen was to 
receive pay for any political function, on pain of becoming 
solemnly accursed, or excommunicated.2, Such were the points 


1It is to this assembly that I refer 
with confidence the remarkable dia- 
logue of contention between Peisander 
and Sophoklés, one of the Athenian 
Probili, mentioned in Aristotel. Rhe- 
toric. ili. 18, 2. There was no other 
occasion on which the Four Hundred 
were ever publicly thrown upon their 
defence at Athens. 

This was not Sophoklés the tragic 
poet, but another person of the same 
name, who appears afterwards as one 
of the oligarchy of Thirty. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 97. «ai éxkxAnotav évv- 
édeyov, play mev evOus TOTE TPwTOV Es 
thy Ivica cadoupevyy, otmep Kat aAXOTE 
elwOeoarv, ev ymep Kal TOUS TEeTPAaKOTioUS 
KaTamMavoavTes TOLS TEVTAKLG X= 
Aious endioavTo Ta mpdypaTa Tapa- 
Sodvacs civat 5€ avT@y, OTOTOL 
KatlomAa wWapéxXovTat® Kai piabor 
pndéva déperv, undeuia apxy, ei dé wh, 
émapatov enoufoavrTo. eéylyvovTo dé Kat 
GAAat VaoTEpov muKVal exkAnoia,, ad dv 
kal vomodetas Kal TaAAAG EeWndl- 
gavTo és ThY TOALTELaY. 

In this passage I dissent from the 
commentators on two points. First, 
they understand this number Five 
Thousand as a real definite list of 
citizens containing 5000 names, neither 
more nor less. Secondly, they con- 
strue voyxobéras, not in the ordinary 
meaning which it bears in Athenian 
constitutional language, but in the 
sense of évyypadets (c. 67), ‘‘ persons 
to model the constitution, correspond- 
ing to the évyypagets appointed by the 
aristocratiest caate a little before,” to 
use the words of Dr. Arnold. 

As to the first point, which is sus- 


tained also by Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. 
ch. xxviii. vol. iv. p. 51, 2nd ed.), Dr. 
Arnold really admits what is the 
ground of my opinion when he says ;-— 
“Of course the number of citizens 
capable of providing themselves with 
heavy arms must have much exceeded 
5000 ; and it is said in the defence of 
Polystratus, one of the Four Hundred 
(Lysias, p. 675 Reisk.), that he drew up 
a list of 9000. But we must suppose 
that all who could furnish heavy arms 
were eligible into the number of the 5000, 
whether the members were fixed on by 
lot, by election, or by rotation ; as it 
had been proposed to appoint the Four 
Hundred by rotation out of the Five 
Thousand ” (viii. 93). 

Dr. Arnold here throws out a sup- 
position which by no means conforms 
to the exact sense of the words of 
Thucydidés—etva: 6€ avtav, ordgot Kat 
omAa mapéxovra. These words dis- 
tinctly signify that all who furnished 
heavy arms should be of the Five 
Thousand ; should belong of right to that 
body: which is something different 
from being eligible into the number of 
Five Thousand, either by lot, rotation, 
or otherwise. The language of Thucy- 
didés, when he describes (in the pas- 
sage referred to by Dr. Arnold, c. 93) 
the projected formation of the Four 
Hundred by rotation out of the Five 
Thousand, is very different—xai éx 
TOUTWY év MEepEL TOUS TETPaKOTioUS EvEC- 
Oa, &c. M. Boeckh (Public Economy 
of Athens, b, ii. ch. 21, p. 268, Eng. Tr.) 
is not satisfactory in his description of 
this event. 

The idea which I conceive of the 
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determined by the first assembly held in the Pnyx. The Archons, 
the Senate of Five Hundred, &c., were renewed: after which 
many other assemblies were also held, in which Nomotheta, 
Dikasts, and other institutions essential to the working of the 


democracy were constituted. 


Various other votes were also 


passed ; especially one, on the proposition of Kritias, seconded 
by Theramenés,? to restore Alkibiadés and some of his friends 
from exile ; while messages were further despatched, both to him 


Five Thousand, as a number existing 
from the commencement only in talk 
and imagination, neither realized nor 
intended to be realized, coincides with 
the full meaning of this passage of 
Thucydidés, as well as with everything 
which he had before said about them. 

I will here add that omdco: oda 
mapéxovrac means persons furnishing 
arms either for themselves alone, or 
= others also (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 4, 
15). 
As to the second point, the signifi- 
cation of vowoféras, 1 stand upon the 
general use of that word in Athenian 
political language : see the explanation 
earlier in this History, ch. xlvi. It is 
for the commentators to produce some 
justification of the unusual meaning 
which they assign to it—‘‘ persons to 
model the constitution—commissioners 
who drew up the new constitution,” as 
Dr. Arnold, in concurrence with the 
rest, translates it. Until some justifi- 
cation is produced, I venture to believe 
that vouoféra is a word which would 
not be used in that sense with refer- 
ence to nominees chosen by the demo- 
cracy, and intended to act with the 
democracy: for it implies a final, de- 
cisive, authoritative determination— 
whereas the évyypadeis, or ‘‘ commis- 
sioners to draw up a constitution,” 
were only invested with the function 
of submitting something for approba- 
tion to the public assembly or com- 
petent authority; that is, assuming 
that the public assembly remained an 
efiicient reality. 

Moreover the words kat raAAa would 
hardly be used in immediate sequence 
to vouobéras if the latter word meant 
that which the commentators sup- 
pose—‘‘ Commissioners for framing a 
constitution and the other things towards 
the constitution”, Such commissioners 
are surely far too prominent and initia- 
tive in their function to be named in 
this way. Let us add that the most 


material items in the new constitution 
(if we are so to call it) have already 
been distinctly specified as settled by 
public vote, before these voyodéra are 
even named. 

It is important to notice, that even 
the Thirty, who were named six years 
afterwards to draw up a constitution, 
at the moment when Sparta was mis- 
tress of Athens and when the people 
were thoroughly Ee down, are not 
called voyoééra:, but are named by 
a circumlocution equivalent to évy- 
ypapets —"Edoge 7G Syuy, tprdKxovta 
avipas éAéaOat, ot TOUS maTpLous Vomous 
évyypayovor, Kad’ ots modtTevoovot.— 
AipeGevtes Se, ef’ S te Evyypdar vouovs 
ka?’ ovVoTLVAS TOALTEVTOLYTO, TOVTOUS MeV 
aet EmedAAov ~Evyypadew Te Kat amodek- 
vival, &c. (Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 3, 
2—11.) Xenophon calls Kritias and 
Chariklés the Nomothete of the Thirty 
(Memor. i. 2, 30), but this is not demo- 
cracy. 

For the signification of voyoOéms 
(applied most generally to Solon, some- 
times to others either by rhetorical 
looseness or by ironical taunt) or 
vowoderar, &@ numerous body of persons 
chosen and sworn—see Lysias cont. 
Nikomach. sect. 3, 33, 37; Andokidés 
de Mysteriis, sect. 81—85, c. 14, p. 38— 
where the Nomothetze are a sworn 
body of Five Hundred, exercising con- 
jointly with the senate the function of 
accepting or rejecting the laws pro- 
posed to them. 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 33. Cor- 
nelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c. 5, and 
Diodorus, xiii. 388—42) mentions Thera- 
menés as the principal author of the 
decree for restoring Alkibiadés from 
exile. But the precise words of the 
elegy composed by Kritias, wherein 
the latter vindicates this proceeding 
to himself, are cited by Plutarch, and 
are very good evidence. Doubtless 
many of the leading men supported, 
and none opposed, the proposition. 
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and to the armament at Samos, doubtless confirming the recent 
nomination of generals, apprising them of what had recently 
occurred at Athens, as well as bespeaking their full concurrence 
and unabated efforts against the common enemy. 

Thucydidés bestows marked eulogy upon the general spirit of 


Moderation moderation and patriotic harmony which now reigned 
cntipathies, 2¢ Athens, and which directed the political proceedings 
and of the people.! But he does not countenance the belief 
Sea Me (as he has been sometimes understood), nor is it true 
prevalent. in point of fact, that they now introduced a new 
constitution. Putting an end to the oligarchy, and to the rule of 


the Four Hundred, they restored the old democracy, seemingly 
with only two modifications—first, the partial limitation of the 
right of suffrage ; next, the discontinuance of all payment for 
political functions. The impeachment against Antiphon, tried 
immediately afterwards, went before the Senate and the Dikas- 
tery, exactly according to the old democratical forms of procedure. 
But we must presume that the Senate, the Dikasts, the Nomo- 
theta, the Ekklesiasts (or citizens who attended the assembly), the 
public orators who prosecuted state criminals or defended any law 
when it was impugned, must have worked for the time without pay. 

Moreover the two modifications above-mentioned were of little 
practical effect. The exclusive body of Five Thou- 


The Five ae . ay 
Thousand— sand citizens, professedly constituted at this juncture, 
a number was neither exactly realized nor long retained. It 
Soe was constituted even now more as a nominal than as 
realized. 


a real limit ; a nominal total, yet no longer a mere 
blank as the Four Hundred had originally produced it, but con- 
taining indeed a number of individual names greater than the 
total and without any assignable line of demarcation. The mere 
fact that every one who furnished a panoply was entitled to be 
of the Five Thousand—and not they alone, but others besides ? 
—shows that no care was taken to adhere either to that or to 


1 Thucyd. viii. 97. | kai ovx jxiora and on the ia given of it by 


57 TOY mpwTov Xpovov émi ye €uov "AOn- 
vatot PaivovTa ev TOALTEVTavTES KeTpia 
ap 7 TE es TOUS oALyous Kal TOUS ToAAOUS 
ee eyeveTo, kal €x Tovnpav TOV 
TpPayLaTwv yevopevar TOUTO TPWTOV aV1- 
veyke TV TOALY. 
I refer the reader to a note on this 
passage in one ef wy former volumes, 


Dr. Arnold (see ch 

2 The words of Thucydidés (viii. 97)— 
elvat bE aVT@AYV, dmdT0L Kai OmAa TapE- 
xovrac—show that this body was not 
composed exclusively of those who fur- 
nished panoplies. It could never have 
been intended, for example, to exclude 
the Hippeis or ‘knights. 


‘, 


——_ 
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any other precise number. If we may credit a speech composed 
by Lysias,’ the Four Hundred had themselves (after the demoli- 
tion of their intended fortress at Eetioneia, and when power was 
passing out of their hands) appointed a committce of their 
number to draw up for the first time a real list of The Five 
Thousand ; and Polystratus, a member of that committee, takes 
credit with the succeeding democracy for having made the list 
comprise nine thousand names instead of five thousand. As this 
list of Polystratus (if indeed it ever existed) was never eitner 
published or adopted, I merely notice the description given of it 
to illustrate my position, that the number Five Thousand was 
now understood on all sides as an indefinite expression for a 
suffrage extensive, but not universal. The number had been first 
invented by Antiphon and the leaders of the Four Hundred, to 
cloak their own usurpation and intimidate the democracy : next, 
it served the purpose of Theramenés and the minority of the 
Four Hundred, as a basis on which to raise a sort of dynastic 
opposition (to use modern phraseology) within the limits of the 
oligarchy—that is, without appearing to overstep prino™les 
acknowledged by the oligarchy themselves: lastly, it was 
employed by the democratical party generally as a convenient 
middle term to slide back into the old system, with as little 
dispute as possible ; for Alkibiadés and the armament had sent 
word home that they adhered to the Five Thousand, and to the 
abolition of salaried civil functions.? 

But exclusive suffrage of the so-called Five Thousand, espe- 
cially with the expansive numerical construction now he Five 
adopted, was of little value either to themselves or to Ehonsand— 
the state ;* while it was an insulting shock to the enlarged 
feelings of the excluded multitude, especially to brave Be eas 
and active seamen like the Parali. Though prudent ‘itizenship. 
as a step of momentary transition, it could not stand, nor was 
any attempt made to preserve ib in permanence—amidst a 
community so long accustomed to universal citizenship, and 
where the necessities of defence against the enemy called for 
energetic efforts from all the citizens. 


1 Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Polystrato, c. 3 Thucyd. viii. 92. 7d nev Katacrigas 
4, p. 675 Reisk. | METOXUYS ToOTOVTOUS, aYTiKpus av Syucy 
2 Thucyd. viii. 86. . nNyouvperos, &, 
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Even as to the gratuitous functions, the members of the Five 
Thousand themselves would soon become tired, not less than the 
poorer freemen, of serving without pay, as senators or in other 
ways: so that nothing but absolute financial deficit would 
prevent the re-establishment, entire or partial, of the pay. And 
that deficit was never so complete as to stop the disbursement of 
the Diobely, or distribution of two oboli to each citizen on 
occasion of various religious festivals. Such distribution con- 
tinued without interruption ; though perhaps the number of 
occasions on which it was made may have been lessened.? 

How far, or under what restriction, any re-establishment of 
civil pay obtained footing during the seven years 


Restorati A 

ofthe between the Four Hundred and the Thirty we cannot 
See, say. But leaving this point undecided, we can show 
aoe that, within a year after the deposition of the Four 


Hundred, the suffrage of the so-called Five Thousand 
expanded into the suffrage of all Athenians, without exception, 
or into the full antecedent democracy. A memorable decree, 
passed about eleven months after that event—at the commence- 
ment of the archonship of Glaukippus (June or July, 410 B.c.), 
when the Senate of Five Hundred, the Dikasts, and other civil 
functionaries were renewed for the coming year, pursuant to the 
ancient democratical practice—exhibits to us the full democracy 
not merely in action, but in all the glow of feeling called forth by 
a recent restoration. It seems to have been thought that this 
first renewal of archons and other functionaries, under the 
revived democracy, ought to be stamped by some emphatic 
proclamation of sentiment, analogous to the solemn and heart- 
stirring oath taken in the preceding year at Samos. Accordingly, 
Demophantus proposed and carried a (psephism or) decree,? 
prescribing the form of an oath to be taken by all Athenians to 
stand by the democratical constitution. 


1 See the valuable financial inscrip- Amposorias—€. 1, 2, pp. 698—700 Reisk. 
tions in M. Boeckh’s Corpus Inscrip- About the date of this psephism or 
tionum, Part i. Nos. 147, 148, which decree, see Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung 
attest considerable disbursements for der Athener, vol. ii. p. 168 Gn the com- 
the Diobely in 410—409 B.c. ment upon sundry inscriptions ap- 

Nor does it seem that there was pended to his work, not included in the 


much diminution during these same 
years in the private expenditure and 
ostentation of the Chorégi at the festi- 
vals and other exhibitions: see the 
Oration xxi. of Lysias — ’AmoAoyia 


English translation by Sir G. Lewis) ; 
also Meier, De Bonis Damnatorum, sect. 
ii. pp. 6—10. Wachsmuth erroneously 
places the date of it after the Thirty— 
see Hellen. Alterth. ii., ix. p. 267, 


se os 
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The terms of his psephism and oath are striking. 
man subvert the democracy at Athens, or hold any 
magistracy after the democracy has been subverted, 
he shall be an enemy of the Athenians. Let him be 
put to death with impunity, and let his property be 
confiscated to the public, with the reservation of a 
tithe to Athéné. Let the man who has killed him, and the 
accomplice privy to the act, be accounted holy and of good 
religious odour. Let all Athenians swear an oath under the 
sacrifice of full-grown victims, in their respective tribes and 
demes, to kill him.!' Let the oath be as follows :—‘I will kill 
with my own hand, if I am able, any man who shall subvert the 
democracy at Athens, or who shall hold any office in future after 
the democracy has been subverted, or shall rise in arms for the 
purpose of making himself a despot, or shall help the despot to 
establish himself. And if any one else shall kill him, I will 
account the slayer to be holy as respects both gods and demons, 
as having slain an enemy of the Athenians. And I engage, by 
word, by deed, and by vote, to sell his property and make over 
one-half of the proceeds to the slayer, without withholding any- 
thing. If any man shall perish in slaying, or in trying to slay 
the despot, I will be kind both to him and to his children, as to 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton and their descendants. And I 
hereby dissolve and release all oaths which have been sworn 
hostile to the Athenian people, either at Athens, or at the camp 
(at Samos), or elsewhere.’? Let all Athenians swear this as the 
regular oath immediately before the festival of the Dionysia, with 
sacrifice and full-grown victims ;* invoking upon him who keeps 


“If any 


prescribed 


1 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 95— To what particular anti-constitu- 


tional oaths allusion is here made we 


99 (c. 16, p. 48 R.)—é 8 amoxreivas tov 
TAaUTa TOLnTavTAa, Kal 0 oumBovAciaas, 
doL0s EoTW Kal EvVayys. Odcat 
"AOnvatovs admwavras Kae’ tepav 
TeAXciwy, KaTa hPvAas Kat KaTa 
Syn MOUS, amoxTeivery TOY TadTa ToL}- 
cvavra. 

The commentof Sievers (Commenta- 
tiones De Xenophontis Hellenicis, 
Berlin, 1833, pp. 18, 19) on the events of 
this time is not clear. 

2 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 95— 
99 (c. 16, p. 48 R.). omdco 8 GpKoe 
Opwmpovta AOfvyow Hf €v TO OTpa- 
tomédw H GAA mov evavTie. TE 
Symy tav APnvatwy, Avw Kat adinur. 


cannot tell. All those of the oligar- 
chical conspirators, both at Samos and 
at Athens, are doubtless intended to be 
abrogated ; and this oath, like that of 
the armament at Samos (Thucyd. viii. 
75), is intended to be sworn by every 
one, including those who had before 
been members of the oligarchical con- 
spiracy. Perhaps it may also be in- 
tended to abrogate the covenant sworn 
by the members of the political clubs 
or gvywwocia. among themselves in so 
far as it pledged them to anti-constitu- 
tional acts (Thucyd. viii. 54—81). 

3 Andokidés de Mysteriis, sect. 95— 
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it good things in abundance, but upon him who breaks it 
destruction for himself as well as for his family.” 

Such was the remarkable decree which the Athenians not only 
passed in senate and public assembly, less than a year after the 
deposition of the Four Hundred, but also caused to be engraved 
on a column close to the door of the Senate-house. It plainly 
indicates, not merely that the democracy had returned, but an 
unusual intensity of democratical feeling along with it. The 
constitution which all the Athenians thus swore to maintain by 
the most strenuous measures of defence must have been a 
constitution in which all Athenians had political rights—not one 
of Five Thousand privileged persons excluding the rest.! This 
decree became invalid after the expulsion of the Thirty, by the 
general resolution then passed not to act upon any laws passed 
before the archonship of Eukleidés, unless specially re-enacted. 
But the column, on which it stood engraved, still remained, and 
the words were read upon it at leasb down to the time of the orator 
Lykurgus, eighty years afterwards.? 

The mere deposition of the Four Hundred, however, and the 
transfer of political power to the Five Thousand, 


Flight of : 

most of the which took place in the first public assembly held 
leaders of after the defeat off Eretria, was sufficient to induce 
Honored to most of the violent leaders of the Four Hundred 


forthwith to leave Athens. Peisander, Alexiklés, 
and others, went off secretly to Dekeleia;* Aristarchus alone 
made his flight the means of inflicting a new wound upon his 


99 (c. 16, p. 48 R.). ravra 5 opocavrwy 
"AOnvatotTavTes kal’ Lepwr TeAciwy, 
TOV VOMLMLOV OpKOV, mpo Avovuciwy, &C. 


orators, we should find it in this pas- 
sage of Andokidés. He calls this pse- 
phism of Demophantus a law of Solon 


1 Those who think that a new con- 
stitution was established (after the 
deposition of the Four Hundred) are 
perplexed to fix the period at which 
the old democracy was restored. K. 
¥. Hermann and others suppose, with- 
out any special proof, that it was re- 
stored at the time when Alkibiadés 
returned to Athens in 407 B.c. See K. F. 
Hermann, Griech. Staats-Alterthimer, 
8. 167, not. 13. 

2 Lykurgus, adv. Leokrat. sect. 131, 
c. 81, p. 225 ; compare Demosthen. adv. 
Leptin. sect. 138, c. 34, p. 506. 

If we wanted any proof, how per- 
fectly reckless and unmeaning is the 
mention of the name of Solén by the 


(sect. 96): see above in this History, 
chap. xi. 

Thucyd. viii. 98. Most of these 
fugitives returned six years afterwards, 
after the battle of AXgospotami, when 
the Athenian people again became 
subject to an oligarchy in the persons 
ofthe Thirty. Several of them became 
members of the senate which worked 
under the Thirty (Lysias cont. Agorat. 
sect. 80, c. 18, p. 495). 

Whether Aristotelés and Chariklés 
were among the number of the Four 
Hundred who now went into exile, as 
Wattenbach affirms (De Quadringent, 
Ath. Factione, p. 66), seems not clearly 
made out, 
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country. Being among the number of the generals, he availed 
himself of this authority to march—with some of the rudest 
among those Scythian archers, who did the police duty of the 
city—to Cinoé on the Beeotian frontier, which was at that 
moment under siege by a body of Corinthians and Beotians 
united. Aristarchus, in concert with the besiegers, presented 
himself to the garrison, and acquainted them that Athens and 
Sparta had just concluded peace, one of the conditions of which 
was that Ginoé should be surrendered to the Beotians. He 
therefore, as general, ordered them to evacuate the place, under 
the benefit of a truce toreturn home. The garrison, having been 
closely blocked up, and kept wholly ignorant of the actual 
condition of politics, obeyed the order without reserve ; so that 
the Beeotians acquired possession of this very important frontier 
position—a new thorn in the side of Athens, besides Dekeleia.* 
Thus was the Athenian democracy again restored, and the 
divorce between the city and the armament at Samos peramenés 
terminated, after an interruption of about four months leit eee 
by the successful conspiracy of the Four Hundred. It accuse the 
was only by a sort of miracle—or rather by the in- jomunms 


] 
credible backwardness and stupidity of her foreign the four 
enemies—that Athens escaped alive from this nefarious especially 
aggression of her own ablest and wealthiest citizens. # {prcrne® 
That the victorious democracy should animadvert upon at Eetio- 


and punish the principal actors concerned in it—who dhe cinhaaay 
had satiated their own selfish ambition at the cost of % Sparta. 

so much suffering, anxiety, and peril to their country—was 
nothing more than rigorous justice. But the circumstances of 
the case were peculiar: for the counter-revolution had been 
accomplished partly by the aid of a minority among the Four 
Hundred themselves—Theramenés, Aristokratés, and others, 
together with the Board of Elders called Probfili—all of whom 
had been, at the outset, either principals or accomplices in that 
system of terrorism and assassination, whereby the democracy 
had been overthrown and the oligarchical rulers established in 
the Senate-house. The earlier operations of the conspiracy, 
therefore, though among its worst features, could not be exposed 


1 Thueyd. viii. 89—90. ‘Apiorapxos, dvnp év Tots padtoTa Kal éx mAclorou 
dvavtios 7 Syjpy, KC. . 
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to inquiry and trial, without compromising these parties as 
fellow-criminals. Theramenés evaded the difficulty, by selecting 
for animadversion a recent act of the majority of the Four 
Hundred, which he and his partisans had opposed, and on which, 
therefore, he had no interests adverse either to justice or to the 
popular feeling. He stood forward to impeach the last embassy 
sent by the Four Hundred to Sparta—sent with instructions to 
purchase peace and alliance at almost any price—and connected 
with the construction of the fort at Eetioneia for the reception 
of an enemy’s garrison. This act of manifest treason, in which 
Antiphon, Phrynichus, and ten other known envoys were 
concerned, was chosen as the special matter for public trial and 
punishment, not less on public grounds than with a view to his 
own favour in the renewed democracy. But the fact that it was 
Theramenés who thus denounced his old friends and fellow- 
conspirators, after having lent hand and heart to their earlier and 
not less guilty deeds, was long remembered as a treacherous 
betrayal, and employed in after-days as an excuse for atrocious 
injustice against himself.1 

Of the twelve envoys who went on this mission, all except 
Phrynichus, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and Onomaklés, seem to 
have already escaped to Dekeleia or elsewhere. Phrynichus (as 
I have mentioned a few pages above) had been assassinated 
several days before, Respecting his memory, a condemnatory 
vote had already been just passed by the restored Senate of Five 
Hundred, decreeing that his property should be confiscated and 
his house razed to the ground; and conferring the gift of 
citizenship, together with a pecuniary recompense, on two 
foreigners who claimed to have assassinated him.2 The other 


1 Lysias cont. Eratosthen. c. 11, p. 


of the sentence passed upon Antiphon: 
427, sect. 66—68. BovAduevos de (Thera- 


see Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 384 


menés) ré vmetépw wAHOet miaros SoKetv 
eivar, "Avrup@vTa Kai ‘Apyemrdodemov, 
idtarevs ovtas avT@, KaTHyOpaV améK- 
Tewev* ets togovToy dé Kakias HAOev, 
wore aa ev dua THY mMpos Exeivous TioTLV 
Uuas KaredovAdaato, dia 5€ THY mpos 
vas Tovs Pidous amwdecev. 
Be Goripare Xenophon, Hellen, ii. 3, 
2 That these votes respecting the 
memory and the death of Phrynichus 
preceded the trial of Antiphon, we 
may gather from the concluding words 


Be compare Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 


Both Lysias and Lykurgus, the 
orators, contain statements about the 
death of Phrynichus which are not in 
harmony with Thucydidés. Both these 
orators agree in reporting the names of 
the two foreigners who claimed to have 
slain Phrynichus, and whose claim was 
allowed by the people afterwards in a 
formal reward and vote of citizenship 
—Thrasybulus of Kalydon, Apollodérus 
of Megara—(Lysias cont. Agorat. c. 18, 
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three—Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and Onomaklés!—were 
presented in name to the Senate by the generals (of whom 
probably Theramenés was one) as having gone on a mission to 
Sparta for purposes of mischief to Athens, partly on board an 
enemy’s ship, partly through the Spartan garrison at Dekeleia. 
Upon this presentation, doubtless a document of some length and 
going into particulars, a senator named Andron moved,—That 
the generals, aided by any ten senators whom they may choose, 
do seize the three persons accused, and hold them in custody for 
trial :—That the Thesmothetz do send to each of the three a 
formal summons, to prepare themselves for trial on a future day 
before the Dikastery, on the charge of high treason—and do 
bring them to trial on the day named ; assisted by the generals, 
the ten senators chosen as auxiliaries, and any other citizen who 
may please to take part, as their accusers. ach of the three was 
to be tried separately, and if condemned, was to be dealt with 
according to the penal law of the city against traitors, or persons 
guilty of treason.” 

Though all the three persons thus indicated were in Athens, 
or at least were supposed to be there, on the day when 


i é Antiphon 
this resolution was passed by the Senate, yet before ined A 
it was executed Onomaklés had fled; so that BE anh 

executed. 


Antiphon and Archeptolemus only were imprisoned 
for trial. They too must have had ample opportunity for leaving 
the city, and we might have presumed that Antiphon would 
have thought it quite as necessary to retire as Peisander and 
Alexiklés. So acute a man as he, at no time very popular, must 


certainly in part false, and probably 


p. 492; Lykurg. cont. Leokrat. c. 29, p. 
a7 wholly false. Aristarchus was then at 


Lykurgus says that Phrynichus was 
assassinated by night ‘‘ near the foun- 
tain hard by the willow-trees” ; which 
is quite contradictory to Thucydidés, 
who states that the deed was done in 
daylight and in the market-place. 
Agoratus, against whom the speech of 
Lysias is directed, pretended to have 
been one of the assassins, and elaimed 
reward on that score. 

The story of Lykurgus that the 
Athenian people, on the proposition of 
Kritias, exhumed and brought to trial 
the dead body of Phrynichus, and that 
Aristarchus and Alexiklés were put to 
death for undertaking its defence, is 


Gnoé, Alexiklés at Dekeleia. 

1 Onomaklés had been one of the 
colleagues of Phrynichus, as general of 
the armament in Ionia, in the preced- 
ing autumn (Thucyd. viii. 25). 

In one of the Biographies of Thucy- 
didés (p. xxii. in Dr. Arnold’s edition) 
it is stated that Onomaklés was exe- 
cuted along with the other two; but 
the document cited in the Pseudo- 
Plutarch contradicts this. 

2Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 834: 
compare Xenophon, Hellenic. i. 7, 22. 

Apoléxis was one of the accusers 
of Antiphon: see Harpokratién, v. 
SracwTns. 
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have known that now at least he had drawn the sword against 
his fellow-citizens in a manner which could never be forgiven. 
However, he chose voluntarily to stay: and this man, who had 
given orders for taking off so many of the democratical speakers 
by private assassination, received from the democracy, when 
triumphant, full notice and fair trial, on a distinct and specific 
charge. The speech which he made in his defence though it did 
not procure acquittal, was listened to, not merely with patience, 
but with admiration, as we may judge from the powerful and 
lasting effect which it produced. Thucydidés describes it as the 
most magnificent defence against a capital charge which had ever 
come before him ;! and the poet Agathon, doubtless a hearer, 
warmly complimented Antiphon on his eloquence, to which the 
latter replied that the approval of one such discerning judge was 
in his eyes an ample compensation for the unfriendly verdict of 
the multitude. Both he and Archeptclemus were found guilty 
by the Dikastery and condemned to the penalties of treason. 
They were handed over to the magistrates called the Eleven (the 
chiefs of executive justice at Athens) to be put to death by the 
customary draught of hemlock. Their properties were confiscated : 
their houses were directed to be razed, and the vacant site to be 
marked by columns, with the inscription—“The residence of 
Antiphon the traitor—of Archeptolemus the traitor”. They 
were not permitted to be buried either in Attica or in any 
territory subject to Athenian dominion.? Their children, both 
legitimate and illegitimate, were deprived of the citizenship ; 
and the citizen who should adopt any descendant of either of 
them was to be himself in like manner disfranchised. 

Such was the sentence passed by the Dikastery, pursuant to 


1 Thucyd. viii. 68; Aristotel. Ethic. 
Eudem. ili. 6. kat avros te (Avte- 
pav)—dpiota daiverar THY méexpe emod, 
UTrép avTav TovTwY altiabeis—Oavarov 
dixny amodoynadmevos— And he too for 


Ruhnken seems quite right (Disser- 
tat. De Antiphont. p. 818, Reisk.) in 
considering the oration mepi peracra- 
gews to be Antiphon’s defence of him- 
self, though Westermann (Geschichte 


himself,” &c. Thucydidés had just 
before stated that Antiphon rendered 
the most valuable service as an adviser 
to other litigants, but that he seldom 
spoke before the people or the Dikas- 
tery himself. The words kat avros Te, 
following immediately, set forth his 
great efficiency when he did for once 
plead his own cause. 


der Griechisch. Beredsamkeit, p. 277) 
controverts this opinion. This oration 
is alluded to in several of the articles 
in Harpokrati6n. 

2So Themistoklés, as a traitor, was 
not allowed to be buried in Attica 
(Thuc. i. 138; Cornel. Nep. Vit. Themis- 
tocl.ii. 10). His friends are said to have 
brought his bones thither secretly. 
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the Athenian iaw of treason. It was directed to be engraved on 
the same brazen column as the decree of honour to the slayers of 
Phrynichus. From that column it was transcribed, and has thus 
passed into history. 

How many of the Four Hundred oligarchs actually came to 
trial or were punished, we have no means of knowing ; Treatment 
but there is ground for believing that none were put 9f,th¢ Four 
to death except Antiphon and Archeptolemus—perhaps generally. 
also Aristarchus, the betrayer of Ginoé to the Beeotians. The 
latter is said to have been formally tried and condemned :? 
though by what accident he afterwards came into the power of 
the Athenians, after having once effected his escape, we are not 
informed. The property of Peisander (he himself having 
escaped) was confiscated, and granted either wholly or in part 
as a recompense to Apollodorus, one of the assassins of 
Phrynichus :* probably the property of the other conspicuous 


fugitive oligarchs was confiscated also. 


_1It is given at length in Pseudo- 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. pp. 833, 834. 
It was preserved by Cecilius, a 
Sicilian and rhetorical teacher of the 
Augustan age, who possessed sixty 
orations ascribed to Antiphon, twenty- 
five of which he considered to be 
spurious. 

Antiphon left a daughter, whom 
Kalleschrus sued for in marriage, 
pursuant to the forms of law, being 
entitled to do so on the score of near 
relationship (émeduxagaro). Kalles- 
chrus was himself one of the Four 
Hundred — perhaps a _ brother of 
Kritias. It seems singular that the 
legal power of suing at law for a 
female in marriage, by right of near 
kin (rod émudicxagecGar), could extend to 
a female disfranchised and debarred 
from all rights of citizenship. 

If we may believe Harpokratién, 
Andron (who made the motion in the 
Senate for sending Antiphon and 
Archeptolemus to trial) had been him- 
self a member of the Four Hundred 
oligarchs as well as Theramenés (Harp. 
v. "Avdpwr). 

The note of Dr. Arnold upon that 
passage (viii. 68) wherein Thucydidés 
calls Antiphon aper7 ovdevds Vorepos— 
“inferior to no man in virtue”—well 
deserves to be consulted. This pas- 
sage shows, in a remarkable manner, 
what were the political and private 


Polystratus, another of 


qualities which determined the esteem 
of Thucydidés. It shows that his 
sympathies went along with the oli- 
garchical party; and that while the 
exaggerations of opposition speakers 
or demagogues, such as those which 
he imputes to Kle6n and Hyperbolus, 
provoked his bitter hatred, exaggera- 
tions of the oligarchical warfare, or 
multiplied assassinations, did not 
make him like aman the worse. But 
it shows at the same time his high 
candour in the narration of facts; for 
he gives an undisguised revelation 
both of the assassinations and of the 
treason of Antiphon, 


2 Xenoph. Hellenic, i. 7, 28. This is 
the natural meaning of the passage; 
though it may also mean that a day for 
trial was named, but that Aristarchus 
did not appear. Aristarchus may 
possibly have been made prisoner in 
one of the engagements which took 
place between the garrison of Dekeleia 
and the Athenians. The Athenian 
exiles in a body established themselves 
at Dekeleia and carried on constant 
war with the citizens at Athens: see 
Lysias, De Bonis Nicie Fratris, Or. 
xviii. ch. 4, p. 604; Pro Polystrato, 
Orat. xx. c. 7, p. 688; Andokidés de 
Mysteriis, c. 17, p. 50. 


3 Lysias, De Olea Sacra, Or. vii. ch. 
2, p. 263 Reisk. 
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the Four Hundred, who had only become a member of that body 
a few days before its fall, was tried during absence (which 
absence his defenders afterwards accounted for by saying that he 
had been wounded in the naval battle off Eretria) and heavily 
fined. It seems that each of the Four Hundred was called on to 
go through an audit and a trial of accountability (according to 
the practice general at Athens with magistrates going out of 
office). Such of them as did not appear to this trial were 
condemned to fine, to exile, or to have their names recorded as 
traitors. But most of those who did appear seem to have been 
acquitted, partly, we are told, by bribes to the Logistz or auditing 
officers—though some were condemned either to fine or to 
partial political disability, along with those hoplites who had 


been the most marked partisans of the Four Hundred.’ 


1“*Quadringentis ipsa dominatio 
fraudi non fuit; imo qui cum Thera- 
mene et Aristocrate steterant, in 
magno honore habiti sunt: omnibus 
autem rationes reddendx fuerunt; 
qui solum vertissent, proditores judi- 
cati sunt, nomina in publico proposita” 
(Wattenbach, De Quadringentorum 
Athenis Factione, p. 65). 

From the psephism of Patrokleidés 
(passed six years subsequently, after 
the battle of Agospotamos) we learn 
that the names of such among the Four 
Hundred as did not stay to take their 
trial were engraved on pillars distinct 
from those who were tried and con- 
demned either to fine or to various 
disabilities—Andokidés de Mysteriis, 
sect. 75—78 — kai doa Ovopmata Tav 
TETPAKOTiwY TLVOS eyyéypamTaL,  aAAO 
TL Tepe TV ev TH OALyapXia mpaxOéevTwV 
€oTe Tov yeypayevov, TAHV oTdga 
€v otyAdacs yéypanmtar TOV LH 
evOadse pervavrwy, &c. (these last 
names, as the most criminal, were 
excepted from the amnesty of Patro- 
kleidés). 

We here see that there were two 
categories among the condemned Four 
Hundred :—1. Those who remained to 
stand the trial of accountability, and 
were condemned either to a fine which 
they could not pay, or to some positive 
disability. 2. Those who did not 
remain to stand their trial. and were 
condemned par contumace. 

Along with the first category we 
find other names besides those of the 
Four Hundred, found guilty as their 
partisans—aAAo te (ovoua) mept Tav ev 


TH OAvyapxia mpaxOevrwy. Among these 
partisans we may rank the soldiers 
mentioned a little before, sect. 75— 
ol oOTpaTimTat, ols OTL EMEMELVAaYV 
ETL TOV TUPAVVYwY ev TH TOA, TA 
Mev GAAG Hv amep Tots GAAOLS TOACTaLs, 
eimety & év TO SHuw ovK e&jv avtots ovde 
BovAevoa.—where the preposition éi 
seems to signify not simply contem- 
poraneousness, but a sort of intimate 
connexion, like the phrase emi mpoo- 
Tatov oixetv (see Matthie, Gr. Gr. sect. 
584; Kiihner, Gr. Gr. sect. 611). 

The oration of Lysias Pro Polystrato 
is on several points obscure; but we 
make out that Polystratus was one of 
the Four Hundred who did not come 
to stand his trial of accountability, and 
was therefore condemned in his ab- 
sence. Severe accusations were made 
against him, and he was falsely 
asserted to be the cousin, whereas he 
was in reality only fellow demot, of 
Phrynichus (sect. 20, 24, 11). The 
defence explains his non-appearance 
by saying that he had been wounded 
at the battle of Eretria, and that the 
trial took place immediately after the 
deposition of the Four Hundred (sect. 
14, 24). He was-heavily fined, and 
deprived of his citizenship (Sect. 15, 33, 
38). It would appear thatthe fine was 
greater than his property could dis- 
charge ; accordingly this fine, remain- 
ing unpaid, would become chargeable 
upon his sons after his death, and 
unless they could pay it, they would 
come into the situation of insolvent 
public debtors to the state, which 
would debar them from the exercise of 
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Indistinctly as we make out the particular proceedings of the 
Athenian people at this restoration of the democracy, 


pte : Favourable 
we know from Thucydidés that their prudence and judgment of 
moderation were exemplary. The eulogy, which he Thucydid6s 
bestows in such emphatic terms upon their behaviour yr te 


at this juncture, is indeed doubly remarkable :? first, 

because it comes from an exile, not friendly to the democracy, 
and a strong admirer of Antiphon ; next, because the juncture 
itself was one eminently trying to the popular morality, and 
likely to degenerate, by almost natural tendency, into excess of 
reactionary vengeance and persecution. ‘The democracy was 
now one hundred years old, dating from Kleisthenés—and fifty 
years old, even dating from the final reforms of Ephialtés and 
Periklés ; so that self-government and political equality were a 
part of the habitual sentiment of every man’s bosom—heightened 
in this case by the fact that Athens was not merely a democracy, 
but an imperial democracy, having dependencies abroad.” Ata 
moment when, from unparalleled previous disasters, she is barely 
able to keep up the struggle against her foreign enemies, a small 
knot of her own wealthiest citizens, taking advantage of her 
weakness, contrive by a tissue of fraud and force not less 
flagitious than skilfully combined, to concentrate in their own 
hands the powers of the state, and to tear from their country- 
men the security against bad government, the sentiment of equal 
citizenship, and the long-established freedom of speech. Nor is 


the rights of citizenship, so long as 
the debt remained unpaid. But while 
Polystratus was alive, his sons were 
not liable to the state for the payment 
of his fine; and they therefore still 
remained citizens and in the full exer- 
cise of their rights, though he was 
disfranchised. They were three sons, 
all of whom had served with credit as 
hoplites, and even as_horsemen, in 
Sicily and elsewhere. In the speech 
before us, one of them prefers a petition 
to the Dikastery that the sentence 
passed against his father may be 
mitigated—partly on the ground that 
it was unmerited, being passed while 
his father was afraid to stand forward 
in his own defence—partly as recom- 
pense for distinguished military 
services of all the three sons. The 
speech was delivered at a time later 


than the battle of Kynosséma, in the 
autumn of this year (sect. 31), but not 
very long after the overthrow of the 
Four Hundred, and certainly (I think) 
long before the Thirty; so that the 
assertion of Taylor (Vit. Lysis, p. 55) 
that all the extant orations of Lysias 
bear date after the Thirty must be 
received with this exception. 


1This testimony of Thucydidés is 
amply sufficient to refute the vague 
assertions in the Oration xxv. of Lysias 
(Ajpwov Karadvo. ’AmodA. sects. 34, 35) 
about great enormities now committed 
by the Athenians ; though Mr. Mitford 
copies these assertions as if they were 
real history, referring them to a time 
four years afterwards (History of 
Greece, ch. xx. s. 1, vol. iv. p. 327). 


2 Thucyd. viii. 68. 
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this all: these conspiratorr not only plant an oligarchical 
sovereignty in the Senate-house, but also sustain that sovereignty 
by inviting a foreign garrison from without, and by betraying 
Athens to her Peloponnesian enemies. Two more deadly injuries 
it is impossible to imagine ; and from neither of them would 
Athens have escaped, if her foreign enemy had manifested reason- 
able alacrity. Considering the immense peril, the narrow escape, 
and the impaired condition in which Athens was left notwith- 
standing her escape, we might well have expected in the people 
a violence of reactionary hostility such as every calm observer, 
while making allowance for the provocation, must nevertheless 
have condemned ; and perhaps somewhat analogous to that 
exasperation which, under very similar circumstances, had 
caused the bloody massacres at Korkyra.1. And when we find 
that this is exactly the occasion which Thucydidés (an observer 
rather less than impartial) selects to eulogize their good conduct 
and moderation, we are made deeply sensible of the good habits 
which their previous democracy must have implanted in them, 
and which now served as a@ corrective to the impulse of the 
actual moment. They had become familiar with the cementing 
force of a common sentiment ; they had learnt to hold sacred the 
inviolability of law and justice, even in respect to their worst 
anemy; and what was of not less moment, the frequency and 
freedom of political discussion had taught them not only to 
substitute the contentions of the tongue for those of the sword, 
but also to conceive their situation with its present and pro- 
spective liabilities, instead of being hurried away by blind 
retrospective vengeance against the past. 

There are few contrasts in Grecian history more memorable or 
Oligarchy ™ore instructive than that between this oligarchical 
at Athens, conspiracy—conducted by some of the ablest hands 

emocracy A aes 

at Samos— at Athens—and the democratical movement going on 
contrast. + at the same time in Samos, among the Athenian 
armament and the Samian citizens. In the former we have 
nothing but selfishness and personal ambition from the begin- 
ing: first, a partnership to seize for their own advantage the 
powers of government—next, after this object has been accom- 
plished, a breach among the partners, arising out of disappoint- 

1 See, about the events in Korkyra, ch. 1. 
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ment alike selfish, We find appeal made to nothing but the 
worst tendencies ; either tricks to practise upon the credulity of 
the people, or extra-judicial murders to work upon their fear. 
In the latter, on the contrary, the sentiment invoked is that of 
common patriotism and equal public-minded sympathy. That 
which we read in Thucydidés—when the soldiers of the arma- 
ment and the Samian citizens pledged themselves to each other 
by solemn oaths to uphold their democracy, to maintain harmony 
and good feeling with each other, to prosecute energetically the 
war against the Peloponnesians, and to remain at enmity with 
the oligarchical conspirators at Athens—is a scene among the 
most dramatic and inspiriting which occurs in his history} 
Moreover we recognize at Samos the same absence of reactionary 
vengeance as at Athens, after the attack of the oligarchs, Athenian 
as well as Samian, has been repelled ; although those oligarchs 
had begun by assassinating Hyperbolus and others. There is 
throughout this whole democratical movement at Samos a 
generous exaltation of common sentiment over personal, and at 
the same time an absence of ferocity against opponents, such as 
nothing except democracy ever inspired in the Grecian bosom. 

It is indeed true that this was a special movement of generous 
enthusiasm, and that the details of a democratical government 
correspond to it but imperfectly. Neither in the life of an 
individual, nor in that of a people, does the ordinary and every- 
day movement appear at all worthy of those particular seasons in 
which a man is lifted above his own level, and becomes capable 
of extreme devotion and heroism. Yet such emotions, though 
their complete predominance is never otherwise than transitory, 
have their foundation in veins of sentiment which are not even 
at other times wholly extinct, but count among the manifold forces 
tending to modify and improve, if they cannot govern, human 
action. Even their moments of transitory predominance leave 
a luminous tract behind, and render the men who have passed 
through them more apt to conceive again the same generous 
impulse, though in fainter degree. It is one of the merits of 
Grecian democracy that it did raise this feeling of equal and 
patriotic communion ; sometimes, and on rare occasions, like the 
scene at Samos, with overwhelming intensity, so as to impassion 

1 Thucyd. viii. 75. 
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an unanimous multitude ; more frequently, in feebler tide, yet 
such as gave some chance to an honest and eloquent orator of 
making successful appeal to public feeling against corruption or 
selfishness. If we follow the movements of Antiphon and his 
fellow-conspirators at Athens, contemporaneous with the demo- 
cratical manifestations at Samos, we shall see that not only was 
no such generous impulse included in it, but the success of their 
scheme depended upon their being able to strike all common and 
active patriotism out of the Athenian bosom. Under the “cold 
shade” of their oligarchy—even if we suppose the absence of 
cruelty and rapacity, which would probably soon have become 
rife had their dominion lasted, as we shall presently learn from the 
history of the second oligarchy of Thirty—no sentiment would 
have been left to the Athenian multitude except fear, servility, 
or at best a tame and dumb sequacity to leaders whom they 
neither chose nor controlled. ‘To those who regard different 
forms of government as distinguished from each other mainly by 
the feelings which each tends to inspire, in magistrates as well as 
citizens, the contemporaneous scenes of Athens and Samos will 
suggest instructive comparisons between Grecian oligarchy and 
Grecian democracy, 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


THE RESTORED ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY, AFTER THE DE. 
POSITION OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, DOWN TO THE 
ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN ASIA MINOR. 


Tue oligarchy of Four Hundred at Athens (installed in the 
Senate-house about February or March, 411 B.c., and s.c. 411. 
deposed about July of the same year), after four or five Embar- 
months of danger and distraction such as to bring her paper 
almost within the grasp of her enemies, has now been fter the 
terminated by the restoration of her democracy ; with Hundred. 
what attendant circumstances has been amply detailed. I now 
revert to the military and naval operations on the Asiatic coast, 
partly contemporaneous with the political dissensions at Athens, 
above described. 

It has already been stated that the Peloponnesian fleet of 94 
triremes,' having remained not less than 80 days idle 
at Rhodes, had come back to Milétus towards the end Aad ie 
of March ; with the intention of proceeding to the peed 
rescue of Chios, which a portion of the Athenian from 
armament under Strombichidés had been for some “"°™* 
time besieging, and which was now in the greatest distress. The 
main Athenian fleet at Samos, however, prevented Astyochus 
from effecting this object, since he did not think it advisable to 
hazard a general battle. He was influenced partly by the bribes, 
partly by the delusions of Tissaphernés, who sought only to wear 
out both parties by protracted war, and who now professed to be 
on the point of bringing up the Pheenician fleet to his aid. 
Astyochus had in his fleet the ships which had been brought over 


for co-operation with Pharnabazus at the Hellespont, and which 


1 Thucyd. viii. 44, 45. 
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were thus equally unable to reach their destination. To meet 
this difficulty, the Spartan Derkyllidas was sent with a body of 
troops by land to the Hellespont, there to join Pharnabazus, in 
acting against Abydos and the neighbouring dependencies of 
Athens. Abydos, connected with Milétus by colonial ties, set the 
example of revolting from Athens to Derkyllidas and Pharnabazus ; 
an example followed, two days afterwards, by the neighbouring 
town of Lampsakus. 

It does not appear that there was at this time any Athenian 


Prcncen e hn force in the Hellespont ; and the news of this danger 


désgoes to the empire in afresh quarter, when conveyed to 
from Chios Chios, alarmed Strombichidés, the commander of the 


Hellespont Athenian besieging armament. The Chians, driven 
—improved . ‘ : : 

condition of to despair by increasing famine as well as by want of 
the Chians. relief from Astyochus, and having recently increased 
their fleet to 36 triremes against the Athenian 32, by the arrival 
of 12 ships under Leon (obtained from Milétus during the absence 
of Astyochus at Rhodes), had sallied out and fought an obstinate 
naval battle against the Athenians, with some advantage.? Never- 
theless Strombichidés felt compelled immediately to carry away 
24 triremes and a body of hoplites for the relief of the Hellespont. 
Hence the Chians became sufficiently masters of the sea, to pro- 
vision themselves afresh, though the Athenian armament and 
fortified post still remained on the island. Astyochus also was 
enabled to recall Leon with the twelve triremes to Milétus, and 
thus to strengthen his main fleet.? 

The present appears to have been the time, when the oligarchi- 
Discontent ¢2! party both in the town and in the camp at Samos 
in the Pelo- were laying their plan of conspiracy as already re- 
Heeb ab counted, and when the Athenian generals were divided 
Malpias in opinion—Charminus siding with this party, Leon 
and Diomedon against it. Apprised of the reigning dissension, 
Astyochus thought it a favourable opportunity for sailing with 
his whole fleet up to the harbour of Samos, and offering battle ; 
but the Athenians were in no condition to leave the harbour. He 
accordingly returned to Milétus, where he again remained inactive, 
in expectation (real or pretended) of the arrival of the Phoenician 


_ 1 Thucyd. viii. 61, 62. ov« €Aaccoy very decisive. — 
«xovres Means a certain success, not 2 Thucyd. viii. 63, 
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ships. But the discontent of his own troops, especially the Syra- 
cusan contingent, presently became uncontrollable. They not 
only murmured at the inaction of the armament during this 
precious moment of disunion in the Athenian camp, but also 
detected the insidious policy of Tissaphernés in thus frittering 
away their strength without result ; a policy still more keenly 
brought home to their feelings by his irregularity in supplying 
them with pay and provision, which caused serious distress. To 
appease their clamours, Astyochus was compelled to cali together 
a general assembly, the resolution of which was pronounced in 
favour of immediate battle. He accordingly sailed from Milétus 
with his whole fleet of 112 triremes round to the promontory of 
Mykalé immediately opposite Samos—ordering the Milesian hop- 
lites to cross the promontory by land to the same point. The 
Athenian fleet, now consisting of only 82 sail, in the absence of 
Strombichidés, was then moored near Glauké on the mainland of 
Mykalé ; but the public decision just taken by the Peloponnesians 
to fight becoming known to them, they retired to Samos, not 
being willing to engage with such inferior numbers. 

It seems to have been during this last interval of inaction on 
the part of Astyochus, that the oligarchical party in Samos made 
their attempt and miscarried ; the reaction from which attempt 
brought about, with little delay, the great democratical manifes- 
tation, and solemn collective oath, of the Athenian armament— 
coupled with the nomination of new, cordial, and unanimous 
generals. They were now in high enthusiasm, anxious for battle 
with the enemy; and Strombichidés had been sent for imme- 
diately, that the fleet might be united against the main enemy at 
Milétus. That officer had recovered Lampsakus, but had failed 
in his attempt on Abydos.? Having established a central fortified 
station at Sestos, he now rejoined the fleet at Samos, strombichi- 
which by his arrival was increased to 108 sail. He (és returns 
arrived in the night, when the Peloponnesian fleet to Samos. 
was preparing to renew its attack from Mykalé the next morning. 
It consisted of 112 ships, and was therefore still superior in 
number to the Athenians. But having now learnt both the 
arrival of Strombichidés, and the renewed spirit as well as 
unanimity of the Athenians, the Peloponnesian commanders did 

1 Thucyd. viii. 78, 79. 2 Thucyd. viii. 62 


a 
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not venture to persist in their resolution of fighting. They 
returned back to Milétus, to the mouth of which harbour the 
Athenians sailed, and had the satisfaction of offering battle to an 
unwilling enemy.? 

Such confession of inferiority was well-calculated to embitter 
Pelopon. __ Still further the discontents of the Peloponnesian fleet 
nesian at Milétus. Tissaphernés had become more and more 
squadron ; é : 5d : A 
and force at parsimonious in furnishing pay and supplies ; while 
ee the recal of Alkibiadés to Samos, which happened 
revolt of | just now, combined with the uninterrupted apparent 


ne aac intimacy between him and the satrap, confirmed their 
ea belief that the latter was intentionally cheating and 
starving them, in the interest of Athens. At the same time, 
earnest invitations arrived from Pharnabazus, soliciting the co- 
operation of the fleet at the Hellespont, with liberal promises of 
pay and maintenance. Klearchus, who had been sent out with 
the last squadron from Sparta for the express purpose of going to 
aid Pharnabazus, claimed to be allowed to execute his orders ; 
while Astyochus also, having renounced the idea of any united 
action, thought it now expedient to divide the fleet, which he was 
at a loss how to support. Accordingly Klearchus was sent with 
forty triremes from Milétus to the Hellespont, yet with instruc- 
tions to evade the Athenians at Samos by first stretching out 
westward into the Aigean. Encountering severe storms, he was 
forced with the greater part of his squadron to seek shelter at 
Délos, and even suffered so much damage as to return to Milétus, 
from whence he himself marched to the Hellespont by land. Ten 
of his triremes, however, under the Megarian Helixus, weathered 
the storm and pursued their voyage to the Hellespont, which was 
at this moment unguarded, since Strombichidés seems to have 
brought back all his squadron. MHelixus passed on unopposed to 
Byzantium, a Doric city and Megarian colony, from whence secret 
invitations had already reached him, and which he now induced 
to revolt from Athens. This untoward news admonished the 
Athenian generals at Samos, whose vigilance the circuitous route 
of Klearchus had eluded, of the necessity of guarding the Helles- 
pont, whither they sent a detachment, and even attempted in 
vain to recapture Byzantium. Sixteen fresh triremes afterwards 
1 Thucyd. viii. 79 


a 
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proceeded from Milétus to the Hellespont and Abydos, thus 
enabling the Peloponnesians to watch that strait as well as the 
Bosphorus and Byzantium,’ and even to ravage the Thracian 
Chersonese. 

Meanwhile the discontents of the fleet at Milétus broke out 
into open mutiny against Astyochus and Tissapher- 
nés. Unpaid and only half-fed, the seamen came 
together in crowds to talk over their srievances; 
denouncing Astyochus as having betrayed them for 
his own profit to the satrap, who was treacherously ruining the 
armament under the inspirations of Alkibiadés. Even some of 
the officers, whose silence had been hitherto purchased, began to 
hold the same language; perceiving that the mischief was be- 
coming irreparable, and that the men were actually on the point 
of desertion. Above all, the incorruptible Hermokratés of 
Syracuse, and Dorieus the Thurian commander, zealously 
espoused the claims of their seamen, who being mostly freemen 
(in greater proportion than the crews of the Peloponnesian ships), 
went in a body to Astyochus, with loud complaints and demand 
of their arrears of pay. But the Peloponnesian general received 
them with haughtiness and even with menace, lifting up his 
stick to strike the commander Dorieus while advocating their 
cause. Such was the resentment of the seamen that they rushed 
forward to pelt Astyochus with missiles: he took refuge, how- 
ever, on a neighbouring altar, so that no actual mischief was 
done.® 

Nor was the discontent confined to the seamen of the fleet. 


Discontent 
and meet- 
ing agvinst 
Astyochus 
at Milétus. 


The Milesians also, displeased and alarmed at the fort tThespartan 
which Tissaphernés had built in their town, watched SO". a. 
an opportunity of attacking it by surprise, and ex- Lichas ti: 
pelled his garrison. Though the armament in Milesians- 
general, now full of antipathy against the satrap, pps ae 
sympathized in this proceeding, yet the Spartan com- nee see 
missioner Lichas censured it severely ; intimating to of dia! 
Milesians. 


the Milesians that they, as well as the other Greeks 


in the king’s territory, were bound to be subservient to Tissa- 

phernés within all reasonable limits—and even to court him 

by extreme subservience, until the war should be prosperously 
1 Thuevd. viii. 80—99, 2 Thucyd. viii. 83, 84, 
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terminated. It appears that in other matters also, Lichas had 
enforced instead of mitigating the authority of the satrap over 
them ; so that the Milesians now came to hate him vehemently,} 
and when he shortly afterwards died of sickness, they refused 
permission to bury him in the spot (probably some place of 
honour) which his surviving countrymen had fixed upon. 
Though Lichas in these enforcements only carried out the stipu- 
lations of his treaty with Persia, yet it is certain that the 
Milesians, instead of acquiring autonomy according to the 
general promises of Sparta, were now further from it than ever, 
and that imperial Athens had protected them against Persia 
much better than Sparta. 

The subordination of the armament, however, was now almost 
Mindarus at an end, when Mindarus arrived from Sparta as 
Toeccene admiral to supersede Astyochus, who was summoned 
asadmiral. home and took his departure. Both Hermokratés and 
some Milesian deputies availed themselves of this opportunity to 
go to Sparta for the purpose of preferring complaints against 
Tissaphernés ; while the latter on his part sent thither an envoy 
named Gaulites (a Karian brought up in equal familiarity with 
the Greek and Karian languages) both to defend himself against 
the often-repeated charges of Hermokratés, that he had been 
treacherously withholding the pay under concert with Alkibiadés 
and the Athenians, and to denounce the Milesians on his own 
side, as having wrongfully demolished his fort.2 At the same 
time, he thought it necessary to put forward a new pretence, for 
the purpose of strengthening the negotiations of his envoy at 
Sparta, soothing the impatience of the armament, and conciliating 
the new admiral Mindarus. He announced that the Pheenician 
fleet was on the point of arriving at Aspendus in Pamphylia, and 
that he was going thither to meet it, for the purpose of bringing 
it up to the seat of war to co-operate with the Peloponnesians. 
He invited Lichas to accompany him, and engaged to leave Tamos 
at Milétus, as deputy during his absence, with orders to furnish 
pay and maintenance to the fleet.’ 


, ? Thucyd. Vili. 84. 0 pévror Acxas Oavrat. ot dé Midjaroe wpyigovrs Te 
ovUTe npéaKero autos, épy Te Xpyvat avTe@Kai dua TadTa Kai de’ GAAa TOLOUTO= 
Troadgépver rat SovAevetv MiAnaious TpoTra, S&C. 

Kal rovs GAous ev 7H Bacrréws TO METpLa, 2 Thucyd. viii. 85. 
Kal émeparevery Ews av Tov MOAEKOV Ev 3 Thucyd. viii. 87. 
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Mindarus, a new commander without any experience of the 

mendacity of Tissaphernés, was imposed upon by his = 

. F oenician 
plausible assurance, and even captivated by the near fieet at 
prospect of so powerful a reinforcement. He de- ane 
spatched an officer named Philippus with two triremes teed 
round the Triopian Cape to Aspendus, while the satrap esa | 
went thither by land. 

Here again was a fresh delay of no inconsiderable length, while 
Tissaphernés was absent at Aspendus, on this ostensible purpose. 
Some time elapsed before Mindarus was undeceived, for Philippus 
found the Pheenician fleet at Aspendus, and was therefore at first 
full of hope that it was really coming onward. But the satrap 
soon showed that his purpose now, as heretofore, was nothing 
better than delay and delusion. The Phcenician ships were 147 
in number—a fleet more than sufficient for concluding the mari- 
time war, if brought up to act zealously. But Tissaphernés 
affected to think that this was a small force, unworthy of the 
majesty of the Great King, who had commanded a fleet of 300 
sail to be fitted out for the service.1 He waited for some time in 
pretended expectation that more ships were on their way, dis- 
regarding all the remonstrance of the Lacedzemonian officers, 

Presently arrived the Athenian Alkibiadés, with thirteen 
Athenian triremes, exhibiting himself as on the best “i 
terms with the satrap. He too had made use of the ree ay 
approaching Pheenician fleet to delude his country- does 

ae : ouble 
men at Samos, by promising to go and meet Tissa- game be- 
phernés at Aspendus; so as to determine him, if pti set 
possible, to employ the fleet in aid of Athens, but at ae bees es 
the very least not to employ it in aid of Sparta. 
The latter alternative of the promise was sufficiently safe, for he 
knew well that Tissaphernés had no intention ot applying the 
fleet to any really efficient purpose. But he was thereby enabled 
to take credit with his countrymen for having been the means of 
diverting such a formidable reinforcement from the enemy. 


1Thucyd. viii. 87. This greater On a subsequent occasion, too, we 
total, which Tissaphernés pretended hear of the Pheenician fleet as intended 
that the Great King purposed to send, to be augmented toa total of 300 sail 
is specified by Diodérus at 300 sail. Ceenaph Hellen. iii. 4,1). It seems to 
Thucydidés does not assign any precise have been the sort of standing number 
number (Diodor. xiii. 38, 42, 46). for a fleet worthy of the Persian king. 
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Partly the apparent confidence between Tissaphernés and 

= ee Alkibiadés—partly the impudent shifts of the former, 
sent back grounded on the incredible pretence that the fleet was 
from ‘boa, insufficient in number—at length satisfied Philippus 
action— that the present was only a new manifestation of 
motives of 3 : : 
Tissapher- deceit. After a long and vexatious interval, he 
ne apprised Mindarus—not without indignant abuse of 
the satrap—that nothing was to be hoped from the fleet at 
Aspendus. Yet the proceeding of Tissaphernés, indeed, in 
bringing up the Pheenicians to that place, and still withholding 
the order for further advance and action, was in every one’s eyes 
mysterious and unaccountable. Some fancied that he did it with 
a view of levying larger bribes from the Phcenicians themselves, as 
a premium for being sent home without fighting, as it appears 
that they actually were. But Thucydidés supposes that he had 
no other motive than that which had determined his behaviour 
during the last year—to protract the war and impoverish both 
Athens and Sparta, by setting up a fresh deception, which would 
last for some weeks, and thus procure so much delay.1 The 
historian is doubtless right ; but without his assurance, it would 
have been difficult to believe that the maintenance of a fraudu- 
lent pretence, for so inconsiderable a time, should have been held 
as an adequate motive for bringing this large fleet from Pheenicia 
to Aspendus, and then sending it away unemployed. 

Having at length lost his hope of the Pheenician ships, 

: Mindarus resolved to break off all dealing with the 
Mindarus s . A 
leaves perfidious Tissaphernés—the more so as Tamos, the 
Mil*tus _ deputy of the latter, though left ostensibly to pay and 
dest £088 keep the fleet, performed that duty with greater 
Thrasyllus irregularity than ever—and to conduct his fleet to the 
and the | Hellespont into co-operation with Pharnabazus, who 
Heevae still continued his promises and invitations. The 

; Peloponnesian fleet? (73 triremes strong, after 
deducting 18 which had been sent under Dorieus to suppress 
some disturbances in Rhodes) having been carefully prepared 
beforehand, was put in motion by sudden order, so that no 
previous intimation might reach the Athenians at Samos. After 
having been delayed some days at Ikarus by bad weather, 


1 Thucyd. viii. 87, 88, 99. 2 Diodor. xiii. 38. 
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Mindarus reached Chios in safety. But here he was pursued by 
Thrasyllus, who passed with 55 triremes to the northward of 
Chios, and was thus between the Lacedzemonian admiral and the 
Hellespont. Believing that Mindarus would remain some time 
at Chios, Thrasyllus placed scouts both on the high lands of 
Lesbos and on the continent opposite Chios, in order that he 
might receive instant notice of any movement on the part of the 
enemy’s fleet.1. Meanwhile he employed his Athenian force in 
reducing the Lesbian town of Eresus, which had been lately 
prevailed on to revolt by a body of 300 assailants from Kymé 
under the Theban Anaxander—partly Methymnean exiles with 
some political sympathizers, partly mercenary foreigners—who 
succeeded in carrying Eresus after failing in an attack on 
Methymna. Thrasyllus found before Eresus a small Athenian 
squadron of five triremes under Thrasybulus, who had been 
despatched from Samos to try and forestall the revolt, but had 
arrived too late. He was further joined by two triremes from 
the Hellespont, and by others from Methymna, so that his entire 
fleet reached the number of 67 triremes, with which he proceeded 
to lay siege to Eresus, trusting to his scouts for timely warning : 
in case the enemy’s fleet should move northward. 

The course which Thrasyllus expected the Peloponnesian fleet 
to take was to sail from Chios northward through the 
strait, which separates the north-eastern portion of 
that island from Mount Mimas on the Asiatic }hisyllus, 
mainland : after which it would probably sail past the 
Eresus on the western side of Lesbos, as being the peanut 
shortest track to the Hellespont—though it might also go round 
on the eastern side between Lesbos and the continent, by a 
somewhat longer route. The Athenian scouts were planted so as 
to descry the Peloponnesian fleet if it either passed through this 
strait or neared the island of Lesbos. But Mindarus did neither, 
thus eluding their watch and reaching the Hellespont without 
the knowledge of the Athemans. Having passed two days in 


Mindarus 
eludes 


1Thucyd. viii. 100. aicAduevos Se 


meaning the mainland opposite Chios, 
ore ev TH Xi en, Kat vopicas avUTOV 


not opposite Lesbos. The words may 


Kkadééew avTov, TKOTOUS pev KaTET- 
THOaTO kat év 7m AéoBy, kat é@v TH 
avTimépas nmeipy, ci apa mot 
civoivTo ai vies, OTs ey AdOorev, KC. 
I construe 77 avrimépas jreipp as 


admit either sense, since Xiw and 
avTov appear so immediately before ; 
and the situation for the scouts was 
much more suitable, opposite the 
northern portion of Chios, 
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provisioning his ships, receiving besides from the Chians tliree 
tessarakosts (a Chian coin of unknown value) for each man among 
his seamen, he departed on the third day from Chios, but took a 
southerly route and rounded the island in all haste on its western 
or sea side. Having reached and passed the northern latitude of 
Chios, he took an eastward course, with Lesbos at some distance 
to his left-hand, direct to the mainland, which he touched at a 
harbour called Katerii in the Phokean territory. Here he 
stopped to give the crew their morning meal: he then crossed 
the are of the Gulf of Kymé to the little islets called Arginusze 
(close on the Asiatic continent opposite Mityléné), where he 
again halted for supper. Continuing his voyage onward during 
most part of the night, he was at Hermatfis (on the continent, 
directly northward and opposite to Methymna) by the next day’s 
morning meal: then still hastening forward after a short halt, 
he doubled Cape Lektum, sailed along the Troad and past 
Tenedos, and reached the entrance of the Hellespont before 


midnight ; where his ships 


were distributed at Sigeium, 


Rheeteium, and other neighbouring places.? 


1 Thucyd. viii. 101. The latter por- 
tion of this voyage is sufficiently dis- 
tinct ; the earlier portion less so. I 
describe it in the text differently from 
all the best and most recent editors of 
Thucydidés; from whom I dissent with 
the less reluctance, as they all here 
take the gravest liberty with his text, 
inserting the negative ov on pure con- 
jecture, without the authority of a 
single MS. Niebuhr has laid it down 
as almost @ canon of criticism that this 
is never to be done; yet here we have 
Kriiger recommending it, and Haack, 
Goller, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and M. 
Didot, all adopting it as a part of the 
text of Thucydidés, without even fol- 
lowing the caution of Bekker in his 
small edition, who admonishes she 
reader by enclosing the word in 
brackets. Nay, Dr. Arnold goes so far 
as to say in note :—‘‘ This correction is 
so certain and so necessary, that it only 
shows the inattention of the earlier editors 
that it was not made long since”. 

The words of Thucydidés, without 
this correction, and as they stood 
universally before Haack’s edition 
(even in Bekker’s edition of 1821), are— 

‘O 8€ Mivdapos ev TovTw Kai at ex TIS 
Xtov trav IeAorovynoiwv vies émvocte- 


oopevac Siow Huépats, eat AaBovres 
Tapa tov Xiwv tTpeis Tecoapakooras 
Exagtos Xias TH TpiTy Sta Taxéwv ama i- 
povo.v €x THS Xiov weAayrar, 
Va MN WEPLTVXwWOL TALS EVTH 
"Epéow vavaiv, adda é€v aptia- 
Tépa THv AéaoBov ExovtTes En- 
AcovémitThyv nrerpov. Kai mpogBa- 
Advtes THS Dwxaidos és Tov Ev Kaprepios 
Atwéeva, Kal aptoToTOLnoapEvoL, Tapa- 
mwrevoavtes THY Kupacay Seurvorovovvrat 
év "Apyevyvovaats THs HTEipov, EV TO aVTL- 
mépas THS MirvdAnvns, KC. 

Haack and the other eminent critics 
just mentioned, all insist that these 
words as they stand are absurd and 
contradictory, and that it is indispens- 
able to insert ov before meAdyrar; so 
that the sentence stands in their edi- 
tions amatpovo.v éx THS Xiovov 
weAXayetat. They all picture to them- 
selves the fleet of Mindarus as sailing 
from the town of Chios northward, and 
going out at the northern strait. 
Admitting this, they say, plausibly 
enough, that the words of the old text 
involve a contradiction, because 
Mindarus would be going in the 
direction towards Eresus, and not 
away from it: though even then the 
propriety of their correction would be 


CuaP, LXTil. 


By this well-laid course, and accelerated voyage, 
ponnesian fleet completely eluded the lookers-out of 
Thrasyllus, and reached the opening of the Hellespont 
when that admiral was barely apprised of its departure 
When it arrived at Harmatiis, however, 
opposite to and almost within sight of the Athenian 


from Chios. 


disputable. But the word zeAcytos, 
when applied to ships departing from 
Chios—though it may perhaps mean 
that they round the north-eastern 
corner of the island and then strike 
west round Lesbos—yet means also as 
naturally, and more naturally, to 
announce them as departing by the outer 
sea, or sailing on the seaside (round the 
southern and western coast) of the 
island, Accept this meaning, and the 
old words construe perfectly well. 
*Arraipey €x ths Xiov meAdytos is the 
natural and proper phrase for describ- 
ing the circuit of Mindarus round the 
south and west coast of Chios. This, 
too, was the only way by which he 
could have escaped the scouts and the 
ships of Thrasyllus; for which same 
purpose of avoiding Athenian ships, 
we find (viii. 80) the squadron of 
Klearchus, on another occasion, mak- 
ing a long circuit out to sea. If it be 
supposed (which those who read ov 
meAayrat Must suppose) that Mindarus 
sailed first up the northern strait 
between Chios and the mainland, and 
then turned his course east towards 
Phokea, this would have been the 
course which Thrasyllus expected that 
he would take ; and it is hardly pos- 
sible to explain why he was not seen 
both by the Athenian scouts as well as 
by the Athenian garrison at their 
station of Delphinium on Chios itself. 
Whereas by taking the circuitous route 
round the southern and western coast, 
he never came in sight either of one or 
the other ; and he was enabled, when 
he got round to the latitude north of 
the island, to turn to the right and 
take a straight easterly course with 
Lesbos on his left hand, but at a sufficient 
distance from land to be out of sight of 
all scouts. ‘“AvayeoOar é€x THs Xiov 
meAdytos (Xen. elion: ii. 1, 17) means 
to strike into the open sea, quite clear 
of the coast of Asia ; that passage does 
not decisively indicate whether the 
ships rounded the south-east or the 
north-east corner of the island. 

We are here told that the seamen 
of Mindarus received from the Chians 
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the Pelo- 


Athenian 
Helles- 
pontine 
squadron 
escapes 
from Sestos 
in the night. 


per head three Chian tessarakoste. Now 
this is a small Chian coin, nowhere 
else mentioned ; and it is surprising to 
find so petty and local a denomination 
of money here specified by Thucydidés, 
contrasted with the different manner 
in which Xenophén describes Chian 
payments to the Peloponnesian sea- 
men (Hellen. i. 6, 12; ii. 1,5). Butthe 
voyage of Mindarus round the south 
and west of the island explains the 
circumstance. He must have landed 
twice on the island during this circum- 
navigation (perhaps starting in the 
heer? , for dinner and supper: and 
this Chian coin (which probably had 
no circulation out of the island) served 
each man to buy provisions at the 
Chian landing-places. It was not con- 
venient to Mindarus to take aboard 
more provisions in kind at the town of 
Chios ; because he had already aboard 
a stock of provisions for two days—the 
subsequent portion of his voyage, along 
the coast of Asia to Sigeium, during 
which he could not afford time to halt 
and buy them, and where indeed the 
territory was not friendly. 

It is enough if I can show that the 
old text of Thucydidés will construe 
very well, without the violent intrusion 
of this conjectural ov. But I can show 
more; for this negative actually ren- 
ders even the construction of the 
sentence awkward, at least, if not 
inadmissible. Surely amaipovo.w ov 
meAaytar, adda, Ought to be followed 
by a correlative adjective or participle 
belonging to the same verb amatpovour : 
yet if we take ¢xorres as such correla- 
tive participle, how are we to construe 
€zAcov? In order to express the sense 
which Haack brings out, we ought 
surely to have different words, such as 
—ovK amypav é« THs Xlov meAdyeat, add’ 
€v apiotépa thy AéoBov €xovres EmAcov 
én Thv nretpov. Kven the change of 
tense from present to past, when we 
follow the construction of Haack, is 
awkward; while if we understand the 
words in the sense which I propose, 
the change of tense is perfectly admis- 
sible, since the two verbs do not both 
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station at Methymna, its progress could no longer remain a 
secret. As it advanced still farther along the Troad, the 
momentous news circulated everywhere, and was promulgated 
through numerous fire-signals and beacons on the hill by friend 
as well as by foe. 

These signals were perfectly visible, and perfectly intelligible, 
to the two hostile squadrons now on guard on each side of the 
Hellespont: 18 Athenian triremes at Sestos in Europe—16 
Peloponnesian triremes at Abydos in Asia. To the former it was 
destruction to be caught by this powerful enemy in the narrow 
channel of the Hellespont. They quitted Sestos in the middle 
of the night, passing opposite to Abydos, and keeping a southerly 
course close along the shore of the Chersonese, in the direction 
towards Eleetis at the southern extremity of that peninsula, so as 
to have the chance of escape in the open sea and of joining 
Thrasyllus. But they would not have been allowed to pass even 
the hostile station at Abydos, had not the Peloponnesian 
guardships received the strictest orders from Mindarus, 
transmitted before he left Chios, or perhaps even before he left 
Milétus, that if he should attempt the start, they were to keep a 
vigilant and special look-out for his coming, and reserve themselves 
to lend him such assistance as might be needed, in case he were 
attacked by Thrasyllus. When the signals first announced the 
arrival of Mindarus, the Peloponnesian guard-ships at Abydos 
could not know in what position he was, nor whether the main 
Athenian fleet might not be near upon him. Accordingly they 
acted on these previous orders, holding themselves in reserve in 
their station at Abydos, until daylight should arrive, and they 
should be better informed. They thus neglected the Athenian 
Hellespontine squadron in its escape from Sestos to Elefis.? 





refer to the same movement or to the 
same portion of the voyage.  ‘‘ The 
fleet starts from Chios out by the sea- 
side of the island ; but when rt came to 
have Lesbos on the left-hand, tt sailed 
straight to the continent.” 

I hope that I am not too late to 
make good my ypadny fevias, or protest 
against the unwarranted right of 
Thucydidean citizenship which the 
recent editors have conferred upon this 
word ov inc. 101. The old text ought 
certainly to be restored, or if the 


editors maintain their views, they 
ought at least to enclose the word in 
brackets. In the edition of Thucydidés, 
published at Leipsic, 1845, by C. A. 
Koch, I observe that the text is still 
correctly printed, without the negative. 
1 Thucyd. viii. 102. ot 5& “A@nvator 
ev TH note . ®$ avTots ot TE 
PpuKTwpoi éonpavov, Kat yoOdvovTo Ta 
mupa efaipvys moAAG év TH ToAdceul 
pavévra, éyvwoav Ste éomAcovew ot 
TleAorovyyjorot. Kat THs avTHs TavTHS 
VUKTOS, WS elxov TAXOUS, UTopigavTes TH 
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On arriving about daylight near the southern point of the 


Chersonese, these Athenians were descried by the 
fleet of Mindarus, which had come the night before to 
the opposite stations of Sigeium and Rheeteium. The 
latter immediately gave chase; but the Athenians, now 


Xepsovngw, mapémAcov em ’EAatovvros, 
BovAdpevor exmrrAcdoat és THY EVpUXwpPtaV 
TAS TOV TOAGLIWY Vals. KAaL TAS MEV 
€v ABUVSw éxxaidexa vats éda- 
Gov, Tpoctpnméevyns PvdAaKkns TC 
PtrAlw eéemltrAw, OTwWS aAUVToaY 
avakas éfovgiry, Hv exTAEwor’ 
tas d€ eTa TOD Mivddpov aua ew Kate- 
Sdévres, &e. 

Here, again, we have a difficult text, 
which has much perplexed the com- 
mentators, and which I venture to 
translate (as it stands in my text) dif- 
ferently from all of them. The words 
—mTpoecpnuervns hudakys TO Pirlw éxirrAw, 
OTwS aUTMY avaKas ELovatY, HY exTArAEwot 
—are explained by the Scholiast to 
mean—‘‘ Although watch had _ been 
enjoined to them (i.e. to the Pelopon- 
nesian guard-squadron at Abydos) by 
the friendly approaching fleet (of Min- 
darus), that they should keep strict 
guard on the Athenians at Sestos, in 
case the latter should sail out”. 

Dr. Arnold, Goller, Poppo, and M. 
Didot, all accept this construction, 
though all agree that it is most harsh 
and confused. The former says: ‘This 
again is most strangely intended to 
mean, mpoeipymevov avtrots UTd THY 
éewtmAcdvtwv pidawr dvddccerv Tors 
moAeutous ”, 

To construe 74 divi érimAw as equi- 
valent to vmd trav éemimAcévTwy didrwy is 
certainly such a harshness as we ought 
to be very glad to escape. And the 
construction of the Scholiast involves 
another liberty which I cannot but 
consider as objectionable. He supplies, 
in his paraphrase, the word «ait ot— 
although—from his own imagination. 
There is no indication of although, 
either express or implied, in the text 
of Thucydidés, and it appears to me 
hazardous to assume into the mean- 
ing so decisive a particle without any 
authority. The genitive absolute, 
when annexed to the main qeedioation 
affirmed in the verb, usually denotes 
something naturally connected with it 
in the way of cause, concomitancy, 
explanation, or modification—not some- 
thing opposed to it, requiring to be 

refaced by an although; if this latter 
e intended, then the word although is 


Thrasyllus 
and the 
Athenian 
fleet at the 
Hellespont. 


expressed, not left to be understood. 
After Thucydidés has told us that the 
Athenians at Sestos escaped their 
opposite enemies at Abydos—when he 
next goes on to add something under 
the genitive absolute, we expect that 
it should be a new fact which explains 
why or how they escaped: but if the 
new fact which he tells us, far from 
explaining the escape, renders it more 
extraordinary (such as, that the Pelo- 
ponnesians had received strict orders 
to watch them), he would surely pre- 
pare the reader for this new fact by an 
express particle such as although or not- 
withstanding—** The Athenians escaped, 
although the Peloponnesians had re- 
ceived the strictest otders to watch 
them and block them up”. As nothing 
equivalent to, or implying, the adversa- 
tive particle although is to be found in 
the Greek words, so I infer, as a high 
probability, that it is not to be sought 
in the meaning. 

Differing from the commentators, I 
think that these words—mpocepnuevys 
pvdakys TO Pirl(w éemitAw, OTWS aUTwY 
avakas e€ovarv, iv éexmAéwor—do assign 
the reason for the fact which had been 
immediately before announced, and 
which was really extraordinary ; viz. 
that the Athenian squadron was 
allowed to pass by Abydos, and escape 
from Sestos to Elefs. That reason was, 
thatthe Peloponnesian guard-squadron 
had before received special orders from 
Mindarus, to concentrate its attention 
and watchfulness upon his approaching 
squadron ; hence it arose that they left 
the Athenians at Sestos unnoticed. 

The words 7t@ gtAiw émitdA@ are 
equivalent to 7o tav didlwv éitdAw, 
and the pronoun avtra@y, which im- 
mediately follows, refers to $ (Aw v (the 
approaching fleet of Mindarus), not to the 
Athenians at Sestos, as the Scholiast 
and the commentators construe it. 
This mistake about the reference of 
avTav seems to me to have put them 
all wrong. 

That 7rd diAiw érirAw must be 
construed as equivalent to ré tar 
pidwy érimdw is certain ; but it is not 
equivalent to vd Tay éemTAcdvTwY hirwv 
—nor isit possible to construe the words 
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in the wide sea, contrived to escape most of them to Imbros—not 
without the loss however of four triremes, one even captured 
with all the crew on board, near the temple of Protesilaus at 


Elefis: the crews of the other three escaped ashore. 


as the Scholiast would understand 
them—“‘ orders had been previously given 
by the approach {or arrival) of their 
friends” ; whereby we should turn o 
émtmdous into an acting and command- 
ing personality. The ‘‘approach of 
their friends” is an event which 
may properly be said ‘‘to have produced 
an effect,” but which cannot be said 
**to have given previous orders”. It 
appears to me that 76 grrtw émimd@ is 
the dative case governed by dvAaxyns— 
‘‘a look-out for the arrival of the 
Peloponnesians” having been enjoined 
(upon these guard-ships at Abydos)— 
‘* They had been ordered to watch for the 
approaching voyage a their friends”. 
The English preposition for expresses 
here exactly the sense of the Greek 
dative—that is, the object, purpose, or 
persons whose benejit is referred to. 

_ The words immediately succeeding— 
OTWS avTaY (TOY didAwv) avakas ELovew, 
jv éxmAéwor—are an expansion of 
consequences intended to follow from 
duvdakyns TH giriw enitmrdw, “They 
shall watch for the approach of the 
main fleet, in order that they may 
devote special and paramount regard 
to its safety, in case it makes a start.” 
For the phrase avaxas éxe.v, compare 
Iierodot. i. 24; viii. 109. Plutarch, 
Theseus, c. 38: avaka@s, vdAaxtos, 
Tpovoyntik@s, empeA@s—the notes of 
Arnold and Goller here ; and Kuhner, 
Gr. Gr. sect. 533, avaxas exer tvds for 
émipedctodar. The words avaxas éxeuv 
express the anxious and_ special 
vigilance which the Peloponnesian 
squadron at Abydos was directed to 
keep for the arrival of Mindarus and 
his fleet, which was a matter of doubt 
and danger; but they would not be 
properly applicable to the duty of that 
squadron as respects the opposite 
Athenian squadron at Sestos, which 
was hardly of superior force to 
themselves, and was besides an 
avowed enemy, in sight of their own 
port. 

Lastly, the words jv éxmAéwor refer 
to Mindarus and his fleet about to start 
from Chios, as their subject—not to the 
Athenians at Sestos. 

The whole sentence would stand 
thus, if we dismiss the peculiarities of 


Mindarus 


Thucydidés and express the meaning 
in common Greek—xai ras pev ev 
"ABUSyw éxxaidexa vats ( APnvator) €Aabor * 
mpoeipyto yap (éxeivars Tats vavouv) 
gurdogety Tov éritdouy TaV Hirwy, OTS 
avtav (tav dirwy) avakas éfovorr, iv 
éxmaéwot. The verb dvddccew here 
(and of course the abstract substantive 
gvAaxy which represents it) signifies to 
watch for or wait for: like Thucyd. ii. 
8—dvadgavres Ett viKTa, Kat avTo TO 
meptopOpor ; also Vill. 41—epvAagce. 

If we construethe words in this way, 
they will appear in perfect harmony 
with the general scheme and purpose 
of Mindarus. Thatadmiralis bent upon 
carrying his fleet to the Hellespont, but 
to avoid an action with Thrasyllus in 
doingso. Thisis difficult to accomplish, 
and can only be done by great secrecy 
of proceeding, as well as by an unusual 
route. He sends orders beforehand 
from Chios (perhaps even from Milétus, 
before he quitted that place) to the 
Peloponnesian squadron guarding the 
Hellespontat Abydos. Hecontemplates 
the possible case that Thrasyllus may 
detect his plan, intercept him on the 
passage, and perhaps block him up or 
compel him to fight in some roadstead 
or bay on the coast opposite Lesbos, 
or on the Troad (which would indeed 
have come to pass, had he been seen by 
a single hostile fishing-boat in rounding 
the island of Chios). Now the crders 
sent forward direct the Peloponnesian 
squadron at Abydos what they are to 
do in this contingency ; since without 
such orders the captain of the squadron 
would not have known what to do, 
assuming Mindarus to be intercepted 
by Thrasyllus—whether to remain on 
guard at the Hellespont, which was his 
special duty ; or to leave the Hellespont 
unguarded, keep his attention concen- 
trated on Mindarus, and come forth to 
help him. ‘“‘ Let your first thought be 
to ensure the safe arrival of the main 
fleet at the Hellespont, and to come 
out and render help to it, if it be 
attacked in its route, even though it 
be necessary for that purpose to leave 
the Hellespont for a time unguarded.” 
Mindarus could not tell beforehand 
the exact moment when he would 
start from Chios—nor was it indeed 
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was now joined by the squadron from Abydos, and their united 
force (86 triremes strong) was employed for one day in trying to 
storm Elefs. Failing in this enterprise, the fleet retired to 
Abydos. Before all could arrive there, Thrasyllus with his fleet 
arrived in haste from Eresus, much disappointed that his scouts 
had been eluded and all his calculations baffled. Two Pelopon- 
nesian triremes, which had been more adventurous than the rest 
in pursuing the Athenians, fell into his hands. He awaited at 
Eleetis the return of the fugitive Athenian squadron from Imbros, 
and then began to prepare his triremes, 76 in number, for a 
general action, 

After five days of such preparation, his fleet was brought to 
battle, sailing northward towards Sestus up the 


Battle of 
Hellespont, by single ships ahead, along the coast ernessemna 
of the Chersonese, or on the European side. The the Athe- 

nian fleet. 


left or most advanced squadron, under Thrasyllus, 
stretched even beyond the headland called Kynosséma, or the 
Dog’s Tomb, ennobled by the legend and the chapel of the Trojan 
queen Hecuba: it was thus nearly opposite Abydos, while the 
right squadron, under Thrasybulus, was not very far from the 
southern mouth of the strait, nearly opposite Dardanus. Min- 
darus on his side brought into action eighty-six triremes (ten 
more than Thrasyllus in total number), extending from Abydos 
to Dardanus on the Asiatic shore; the Syracusans under 
Hermokratés being on the right, opposed to Thrasyllus, while 
Mindarus with the Peloponnesian ships was on the left, opposed 
to Thrasybulus. The epibate or maritime hoplites on board the 
ships of Mindarus are said to have been superior to the Athenians ; 
but the latter had the advantage in skilful pilots anc nautical 
manceuvring: nevertheless the description of the battle tells us 


absolutely certain that he would start 
at all, if the enemy were watching 
him: his orders were therefore sent 
conditional upon his being able to get 
off (jv éxmA€war). Buthe was lucky 
enough, by the well-laid plan of his 
voyage, to get to the Hellespont 
without encountering an enemy. The 
Peloponnesian squadron at Abydos, 
however, having received his special or- 
ders, when the fire-signals acquainted 
them that he was approaching, thought 
only of keeping themselves in reserve 
to lend him assistance if he needed it, 


and neglected the Athenians opposite. 
As it was night, probably the best 
thing which they could do was to wait 
in Abydos for daylight, until they 
could learn particulars of his aeons 
and how or where they could render 
aid. 

We thus see both the general purpose 
of Mindarus, and in what manner the 
orders which he had transmitted to 
the Peloponnesian squadron at Abydos 
brought about indirectly the escape 
of the Athenian squadron without 
interruption from Sestos. 
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how much Athenian manceuvring had fallen off since the glories 
of Phormion at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war ; nor 
would that eminent seaman have selected for the scene of a naval 
battle the narrow waters of the Hellespont. Mindarus took the 
ageressive, advancing to attack near the European shore, and 
trying to outflank his opponents on both sides, as well as to 
drive them up against the land. Thrasyllus on one wing, 
and Thrasybulus on the other, by rapid movements, extended 
themselves so as to frustrate this attempt to outflank them ; but 
in so doing, they stripped and weakened the centre, which was 
even deprived of the sight of the left wing by means of the 
projecting headland of Kynosséma. Thus unsupported, the 
centre was vigorously attacked and roughly handled by the 
middle division of Mindarus. Its ships were driven up against 
the land, and the assailants even disembarked to push their 
victory against the men ashore. But this partial success threw 
the central Peloponnesian division itself into disorder, while 
Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus carried on a conflict at first equal, 
and presently victorious, against the ships on the right and left 
of the enemy. Having driven back both these two divisions, 
they easily chased away the disordered ships of the centre, so 
that the whole Peloponnesian fleet was put to flight, and found 
shelter first in the river Meidius, next in Abydos. The narrow 
breadth of the Hellespont forbade either long pursuit or numerous 
captures. Nevertheless eight Chian ships, five Corinthian, two 
Ambrakian and as many Beotian, and from Sparta, Syracuse, 
Pelléne, and Leukas, one each, fell into the hands of the 
Athenian admirals ; who however on their own side lost fifteen 
ships. They erected a trophy on the headland of Kynosséma, 
near the tomb or chapel of Hecuba; not omitting the usual 
duties of burying their own dead, and giving up those of the 
enemy under the customary request for truce.! 


ponnesian epibate. He states that 


1 Thucyd. viii. 105, 106 ; Diodor. xiii. 
40. twenty-five fresh ships arrived to join 


The general account which Diodérus 
gives of this battle is, even in its most 
essential features, not reconcilable 
with Thucydidés. It is vain to try to 
blend them. I have been able to 
borrow from Diodérus hardly anything 
except his statement of the superiority 
of the Athenian pilots and the Pelo- 


the Athenians in the middle of the 
battle, and determined the victory in 
their favour: this circumstance is evi- 
dently borrowed from the subsequent 
conflict a few months afterwards. 

We owe to him, however, the men- 
tion of the chanel or tomb of Hecuba 
on the headland of Kynosséma. 
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A victory so incomplete and indecisive would have been little 
valued by the Athenians in the times preceding the Hijiiciug at 
Sicilian expedition. But since that overwhelming Athens for 
disaster, followed by so many other misfortunes, and repre asi 
last of all, by the defeat of Thymocharés with the revolt of Eubcea 
—their spirit had been so sadly lowered, that the trireme which 
brought the news of the battle of Kynosséma, seemingly towards 
the end of August, 411 B.c., was welcomed with the utmost 
delight and triumph. They began to feel as if the ebb-tide had 
reached its lowest point, and had begun to turn in their favour, 
holding out some hopes of ultimate success in the war. Another 
piece of good fortune soon happened to strengthen this belief, 
Mindarus was compelled to reinforce himself at the Hellespont 
by sending Hippokratés and Epiklés to bring the fleet of fifty 
triremes now acting at Eubeea.! This was in itself an important 
relief to Athens, by withdrawing an annoying enemy near home. 
But it was still further enhanced by the subsequent misfortunes 
of the fleet, which in passing round the headland of Mount Athés 
to get to Asia, was overtaken by a terrific storm and nearly 
destroyed, with great loss of life among the crews; so that a 
remnant only under Hippokratés survived to join Mindarus.? 

But though Athens was thus exempted from all fear of 
aggression on the side of Eubcea, the consequences of 


: Brid 
this departure of the fleet were such as to demonstrate across the 
how irreparably the island itself had passed out of een 
her supremacy. The inhabitants of Chalkis and the rare with 


other cities, now left without foreign defence against 

her, employed themselves jointly with the Bceotians, whose 
interest in the case was even stronger than their own, in divesting 
Eubcea of its insular character, by constructing a mole or bridge 


1 Thucyd. viii. 107; Diodér. xiii. 41. 

2Diodér. xiii. 41. It is probable 
that this fleet was in great part 
Beeotian; and twelve seamen who 
escaped from the wreck commemo- 
rated their rescue by an inscription in 
the temple of Athéné at Kordneia, 
which inscription was read and copied 
by Ephorus. By an exaggerated and 
over-literal confidence in the words of 
it, Diodérus is led to affirm that these 
twelve men were the only persons 
saved, and that every other person 


perished. But we know perfectly that 
Hippokratés himself survived, and that 
he was alive at the subsequent battle 
of Kyzikus (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 23). 

Respecting the danger of sailing 
round the promontory of Athés, the 
reader is referred to a former chapter 
of this work, wherein the ship-canal, 
cut across the Isthmus by order of 
Xerxés, is described, together with 
an instructive citation from Colonel 
Leake’s Travels. See ch. xxxviii. of 
this History 
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across the Euripus, the narrowest portion of the Eubcean strait, 
where Chalkis was divided from Bceotia. From each coast a 
mole was thrown out, each mole guarded at the extremity by a 
tower, and leaving only an intermediate opening, broad enough 
for a single vessel to pass through, covered by a wooden bridge. 
It was in vain that the Athenian Theramenés, with thirty 
triremes, presented himself to obstruct the progress of the 
undertaking. The Eubceans and Beotians both prosecuted it in 
such numbers, and with so much zeal, that it was speedily brought 
to completion. Eubcea, so lately the most important island 
attached to Athens, is from henceforward a portion of the 
mainland, altogether independent of her, even though it should 
please fortune to re-establish her maritime power.! 

The battle of Kynosséma produced no very important con- 
Revolt of | sequences, except that of encouragement to the 
Kyzikus. Athenians. Even just after the action, Kyzikus 
revolted from them, and on the fourth day after it, the Athenian 
fleet, hastily refitted at Sestos, sailed to that place to retake it. 
It was unfortified, so that they succeeded with little difficulty, 
and imposed upon it a contribution: moreover, in the voyage 
thither, they gained an additional advantage by capturing, off 
the southern coast of the Propontis, those eight Peloponnesian 
triremes which had accomplished, a little while before, the 
revolt of Byzantium. But on the other hand, as soon as the 
Athenian fleet had left Sestos, Mindarus sailed from his station 
at Abydos to Eletis, and recovered all the triremes captured 
from him at Kynosséma, which the Athenians had there deposited ; 
except some of them which were so much damaged that the 
inhabitants of Eleetis set them on fire.? 


1 Diodér. xiii. 47. He places this But there must have been material 


event a year later, but I agree with 
Sievers in conceiving it as following 
with little delay on the withdrawal of 
the protecting fleet (Sievers, Comment. 
in Xenoph. Hellen. p. 9; not. p. 66). 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in 
Northern Greece, for a description of 
the Euripus, and the adjoining ground, 
with a plan, vol. ii. ch. xiv, pp. 259— 
265. 

I cannot make out from Colonel 
Leake what is the exact breadth of 
the channel. 
of a bridge reaching 200 feet (x. p. 400). 


Strabo talks in his time of 


alterations made by the inhabitants of 
Chalkis during the time of Alexander 
the Great (Strabo, x. p. 447). The 
bridge here described by Diodérus, 
covering an open space broad enough 
for one ship, could scarcely have been 
more than 20 feet broad ; for it was not 
at all designed to render the passage 
easy. The ancient ships could all 
lower their masts. I cannot but think 
that Colonel Leake (p. 259) must have 
read in Diodérus xill. 47—ov in place 


oO. 
2 Thucyd. viii. 107 
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But that which now began to constitute a far more important 
element of the war was the difference of character Zeal of 
between Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus, and the areal 
transfer of the Peloponnesian fleet from the satrapy Athens— 
of the former to that of the latter. Tissaphernés, nee Gee 
while furnishing neither aid nor pay to the Pelo- ™°?°- 
ponnesians, had by his treacherous promises and bribes enervated 
all their proceedings for the last year, with the deliberate view 
of wasting both the belligerent parties. Pharnabazus was a brave 
and earnest man, who set himself to assist them strenuously, by 
men as well as by money, and who laboured hard to put down 
the Athenian power; as we shall find him labouring equally 
hard, eighteen years afterwards, to bring about its partial 
renovation. From this time forward Persian aid becomes a 
reality in the Grecian war; and in the main—first through the 
hands of Pharnabazus, next through those of the younger Cyrus— 
the determining reality. For we shall find that while the 
Peloponnesians are for the most part well-paid, out of the 
Persian treasury, the Athenians, destitute of any such resource, 
are compelled to rely on the contributions which they can levy 
here and there, without established or accepted right; and to 
interrupt for this purpose even the most promising career of 
success. Twenty-six years after this, at a time when Sparta had 
lost her Persian allies, the Lacedeemonian Teleutias tried to 
appease the mutiny of his unpaid seamen, by telling them how 
much nobler it was to extort pay from the enemy by means of 
their own swords, than to obtain it by truckling to the foreigner ;} 
and probably the Athenian generals, during these previous years 
of struggle, tried similar appeals to the generosity of their 
soldiers. But it is not the less certain that the new constant pay- 
master now introduced gave fearful odds to the Spartan cause. 

The good pay and hearty co-operation which the Peloponnesians 
now enjoyed from Pharnabazus only made them the goon. 
more indignant at the previous deceit of Tissaphernés. phernés 
Under the influence of this sentiment, they readily opal 
lent aid to the inhabitants of Antandrus in expelling Pomesians. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 1,17. Compare kratidas, Xenoph. Hellen. i, 6, 7; 
a like explanation, under nobler cir- Plutarch, Lysander, c. 6. 
cumstances, from the Spartan Kalli- 
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his general Arsakes with the Persian garrison. Arsakes had 
recently committed an act of murderous perfidy, under the 
influence of some unexplained pique, against the Delians 
established at Adramyttium : he had summoned their principal 
citizens to take part as allies in an expedition, and had caused 
them all to be surrounded, shot down, and massacred during the 
morning meal. Such an act was more than sufficient to excite 
hatred and alarm among the neighbouring Antandrians, who 
invited from Abydos, across the mountain range of Ida, a body 
of Peloponnesian hoplites, by whose aid Antandrus was liberated 
from the Persians.! 

In Milétus as well as in Knidus, Tissaphernés had already 
experienced the like humiliation :* Lichas was no longer alive 
to back his pretensions: nor do we hear that he obtained any 
result from the complaints of his envoy Gaulites at Sparta. 
Under these circumstances he began to fear that he had incurred 
a weight of enmity which might prove seriously mischievous, 
and he was not without jealousy of the popularity and possible 
success of Pharnabazus. The delusion respecting the Phcenician 
fleet, now that Mindarus had openly broken with him and quitted 
Milétus, was no longer available to any useful purpose. Accord- 
ingly he dismissed the Phcenician fleet to their own homes, 
pretending to have received tidings that the Phenician towns 
were endangered by sudden attacks from Arabia and Egypt ;3 
while he himself quitted Aspendus to revisit Ionia, as well as to 
go forward to the Hellespont for the purpose of renewing personal 
intercourse with the dissatisfied Peloponnesians. He wished, 
while trying again to excuse his own treachery about the 
Pheenician fleet, at the same time to protest against their recent 
proceedings at Antandrus; or, at the least, to obtain some 
guarantee against repetition of such hostility. His visit to 
Tonia, however, seems to have occupied some time, and he tried 
to conciliate the Ionic Greeks by a splendid sacrifice to Artemis 
at Ephesus.4 Having quitted Aspendus (as far as we can make 

1 Thucyd. viii. 108 ; Diodér. xiii. 42. phernés, and jumbling the acts of 

2 Thucyd. viii. 109. Tissaphernés with the name of 

3 Diodér. xiii. 46. This is the state- Pharnabazus. 
ment of Diodérus, and seems probable 4Thucyd. viii. 109. It is at this 
enough; though he makes a strange point that we have to part company 


confusion in the Persian affairs of this with the historian Thucydidés, whose 
year, leaving out the name of Tissa- work not only closes without reaching 
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out) about the beginning of August (411 B.¢.), he did not reach 
the Hellespont until the month of November.? 

As soon as the Pheenician fleet had disappeared Alkibiadés 
returned with his thirteen triremes from Phasélis to Alkibiadés 
Samos. He too, like Tissaphernés, made the pro- neue 
ceedings subservient to deceit of his own. He took to Samos. 
credit with his countrymen for having enlisted the goodwill of 
the satrap more strongly than ever in the cause of Athens, and 
for having induced him to abandon his intention of bringing up 
the Pheenician fleet.2 At this time Dorieus was at Rhodes with 
thirteen triremes, having been despatched by Mindarus (before 
his departure from Milétus) in order to stifle the growth of a 
philo-Athenian party in the island. Perhaps the presence of 
this force may have threatened the Athenian interest in K6s and 
Halikarnassus ; for we now find Alkibiadés going to these places 
from Samos with nine fresh triremes, in addition to his own 


any definite epoch or limit, but even 
breaks off (as we possess it) in the 
middle of a sentence. 

The full extent of this irreparable 
loss can hardly be conceived, except 
by those who have been called upon to 
study his work with the profound and 
minute attention required from an 
historian of Greece. To pass from 
Thucydidés to the Hellenica of Xeno- 
phon is a descent truly mournful; and 
yet, when we look at Grecian history 
as a whole, we have great reason to 
rejoice that even so inferior a work as 
the latter has reached us. The his- 
torical purposes and conceptions of 
Thucydidés, as set forth by himself in 
his preface, are exalted and philoso- 
phical to a degree altogether wonder- 

ul, when we consider that he had no 

pre-existing models before him from 
which to derive them. And the eight 
books of his work (in spite of the un- 
finished condition of the last) are not 
unworthy of these large promises, 
either in spirit or in execution. Even 
the peculiarity, the condensation, and 
the harshness of his style, though it 
sometimes hides from us his full 
meaning, has the general effect of 
lending great additional force and of 
impressing his thoughts much more 
deeply upon every attentive reader. 

During the course of my two last 
volumes, I have had frequent occasion 
to notice the criticisms of Dr, Arnold 


in his edition of Thucydidés ; most 
generally on points where I dissented 
from him. I have done this, partly 
because I believe that Dr. Arnold’s 
edition is in most frequent use among 
English readers of Thucydidés—partly 
because of the high esteem which I 
entertain for the liberal spirit, the 
erudition, and the judgment which 
pervade his criticisms generally 
throughout the book. Dr. Arnold 
deserves, especially, the high com- 
mendation, not often to be bestowed 
even upon learned and exact com- 
mentators, of conceiving and appreciat- 
ing antiquity as a living whole, and 
not merely as an aggregate of words 
and abstractions. His criticisms are 
continually adopted by Gdller in the 
second edition of his Thucydidés, and 
to a great degree also by Poppo. 
Desiring, as I do sincerely, that his 
edition may long maintain its pre- 
eminence among English students of 
Thucydidés, I have thought it my duty 
at the same time to indicate many of 
the points on which his remarks either 
advance or imply views of Grecian 
history different from my own. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen, i. 1, 9. 


2 Thucyd. viii. 108. Dioddrus (xiii. 
38) talks of this influence of Alkibiadés 
over the satrap as if it were real. 
Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 26) speaks in 
more qualified language. 
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thirteen. Having erected fortifications at the town of Kés, he 
planted in it an Athenian officer and garrison. From Halikar- 
nassus he levied large contributions, upon what pretence, or 
whether from simple want of money, we do not know. It was 
towards the middle of September that he returned to Samos.* 

At the Hellespont Mindarus had been reinforced after the 
Hedge battle of Kynosséma by the squadron from Eubea, 
combats at at least by that portion of it which had escaped the 
Laheae! storm off Mount Athds. The departure of the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet from Eubca enabled the Athenians 
also to send a few more ships to their fleet at Sestos. 
Thus ranged on the opposite sides of the strait, the two fleets 
came to a second action, wherein the Peloponnesians, under Age- 
sandridas, had the advantage, yet with little fruit. It was about 
the month of October, seemingly, that Dorieus, with his fourteen 
triremes, came from Rhodes to rejoin Mindarus at the Helles- 
pont. He had hoped probably to get up the strait to Abydos 
during the night, but he was caught by daylight a little way 
from the entrance, near Rheeteium; and the Athenian scouts 
instantly gave signal of his approach. Twenty Athenian tri- 
remes were despatched to attack him ; upon which Dorieus fled, 
and sought safety by hauling his vessels ashore in the receding 
bay near Dardanus. The Athenian squadron here attacked him, 
but were repulsed and forced to sail back to Madytus. Mindarus 
was himself a spectator of this scene from a distance, being en- 
gaged in sacrificing to Athéné on the venerated hill of [lium. 
He immediately hastened to Abydos, where he fitted out his 
whole fleet of 84 triremes; Pharnabazus co-operating on the shore 
with his land force. Having rescued the ships of Dorieus, his 
next care was to resist the entire Athenian fleet, which presently 
came to attack him under Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. An 
obstinate naval combat took place between the two fleets which 
lasted nearly the whole day with doubtful issue ; at length, to- 
wards evening, 20 fresh triremes were seen approaching. They 
proved to be the squadron of Alkibiadés sailing from Samos: 
having probably heard of the re-junction of the squadron of 


B.C. 411. 


1 Thucyd. viii. 108. mpds ro werd- construe this as indicating the middle 
mwpov. Haack and Sievers (see Sievers, of August, which I think too early in 
Comment. ad Xenoph. Hellen. p. 103) the year. 
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Dorieus with the main Peloponnesian fleet, he had come with 
his own counterbalancing reinforcement.1_ As soon as his purple 
flag or signal was ascertained the Athenian fleet became animated 
with redoubled spirit. The new-comers aided them in pressing 
the action so vigorously that the Peloponnesian fleet was driven 
back to Abydos and there run ashore. Here the Athenians still 
followed up their success and endeavoured to tow them all off. 
But the Persian land force protected them, and Pharnabazus 
himself was seen foremost in the combat, even pushing into the 
water in person as far as his horse could stand. The main Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet was thus preserved ; yet the Athenians retired 
with an important victory, carrying off thirty triremes as prizes, 
and retaking those which they had themselves lost in the two 
preceding actions.” 

Mindarus kept his defeated fleet unemployed at Abydos during 
the winter, sending to Peloponnésus, as well as among g.¢, 411— 
his allies, to solicit reinforcements ; in the meantime, 412 
he engaged jointly with Pharnabazus in operations Theramenés 


by land against various Athenian allies on the con- with rein- 
forcements 


tinent. The Athenian admirals, on their side, instead f,om 
of keeping their fleet united to prosecute the victory, Athens. 

were compelled to disperse a large portion of it in flying squad- 
rons for collecting money, retaining only forty sail at Sestos; 
while Thrasyllus in person went to Athens to proclaim the 
victory and ask for reinforcements. Pursuant to this request, 
thirty triremes were sent out under Theramenés, who first 
endeavoured, without success, to impede the construction of the 
bridge between Eubcea and Beeotia, and next sailed on a voyage 
among the islands for the purpose of collecting money. He 
acquired considerable plunder by descents upon hostile territory, 
and also extorted money from various parties, either contem- 
plating, or supposed to contemplate, revolt among the depen- 
dencies of Athens. At Paros, where the oligarchy established by 
Peisander in the conspiracy of the Four Hundred still subsisted, 
Theramenés deposed and fined the men who had exercised it, 
establishing a democracy in their room. From hence he passed 


1 Diodérus (xiii. 46) and Plutarch +rvxyv—which is certainly very impro- 
(Alkibiad. c. 27) speak of his coming bable. f 
to the Hellespont by accident—xara 2 Xenoph. Hellen, i. 1 4. 7. 
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to Macedonia, to the assistance, and probably into the temporary 
pay, of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, whom he aided for some 
time in the siege of Pydna, blocking up the town by sea while 
the Macedonians besieged it by land. The blockade having 
lasted the whole winter, Theramenés was summoned away before 
its capture to join the main Athenian fleet in Thrace; Archelaus, 
however, took Pydna not long afterwards and transported the 
town with its residents from the sea-board to a distance more 
than two miles inland.1 We trace in all these proceedings the 
evidence of that terrible want of money which now drove the 
Athenians to injustice, extortion, and interference with their 
allies, such as they had never committed during the earlier years 
of the war. 

It is at this period that we find mention made of a fresh intes- 
~ tine commotion in Korkyra, less stained, however, 

enewed 3 as : 
troublesat with savage enormities than that recounted in the 
Korkyra. seventh year of the war. It appears that the oligar- 
chical party in the island, which had been for the moment 
nearly destroyed at the period, had since gained strength, and 
was encouraged by the misfortunes of Athens to lay plans for 
putting the island into the hands of the Lacedemonians. The 
democratical leaders, apprised of this conspiracy, sent to Nau- 
paktus for the Athenian admiral Konén. He came with a 
detachment of 600 Messenians, by the aid of whom they seized 
the oligarchical conspirators in the market-place, putting a few 
to death, and banishing more than a thousand. The extent of 
their alarm is attested by the fact that they liberated the slaves 
and conferred the right of citizenship upon the foreigners. The 
exiles, having retired to the opposite continent, came back 
shortly afterwards, and were admitted, by the connivance of a 
party within, into the market-place. A serious combat took 
place within the walls, which was at last made up by a com- 
promise and by the restoration of the exiles.” We know nothing 


1 Diodér. xiii. 47, 49. negative inference derivable from 

2 Diodér. xiii. 48. Sievers (Com- Thucyd. iv. 48—coa ye kara Tov moAcmov 
mentat. ad Xenoph. Hellen. p.12; and sovde. But it appears to me that F. 
P 65, not. 58) controverts the reality of W. Ullrich (Beitrage zur Erklarung des 
hese tumults in Korkyra, here men- Thukydides, pp. 95—99) has properly 
tioned by Diodérus, but not mentioned explained this phrase of Thucydidés, 
in the Hellenika of Xenophén, and as meaning, in the eat 9 here cited, 
contradicted, as he thinks, by the the first ten years of the Peloponnesian 
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about the particulars of this compromise, but it seems to have 
been wisely drawn up and faithfully observed, for we hear 
nothing about Korkyra until about thirty-five years after this 
period, and the island is then presented to us as in the highest 
perfection of cultivation and prosperity.! Doubtless the emanci- 
pation of slaves, and the admission of so many new foreigners to 
the citizenship, contributed to this result. 

Meanwhile Tissaphernés, having completed his measures in 


Tonia, arrived at the Hellespont not long after the 


. Alkibiadés 
battle of Abydos—seemingly about November, 411 is seized 
B.c. He was anxious to retain some credit with the reat 
Peloponnesians, for which an opportunity soon pre- one at 


sented itself. Alkibiadés, then in command of the 
Athenian fleet at Sestos, came to visit him in all the pride of 
victory, bringing the customary presents ; but the satrap seized 
his person and sent him away to Sardis as a prisoner in custody, 
affirming that he had the Great King’s express orders for carrying 
on war with the Athenians. Here was an end of all the delu- 
sions of Alkibiadés, respecting pretended power of influencing 
the Persian counsels. Yet these delusions had already served 
his purpose by procuring for him a renewed position in the 
Athenian camp, which his own military energy enabled him to 
sustain and justify. 

Towards the middle of this winter the superiority of the fleet 
of Mindarus at Abydos, over the Athenian fleet at gc. 410. 


Sestos, had become so great (partly, as it would ap- Escape of 
pear, through reinforcements obtained by the former A/Kibiadés 
—partly through the dispersion of the latter into Pen 
flying squadrons from want of pay) that the Athe- Bea 
nians no longer dared to maintain their position in rceeriag 
the Hellespont. They sailed round the southern point Kyzikus. 


of the Chersonese, and took station at Kardia on the western side 
of the isthmus of that peninsula. Here, about the commence- 
ment of spring, they were rejoined by Alkibiadés, who had 
found means to escape from Sardis (along with Mantitheus, 
another Athenian prisoner), first to Klazomenz, and next to 
war, between the surprise of Platea Korkyra here alluded to by Diodérus. 
and the peace of Nikias. 1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 25. 


I see no reason to call in question 2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 9; Plutarch, 
the truth of these disturbances in Alkibiadés, c. 27, 
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Lesbos, where he collected a small squadron of five triremes. 
The dispersed squadrons of the Athenian fleet being now all 
summoned to concentrate, Theramenés came to Kardia from 
Macedonia, and Thrasybulus from Thasos; whereby the Athe- 
nian fleet was rendered superior in number to that of Mindarus. 
News was brought that the latter had moved with his fleet from 
the Hellespont to Kyzikus, and was now engaged in the siege of 
that place, jointly with Pharnabazus and the Persian land force. 

His vigorous attacks had in fact already carried the place, 
when the Athenian admirals resolved to attack him there, and 
contrived to do it by surprise. Having passed first from Kardia 
to Eletis at the south of the Chersonese, they sailed up the 
Hellespont to Prokonnesus by night, so that their passage escaped 
the notice of the Peloponnesian guard-ships at Abydos." 

Resting at Prokonnesus one night, and seizing every boat on 
Rattle of tHe island, in order that their movements might be 
Kyzikus— kept secret, Alkibiadés warned the assembled seamen 
the Aihe. that they must prepare for a sea-fight, a land-fight, 
nians— _ and a wall-fight all at once. “We have no money 
slain, and (said he), while our enemies have plenty from the 
mag Great King.” Neither zeal in the men nor contri- 
as vance in the commanders was wanting. <A body 

of hoplites were landed on the mainland in the 
territory of Kyzikus, for the purpose of operating a diversion ; 
after which the fleet was distributed into three divisions under 
Alkibiadés, Theramenés, and Thrasybulus. The former, advanc- 
ing near to Kyzikus with his single division, challenged the fleet 
of Mindarus, and contrived toinveigle him by pretended flight to 
a distance from the harbour ; while the other Athenian divisions, 
assisted by hazy and rainy weather, came up unexpectedly, cut 
off his retreat, and forced him to run his ships ashore on the 
neighbouring mainland. After a gallant and hard-fought battle, 
partly on ship-board, partly ashore—at one time unpromising to 
the Athenians, in spite of their superiority of number, but not 
very intelligible in its details, and differently conceived by out 
two authorities—both the Peloponnesian fleet by sea and the 


1 Diod. xiii. 49. Diodérus specially Mindarus could not have been ac- 
notices this fact, which must obviously compli 
be correct. Without it. the sumprise of 
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forces of Pharnabazus on land were completely defeated. Min- 
darus himself was slain; and the entire fleet, every single 
trireme, was captured, except the triremes of Syracuse, which 
were burnt by their own crews; while Kyzikus itself surren- 
dered to the Athenians, and submitted to a large contribution, 
being spared from all other harm. The booty taken by the 
victors was abundant and valuable. The number of the triremes 
thus captured or destroyed is differently given ; the lowest esti- 
mate states it at 60, the highest at 80. 

This capital action, ably planned and bravely executed by 
Alkibiadés and his two colleagues (about April, 410 
B.C.), changed sensibly the relative position of the _" 
belligerents. The Peloponnesians had now no fleet of tp ge t e 
importance in Asia, though they probably still re- 5? cposition 
tained a small squadron at the station of Milétus ; to At 
while the Athenian fleet was more powerful and 
menacing than ever. The dismay of the defeated army is forcibly 
portrayed in the laconic despatch sent by Hippokratés (secretary 
of the late admiral Mindarus) to the Ephors at Sparta :—“ All 
honour and advantage are gone from us: Mindarus is slain: the 
men are starving: we are in straits what todo”. The Ephors 
doubtless heard the same deplorable tale from more than one 
witness ; for this particular despatch never reached them, having 
been intercepted and carried to Athens. So discouraging was 
the view which they entertained of the future, that a Lacede- 
monian embassy, with Endius at their head, came to Athens to 
propose peace; or rather perhaps Endius (ancient friend and 
guest of Alkibiadés, who had already been at Athens as envoy 
before) was allowed to come thither now again to sound the 
temper of the city, in a sort of informal manner which admitted 
of being easily disavowed if nothing came of it. For it is re- 
markable that Xenophén makes no mention of this embassy : and 
his silence, though not sufficient to warrant us in questioning the 
reality of the event—which is stated by Dioddrus, perhaps on 


B.C. 410. 


for aon 


1 Xenoph. ee i. 1, 14—20; Xenophéntis Hellenica, nota 62, pp. 65, 
Diodér. xiii. 50, 51 66 seq. 

The numerous discrepancies be- 2 Xen. Hellen. i.1,23. éppetra nord: 
tween Diodérus and Xenophén, in Mivéapos dmeccova: mewwuvre tavipes* 
the events of these few years, are azopéopes ri xpy Spav. 
collected by Sievers, Commentatio in Plutarch, Alkib. c. 28 
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the authority of Theopompus, and is noway improbable in itself 
—nevertheless leads me to doubt whether the Ephors themselves 
admitted that they had made or sanctioned the proposition. It 
is to be remembered that Sparta, not to mention her obligation 
to her confederates generally, was at this moment bound by 
special convention to Persia to conclude no separate peace with 
Athens. 

According to Diodérus, Endius, having been admitted to speak 
The Lace. 10 the Athenian assembly, invited the Athenians to 


dzemoni : ae 
cenenes make peace with Sparta on the following terms: 


Athens— ‘That each party should stand just as they were: 
his Propo. That the garrisons on both sides should be with- 
peace. drawn: That prisoners should be exchanged, one 


Lacedemonian against one Athenian. Endius insisted in his 
speech on the mutual mischief which each was doing to the other 
by prolonging the war: but he contended that Athens was by 
far the greater sufferer of the two, and had the deepest interest 
in accelerating peace. She had no money, while Sparta had the 
Great King as a paymaster: she was robbed of the produce of 
Attica by the garrison of Dekeleia, while Peloponnésus was un- 
disturbed : all her power and influence depended upon superiority 
at sea, which Sparta could dispense with, and yet retain her pre- 
eminence.? 

If we may believe Diodérus, all the most intelligent citizens in 
Refused by Athens recommended that this proposition should be 


apenas accepted. Only the demagogues, the disturbers, 
of Kleo- those who were accustomed to blow up the flames of 
phon. 


war in order to obtain profit for themselves, opposed 

it. Especially the demagogue Kleophon, now enjoying great in- 

fluence, enlarged upon the splendour of the recent victory, and 

upon the new chances of success now opening to them ; insomuch 

that the assembly ultimately rejected the proposition of Endius.? 

It was easy for those who wrote after the battle of Agospota- 

mos and the capture of Athens to be wise after the 

ri pre fact, and to repeat the stock denunciations against an 

sition of insane people misled by a corrupt demagogue. But 

phon. , : 

if, abstracting from our knowledge of the final close 

of the war, we look to the tenor of this proposition (even assum- 
1 Diodoér. xiii. 52, 2 Diodér- Xiii. 53, 


a 
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ing it to have been formal and authorized) as well as the time at 
which it was made—we shall hesitate before we pronounce 
Kleophon to have been foolish, much less corrupt, for recom- 
mending its rejection. In reference to the charge of corrupt 
interest in the continuance of war, I have already made some 
remarks about Kleophon, tending to show that no such interest 
ean fairly be ascribed to demagogues of that character.! They 
were essentially unwarlike men, and had quite as much chance 
personally of losing, as of gaining, by a state of war. Especially 
this is true respecting Kleophon during the last years of the war 
—since the financial posture of Athens was then so unprosperous, 
that all her available means were exhausted to provide for ships 
and men, leaving little or no surplus for political peculators. 
The admirals, who paid the seamen by raising contributions 
abroad, might possibly enrich themselves, if so inclined ; but the 
politicians at home had much less chance of such gains than they 
would have had in time of peace. Besides, even if Kleophon were 
ever so much a gainer by the continuance of war, yet assuming 
Athens to be ultimately crushed in the war, he was certain before- 
hand to be deprived, not only of all his gains and his position, 
but of his life also. 

So much for the charge against him of corrupt interest. The 
question whether his advice was judicious is not so Geist 
easy to dispose of. Looking to the time when the policy, as it 
proposition was made, we must recollect that the then stood, 
Peloponnesian fleet in Asia had been just annihilated, war and 
and that the brief epistle itself, from Hippokratés to Pre 
the Ephors, divulging in so emphatic a manner the distress of 
his troops, was at this moment before the Athenian assembly. 
On the other hand, the despatches of the Athenian generals, 
announcing their victory, had excited a sentiment of universal 
triumph, manifested by public thanksgiving, at Athens.27 We 
cannot doubt that Alkibiadés and his colleagues promised a large 
career of coming success, perhaps the recovery of most part of the 
lost maritime empire. In this temper of the Athenian people 
and of their generals, justified as it was to a great degree by the 
reality, what is the proposition which comes from Endius? 
What he proposes is, in reality, no concession at all. Both 


1 See a former volume, chap. liv. 2 Dioddér. xiii. 52, 
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parties to stand in their actual position—to withdraw garrisons— 
to restore prisoners. There was only one way in which Athens 
would have been a gainer by accepting these propositions. She 
would have withdrawn her garrison from Pylus—she would have 
been relieved from the garrison of Dekeleia: such an exchange 
would have been a considerable advantage to her. To this we 
must add the relief arising from simple cessation of war— 
doubtless real and important. 

Now the question is, whether a statesman like Periklés would 
have advised his countrymen to be satisfied with such a measure 
of concession, immediately after the great victory at Kyzikus, and 
the two smaller victories preceding it? I incline to believe that 
he would not. It would rather have appeared to him in the 
light of a diplomatic artifice calculated to paralyze Athens during 
the interval while her enemies were defenceless, and to gain time 
for them to build a new fleet.1_ Sparta could not pledge herself 
either for Persia, or for her Peloponnesian confederates: indeed 
past experience had shown that she could not do so with effect. 
By accepting the propositions, therefore, Athens would not really 
have obtained relief from the entire burthen of war, but would 
merely have blunted the ardour and tied up the hands of her own 
troops, at a moment when they felt themselves in the full current 
of success. By the armament, most certainly—and by the generals, 
Alkibiadés, Theramenés, and Thrasybulus—the acceptance of 
such terms at such a moment would have been regarded as a 
disgrace. It would have baulked them of conquests ardently, and 
at that time not unreasonably, anticipated ; conquests tending to 
restore Athens to that eminence from which she had been so 
recently deposed. And it would have inflicted this mortification, 
not merely without compensating gain to her in any other shape, 
but with a fair probability of imposing upon all her citizens the 
necessity of redoubled efforts at no very distant future, when the 
moment favourable to her enemies should have arrived. 

If, therefore, passing from the vague accusation, that it was 
the demagogue Kleophon who stood between Athens and the 
conclusion of peace, we examine what were the specific terms of 


1 Philochorus (ap. Schol. ad Eurip. soceBevoanévwv epi eipyvys amtory- 
Orest. 371) appears to have said that cartes ot “A@yvatoe ov mpooyKarto: 
the Athenians rejected the proposition cp. also Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 722— 
as insincerely meant—Aaxedauoviwy Philochori Frag. 117—118, ed. Didot. 


—— 
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peace which he induced his countrymen to reject, we shall find 
that he had very strong reasons, not to say preponderant reasons, 
for his advice. Whether he made any use of this proposition, in 
itself inadmissible, to try and invite the conclusion of peace on 
more suitable and lasting terms, may well be doubted. Probably 
no such efforts would have succeeded, even if they had been 
made: yet a statesman like Periklés would have made the trial, 
in a conviction that Athens was carrying on the war at a dis- 
advantage which must in the long run sink her. <A mere 
opposition speaker like Kleophon, even when taking what was 
probably a right measure of the actual proposition before him, 
did not look so far forward into the future. 

Meanwhile the Athenian fleet reigned alone in the Propontis 
and its two adjacent straits, the Bosphorus and the ,¢ 410, 
Hellespont ; although the ardour and generosity of May, June, 

: : dc. 
Pharnabazus not only supplied maintenance and 
clothing to the distressed seamen of the vanquished ‘tenuous 


: aid of Phar 

fleet, but also encouraged the construction of fresh nabazus to 
5 F : the Pelo- 

ships in the room of those captured. While he ponnesians 


—A)ki- 


armed the seamen, gave them pay for two months, }j\4é5and 
and distributed them as guards along the coast of the the Athe- 

. sae nian fleet 
satrapy, he at the same time granted an unlimited a¢ the 
supply of ship-timber from the abundant forests of Bosphorus. 
Mount Ida, and assisted the officers in putting new triremes 
on the stocks at Antandrus ; near to which (at a place called 
Aspaneus) the Idzan wood was chiefly exported. 

Having made these arrangements, he proceeded to lend aid at 
Chalkédon, which the Athenians had already begun to attack. 
Their first operation after the victory had been to sail to Perin- 
thus and Selymbria, both of which had before revolted from 
Athens : the former, intimidated by the recent events, admitted 
them and rejoined itself to Athens; the latter resisted such a 
requisition, but ransomed itself from attack for the present by 
the payment of a pecuniary fine. Alkibiadés then conducted them 
to Chalkédon, opposite to Byzantium, on the southernmost 
Asiatic border of the Bosphorus. To be masters of these two 
straits, the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, was a point of first- 
rate moment to Athens: first, because it enabled her to secure 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 24—26 ; Strabo, xiii. p. 606. 
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the arrival of the corn-ships from the Euxine for her own 
consumption ; next, because she had it in her power to impose a 
tithe or due upon all the trading ships passing through—not 
unlike the dues imposed by the Danes at the Sound even down 
to the present time. For the opposite reasons, of course, the 
importance of the position was equally great to the enemies of 
Athens. Until the spring of the preceding year, Athens had 
been undisputed mistress of both the straits. But the revolt of 
Abydos in the Hellespont (about April, 411 3B.c.) and that of 
Byzantium with Chalkédon in the Bosphorus (about June, 411 
B.c.) had deprived her of this pre-eminence ; and her supplies 
obtained during the last few months could only have come 
through during those intervals when her fleets there stationed 
had the preponderance, so as to give them convoy. Accordingly 
it is highly probable that her supplies of corn from the Euxine 
during the autumn of 411 B.c. had been comparatively restricted. 

Though Chalkédon itself, assisted by Pharnabazus, still held 
out against Athens, Alkibiadés now took possession of 


ahi Chrysopolis, its unfortified seaport, on the eastern 
Chisae. coast of the Bosphorus, opposite Byzantium. This 
steed and place he fortified, established in it a squadron with a 
Sg permanent garrison, and erected it into a regular 


through the tithing port for levying toll on all vessels coming out 
Bosphorus. of the Euxine.! The Athenians seem to have habitu- 
ally levied this toll at Byzantium, until the revolt of that place, 
among their constant sources of revenue : it was now re-estab- 
lished under the auspices of Alkibiadés. In so far as it was 
levied on ships which brought their produce for sale and con- 
sumption at Athens, it was of course ultimately paid in the shape 
of increased price by Athenian citizens and metics. Thirty 
triremes under Theramenés were left at Chrysopolis to enforce 


1See Demosthen. de Corona, c. 71; 
and Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 22. kav 
Sexatevrnpiov KaTeckevacay ev avTH 
(XpvgomoAct), kat THY Sexatyy ééed- 
€yovTo zav ex TOV IlovTov mAoiwy : com- 
pare iv. 8, 27; and y.1, 28: also Diodor. 
Xlii. 64. 

The expression tyv Sexarnv implies 
that this tithe was something known 
and pre-established. 

Polybius (iv. 44) gives credit to 


Alkibiadés for having been the first to 
suggest this method of gain to Athens. 
But there is evidence that it was prac- 
tised long before—even anterior to the 
Athenian empire, during the times of 
Le 2 preponderance (see Herodot. 
vi. 5). 

See a striking passage, illustrating 
the importance to Athens of the pos- 
session of Byzantium, in Lysias, Orat, 
XXVili. cont. Ergokl. sect. 6. 
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this levy, to convoy friendly merchantmen, and in other respects 
to serve as annoyance to the enemy. 

The remaining fleet went partly to the Hellespont, partly to 
Thrace, where the diminished maritime strength of me Lace. 
the Lacedemonians already told in respect to the demonians 
adherence of the cities. At Thasus especially,! the ioe 
citizens, headed by Ekphantus, expelled the Lacede- 7sus- 
monian harmost Eteonikus with his garrison, and admitted 
Thrasybulus with an Athenian force. It will be recollected that 
this was one of the cities in which Peisander and the Four 
Hundred conspirators (early in 411 Bc.) had put down the 
democracy and established an oligarchical government, under 
pretence that the allied cities would be faithful to Athens as soon 
as she was relieved from her democratical institutions. All the 
calculations of these oligarchs had been disappointed, as Phry- 
nichus had predicted from the first. The Thasians, as soon as 
their own oligarchical party had been placed in possession of the 
government, recalled their disaffected exiles,? under whose 
auspices the Laconian garrison and harmost had since been 
introduced. Eteonikus, now expelled, accused the Lacede- 
monian admiral Pasippidas of being himself a party to the 
expulsion, under bribes from Tissaphernés; an accusation which 
seems improbable, but which the Lacedzmonians believed, and 
accordingly banished Pasippidas, sending Kratesippidas to replace 
him. The new admiral found at Chios a small fleet which Pasip- 
pidas had already begun to collect from the allies, to supply the 
recent losses.’ 

The tone at Athens, since the late naval victories, had become 
more hopeful and energetic. Agis, with his garrison xyearchus 
at Dekeleia, though the Athenians could not hinder ene Lace- 

. . . . emonian 
him from ravaging Attica, yet on approaching one is sent to 
day near to the city walls, was repelled with spirit Byntum. 
and success by Thrasyllus. But that which most mortified the 
Lacedemonian king was to discern from his lofty station at 
Dekeleia the abundant influx into the Peirzeus of corn-ships from 
the Euxine, again renewed in the autumn of 410 B.c., since the 
occupation of the Bosphorus and Hellespont by Alkibiadés. For 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 32; Demos. 2 Thucyd. viii. 64, 
then. cont. Leptin. s. 48. c. 14, p. 474. 3 Xenoph. Hellen, i, 1, 82, 
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the safe reception of these vessels, Thorikus was soon after forti- 
fied. Agis exclaimed that it was fruitless to shut out the 
Athenians from the produce of Attica, so long as plenty of 
imported corn was allowed to reach them. Accordingly he 
provided, in conjunction with the Megarians, a small squadron 
of fifteen triremes, with which he despatched Klearchus to 
Byzantium and Chalkédon. That Spartan was a public guest of 
the Byzantines, and had already been singled out to command 
auxiliaries intended for that city. He seems to have begun his 
voyage during the ensuing winter (B.c. 410—409), and reached 
Byzantium in safety, though with the destruction of three of his 
squadron by the nine Athenian triremes which guarded the 
Hellespont.1 

In the ensuing spring, Thrasyllus was despatched from Athens 


B.C. 409, at the head of a large new force to act in Ionia. He 
April. commanded 50 triremes, 1000 of the regular hoplites, 
Thrasyllus 100 horsemen, and 5000 seamen, with the means of 
sent from . 

Athensto arming these latter as peltasts ; also transports for 
Ionia. 


his troops besides the triremes.2 Having reposed his 
armament for three days at Samos, he made a descent at Pygela, 
and next succeeded in making himself master of Kolophon with its 
port Notium. He next threatened Ephesus, but that place was 
defended by a powerful force which Tissaphernés had summoned 
under proclamation “to go and succour the goddess Artemis” ; 
as well as by twenty-five fresh Syracusan and two Selinusian 
triremes recently arrived.? From these enemies Thrasyllus sus- 
tained a severe defeat near Ephesus, lost 300 men, and was 
compelled to sail off to Notium ; from whence, after burying his 
dead, he proceeded northward towards the Hellespont. On the 


1Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 35—36. He 
says that the ships of Klearchus, on 
being attacked by the Athenians in 
the Hellespont, fled first to Sestos, and 
afterwards to Byzantium. But Sestos 
was the Athenian station. The name 
must surely be put by inadvertence for 
Abydos, the Peloponnesian station. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 34; i. 2, 1. 
Dioddérus (xiii. 64) confounds Thrasy- 
bulus with Thrasyllus. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 5—11. Xeno- 
phén distinguishes these twenty-five 
Syracusan triremes into trav mporépwv 


etxoot veav—and then at érepar révre, 
ai veworti HKovea. But it appears to 
me that the twenty triremes, as well 
as the five, must have come to Asia, 
since the battle of Kyzikus—though 
the five may have been somewhat 
later in their period of arrival. Al] 
the Syracusan ships in the fleet of 
Mindarus were destroyed; and it 
seems impossible to imagine that that 
admiral can have left twenty Syracusan 
ships at Ephesus or Milétus, inaddition 
to those which he took with him to 
the Hellespont. 
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way thither, while halting for a while at Methymna in the north 
of Lesbos, Thrasyllus saw the twenty-five Syracusan triremes 
passing by on their voyage from Ephesus to Abydos. He 
immediately attacked them, captured four along with the entire 
crews, and chased the remainder back to their station at Ephesus. 
All the prisoners taken were sent to Athens, where they were 
deposited for custody in the stone-quarries of Peireeus, doubtless 
in retaliation for the treatment of the Athenian prisoners at 
Syracuse : they contrived however during the ensuing winter to 
break a way out and escape to Dekeleia. Among the prisoners 
taken was found Alkibiadés the Athenian (cousin and fellow- 
exile of the Athenian general of the same name), whom Thrasy]- 
lus caused to be set at liberty, while the others were sent to 
Athens.! 

After the delay caused by this pursuit, he brought back his 
armament to the Hellespont and joined Alkibiadés 
ab Sestos. Their joint force was conveyed over, 
seemingly about the commencement of autumn, to Lampsakus 
on the Asiatic side of the strait ; which place they yhrasynus 
fortified and made their head-quarters for the autumn oat abs 
and winter, maintaining themselves by predatory at the 
excursions throughout the neighbouring satrapy of Hellespont. 
Pharnabazus. It is curious to learn, however, that when 
Alkibiadés was proceeding to marshal the army altogether (the 
hoplites, pursuant to Athenian custom, taking rank according to 
their tribes), his own soldiers, never yet beaten, refused to 
fraternize with those of Thrasyllus, who had been so recently 
worsted at Ephesus. Nor was this alienation removed until after 
a joint expedition against Abydos; Pharnabazus, presenting him- 
self with a considerable force, especially cavalry, to relieve that 
place, was encountered and defeated in a battle wherein all the 
Athenians present took part. The honour of the hoplites of 
Thrasyllus was now held to to be re-established, so that the 
fusion of ranks was admitted without further difficulty.? Even 
the entire army, however, was not able to accomplish the con- 
quest of Abydos; which the Peloponnesians and Pharnabazus 
still maintained as their station on the Hellespont. 


B.C. 409. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 8—15. 
3 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13—17; Plutarch, Alkibiad. ¢. 29, 
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Meanwhile Athens had so stripped herself of force, by the large 
armament recently sent with Thrasyllus, that her 


me enemies near home were encouraged to active opera- 
retaken by tions. The Spartans despatched an expedition, both 
bie ee of triremes and of land force, to attack Pylus, which 
ee had remained as an Athenian post and a refuge for 
Athenian revolted Helots ever since its first fortification by 
Fane Demosthenés in B.c. 425. The place was vigorously 


relieving it. attacked both by sea and by land, and soon became 
much pressed. Not unmindful of its distress, the Athenians sent 
to its relief 30 triremes under Anytus, who, however, came back 
without even reaching the place, having been prevented by 
stormy weather or unfavourable winds from doubling Cape 
Malea. Pylus was soon afterwards obliged to surrender, the 
garrison departing on terms of capitulation.1 But Anytus, on 
his return, encountered great displeasure from his countrymen, 
and was put on his trial for having betrayed, or for not having 
done his utmost to fulfil, the trust confided to him. It is said 
that he only saved himself from condemnation by bribing the 
Dikastery, and that he was the first Athenian who ever obtained 
a verdict by corruption.2 Whether he could really have reached 
Pylus, and whether the obstacles which baffled him were such as 
an energetic officer would have overcome, we have no means of 
determining ; still less, whether it be true that he actually 
escaped by bribery. The story seems to prove, however, that the 
general Athenian public thought him deserving of condemnation, 
and were so much surprised by his acquittal, as to account for it 
by supposing, truly or falsely, the use of means never before 
attempted. 

It was about the same time also that the Megarians recovered by 
surprise their port of Niszea, which had been held by an Athenian 
garrison since B.C, 424. The Athenians made an effort to retake 
it, but failed, though they defeated the Megarians in an action.® 


1 Diodér. xiii.64. Theslighting way informants. 


in which Xenophén (Hellen. i. 2, 18) 
dismisses the capture of Pylus, as a 
mere retreat of some runaway Helots 
from Malea—as well as his employment 
of the name Koryphasion, and not of 
Pylus—prove how much he wrote 
from the statements of Lacedzemonian 


2 Diod. xiii. 64; Plut. Coriolan. c. 14. 

Aristotle, “A@ynvaiwy moActeia, ap. 
Harpokration. v. Aexégwv—and in the 
Collection of Fragment. Aristotel. not. 
72, ed. Didot (Fragment. Historic. 
Grec. vol. ii. p. 127). 

3 Diodér. xili. 65. 
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Thrasyllus, during the summer of B.c. 409—and even the joint 
force of Thrasyllus and Alkibiadés during the autumn zc. 408. 
of the same year—seem to have effected less than Capture of 


Chalkédon 
might have been expected from so large a force: by Alki- 


indeed it must have been at some period during this Pat's, 
year that the Lacedzemonian Klearchus, with his 15 Athenians. 
Megarian ships, penetrated up the Hellespont to Byzantium, 
finding it guarded only by 9 Athenian triremes.1. But the 
operations of 408 B.c. were more important. The entire force 
under Alkibiadés and the other commanders was mustered for 
the siege of Chalkédon and Byzantium. The Chalkedonians, 
having notice of the project, deposited their movable property 
for safety in the hands of their neighbours the Bithynian 
Thracians—a remarkable evidence of the good feeling and 
confidence between the two, contrasting strongly with the 
perpetual hostility which subsisted on the other side of the 
Bosphorus between Byzantium and the Thracian tribes 
adjoining. But the precaution was frustrated by Alkibiadés, 
who entered the territory of the Bithynians and compelled them 
by threats to deliver up the effects confided to them. He then 
proceeded to block up Chalkédon by a wooden wall carried across 
from the Bosphorus to the Propontis, though the continuity of 
this wall was interrupted by a river, and seemingly by some 
rough ground on the immediate brink of the river. The 
blockading wall was already completed, when Pharnabazus 
appeared with an army for the relief of the place, and advanced 
as far as the Herakleion (or temple of Héraklés) belonging to the 
Chalkedonians. Profiting by his approach, Hippokratés, the 
Lacedzemonian harmost in the town, made a vigorous sally ; but 
the Athenians repelled all the efforts of Pharnabazus to force a 
passage through their lines and join him—so that, after an 
obstinate contest, the sallying force was driven back within the 
walls of the town, and Hippokratés himself killed.® 

The blockade of the town was now made so sure that 
Alkibiadés departed with a portion of the army to levy money 
and get together forces for the siege of Byzantium afterwards. 
During his absence, Theramenés and Thrasybulus came to 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 36, 8 Xenoph. Hellen. i.8 5—7. Dioddr: 
2 Polyb. iv. 44—45. xiii, 66. 
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terms with Pharnabazus for the capitulation of Chalkédon. It 
was agreed that the town should again become a 


eoncledea tributary dependency of Athens, on the same rate 
Bee of tribute as before the revolt, and that the arrears 
Metts during the subsequent period should be paid up. 


Moreover Pharnabazus himself engaged to pay to 
the Athenians 20 talents on behalf of the town, and also to escort 
some Athenian envoys up to Susa, enabling them to submit 
propositions for accommodation to the Great King. Until those 


envoys should return, the Athenians covenanted to abstain from 


hostilities against the satrapy of Pharnabazus.’ Oaths to this 
effect were mutually exchanged, after the return of Alkibiadés 
from his expedition. For Pharnabazus positively refused to 
complete the ratification with the other generals, until 
Alkibiadés should be there to ratify in person also, a proof at 
once of the great individual importance of the latter, and of his 
known facility in finding excuses to evade an agreement. ‘Two 
envoys were accordingly sent by Pharnabazus to Chrysopolis, to 
receive the oaths of Alkibiadés, while two relatives of Alkibiadés 
came to Chalkédon as witnesses to those of Pharnabazus. Over 
and above the common oath shared with his colleagues, Alkibiadés 
took a special covenant of personal friendship and hospitality 
with the satrap, and received from him the like. 

Alkibiadés had employed his period of absence in capturing 
Selymbria, from whence he obtained a sum of money, and in 
getting together a large body of Thracians, with whom he marched 
by land to Byzantium. That place was now besieged, imme- 
diately after the capitulation of Chalkédon, by the united force of 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 83,9. wzoreAety here made with the Chalkedonians, it 


Tov Popov XadkySoviovs "A@nvaiors oaov- 
Tep clwOeray, Kal TA OherAdmeva XpHmaTa 
dmosovvars "A@nvaiovs Se wy moAcuety 
Xarkndoviocs, ews av ot mapa Bac- 
Ada mpéaBers EAOworr. 

This passage strengthens the doubts 
which I threw out in a former chapter, 
whether the Athenians ever did or could 
realize their project of commuting the 
tribute (imposed upon the dependent 
allies) for an ad valorem duty of five 
per cent. on imports and exports, which 
project is mentioned by Thucydidés 
(vii. 28) as having been resolved upon 
at least, if not carried out, in the 
summer of 413 B.c. In the bargain 


seems implied that the payment of 
tribute was the last arrangement 
subsisting between Athens and Chal- 
kédon, at the time of the revolt of the 
latter. 

Next, I agree with the remark 
made by Schneider in his note upon 
the passage ’A@nvatous 5€ mn moAeuety 
Xadrkndoviors. He notices the 
tenor of the covenant as it stands in 
Plutarch—rhv SapvaBagov 5 xwpav ph 
aduxety (Alkib. c. 31), which is certainly 
far more suitable to the circumstances. 
Instead of XaAxySovios he proposes to 
read Sapvafagw. At any rate, this is 
the meaning. 
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the Athenians. A wall of circumvallation was drawn around it, 
and various attacks were made by missiles and batter- 


. . . B Cc. 408, 
ing engines. These, however, the Lacedzemonian t 
garrison, under the harmost Klearchus, aided by some pa ps 


Megarians under Helixus and Beotians under Kera- Be ee a 
tadas, was perfectly competent to repel. But the j 
ravages of famine were not so easily dealt with. After the 
blockade had lasted some time, provisions began to fail ; so that 
Klearchus, strict and harsh even under ordinary circumstances, 
became inexorable and oppressive from exclusive anxiety for the 
subsistence of his soldiers, and even locked up the stock of food 
while the population of the town were dying of hunger around 
him. Seeing that his only hope was from external relief, he 
sallied forth from the city to entreat aid from Pharnabazus, and 
to get together, if possible, a fleet for some aggressive operation 
that might divert the attention of the besiegers. He left the 
defence to Keeratadas and Helixus, in full confidence that the 
Byzantines were too much compromised by their revolt from 
Athens to venture to desert Sparta, whatever might be their 
suffering. But the favourable terms recently granted to Chalké- 
don, coupled with the severe and increasing famine, induced 
Kydon and a Byzantine party to open the gates by night, and 
admit Alkibiadés with the Athenians into the wide interior 
square called the Thrakion. Helixus and Keeratadas, apprised 
of this attack only when the enemy had actually got possession 
of the town on all sides, vainly attempted resistance, and were 
compelled to surrender at discretion. They were sent as prisoners 
to Athens, where Keeratadas contrived to escape during the con- 
fusion of the landing at Peirzeus. Favourable terms were granted 
to the town, which was replaced in its position of a dependent 
ally of Athens, and probably had to pay up its arrears of tribute 
in the same manner as Chalkédon.} 

So slow was the process of siege in ancient times, that the re- 
duction of Chalkédon and Byzantium occupied nearly the whole 


1Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3, 15—22: plain and probable. It does not 

oo xiii. 67; Plutarch. *allcb. c. consist with the complicated stra- 

tagem described in Diodérus and 

The account given by Xenophén of Plutarch, as well as in Frontinus, iii. 

the surrender of Byzantium, which I xi. 3; alluded to also in Polyenus, i. 
have followed in the text, is perfectly 48, 2 
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year; the latter place surrendering about the beginning of 


B.C. 408. winter.!_ Both of them, however, were acquisitions 
ee of capital importance to Athens, making her again 
bazus undisputed mistress of the Bosphorus, and ensuring 
conveys 


some Athe- 0 her two valuable tributary allies. Besides this 
tonards ) improvement in her position, the accommodation just 
Susa, to concluded with Pharnabazus was also a step of great 


Hake vers value, and still greater promise. It was plain that the 
Great King. satrap had grown weary of bearing all the brunt of the 
war for the benefit of the Peloponnesians, and that he was well- 
disposed to assist the Athenians in coming to terms with the 
Great King. The mere withdrawal of his hearty support from 
Sparta, even if nothing else followed from it, was of immense 
moment to Athens; and thus much was really achieved. The 
envoys, five Athenians and two Argeians (all, probably, sent for 
from Athens, which accounts for some delay), were directed after 
the siege of Chalkédon to meet Pharnabazus at Kyzikus. Some 
Lacedemonian envoys, and even the Syracusan Hermokratés, 
who had been condemned and banished by sentence at home, 
took advantage of the same escort, and all proceeded on their 
journey upward to Susa. Their progress was arrested, during 
the extreme severity of the winter, at Gordium in Phrygia; and 
it was while pursuing their track into the interior at the opening 
of spring, that they met the young prince Cyrus, son of King 
Darius, coming down in person to govern an important part of 
Asia Minor. Some Lacedemonian envoys (Beeotius and others) 
were travelling down along with him, after having fulfilled their 
mission at the Persian court.? 


1Xenoph. Hellen.i. 4.1. 2Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4. 2-3. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


FROM THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN ASIA 
MINOR DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSA. 


THE advent of Cyrus, commonly known as Cyrus the younger, 
into Asia Minor, was an event of the greatest importance, open- 
ing what may be called the last phase in the Peloponnesian war. 
He was the younger of the two sons of the Persian king 
Darius Nothus by the cruel queen Parysatis, and was A Tad 
now sent down by his father as satrap of Lydia, veninor=- 
Phrygia the greater, and Kappadokia; as well as Fcoihtnts 
general of all that military division of which the down ee. 
muster-place was Kastdlus. His command did not ; 
at this time comprise the Greek cities on the coast, which were 
still left: to Tissaphernés and Pharnabazus.’ But he nevertheless 
brought down with him a strong interest in the Grecian war, and 
an intense anti-Athenian feeling, with full authority from his 
father to carry it out into act. Whatever this young man willed, 
he willed strongly : his bodily activity, rising superior to those 
temptations of sensual indulgence which often enervated the 
Persian grandees, provoked the admiration even of Spartans ;? 
and his energetic character was combined with a certain measure 
of ability. Though he had not as yet conceived that deliberate 
plan for mounting the Persian throne which afterwards absorbed 
his whole mind, and was so near succeeding by the help of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks—yet he seems to have had from the be- 
ginning the sentiment and ambition of a king in prospect, not 
those of a satrap. He came down well aware that Athens was 


1The Anabasis of Xenophén (i. 1, Hellenicn, i. 4, 3. 
6—8; i. 9, 7—9) is better authority, 2See the anecdote of Cyrus and 
and speaks more exactly, than the Lysander in Xen. @conom. iv. 21, 23. 
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the efficient enemy by whom the pride of the Persian kings had 
been humbled, the insular Greeks kept out of the sight of a 
Persian ship, and even the continental Greeks on the coast prac- 
tically emancipated, for the last sixty years. He therefore 
brought down with him a strenuous desire to put down the 
Athenian power, very different from the treacherous balancing 
of Tissaphernés, and much more formidable even than the 
straightforward enmity of Pharnabazus, who had less money, less 
favour at court, and less of youthful ardour. Moreover, Pharna- 
bazus, after having heartily espoused the cause of the Pelopon- 
nesians for the last three years, had now become weary of the 
allies whom he had so long kept in pay. Instead of expelling 
Athenian influence from his coasts with little difficulty, as he 
had expected to do, he found his satrapy plundered, his revenues 
impaired or absorbed, and an Athenian fleet all-powerful in the 
Propontis and Hellespont ; while the Lacedzemonian fleet, which 
he had taken so much pains to invite, was destroyed. Decidedly 
sick of the Peloponnesian cause, he was even leaning towards 
Athens ; and the envoys whom he was escorting to Susa might 
perhaps have laid the foundation of an altered Persian policy in 
Asia Minor, when the journey of Cyrus down to the coast over- 
threw all such calculations. The young prince brought with 
him a fresh, hearty, and youthful antipathy against Athens—a 
power inferior only to that of the Great King himself—and an 
energetic determination to use it without reserve in ensuring 
victory to the Peloponnesians. 

From the moment that Pharnabazus and the Athenian envoys 


Ditens: met Cyrus, their further progress towards Susa be- 


bazus came impossible. Bceotius, and the other Lacede- 
detains the : : ‘ A 

Athenian Monian envoys travelling along with the young prince, 
Cur Orr: made extravagant boasts of having obtained all that 


they asked for at Susa; while Cyrus himself announced his 
powers as unlimited in extent over the whole coast, all for the 
purpose of prosecuting vigorous war in conjunction with the 
Lacedemonians. Pharnabazus, on hearing such intelligence and 
seeing the Great King’s seal to the words—“ I send down Cyrus, 
as lord of all those who muster at Kastdlus”—not only refused 
to let the Athenian envoys proceed onward, but was even obliged 
to obey the orders of the young prince; who insisted that they 


vit 
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should either be surrendered to him, or at least detained for some 
time in the interior, in order that no information might be con- 
veyed to Athens. The satrap resisted the first of these requisi- 
tions, having pledged his word for their safety ; but he obeyed 
the second—detaining them in Kappadokia for no less than 
three years, until Athens was prostrate and on the point of sur- 
render, after which he obtained permission from Cyrus to send 
them back to the sea-coast.1 

This arrival of Cyrus, overruling the treachery of Tissaphernés 
as well as the weariness of Pharnabazus, and supply- x.c. 407. 
ing the enemies of Athens with a double flow of Leaner! 
Persian gold at a moment when the stream would Lacedz- 
otherwise have dried up, was a paramount item in admiral in 
that sum of causes which concurred to determine the 4%!- 
result of the war.?, But important as the event was in itself, it 
was rendered still more important by the character of the Lace- 
dzmonian admiral Lysander, with whom the young prince first 


came into contact on reaching Sardis. 


Lysander had come out to 
December, 408 B.c., or January, 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 3—8. The 
words here employed respecting the 
envoys, when returning after their 
three years’ detention—o@ev mpos 7d 
GAO oTpatoredsov amémAcvocav—appear 
to me an inadvertence. The return of 
the envoys must have been in the 
spring of 404 B.c., at a time when 
Athens had no camp: the surrender of 
the city took place in April, 404 B.c. 
Xenophoén incautiously speaks as if 
that state of things which existed 
when the envoys departed still con- 
tinued at their return, 

2The words of Thucydidés (ii. 65) 
imply this as his opinion—Kvpw re 
Dotepov Baciréws Tradit mpoayevomeva, 


Cc. 

3 The commencement of Lysander’s 
navarchy or year of maritime command 
appears to me established for this 
winter. He had been some timeactually 
in his command before Cyrus arrived 
at Sardis—oi 5¢ AaxeSaipovior, mp ore- 
pov TOvVTwWY OV TOAAG xpovyw 
Kparynourmida ras vavapxias mapeAnAv- 
O@vias, Avcavépov eféreuwav vavapxov. 
© Se adixcuevos és ‘“Podov, Kat vais 
éxetOev AaBwv, és K@ kat Midynrov Emdev- 
gev' exeiOcy S@ és "Edecov’ Kat éxet 


supersede Kratesippidas about 
407 B.c.3 He was the last (after 


€metve, vais Exwv éBSoufcovra, 4 €xX- 
pts o&8 Kopos és Zapders age- 
«eto (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 1). 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast, H. ad. ann. 
407 B.C.) has, I presume, been misled 
by the first words of this passage— 
mMpoTepov TOvVTWY ov TOAAG XPOVO— 
when he says—‘‘During the stay of 
Alcibiadés at Athens, Lysander is sent 
as vavapxos—Xen. Hell. i. 5,1. Then 
followed the defeat of Antiochus, 
the deposition of Alkibiadés, and the 
substitution of adAovs déxa, between 
September, 407, and September, 406, when 
Callicratidas succeeded Lysander.” 

Now Alkibiadés came to Athens in 
the month of Thargelion, or about the 
end of May, 407, and stayed there till 
the beginaing of September, 407. Cyrus 
arrived at Sardis before Alkibiadés 
reached Athens, and Lysander had 
been some time at his post before 
Cyrus arrived; so that Lysander was 
not sent out ‘during the stay of 
Alkibiad@és at Athens,” but some 
months before. Still less is it correct 
to say that Kallikratidas succeeded 
Lysander in September, 406. The battle 
of Arginuse, wherein Kallikratidas 
perished, was fought about August, 406, 
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Brasidas and Gylippus) of that trio of eminent Spartans, from 
whom all the capital wounds of Athens proceeded, during the 
course of this long war. He was born of poor parents, and is 
even said to have been of that class called Mothakes, being only 
enabled by the aid of richer men to keep up his contribution to 
the public mess, and his place in the constant drill and discipline. 
He was not only an excellent officer,! thoroughly competent 
to the duties of military command, but possessed also great 
talents for intrigue, and for organizing a political party as well 
as keeping up its disciplined movements. Though indifferent to 
the temptations either of money or of pleasure,” and willingly 
acquiescing in the poverty to which he was born, he was alto- 
gether unscrupulous in the prosecution of ambitious objects, 
either for his country or for himself. His family, poor as it was, 
enjoyed a dignified position at Sparta—belonging to the gens of 
the Herakleide, not connected by any near relationship with 
the kings: moreover, his personal reputation as a Spartan was 
excellent, since his observance of the rules of discipline had been 
rigorous and exemplary. The habits of self-constraint thus ac- 
quired served him in good stead when it became necessary to his 
ambition to court the favour of the great. His recklessness about 
falsehood and perjury is illustrated by various current sayings 
ascribed to him—such as, that children were to be taken in by 
means of dice, men by means of oaths.? A selfish ambition—for 
promoting the power of his country not merely in connexion 
with, but in subservience to, his own—guided him from the be- 
ginning to the end of his career. In this main quality, he agreed 
with Alkibiadés ; in reckless immorality of means, he went even 
beyond him. He seems to have been cruel—an attribute which 
formed no part of the usual character of Alkibiadés. On the 
other hand, the love of personal enjoyment, luxury, and osten- 


after he had been admiral for several belonged to the class of Mothakes is 


: 


months. The words mpérepov rovtwr, 
when construed along with the context 
which succeeds, must evidently be 
understood in a large sense—‘‘ these 
events”—-mean the general series of 
events which begins i. 4, 8—the 
procoownes of Alkibiadés from the 
eginning of the spring of 407. 

AXlian, V. H. xii. 43 ; Atheneus, vi. 

p. 271. The assertion that Lysander 


given by Athenzus as coming from 
Phylarchus, and I see no reason for 
calling it in question. lian states the 
same thing respecting Gylippus and 
Kallikratidas also; I do not know on 
what authority. 


2 Theopompus, Fragm. 21, ed. Didot; 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 20. 


3 Plutarch, Lysander, c. 8. 
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tation, which counted for so much in Alkibiadés, was quite un- 
known to Lysander. The basis of his disposition was Spartan, 
tending to merge appetite, ostentation, and expansion of mind, 
all in the love of command and influence—not Athenian, which 
tended to the development of many and diversified impulses ; 
ambition being one, but only one, among the number. 

Kratesippidas, the predecessor of Lysander, seems to have 
enjoyed the maritime command for more than the Deedee 
usual yearly period, having superseded Pasippidas of the 
during the middle of the year of the latter. But the Prcedips 
maritime power of Sparta was then so weak (having Brite 
not yet recovered from the ruinous deivat at Kyzikus), _ 
that he achieved little or nothing. We hear of him only as 
furthering, for his own profit, a political revolution at Chios. 
Bribed by a party oi Chian exiles, he took possession of the 
acropolis, reinstated them in the island, and aided them in 
deposing and expelling the party then in office, to the number 
of 600. It is plain that this was not a question between 
democracy and oligarchy, but between two oligarchical parties, 
the one of which succeeded in purchasing the factious agency of 
the Spartan admiral. The exiles whom he expelled took pos- 
session of Atarneus, a strong post belonging to the Chians on the 
mainland opposite Lesbos. From hence they made war, as well 
as they could, upon their rivals now in possession of the island, 
and also upon other parts of Ionia; not without some success 
and profit, as will appear by their condition about ten years 
afterwards." 

The practice of reconstituting the governments of the Asiatic 
cities, thus begun by Kratesippidas, was extended and ee he 
brought to a system by Lysander ; not, indeed, for visits Cyrus 
private emolument, which he always despised, but % 54rds. 
in views of ambition. Having departed from Peloponnésus with 
a squadron, he reinforced it at Rhodes and then sailed onward 
to Kos (an Athenian island, so that he could only have touched 
there) and Milétus. He took up his final station at Ephesus, 
the nearest point to Sardis, where Cyrus was expected to 
arrive; and while awaiting his coming, augmented his fleet 


1 Diod. xiii. 65; Xen. Hel. iii. 2,11. sippidas is the fact glanced at by Iso- 
I presume that this conduct of Krate- kratés de Pace, § 128, p. 240, ed. Bekk. 
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to the number of 70 triremes. As soon as Cyrus reached 
Sardis (about April or May, 407 B.c.), Lysander went to 
pay his court to him along with some Lacedemonian envoys, 
and found himself welcomed with every mark of favour. 
Preferring bitter complaints against the double-dealing of 
Tissaphernés—whom they accused of having frustrated the 
king’s orders and sacrificed the interests of the empire, under 
the seductions of Alkibiadés,—they entreated Cyrus to adopt a 
new policy, and execute the stipulations of the treaty by lending 
the most vigorous aid to put down the common enemy. Cyrus 
replied that these were the express orders which he had received 
from his father, and that he was prepared to fulfil them with all 
his might. He had brought with him (he said) 500 talents, 
which should be at once devoted to the cause: if these were 
insufficient, he would resort to the private funds which his 
father had given him; and if more still were needed, he would 
coin into money the gold and silver throne on which he sat. 
Lysander and the envoys returned the warmest thanks for 
His these magnificent promises, which were not likely to 
Salim prove empty words from the lips of a vehement youth 
Secures __ like Cyrus. So sanguine were the hopes which they 
esteem of conceived from his character and proclaimed senti- 
Cyrus. ments, that they ventured to ask him to restore the 
rate of pay to one full Attic drachma per head for the seamen ; 
which had been the rate promised by Tissaphernés through his 
envoys at Sparta, when he first invited the Lacedemonians across 
the Aigean, and when it was doubtful whether they would come ; 
but actually paid only for the first month, and then reduced to 
half a drachma, furnished, in practice, with miserable irregularity. 
As a motive for granting this increase of pay, Cyrus was assured 
that it would determine the Athenian seamen to desert so largely, 
that the war would sooner come to an end, and of course the 
expenditure also. But he refused compliance, saying that the 
rate of pay had been fixed both by the king’s express orders and 
by the terms of the treaty, so that he could not depart from it.? 


_| Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 3—4; Diodér. have already had it a little before 
xiii. 70; Plutarch, Lysander, c. 4, from the mouth of Tissaphernés. 
This seems to have been a favourite 2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 5. elvac de 
metaphor, either used by, or at least Kai tas ovvOjxas ottws éxovoas, Tpta- 
ascribed to, the Persian grandees; we xovta uvas éxaory vyt Tov myvos diddvat, 
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In this reply Lysander was forced to acquiesce. The envoys 
were treated with distinction, and feasted at a banquet; after 
which Cyrus, drinking to the health of Lysander, desired him 
to declare what favour he could do to gratify him most. ‘To 
grant an additional obolus per head for each seaman’s pay,” 
replied Lysander. Cyrus immediately complied, having person- 
ally bound himself by his manner of putting the question. 
But the answer impréssed him both with astonishment and 
admiration ; for he had expected that Lysander would ask some 
favour or present for himself—judging him not only according 
to the analogy of most Persians, but also of Astyochus and the 
officers of the Peloponnesian armament at Milétus, whose corrupt 
subservience to Tissaphernés had probably been made known to 
him. From such corruption, as well as from the mean careless- 
ness of Theramenés (the Spartan) respecting the condition of the 
seamen,! Lysander’s conduct stood out in pointed and honourable 
contrast. 

The incident here described not only procured for the seamen 
of the Peloponnesian fleet the daily pay of four oboli (instead of 
three) per man, but also ensured to Lysander himself a degree 
of esteem and confidence from Cyrus which he knew well how 
to turn to account. I have already remarked,? in reference to 
Periklés and Nikias, that an established reputation for personal 
incorruptibility, rare as that quality was among Grecian leading 
politicians, was among the most precious items in the capital 
stock of an ambitious man—even if looked at only in regard to 


omdgas av BovAowro tpépev Aaxedac- 
MOVLOL, 

This is not strictly correct. The 
rate of pay is not specified in either of 
the three conventions as they stand in 
Thucyd. viii. 18, 37, 58. It seems to 
have been from the beginning matter 
of verbal understanding and promise ; 
first, a drachma per day was promised 
by the envoys of Tissaphernés at Sparta; 
next, the satrap himself at Milétus cut 
down the drachma to half-a-drachma, 
and promised this lower rate for the 
future (viii. 29). 

Mr. Mitford says: ‘‘ Lysander pro- 
posed that an Attic drachma, which 
was eight oboli, nearly tenpence ster- 
ling, should be allowed for daily pay 
to every seaman”, 

Mr. Mitford had in the previous 


sentence stated three oboli as equal to 
not quite fourpence sterling. Of course 
therefore it is plain that he did not 
consider three oboli as the half of a 
drachma (Hist. Greece, ch. xx. sect, i. 
vol. iv. p. 317, oct. ed., 1814). 

That a drachma was equivalent to 
siz oboli (that is, an Aiginzan drachma 
to six Atginzan oboli, and an Attic 
drachma to six Attic oboli) is so fami- 
liarly known that I should almost have 
imagined the word eight (in the first 
sentence here cited) to be a misprint 
for siz, if the sentence cited next had 
not clearly demonstrated that Mr. 
Mitford really believed a drachma to 
be equal to eight oboli. Itis certainly 
a mistake surprising to find. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 29. 

2 See a former volume, ch. li. 
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the durability of his own influence. If the proof of such dis- 
interestedness was of so much value in the eyes of the Athenian 
people, yet more powerfully did it work upon the mind of Cyrus. 
With his Persian and princely ideas of winning adherents by 
munificence,’ a man who despised presents was a phenomenon 
commanding the higher sentiment of wonder and respect. From 
this time forward he not only trusted Lysander with implicit 
pecuniary confidence, but consulted him as to the prosecution of 
the war, and even condescended to second his personal ambition 
to the detriment of this object.? 

Returning from Sardis to Ephesus, after such unexampled 
Abundant Success in his interview with Cyrus, Lysander was 
pay of >. enabled not only to make good to his fleet the full 
ponnesian arrear actually due, but also to pay them for a month 
arnistea’ in advance, at the increased rate of four oboli per 
by Cyrus. man, and to promise that high rate for the future. 
A spirit of the highest satisfaction and confidence was diffused 
through the armamet* But the ships were in indifferent con- 
dition, having been hastily and parsimoniously got up since the 
late defeat at Kyzikus. Accordingly Lysander employed his 
present affluence in putting them into better order, procuring 
more complete tackle, and inviting picked crews. He took 
another step pregnant with important results. Summoning to 
ens Ephesus a few of the most leading and active men 
organized ~ from each of the Asiatic cities, he organized them into 
rte disciplined clubs or factions, in correspondence with 
Asiatic himself. He instigated these clubs to the most 
eres vigorous prosecution of the war against Athens, 
promising that as soon as that war should be concluded, they 
should be invested and maintained by Spartan influence in the 
government of their respective cities.4 His newly-established 
influence with Cyrus, and the abundant supplies of which he 
was now master, added double force to an invitation in itself but 
too seducing. And thus, while infusing increased ardour into 
the joint warlike efforts of these cities, he at the same time 
procured for himself an ubiquitous correspondence, such as no 


1See the remarkable character of tarch, Lysand. c. 4—9. 

Cyrus the younger, given in the Ana- 3 8 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 10. 

basis of Xenophdn, i. 9, 22—28. Diodoér, xiii. 705 Plutarch, Lysand. 
2Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 13; Plu- ¢. 5. 
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successor could manage; rendering the continuance of his own 
command almost essential to success. The fruits of his factious 
manceuvres will be seen in the subsequent Dekarchies or oli- 
garchies of Ten, after the complete subjugation of Athens. 

While Lysander and Cyrus were thus restoring formidable 
efficacy to their side of the contest (during the summer 3 .¢, 407, 
of 407 B.c.), the victorious exile Alkibiadés had 5... aihieg 
accomplished the important and delicate step of re- of Alki- 
entering his native city for the first time. According ae 
to the accommodation with Pharnabazus, concluded 4*i- 
after the reduction of Chalkédon, the Athenian fleet was pre- 
cluded from assailing his satrapy, and was thus forced to seek 
subsistence elsewhere. Byzantium and Selymbria, with contribu- 
tions levied in Thrace, maintained them for the winter ; in the 
spring (407 B.c.), Alkibiadés brought them again to Samos, from 
whence he undertook an expedition against the coast of Karia, 
levying contributions to the extent of 100 talents. Thrasybulus, 
with thirty triremes, went to attack Thrace, where he reduced 
Thasos, Abdéra, and all those towns which had revolted from 
Athens; Thasos being now in especial distress from famine 
as well as from past seditions. A valuable contribution for the 
support of the fleet was doubtless among the fruits of this success. 
Thrasyllus at the same time conducted another division of the 
army home to Athens, intended by Alkibiadés as precursors of 
his own return.? 

Before Thrasyllus arrived, the people had already manifested 
their favourable disposition towards Alkibiadés by 
choosing him anew general of the armament, along = 
with Thrasybulus and Konén. Alkibiadés was now Hisarrival 
tending homeward from Samos with twenty triremes, 
bringing with him all the contributions recently levied. He 
first stopped at Paros, then visited the coast of Laconia, and 
lastly looked into the Lacedemonian harbour of Gytheion, where 
he had learnt that thirty triremes were preparing. The news 
which he received of his re-election as general, strengthened by 
the pressing invitations and encouragements of his friends, as 


B.C. 407. 


1Xenoph. Hellen. {. 4, 8—10; Dio. wish, deserves unquestionable prefer- 
dér. xiii. 72. The chronology of Xeno- ence over that of Diodérus. 
phén, though not so clear as we could 
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well as by the recal of his banished kinsman, at length deter- 
mined him to sail to Athens. He reached Peirzeus on a marked 
day—the festival of the Plyntéria on the 25th of the month 
Thargélion (about the end of May, 407 B.c.), This was a day of 
melancholy solemnity, accounted unpropitious for any action of 
importance. The statue of the goddess Athéné was stripped of 
all its ornaments, covered up from every one’s gaze, and washed 
or cleansed under a mysterious ceremonial, by the holy gens 
called Praxiergide.! The goddess thus seemed to turn away her 
face, and refuse to behold the returning exile. Such at least was 
the construction of his enemies ; and, as the subsequent turn of 
events tended to bear them out, it has been preserved ; while the 
more auspicious counter-interpretation, doubtless suggested by 
his friends, has been forgotten. 

The most extravagant representations of the pomp and 
splendour of this return of Alkibiadés to Athens were 


Feelings 
ance given by some authors of antiquity—especially by 
with his Duris at Samos, an author about two generations 
arrival. 


later. It was said that he brought with him 200 
prow-ornaments belonging to captive-enemies’ ships, or (according 
to some) even the 200 captured ships themselves; that his 
trireme was ornamented with gilt and silvered shields, and 
sailed by purple sails; that Kallippidés, one of the most dis- 
tinguished actors of the day, performed the functions of Keleustés, 
pronouncing the chant or word of command to the rowers ; that 
Chrysogonus, a flute-player, who had gained the first prizé at the 
Pythian games, was also on board, playing the air of return? 
All these details, invented with melancholy facility to illustrate 
an ideal of ostentation and insolence, are refuted by the more 
simple and credible narrative of Xenophén. The re-entry of 
Alkibiadés was not merely unostentatious, but even mistrustful 


1See the description of a similar 
solemnity performed by appointed 
priestesses and other women at Argos 
(the annual washing of the statue of 
Athéné in the river Inachus) given by 
the poet Kallimachus—Hymnus in 
Lavacrum Palladis—with the copious 
illustrative notes of Ezekiel Spanheim. 
Here, again, we find analogies in the 
existing sentiment of the Hindoo 
religion. Colonel Sleeman mentions: 


‘The water of the Ganges, with which 
the image of the god Vishnoo has been 
washed, is considered a very holy 
draught, fit for princes. That with 
which the image of the god Seva is 
washed must not be drunk.” (Rambles 
and Recollections of an Indian Official, 
ch. 23, p. 182.) 

2 Diodérus, xiii. 68; Plutarch, Al- 
kibiadés, cap. 31; Athenzus, xii. p 
535. 
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and apprehensive. He had with him only twenty triremes ; and 
though encouraged, not merely by the assurances of his friends, 
but also by the news that he had just been re-elected general, 
he was nevertheless half-afraid to disembark, even at the instant 
when he made fast his ship to the quay in Peireus. A vast 
crowd had assembled there from the city and the port, animated 
by curiosity, interest, and other emotions of every kind, to see 
him arrive. But so little did he trust their sentiments, that he 
hesitated at first to step on shore, and stood up on the deck 
looking about for his friends and kinsmen. Presently he saw 
Euryptolemus his cousin and others, by whom he was heartily 
welcomed, and in the midst of whom he landed. But they too 
were so apprehensive of his numerous enemies, that they formed 
themselves into a sort of body-guard, to surround and protect him 
against any ‘possible assault during his march from Peirzeus to 
Athens.? 

No protection, however, was required. Not merely did his 
enemies attempt no violence against him, but they 
said nothing in opposition when he made his defence re eOne 
before the Senate and the public assembly. Pro- ee 
testing before the one as well as the other his Teived- 
innocence of the impiety laid to his charge, he denounced 
bitterly the injustice of his enemies, and gently, but pathetically, 
deplored the unkindness of the people. His friends all spoke 
warmly in the same strain. So strenuous and so pronounced was 
the sentiment in his favour, both of the Senate and of the public 
assembly, that no one dared to address them in the contrary 
sense.” The sentence of condemnation passed against him was 
cancelled: the Eumolpide were directed to revoke the curse 
which they had pronounced upon his head: the record of the 
sentence was destroyed, and the plate of lead upon which the 
curse was engraven thrown into the sea: his confiscated property 
was restored : lastly, he was proclaimed general with full powers, 
and allowed to prepare an expedition of 100 triremes, 1500 


Unanimous 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4,18,19. "AAxkt- Tovs aAdvus oixctovs Kat ious mer’ 


Bradys de, mpos Thy ynv dppradeis, ané- 
Batve wey ovK ev 0Ews, poBovpevos TOUS 
EXOpovs * émavacras dee ml TOV KATACTPO- 
MOTOS, €GKOTEL TOUS AUTO émiTndecous, et 
mapeinoay. KaTLo@y dé EvpumroAenov 
rov Ilevovavaxrtos, ecavTov dé avewiov, Kat 


avUTOV, TOTE amoBas avoBatver és Tm 
TOALY, MeTa, TOV TAPETKEVATMEVWY, EL TLS 
GQMTOLTO, Ly) ETUTPETrELY. 


2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20; Plutarch, 
Alkib. c. 33 ; Diodor. xiil. 69. 
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hoplites from the regular muster-roll, and 150 horsemen. All 
this passed, by unopposed vote, amidst silence on the part of 
enemies and acclamations from friends — amidst unmeasured 
promises of future achievement from himself, and confident 
assurances, impressed by his friends on willing hearers, that 
Alkibiadés was the only man competent to restore the empire 
and grandeur of Athens. The general expectation, which he 
and his friends took every possible pains to excite, was that his 
victorious career of the last three years was a preparation for yet 
greater triumphs during the next. 

We may be satisfied, when we advert to the apprehensions of 


Effect Alkibiadés on entering the Peirzeus, and to the body- 
ee ales guard organized by his friends, that this overwhelming 


Alkibiadés. and uncontradicted triumph greatly surpassed the 
anticipations of both. It intoxicated him, and led him to make 
light of enemies whom only just before he had so much dreaded. 
This mistake, together with the carelessness and insolence arising 
out of what seemed to be an unbounded ascendency, proved the 
cause of his future ruin. But the truth is that these enemies, 
however they might remain silent, had not ceased to be formi- 
dable. Alkibiadés had now been eight years in exile, from about 
August, 415 B.c., to May, 407 B.c. Now absence was in many 
ways a good thing for his reputation, since his overbearing 
private demeanour had been kept out of sight and his impieties 
partially forgotten. There was even a disposition among the 
majority to accept his own explicit denial of the fact laid te his 
charge, and to dwell chiefly upon the unworthy mancuvres of 
his enemies in resisting his demand for instant trial immediately 
after the accusation was broached, in order that they might 
calumniate him during his absence. He was characterized as a 
patriot animated by the noblest motives, who had brought both 
first-rate endowments and large private wealth to the service of 
the commonwealth, but had been ruined by a conspiracy of 
corrupt and worthless speakers, every way inferior to him; men 
whose only chance of success with the people arose from expelling 
those who were better than themselves, while he (Alkibiadés), 
far from having any interest adverse to the democracy, was the 
natural and worthy favourite of a democratical people.’ So far 


1 Xenoph, Hell. i, 4, 14—16. 
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as the old causes of unpopularity were concerned, therefore, time 
and absence had done much to weaken their effect, and to assist 
his friends in countervailing them by pointing to the treacherous 
political manceuvres employed against him. 

But if the old causes of unpopularity had thus, comparatively 
speaking, passed out of sight, others had since arisen g,ntiment 
of a graver and more ineffaceable character. His oF the ae 
vindictive hostility to his country had been not towards 
merely ostentatiously proclaimed, but actively mani- ™™- 
fested, by stabs but too effectively aimed at her vitals. The 
sending of Gylippus to Syracuse—the fortification of Dekeleia— 
the revolts of Chios and Milétus—the first origination of the 
conspiracy of the Four Hundred—had all been emphatically the 
measures of Alkibiadés. Even for these the enthusiasm of the 
moment attempted some excuse: it was affirmed that he had 
never ceased to love his country, in spite of her wrongs towards 
him, and that he had been compelled by the necessities of exile 
to serve men whom he detested, at the daily risk of his life.* 
Such pretences, however, could not really impose upon any one. 
The treason of Alkibiadés during the period of his exile remained 
indefensible as well as undeniable, and would have been more 
than sufficient as a theme for his enemies, had their tongues been 
free. But his position was one altogether singular: having first 
inflicted on his country immense mischief, he had since rendered 
her valuable service, and promised to render still more. It is 
true that the subsequent service was by no means adequate to 
the previous mischief; nor had it, indeed, been rendered ex- 
clusively by him, since the victories of Abydos and Kyzikus 
belong not less to Theramenés and Thrasybulus than to Alki- 
biadés :? moreover, the peculiar present or capital which he had 
promised to bring with him—Persian alliance and pay to Athens 
—had proved a complete delusion. Still the Athenian arms had 
been eminently successful since his junction ; and we may see that 
not merely common report, but even good judges such as Thucy- 
didés, ascribed this result to his superior energy and management. 


1 Xenoph. Hell. i. 4, 16. rebus przfuerant”. And again in 

2This point is justly touched the life of Thrasybulus (c, 1)—“ Pri- 
upon, more than once, by Cornelius mum Peloponnesiaco bello multa hic 
Nepos—Vit. Alcibiad.c.6—‘‘quanquam (Thrasybulus) sine Alcibiade gessit ; 
Theramenés et Thrasybulus eisdem ille nullam rem sine hoc”. 
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Without touching upon these particulars, it is impossible fully 
Disposition *° comprehend the very peculiar position of this 
poretoun returning exile before the Athenian people in the 
dwelling on Summer of 407 B.c. The more distant past exhibited 
Sere eat him as among the worst of criminals; the recent past, 
to give him as a valuable servant and patriot; the future pro- 
anew trial. snised continuance in this last character, so far as 
there were any positive indications to judge by. Now this was 
a case in which discussion and recrimination could not possibly 
answer any useful purpose. There was every reason for re- 
appointing Alkibiadés to his command ; but this could only be 
done under prohibition of censure on his past crimes, and 
provisional acceptance of his subsequent good deeds as justifying 
the hope of yet better deeds to come. The popular instinct felt 
this situation perfectly, and imposed absolute silence on his 
enemies. We are not to infer from hence that the people had 
forgotten the past deeds of Alkibiadés, or that they entertained 
for him nothing but unqualified confidence and admiration. In 
their present very justifiable sentiment of hopefulness, they 
determined that he should have full scope for prosecuting his 
new and better career, if he chose, and that his enemies should 
be precluded from reviving the mention of an irreparable past, 
so as to shut the door against him. But what was thus inter- 
dicted to men’s lips as unseasonable was not effaced from their 
recollections ; nor were the enemies, though silenced for the 
moment, rendered powerless for the future. All this train of 
combustible matter lay quiescent, ready to be fired by any future 
misconduet or negligence, perhaps even by blameless ill-success, 
on the part of Alkibiadés. 

At a juncture when so much depended upon his future 
Mistaken  Pehaviour, he showed (as we shall see presently) that 
confidence he completely misinterpreted the temper of the 
and intoxi- : . 
cationof people. Intoxicated by the unexpected triumph of 
Alkibiadés. his reception—according to that fatal susceptibility so 
common among distinguished Greeks—he forgot his own past 
history, and fancied that the people had forgotten and forgiven 
it also ; construing their studied and well-advised silence into a 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4,20. Aex@évrav avrerwovTos, Sta TO MI avac- 
$& Kai dAAwy Torov7wy, Kal oVdSevds XégOar av THY ExKkAyTiaY, KE. 
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proof of oblivion. He conceived himself in assured possession of 
public confidence, and looked upon his numerous enemies as if 
they no longer existed, because they were not allowed to speak at 
a most unseasonable hour. Without doubt, his exultation was 
shared by his friends, and this sense of false security proved his 
future ruin. 

Two colleagues, recommended by Alkibiadés himself—Adei- 
mantus and Aristokratés—were named by the people 
as generals of the hoplites to go out with him, in case 


He protects 
the celebra- 


tion of the 
of operations ashore. In less than three months his casa 
. : mysteries 
armament was ready ; but he designedly deferred his Hy land, 


departure until that day of the month Boedromion sear 


(about the beginning of September) when the Dekeleia. 
Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated, and when the solemn 
processional march of the crowd of communicants was wont to 
take place along the Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis. For 
seven successive years, ever since the establishment of Agis at 
Dekeleia, this march had been of necessity discontinued, and the 
procession had been transported by sea, to the omission of many 
of the ceremonial details. Alkibiadés, on this occasion, caused 
the land-march to be renewed, in full pomp and solemnity ; 
assembling all his troops in arms to protect, in case any attack 
should be made from Dekeieia. No such attack was hazarded ; 
so that he had the satisfaction of reviving the full regularity of 
this illustrious scene, and escorting the numerous communicantg 
out and home, without the smallest interruption—an exploit 
gratifying to the religious feelings of the people, and imparting 
an acceptable sense of undiminished Athenian power ; while, in 
reference to his own reputation, it was especially politic, as 
serving to make his peace with the Eumolpide and the Two 
goddesses, on whose account he had been condemned. 
Immediately after the mysteries, he departed with his arma- 
ment. It appears that Agis at Dekeleia, though he had not 
chosen to come out and attack Alkibiadés when posted to guard 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20. Both and also as to the fact that they were 


Diodérus (xiii. 69) and Cornelius Nepos 
(Vit. Alcib. c. 7) state Thrasybw)us and 
Adeimantus as his colleagues: both 
state also that his colleagues were 
chosen on his recommendation. I 
follow Xenophén as to the names, 


named as kara yyv orparnyot. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 4, 20; Plutarch, 
Alkib. c. 34. Neither Diodérus nor 
Cornelius Nepos mentions this re- 
markable incident about the escort of 
the Eleusinian procession. 
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the Eleusinian procession, had nevertheless felt humiliated by the 
Fruitless _2efiance offered to him. He shortly afterwards took 
attempt of advantage of the departure of this large force, to sum- 
Agis to : in ‘ 
surprise mon reinforcements from Peloponnésus and Beeotia, 
ene: and attempt to surprise the walls of Athens on a 
dark night. If he expected any connivance within the plot mis- 
carried ; alarm was given in time, so that the eldest and youngest 
hoplites were found at their posts to defend the walls. The 
assailants—said to have amounted to 28,000 men, of whom half 
were hoplites, with 1200 cavalry, 900 of them Bceotians—were 
seen on the ensuing day close under the walls of the city, which 
were amply manned with the full remaining strength of Athens. 
In an obstinate cavalry battle which ensued, the Athenians 
gained the advantage even over the Beotians. Agis encamped 
the next night in the garden of Akadémus ; again on the morrow 
he drew up his troops and offered battle to the Athenians, who 
are affirmed to have gone forth in order of battle, but to have 
kept under the protection of the missiles from the walls, so that 
Agis did not dare to attack them.1 We may well doubt whether 
the Athenians went out at all, since they had been for years 
accustomed to regard themselves as inferior to the Peloponnesians 
in the field. Agis now withdrew, satisfied apparently with 
having offered battle, sc as to efface the affront which he had 
received from the march of the Eleusinian communicants in 
defiance of his neighbourhood. 

The first exploit of Alkibiadés was to proceed to Andros, now 
B.C. 407. under a Lacedzemonian harmost and garrison. Land- 
September, ing on the island, he plundered the fields, defeated 
ice both the native troops and the Lacedemonians, and 
sails with forced them to shut themselves up within the town, 
vent to. Which he besieged for some days without avail, and 
Asia—ill- then proceeded onward to Samos, leaving Konén in a 
success at ; : ‘ 

Andros— _ fortified post, with twenty ships, to prosecute the 
entire in Siege? At Samos he first ascertained the state of the 
respectto Peloponnesian fleet at Ephesus—the influence ac- 


hopes f : ; 
Pema, quired by Lysander over Cyrus—the strong anti- 


1 DiodOr. xiii. 72, 73. 69. The Jatter says that Thrasybulus 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 22—i. 5,18; was left at Andros, which cannot be 
Plutarch, Alkib. c. 35; Diodér. xiii true. 
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Athenian dispositions of the young prince—and the ample 
rate of pay, put down even in advance, of which the Pelo- 
ponnesian seamen were now in actual receipt. He now first be- 
came convinced of the failure of those hopes which he had con- 
ceived, not without good reason, in the preceding year—and of 
which he had doubtless boasted at Athens; that the alliance of 
Persia might be neutralized at least, if not won over, through the 
envoys escorted to Susa by Pharnabazus. It was in vain that he 
prevailed upon Tissaphernés to mediate with Cyrus, to introduce 
to him some Athenian envoys, and to inculcate upon him his 
own views of the true interests of Persia; that is, that the war 
should be fed and protracted so as to wear out both the Grecian 
belligerent parties, each by means of the other. Such a policy, 
uncongenial at all times to the vehement temper of Cyrus, had 
become yet more repugnant to him since his intercourse with 
Lysander. He would not consent even to see the envoys, nor 
was he probably displeased to put a slight upon a neighbour and 
rival satrap. Deep was the despondency among the Athenians 
at Samos, when painfully convinced that all hopes from Persia 
must be abandoned for themselves ; and further, that Persian pay 
was both more ample and better assured to their enemies than 
ever it had been before,} 

Lysander had at Ephesus a fleet of ninety triremes, which he 
employed himself in repairing and augmenting, being Lysander at 
still inferior in number to the Athenians. In vaindid Ephesus— 


his cautious 
Alkibiadés attempt to provoke him out to a general policy, 
action. This was much to the interest of the Athe- fight—dis- 
nians, apart from their superiority of number, since *PPoint- 
they were badly provided with money, and obliged to Alkibiadés. 
levy contributions wherever they could; but Lysander was re- 
solved not to fight unless he could do so with advantage, and 
Cyrus, not afraid of sustaining the protracted expense of the war, 
had even enjoined upon him this cautious policy, with additional 
hopes of a Pheenician fleet to his aid,—which in his mouth was 


not intended to delude, as it had been by Tissaphernés.2?, Unable 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5,9: Plutarch, 2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 9. I venture 
Lysand. c. 4. The latter tells us that to antedate the statements which he 
the Athenian ships were presently there makes, as to the encouragements 
emptied by the desertion of the from Cyrus to Lys ‘der. 
seamen : a careless exaggeration. 
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to bring about a general battle, and having no immediate or 
capital enterprise to constrain his attention, Alkibiadés became 
careless, and abandoned himself partly to the love of pleasure, 
partly to reckless predatory enterprises for the purpose of getting 
money to pay his army. Thrasybulus had come from his post 
on the Hellespont, and was now engaged in fortifying Phokeea, 
probably for the purpose of establishing a post to be enabled to 
pillage the interior. Here he was joined by Alkibiadés, who 
sailed across with a squadron, leaving his main fleet at Samos. 
He left it under the command of his favourite pilot Antiochus, 
but with express orders on no account to fight until his return. 
While employed in his visit to Phokea and Klazomene, Alki- 


Alkibiadés biadés, perhaps hard-pressed for money, conceived 
pee a, the unwarrantable project of enriching his men by 
ele ie the plunder of the neighbouring territory of Kymé, 
thecom-. an allied dependency of Athens. Landing on this 
peerepeinaes territory unexpectedly, after fabricating some frivo- 
—oppress- lous calumnies against the Kymzans, he at first seized 
BOR. : ; : 
Alkibiadés much property and a considerable number of pri- 
at Kymé.  soners. But the inhabitants assembled in arms, 


bravely defended their possessions, and repelled his men to their 
ships; recovering the plundered property, and lodging it in 
safety within their walls. Stung with this miscarriage, Alki- 
biadés sent for a reinforcement of hoplites from Mityléné, and 
marched up to the walls of Kymé, where he in vain challenged 
the citizens to come forth and fight. He then ravaged the terri- 
tory at pleasure; while the Kymeans had no other resource, 
except to send envoys to Athens, to complain of so gross an out- 
rage inflicted by the Athenian general upon an unoffending 
Athenian dependency.! 

This was a grave charge, and not the only charge which Alki- 


biadés had to meet at Athens. 
and Kymé, Antiochus the pilot, 


1 Diodér. xiii. 73. I follow Diodérus 
in respect to this story about Kymé, 
which he probably copied from the 
Kymeean historian Ephorus. Cornelius 
Repos (Alcib. c. 7) briefly glances at 
it. 


Xenophon (Hellen. i. 5, 11) as well 
aS Plutarch (Lysand. c. 5) mention the 


During his absence at Phokea 
whom he had left in command, 


visit of Alkibiadés to Thrasybulus at 
Phokea. They do not name Kymé, 
however: according to them, the visit 
to Phokza has no assignable purpose 
or consequences. But the plunder 
of Kymé is a circumstance both 
sufficiently probable in itself and 
suitable to the occasion. 
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disobeying the express order pronounced against fighting a battle, 


first sailed across from Samos to Notium, the harbour 
of Kolophén, and from thence to the mouth of the 
harbour of Ephesus, where the Peloponnesian fleet 
lay. Entering that harbour with his own ship and 
another, he passed close in front of the prows of the 
Peloponnesian triremes, insulting them scornfully 


Complaints 
of the 
Kymzans 
at Athens 
—defeat of 
Antiochus 
at Notium 
during the 
absence of 


and defying them to combat. Lysander detached Alk#biadés 

some ships to pursue him, and an action gradually ensued, which 
was exactly that which Antiochus desired. But the Athenian 
ships were all in disorder, and came into battle as each of 
them separately could, while the Peloponnesian fleet was well- 
marshalled and kept in hand ; so that the battle was all to the 
advantage of the latter. The Athenians, compelled to take 
flight, were pursued to Notium—losing fifteen triremes, several 
along with their full crews. Antiochus himself was slain. 
Before retiring to Ephesus, Lysander had the satisfaction of 
erecting his trophy on the shore of Notium ; while the Athenian 
fleet was carried back to its station at Samos. 

It was in vain that Alkibiadés, hastening back to Samos, 
mustered the entire Athenian fleet, sailed to the mouth of the 
harbour of Ephesus, and there ranged his ships in battle order, 
challenging the enemy to come forth. Lysander would give him 
no opportunity of wiping off the late dishonour. And as an 
additional mortification to Athens, the Lacedemonians shortly 
afterwards captured both Teds and Delphinium ; the latter being 
a fortified post which the Athenians had held for the last three 
years in the island of Chios.” 

Even before the battle of Notium, it appears that complaints 
and dissatisfaction had been growing up in the arma- 


: a : Dissatisfac- 
ment against Alkibiadés. He had gone out with a tion and 
- - “ : : complaint 
splendid force, not inferior, in number of triremes in the 
and hoplites, to that which he had conducted against ara 
Sicily, and under large promises, both from himself Alkibiadés. 


pursuant to Weiske’s note, in place of 
Kion, which appears in Xenophon. I 
copy the latter, however, in ascribing 
these captures to the year of Lysander, 
instead of to the year of Kallikra- 
idas. 


1Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 12—15; 
Diodér. xiii. 71; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 
85; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 5. 
2Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 15; Dioddér. 


xiii. 76. 
1 copy Diodérus in putting Teds, 
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and his friends, of achievements to come. Yet in a space of time 
which can hardly have been less than three months, not a single 
success had been accomplished ; while, on the other side, there 
was to be reckoned the disappointment on the score of Persia— 
which had great effect on the temper of the armament, and which, 
though not his fault, was contrary to expectations which he had 
held out—the disgraceful plunder of Kymé, and the defeat at 
Notium. It was true that Alkibiadés had given peremptory 
orders to Antiochus not to fight, and that the battle had been 
hazarded in flagrant disobedience to his injunctions. But this 
circumstance only raised new matter for dissatisfaction of a 
graver character. If Antiochus had been disobedient—if, besides 
disobedience, he had displayed a childish vanity and an utter 
neglect of all military precautions—who was it that had chosen 
him for deputy ; and that too against all Athenian precedent, 
putting the pilot, a paid officer of the ship, over the heads of the 
trierarchs who paid their pilots, and served at their own cost? 
It was Alkibiadés who placed Antiochus in this grave and re- 
sponsible situation: a personal favourite, an excellent convivial 
companion, but destitute of all qualities befitting a commander. 
And this turned attention on another point of the character of 
Alkibiadés—his habits of excessive self-indulgence and dissipa- 
tion. The loud murmurs of the camp charged him with neglect- 
ing the interests of the service for enjoyments with jovial parties 
and Ionian women, and with admitting to his confidence those 
who best contributed to the amusement of such chosen hours.* 

It was in the camp at Samos that this general indignation 
peo against Alkibiadés first arose, and was from thence 
and accusa- transmitted formally to Athens, by the mouth of 
hon geainst Thrasybulus, son of Thrason?—not the eminent 
en to Thrasybulus (son of Lykus) who has been already 

; often mentioned in this history, and will be men- 
tioned again. There came at the same time to Athens the 
complaints from Kymé, against the unprovoked aggression and 


1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 36. He re- 2A person named Thrason is men- 
counts, in the tenth chapter of the tioned in the Choiseul Inscription (No. 
same biography, an anecdote describing 147, pp. 221, 222, of the Corp. Inscr. 
the manner in which Antiochus first of Boeckh) as one of the Hellénotamia 
won the favour of Alkibiadés, then a in the year 410B.C. Heis described by 
young man, by catching a tame quail, his Deme as Butades: he is probably 
which had escaped from his bosom. enough the father of this Thrasybulus. 

_— 
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plunder of that place by Alkibiadés ; and seemingly complaints 
from other places besides! It was even urged as accusation 
against him, that he was in guilty collusion to betray the fleet to 
Pharnabazus and the Lacedzemonians, and that he had already 
provided three forts in the Chersonese to retire to, so soon as this 
scheme should be ripe for execution. 

Such grave and wide-spread accusations, coupled with the 
disaster at Notium, and the complete disappointment 


of all the promises of success, were more than sufli- steele 
cient to alter the sentiments of the people of Athens een ae 
towards Alkibiadés. He had no character to fall displeasure 
back upon ; or rather, he had a character worse than Sheer tani 
none—such as to render the most criminal imputa- a 


tions of treason not intrinsically improbable. The 

comments of his enemies, which had been forcibly excluded from 
public discussion during his summer visit to Athens, were now 
again set free, and all the adverse recollections of his past life 
doubtless revived. The people had refused to listen to these, 
in order that he might have a fair trial, and might verify the 
title, claimed for him by his friends, to be judged only. by his 
subsequent exploits, achieved since the year 411 B.c. He had 
now had his trial ; he had been found wanting ; and the popular 
confidence, which had been provisionally granted to him, was 
accordingly withdrawn. 

It is not just to represent the Athenian people (however 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos may set before us this 
picture) as having indulged an extravagant and un- 
measured confidence in Alkibiadés in the month of 
July, demanding of him more than man could per- 
form—and as afterwards in the month of December passing, with 
childish abruptness, from confidence into wrathful displeasure, 


Reasonable 
grounds of 
such altera- 
tion and 
displeasure. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 16—17. °AA- a most uncomfortable and troublesome 
KiBiadns péev ovv, movypes Kat ev ty companion (sect. 7). His testimony on 
oTpatia depowevos, &C. Dioddér. xiii. the point is valuable; for there seems 
73. éyévovto 5 Kai adAAat woAAat dta- no disposition here to make out any 
BodAai kar avrod, &. case against Alkibiadés. The trierarch 

Plutarch, Alkib. ec. 36. notices the fact that Alkibiadés 


One of the remaining speeches of 
Lysias (Orat. xxi. ’AroAoyia Awpodoxias) 
is delivered by the trierarch in this 
fleet, on board of whose ship Alkibiadés 
himself chose to sail. This trierarch 
complains of Alkibiadés as having been 


preferred his trireme, simply as a proof 
that it was the best equipped, or 
among the best equipped, of the whole 
fleet, Archestratus and Erasinidés 
preferred if, afterwards, for the same 
reason. 
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because their own impossible expectations were not already 
realized. That the people entertained large expectations, from so 
very considerable an armament, cannot be doubted : the largest 
of all, probably (as in the instance of the Sicilian expedition), 
were those entertained by Alkibiadés himself, and promulgated 
by his friends. But we are not called upon to determine what 
the people would have done, had Alkibiadés, after performing all 
the duties of a faithful, skilful, and enterprising commander, 
nevertheless failed, from obstacles beyond his own control, in 
realizing their hopes and his own promises. No such case 
occurred: that which did occur was materially different. Besides 
the absence of grand successes, he had further been negligent and 
reckless in his primary duties—he had exposed the Athenian 
arms to defeat, by his disgraceful selection of an unworthy 
lieutenant!—he had violated the territory and property of an 
allied dependency, at a moment when Athens had a paramount 
interest in cultivating by every means the attachment of her 
remaining allies. The truth is, as I have before remarked, that 
he had really been spoiled by the intoxicating reception given to 
him so unexpectedly in the city. He had mistaken a hopeful 
public, determined, even by forced silence as to the past, to give 
him the full benefit of a meritorious future, but requiring as 
condition from him that that future should really be meritorious 
—for a public of assured admirers, whose favour he had already 
earned and might consider as his own. He became an altered 
man after that visit, like Miltiadés after the battle of Marathon ; 
or rather, the impulses of a character essentially dissolute and 
insolent broke loose from that restraint under which they had 
before been partially controlled. At the time of the battle of 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5,16. ot "A@n- 


_ 4enop prosecution of warlike business” here 
vatol, ws nyyéAOyn yY vavpaxia, yader@s 


ascribed to Alkibiadés is true of all 


elxov TO ’AAKiBiady, olomevor OU apé- 
Actav Te Kai akpaTetav amodw- 
Aekévar Tas vais. 

The expression which Thucydidés 
employs in reference to Alkibiadés 
requires a few words of comment: 
(vi. 15)—-kati Synuogia Kkpatiora 
StadévrTa Ta TOD TOAEMOY, dia 
ExacTot TOLs emLTNSEVMaTLY AVTOV axOeo- 
Oévres, Kat addAots emitTpéWavtes (the 
Athenians), ov d:a paxpov éopyAay tiv 
wOAtv. 


The ‘strenuous and_ effective 


the period between his exile and his 
last visit to Athens (about September, 
B.C. 415, to September, B.C. 407), During 
the first four years of that time, he 
was very effective against Athens; 
during the last four, very effective in 
her service. 

But the assertion is certainly not 
true of his last command, which ended 
with the battle of Notium; nor is it 
more than partially true (at least, it is 
an exaggeration of the truth) for the 
period before his exile. 
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Kyzikus—when Alkibiadés was labouring to regain the favour of 
his injured countrymen and was yet uncertain whether he should 
succeed—he would not have committed the fault of quitting his 
fleet and leaving it under the command of a lieutenant like 
Antiochus. If therefore Athenian sentiment towards Alkibiadés 
underwent an entire change during the autumn of 407 B.c., this 
Was in consequence of an alteration in his character and be- 
haviour; an alteration for the worse, just at the crisis when 
everything turned upon his good conduct, and upon his deserving 
at least, if he could not command, success. 

We may indeed observe that the faults of Nikias before 
Syracuse, and in reference to the coming of Gylippus, 


x i Different 
were far graver and more mischievous than those of behaviour 

Sek ‘ F : “1: towards 
oa wigtee oi) ie aaa his on Nikias and 

an e disappointment of antecedent hopes at least towards 
pp Pp O Aibiadés. 


equal. Yet while these faults and disappointment 
brought about the dismissal and disgrace of Alkibiadés, they did 
not induce the Athenians to dismiss Nikias, though himself 
desiring it, nor even prevent them from sending him a second 
armament to be ruined along with the first. The contrast is 
most instructive, as demonstrating upon what points durable 
esteem in Athens turned ; how long the most melancholy public 
incompetency could remain overlooked, when covered by piety, 
decorum, good intentions, and high station ;1 how short-lived 
was the ascendency of a man far superior in ability and energy, 
besides an equal station—when his moral qualities and ante- 
cedent life were such as to provoke fear and hatred in many, 
esteem from none. Yet on the whole, Nikias, looking at him as 
a public servant, was far more destructive to his country than 
Alkibiadés. The mischief done to Athens by the latter was 
done chiefly in the avowed service of her enemies. 

On hearing the news of the defeat of Notium and the accumu- 
lated complaints against Alkibiadés, the Athenians simply voted 


1 To meet the case of Nikias, it would 
be necessary to take the converse of 
the judgment of Thucydidés respecting 
Alkibiadés, cited in my last note, 
and to say—xai Snmocia KkaKkittTa 
dcabévra. ra Tov moAcuov, idla ExacTot Ta 
éemeTndevmata avTov ayaacdér- 
TES, Kal aUT® emirpewavtes, ov dia 


pakpov EopydAav Thy ToAcv. 

The reader will of course understand 
that these last Greek words are not an 
actual citation, but a transformation 
of the actual words of Thucydidés, 
for the purpose of illustrating the 
contrast between Alkibiadés and 
Nikias. 
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that he should be dismissed from his command, naming ten 
Alkibiadas 2eW generals to replace him. He was not brought 
is dismissed to trial, nor do we know whether any such step was 
pl a proposed. Yet his proceedings at Kymé, if they 
ten gene. _ happened as we read them, richly deserved judicial 
tosucceed animadversion; and the people, had they so dealt 


HA * with him, would only have acted up to the esti- 
Chersonese. mable function ascribed to them by the oligarchical 
Phrynichus—“ of serving as refuge to their dependent allies, and 
chastising the high-handed oppressions of the optimates against 
them ”.1 In the perilous position of Athens, however, with 
reference to the foreign war, such a political trial would have 
been productive of much dissension and mischief. And Alki- 
biadés avoided the question by not coming to Athens. As soon 
as he heard of his dismissal, he retired immediately from the 
army to his own fortified posts on the Chersonese. 

The ten new generals named were, Konén, Diomedon, Leon, 
Konénand eriklés, Erasinidés, Aristokratés, Archestratus, Proto- 
bis Lom machus, Thrasyllus, Aristogenés. Of these, Konén 
capture and was directed to proceed forthwith from Andros, with 
hperation —_ the twenty ships which he had there to receive the 
oe fleet from Alkibiadés ; while Phanosthenés proceeded 
the Athe- | with four triremes to replace Konén at Andros.? 
ae In his way thither, Phanosthenés fell in with 
Dorieus the Rhodian and two Thurian triremes, which he 
captured with every man aboard. ‘The captives were sent to 
Athens, where all were placed in custody (in case of future 
exchange) except Dorieus himself. The latter had been con- 
demned to death and banished from his native city of Rhodes, 
together with his kindred, probably on the score of political 
disaffection, at the time when Rhodes was a member of the Athe- 
nian alliance. Having since then become a citizen of Thurii, he 
had served with distinction in the fleet of Mindarus both at 
Milétus and the Hellespont. The Athenians now had so much 
compassion upon him, that they released him at once and uncon- 
ditionally, without even demanding a ransom or an equivalent. 


1Thucyd. viii. 48. Tov dé Syuov, personscalled cadoxdya0oi or optimates) 
opav re (of the allied dependencies) cwdhpovaryr. 
Katapuyhy, cat éxeivwy (i.e. of the high Xen. Hel. i. 5, 18; Diod. xiii. 74. 
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By what particular circumstance their compassion was determined. 
forming a pleasing exception to the melancholy habits which per- 
vaded Grecian warfare in both belligerents, we should never 
have learnt from the meagre narrative of Xenophén. But we 
ascertain from other sources that Dorieus (the son of Diagoras of 
Rhodes) was illustrious beyond all other Greeks for his victories 
in the pankration at the Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean festivals 
—that he had gained the first prize at three Olympic festivals in 
succession (of which Olympiad 88, or 428 B.c., was the second), a 
distinction altogether without precedent, besides 8 Isthmian and 
7 Nemean prizes—that his father Diagoras, his brothers, and his 
cousins were all celebrated as successful athletes—lastly, that the 
family were illustrious from old date in their native island of 
Rhodes, and were even descended from the Messenian hero 
Aristomenés. When the Athenians saw before them as their 
prisoner a man doubtless of magnificent stature and presence (as 
we may conclude from his athletic success), and surrounded by 
such a halo of glory impressive in the highest degree to Grecian 
imagination, the feelings and usages of war were at once over- 
ruled. Though Dorieus had been one of their most vehement 
enemies, they could not bear either to touch his person or to 
exact from him any condition. Released by them on this 
occasion, he lived to be put to death, about thirteen years after- 
wards, by the Lacedzemonians.' 

When Konén reached Samos to take the command, he found 
the armament in a state of great despondency ; not merely from 
the dishonourable affair of Notium, but also from disappointed 
hopes connected with Alkibiadés, and from difficulties in pro- 
curing regular pay. So painfully was the last inconvenience 
felt, that the first measure of Konén was to contract the numbers 
of the armament from above 100 triremes to 70; and to reserve 
for the diminished fleet all the abler seamen of the larger. With 
this fleet he and his colleagues roved about the enemies’ coasts to 
collect plunder and pay.” 

Apparently about the same time that Konén superseded 
Alkibiadés (that is, about December, 407 B.c., or 


January, 406 B.c.), the year of Lysander’s command aS iik, 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 19; Pausan. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 20; compare 
vi. 7, 2. i. 6, 16; Diodor. xiii. 77, 
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expired, and Kallikratidas arrived from Sparta to replace him. 
His arrival was received with undisguised dissatis- 


aaa’ faction by the leading Lacedemonians in the arma- 
icander- ment, by the chiefs in the Asiatic cities, and by 
ne noble. Cyrus. Now was felt the full influence of those 


factious correspondences and intrigues which Lysander 
had established with all of them, for indirectly working out the 
perpetuity of his own command. While loud complaints were 
heard of the impolicy of Sparta in annually changing her admiral, 
both Cyrus and the rest concurred with Lysander in throwing 
difficulties in the way of the new successor. 

Kallikratidas, unfortunately only shown by the Fates,? and 
not suffered to continue in the Grecian world, was one of the 
noblest characters of his age. Besides perfect courage, energy, 
and incorruptibility, he was distinguished for two qualities, both 
of them very rare among eminent Greeks—entire straightforward- 
ness of dealing, and a Pan-hellenic patriotism alike compre- 
hensive, exalted, and merciful. Lysander handed over to him 
nothing but an empty purse, having repaid to Cyrus all the 
money remaining in his possession, under pretence that it had 
been confided to himself personally.? Moreover, on delivering 
up the fleet to Kallikratidas at Ephesus, he made boast of deliver- 
ing to him at the same time the mastery of the sea, through the 
victory recently gained at Notium. “Conduct the fleet from 
Ephesus along the coast of Samos, passing by the Athenian 
station (replied Kallikratidas), and give it up to me ab Milétus : 
I shall then believe in your mastery of the sea.” Lysander 
had nothing else to say, except that he should give himself no 
further trouble, now that his command had been transferred to 
another. 

Kallikratidas soon found that the leading Lacedzemonians in 





1 Virgil, Aineid, vi. 870. 


Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, 
neque ultra 
Esse sinent. 


2How completely this repayment 
was a manceuvre for the purpose of 
crippling his successor—and not an act 
of genuine and conscientious obligation 
to Cyrus, as Mr. Mitford represents it 
—we may see by the conduct of 
Lysander at the close of the war. He 


then carried away with him to Sparta 
all the residue of the tributes from 
Cyrus which he had in his possession, 
instead of giving them back to Cyrus 
(Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3,8). The obligation 
to give them back to Cyrus was greater 
at the end of the war than it was at 
the time when Kallikratidas came out, 
and when war was still going on; for 
the war was a joint business, which 
the Persians and the Spartans had 
sworn to prosecute by common efforts. 
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the fleet, gained over to the interests of his predecessor, openly 


murmured at his arrival, and secretly obstructed 


; : Murmurs 
all his measures; upon which he summoned them and ill-will 
ear eg F against 
together, and said: “I for my part am quite content Kallikrate 
° Z ° as— 
to remain at home ; and if Lysander or any one else Qnerey and 
pretends to be a better admiral than I am, I have rep 
nothing to say against it. But sent here as I am by represses 
em. 


the authorities at Sparta to command the fleet, I have 


no choice except to execute their orders in the best way that f 
can. You now know how far my ambition reaches ;} you know 
also the murmurs which are abroad against our common city (for 
her frequent change of admirals). Look to it and give me your 
opinion—Shall I stay where I am, or shall I go home, and com- 
communicate what has happened here ?” 

This remonstrance, alike pointed and dignified, produced its 
full effect. Every one replied that it was his duty to stay and 
undertake the command. The murmurs and cabals were from 
that moment discontinued. 

His next embarrassments arose from the manceuvre of Lysander 
in paying back to Cyrus all the funds from whence 


His spirited 
behaviour 


the continuous pay of the army was derived. Of 
course this step was admirably calculated to make 


in regard 
to the 
Persians. 


every one regret the alteration of command. Kalli- 
kratidas, who had been sent out without funds, in full reliance 
on the unexhausted supply from Sardis, now found himself com- 
pelled to go thither in person and solicit a renewal of the bounty. 
But Cyrus, eager to manifest in every way his partiality for the 
last admiral, deferred receiving him,—first for two days, then for 
a further interval, until the patience of Kallikratidas was wearied 
out, so that he left Sardis in disgust without an interview. So 
intolerable to his feelings was the humiliation of thus begging at 
the palace gates, that he bitterly deplored those miserable 
dissensions among the Greeks which constrained both parties to 
truckle to the foreigner for money ; swearing that if he survived 
the year’s campaign, he would use every possible effort to bring 
about an accommodation between Athens and Sparta.? 


2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 6. Dyes oe kate @) EvpBovdrevere, &C. 
mpos & eyo Te drroripodpat, Kat q modus enoph. Hellen. i. 6,7; Plutarch, 
Huav aitidgerar (iore yap avTa, womep Tiyan. CHG: 
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In the meantime he put forth all his energy to obtain money 
His appeal in some other way, and thus get the fleet to sea; 
to the Mile- knowing well that the way to overcome the reluc- 
eee “tance of Cyrus was to show that he could do without 
feelings. him. Sailing first from Ephesus to Milétus, he de- 
spatched from thence a small squadron to Sparta, disclosing his 
unexpected poverty, and asking for speedy pecuniary aid. In 
the meantime he convoked an assembly of the Milesians, com- 
municated to them the mission just sent to Sparta, and asked 
from them a temporary supply until this money should arrive. 
He reminded them that the necessity of this demand sprang 
altogether from the manceuvre of Lysander in paying back the 
funds in his hands :—that he had already in vain applied to 
Cyrus for further money, meeting only with such insulting 
neglect as could no longer be endured : that they (the Milesians), 
dwelling amidst the Persians, and having already experienced 
the maximum of ill-usage at their hands, ought now to be fore- 
most in the war, and to set an example of zeal to the other allies,1 
in order to get clear the sooner from dependence upon such 
imperious taskmasters. He promised that when the remittance 
from Sparta and the hour of success should arrive, he would 
richly requite their forwardness. “Let us, with the aid of the 
gods, show these foreigners (he concluded) that we can punish 
our enemies without worshipping them.” 

The spectacle of this generous patriot struggling against a 
degrading dependence on the foreigner, which was now becoming 
unhappily familiar to the leading Greeks on both sides, excites 
our warm sympathy and admiration. We may add that his 
language to the Milesians, reminding them of the misery which 
they had endured from the Persians as a motive to exertion in 
the war, is full of instruction as to the new situation opened for 
the Asiatic Greeks since the breaking up of the Athenian power. 
No such evils had they suffered while Athens was competent to 
protect them, and while they were willing to receive protection 
from her, during the interval of more than fifty years between 
the complete organization of the confederacy of Délos and the 
disaster of Nikias before Syracuse. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 9. wdpyas 5é mdreuov, dra ro oixobyTas ev BapBapors 
éy afd mpoOvmorarous elvar es Tov mAcLOTA Kaka Hon UT avTaY TeTOVOsVAL. 
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The single-hearted energy of Kallikratidas imposed upon all 
who heard him, and even inspired so much alarm to suc. 406. 
those leading Milesians who were playing underhand 4, gis ont 
the game of Lysander, that they were the first to a command- 

ing fleet— 
propose a large grant of money towards the war, and _hissuc- 
to offer considerable sums from their own purses—an (esses at, 
example probably soon followed by other allied cities. liberates 


Some of the friends of Lysander tried to couple their saliee. 
offers with conditions, demanding a warrant for the pec 

destruction of their political enemies, and hoping Methymna. 

thus to compromise the new admiral. But he strenuously refused 
all such guilty compliances.1 He was soon able to collect at 
Milétus fifty fresh triremes in addition to those left by Lysander, 
making a fleet of 140 sail in all. The Chians having furnished 
him with an outfit of five drachmas for each seaman (equal to ten 
days’ pay at the usual rate), he sailed with the whole fleet north- 
ward towards Lesbos. Of this numerous fleet, the greatest which 
had yet been assembled throughout the war, only ten triremes 
were Lacedemonian ;? while a considerable proportion, and 
among the best equipped, were Boeotian and Eubcean.? In his 
voyage towards Lesbos, Kallikratidas seems to have made himself 
master of Phokza and Kymé,‘ perhaps with the greater facility 
in consequence of the recent ill-treatment of the Kymezans by 
Alkibiadés. He then sailed to attack Methymna, on the northern 
coast of Lesbos—a town not only strongly attached to the 
Athenians, but also defended by an Athenian garrison. Though 
at first repulsed, he renewed his attacks, until at length he took 
the town by storm. The property in it was all plundered by the 
soldiers, and the slaves collected and sold for their benefit. It 
was further demanded by the allies, and expected, pursuant to 
ordinary custom, that the Methymnzan and Athenian prisoners 
should be sold also. But Kallikratidas peremptorily refused 
compliance, and set them all free the next day ; declaring that, 
so long as he was in command, not a single free Greek should be 
reduced to slavery if he could prevent it.® 


1 Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic. p. both these towns appear as adhering 


222 C ; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 12. to the Peloponnesians ; whereas durin, 
2 Xenoph. Hellen, i. 6, 34. the command of Alkibiadés they ha 
8 Diodor. xiii. 99. been both Athenian (Xenoph. Hellen. 


_ 4T infer this from the fact that, at i. 5,11; i. 6, 33; Diodor. xiii. 73—99). 
the period of the battle of Arginuse, 5 Xenoph, Hellen. i. 6, 14. kat 
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No one who has not familiarized himself with the details of 
Noble Grecian warfare can feel the full grandeur and 


character  sublimity of his proceeding—which stands, so far as 
of his : 3 : 5 
proceeding I know, unparalleled in Grecian history. It is not 


—exalted 


Panchele merely that the prisoners were spared and set free: 
lenic as to that point, analogous cases may be found, 
patriotism 


of Kalli. | though not very frequent. It is that this particular 
kratidas. act. of generosity was performed in the name and for 
the recommendation of Pan-hellenic brotherhood and Pan-hel- 
lenic independence of the foreigner: a comprehensive principle, 
announced by Kallikratidas on previous occasions as well as on 
this, but now carried into practice under emphatic circumstances, 
and coupled with an explicit declaration of his resolution to 
abide by it in all future cases. It is, lastly, that the step was 
taken in resistance to formal requisition on the part of his allies, 
whom he had very imperfect means either of paying or con- 
trolling, and whom, therefore, it was so much the more hazardous 
for him to offend. There cannot be any doubt that these allies 
felt personally wronged and indignant at the loss, as well as con- 
founded with the proposition of a rule of duty so new as respected 
the relations of belligerents in Greece ; against which, too (let us 
add), their murmurs would not be without some foundation—“ If 
we should come to be Konén’s prisoners, he will not treat ws in 
this manner”. Reciprocity of dealing is absolutely essential to 
constant moral observance, either public or private ; and doubt- 
less Kallikratidas felt a well-grounded confidence that two or 
three conspicuous examples would sensibly modify the future 
practice on both sides. But some one must begin by setting 
such examples, and the man who does begin—having a position 
which gives reasonable chance that others will follow—is the 
hero. An admiral like Lysander would not only sympathize 
heartily with the complaints of the allies, but also condemn the 
proceeding as a dereliction of duty to Sparta: even men better 
than Lysander would at first look coldly on it as a sort of 
Quixotism, in doubt whether the example would be copied: 
while the Spartan Ephors, though probably tolerating it because 
KeAevovtwv Tav ~vppaxwv aroddc0a Kat Cp. a later declaration of Agesilaus, 
Tovs MyOvuvaious, ovK «pn é€avtov ye substantially to the same purpose, yet 


dpxovros ovdéva “EAAjvwv ég tovxeivov delivered under circumstances far less 
duvarov avdparodiaOqvat. emphatic, in Xenoph. Agesilaus, vil. 6. 
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they interfered very sparingly with their admirals afloat, would 
certainly have little sympathy with the feelings in which it 
originated. So much the rather is Kallikratidas to be admired, 
as bringing out with him not only a Pan-hellenic patriotism,} 
rare either at Athens or Sparta, but also a force of individual 
character and conscience yet rarer, enabling him to brave 
unpopularity and break through routine, in the attempt to make 
that patriotism fruitful and operative in practice. In his career, 
so sadly and prematurely closed, there was at least this circum- 
stance to be envied, that the capture of Methymna afforded him 
the opportunity, which he greedily seized as if he had known 
that it would be the last, of putting in act and evidence the full 
aspirations of his magnanimous soul. 

Kallikratidas sent word by the released prisoners to Konén 
that he would presently put an end to his adulterous Hee 
intercourse with the sea,” which he now considered ait Konda 
as his wife, and lawfully appertaining to him, aaving 340 the | 
140 triremes against the 70 triremes of Konén. That fleet at 
admiral, in spite of his inferior numbers, had advanced ee 
near to Methymna to try and relieve it ; but, finding the place 
already captured, had retired to the islands called Hekatonnésoi, 
off the continent, bearing north-east from Lesbos. Thither he 
was followed by Kallikratidas, who, leaving Methymna at night, 
found him quitting his moorings at break oi day, and immediately 
made all sail to try and cut him off from the southerly course 
towards Samos. But Konén, having diminished the number of 
his triremes from 100 to 70, had been able to preserve all the 
best rowers, so that in speed he outran Kallikratidas, and entered 
first the harbour of Mityléné. His pursuers, however, were close 
behind, and even got into the harbour along with him, before it 
could be closed and put in a state of defence. Constrained to 
fight a battle at its entrance, he was completely defeated : thirty 
of his ships were taken, though the crews escaped to land ; and 
he preserved the remaining forty only by hauling them ashore 
under the wall. 


1The sentiment of Kallikratidas 6é ctzev, ore mavoet avTov porxovTa THV 
deserved the designation of ‘EAAnvixw- Oddrdaccav, &c, He could hardly say 
TaTov woA\irevyia far more than that of this to Konén in any other way than 
Nikias, to which Plutarch applies those through the Athenian prisoners. 
words (Comp. of Nik. and Cras. c. 2). 3 Xen. Hel, i. 6, 17; Diod. xiii. 78, 79. 

2Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6,15. Kovwve Here, as on so many other occasions, 
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The town of Mityléné, originally founded on a small islet off 
Lesbos, had afterwards extended across a narrow strait 


vouoa oF © to Lesbos itself. By this strait (whether bridged over 
walks or not we are not informed), the town was divided 


into two portions, and had two harbours, one opening 
northward towards the Hellespont, the other southward towards 
the promontory of Kané on the mainland.’ Both these harbours 
were undefended, and both now fell into the oocupation of the 
Peloponnesian fleet ; at least all the outer portion of each, near 
to the exit of the harbour, which Kallikratidas kept under strict 
watch. He at the same time sent for the full forces of Methymna 
and for hoplites across from Chios, so as to block up Mityléné by 
land as well as by sea. As soon as his success was announced, 
too, money for the fleet (together with separate presents for him- 
self, which he declined receiving?) was immediately sent to him 


by Cyrus; so that his future operations became easy. 
No preparations had been made at Mityléné for a siege: no 


Hopeless 


stock of provisions had been accumulated, and the 


condition of Crowd within the walls was so considerable that 


Konon—his 
stratagem 
to send 
news to 
Athens and 
entreat 
relief. 


of his means. 


Kondén foresaw but too plainly the speedy exhaustion 
Nor could he expect succour from 
Athens, unless he could send intelligence thither of 
his condition ; of which, as he had not been able to 


do so, the Athenians remained altogether ignorant. 
All his ingenuity was required to get a trireme safe out of the 


it is impossible to blend these two nar- 
ratives together. Dioddrus conceives 
the facts in a manner quite different 
from Xenophon, and much less pyro- 
bable. He tells us that Konén prac- 
tised a stratagem during his flight (the 
same in Polyzenus, i. 482), whereby he 
was enabled to fight with and defeat 
the foremost Peloponnesian ships be- 
fore the rest came up; also that he 
got into the harbour in time to put it 
into a state of defence before Kalli- 
kratidas came up. Diodérus then 
pues a prolix description of the battle 
y which Kallikratidas forced his 
way in. 
The narrative of Xenophén, which 
I have followed, plainly implies that 
Konén could have had no time to 
make preparations for defending the 
harbour. 


4 Thucyd. iii. 6. Tovs épopmous ew 
audotépors tots Atpéoww €movodvTo— 
(Strabo, xiii. p. 617). Xenophon talks 
only of the harbour as if it were one; 
and possibly, in very inaccurate lan- 
guage, it might be described as one 
harbour with two entrances. Itseems 
to me, however, that Xenophén had 
no clear idea of the locality. 

Strabo speaks of the northern 
harbour as defended by a mole--the 
southern harbour as defended by 
triremes chained together. Such 
defences did not exist in the year 406 
B.C. Probably after the revolt of 
Mityléné, in 427 B.c., the Athenians 
had removed what defences might 
have been before provided for the 
harbour. ; 

2 Plutarch, Apophth. Laconic. p. 
222 KH. 
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harbour in the face of the enemy’s guard Putting afloat two 
triremes, the best sailers in his fleet, and picking out the best 
rowers for them out of all the rest, he caused these rowers to go 
aboard before daylight, concealing the Epibate or maritime 
soldiers in the interior of the vessel (instead of the deck, which 
was their usual place), with a moderate stock of provisions, aud 
keeping the vessel still covered with hides or sails, as was 
customary with vessels hauled ashore, to protect them against the 
sun.! These two triremes were thus made ready to depart at a 
moment’s notice, without giving any indication to the enemy 
that they were so. They were fully manned before daybreak, 
the crews remained in their position all day, and after dark were 
taken out to repose. This went on for four days successively, no 
favourable opportunity having occurred to give the signal for 
attempting a start. At length, on the fifth day about noon, when 
many of the Peloponnesian crews were ashore for their morning 
meal, and others were reposing, the moment seemed favourable, 
the signal was given, and both the triremes started at the same 
moment with their utmost speed ; one to go out at the southern 
entrance towards the sea between Lesbos and Chios—the other to 
depart by the northern entrance towards the Hellespont. In- 
stantly the alarm was given among the Peloponnesian fleet: the 
cables were cut, the men hastened aboard, and many triremes 
were put in motion to overtake the two runaways. That which 
departed southward, in spite of the most strenuous efforts, was 
caught towards evening and brought back with all her crew 
prisoners: that which went towards the Hellespont escaped, 
rounded the northern coast of Lesbos, and got safe with the news 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 19. xaded- afford no indication that the trireme 


kioas (Kondn) tev veav tas spire 
mreovaas Svo, erAypwoe impo Hywepas, éé 
aTaAcav TOV ve@y TOUS apiarous epéras 
éxArééas, Kal ToVsS emBaras és KotAnv VauV 
ae apie Kal Ta TapappvmaTa 
TapaBadwyv. 

The meaning of rapappvpara is very 
uncertain. The commentators give 
little instruction, nor can we be sure 
that the same thing is meant as is 
expressed by mapaBAjpata (infra, ii. 
1, 22). We may be certain that the 
matters meant by mapappvuara were 
something which, if visible at all toa 
spectator without, would at least 


was intended for a speedy start; other- 
wise they would defeat the whole con- 
trivance of Kon6én, whose aim was 
secrecy. It was essential that this 
trireme, though afloat, should be made 
to look as much as possible like to the 
other triremes which still remained 
hauled ashore, in order that the Pelo- 
ponnesians might not suspect any pur- 
pose of departure. I have endeavoured 
in the text to give a meaning which 
answers this purpose, without forsak- 
ing the explanations proposed by the 
commentators : see Boeckh, Ueber das 
Attische See-Wesen, ch. x. p. 159, 
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to Athens ; sending intelligence also, seemingly, in her way, to 
the Athenian admiral Diomedon at Samos. 

The latter immediately made all haste to the aid of Konén, 

with the small force which he had with him, no more 

tidas than twelve triremes. The two harbours being both 
defeats the : : 
squadron of guarded by a superior force, he tried to get access to 
Diomedon. Mityléné through the Euripus, a strait which opens 
on the southern coast of the island into an interior lake or bay, 
approaching near to the town. But here he was attacked 
suddenly by Kallikratidas, and his squadron all captured except 
two triremes, his own and another: he himself had great diffi- 
-ulty in escaping.! 

Athens was all in consternation at the news of the defeat of 


Kallikra- 


Prodigious Kondn and the blockade of Mityléné. The whole 
eb ort or fhe strength and energy of the city was put forth to 
torelieve relieve him, by an effort greater than any which had 
aoe. been made throughout the whole war. We read with 
are surprise that within the short space of thirty days a 
and sent to fleet of no less than 110 triremes was fitted out and 
Arginus®. sent from Peireus. Every man of age and strength 


to serve, without distinction, was taken to form a good crew ; 
not only freemen but slaves, to whom manumission was promised 
as reward: many also of the Horsemen or Knights? and citizens 
of highest rank went aboard as Epibate, hanging up their bridles 
like Kimé6n before the battle of Salamis. The levy was in fact 
as democratical and as equalizing as it had been on that memor- 
able occasion. The fleet proceeded straight to Samos, whither 
orders had doubtless been sent to get together all the triremes 
which the allies could furnish as reinforcements, as well as all 
the scattered Athenian. By this means, forty additional 
triremes (ten of them Samian) were assembled, and the whole 
fleet, 150 sail, went from Samos to the little islands called 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 22. Acouedwv 
5¢ BonPav Kovwve rodvopkoupevw dwdexa 
vovo.v wpeloaro és TOV evpLToV TOV Mutu- 
Anvatov. 

The reader should look at a map of 
Lesbos to see what is meant by the 
Euripus of Mityléné, and the other 
Euripus of the neighbouring town of 
Pyrrha. 


Diodérus (xiii. 79) confounds the 
Euripus of Mityléné with the harbour 
of Mityléné, with which it is quite un- 
connected. Schneider and Plehn seem 
to make the same confusion (see Plehn, 
Lesbiaca, p. 15). 


2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 24—25; Dio- 
dor. xiii. 97. 
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Arginuse, close on the mainland, opposite to Malea, the south- 


eastern cape of Lesbos. 


Kallikratidas, apprised of the approach of the new fleet while 


it was yet at Samos, withdrew the greater portion of 
his force from Mityléné, leaving fifty triremes under 
Eteonikus to continue the blockade. Less than fifty 
probably would not have been sufficient, inasmuch as 
two harbours were to be watched ; but he was thus 
reduced to meet the Athenian fleet with inferior 
numbers—120 triremes against 150. His fleet was 
off Cape Malea, where the crews took their suppers, 


B.C. 406, 
July. 


Kallikra- 
tidas with- 
draws most 
of his fleet 
from Mity- 
1éné, leav- 
ing Eteoni- 
kus to con- 
tinue the 


on the same evening as the Athenians supped at the DockAde. 


opposite islands of Arginuse. It was his project to sail across 
the intermediate channel in the night, and attack them in the 
morning before they were prepared ; but violent wind and rain 
forced him to defer all movement till daylight. On the ensuing 
morning both parties prepared for the greatest naval encounter 
which had taken place throughout the whole war. Kallikratidas 
was advised by his pilot, the Megarian Hermon, to retire for the 
present without fighting, inasmuch as the Athenian fleet had the 
advantage of thirty triremes over him in number. He replied 
that flight was disgraceful, and that Sparta would be no worse 
off even if he should perish.1_ The answer was one congenial to 
his chivalrous nature ; and we may well conceive, that having 
for the last two or three months been lord and master of the sea, 
he recollected his own haughty message to Konén, and thought 
it dishonour to incur or deserve, by retiring, the like taunt upon 
himself. We may remark, too, that the disparity of numbers, 
though serious, was by no means such as to render the contest 
hopeless, or to serve as a legitimate ground for retreat to one who 
prided himself on a full measure of Spartan courage. 

The Athenian fleet was so marshalled that its great strength 
was placed in the two wings ; in each of which there were sixty 
Athenian ships, distributed into four equal divisions, each divi- 
sion commanded by a general. Of the four squadrons of fifteen 
ships each, two were placed in front, two to support them in 

1 Xenophéntis Hellenica, i. 6, 32; The answer has been a memorable 
Diodorus, xiii. 97, 98. The latter re- one, more than once adverted to—Plu- 


ports terrific omens beforehand for the tarch, Laconic. « Bophthegut p. 832; 
generals. Cicero, De Offic. i. 
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the rear. Aristokratés and Diomedon commanded the two front 
The two squadrons of the left division, Periklés and Erasinidés 
fleets mar. the two squadrons in the rear: on the right division, 
battle. Protomachus and Thrasyllus commanded the two in 
fompara- front, Lysias and Aristogenés the two in the rear. 
prerrigeiy The centre, wherein were the Samians and other allies, 
reversed was left weak and all in single line: it appears to have 
pects been exactly in front of one of the isles of Arginuse, 
ofthe war. while the two other divisions were to the right and 
left of that isle. We read with some surprise that the whole 
Lacedeemonian fleet was arranged by single ships, because it 
sailed better and manceuvred better than the Athenians, who 
formed their right and left divisions in deep order, for the express 
purpose of hindering the enemy from performing the nautical 
manoeuvres of the diekplus and the periplus.1 It would seem 
that the Athenian centre, having the land immediately in its 
rear, was supposed to be better protected against an enemy 
“sailing through the line out to the rear and sailing round 
about ” than the other divisions, which were in the open waters ; 
for which reason it was left weak, with the ships in single line. 
But the fact which strikes us the most is, that if we turn back to 
the beginning of the war, we shall find that this diekplus and 
periplus were the special manceuvres of the Athenian navy, and 
continued to be so even down to the siege of Syracuse; the 
Lacedeemonians being at first absolutely unable to perform them 
at all, and continuing for a long time to perform them far less 
skilfully than the Athenians. Now, the comparative value of 
both parties is reversed : the superiority of nautical skill has 
passed to the Peloponnesians and their allies: the precautions 
whereby that superiority is neutralized or evaded are forced as a 
necessity on the Athenians. How astonished would the Athenian 
admiral Phormion have been if he could have witnessed the 
fleets and the order of battle at Arginuse ! 

Kallikratidas himself, with the ten Lacedeemonian ships, was on 
the right of his fleet : on the left were the Beeotians and Eubceans, 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 31. otrw & mepit\ouv mapeckevagpévat, Sua TO BEA- 
éraxOnoay (ot ‘ABnvaton)t iva ph SuékmAovy Tov TAciv. 
didotev* Yetpov yap émdcov. = ai be TOV Contrast this with Thucyd. ii. 84—89 
Aaxedamoviwr aVTLTETAYILEV aL joav ihe speech of Phormion), iv. 12, Vii. 
Gamage. éml pras, ws mpos dvexmAouv Kat 
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under the Beeotian admiral Thrasondas. The battle was long and 


obstinately contested, first by the two fleets in their 


original order; afterwards, when all order was eatiiee 
broken, by scattered ships mingled together, and con- ise 
tending in individual combat. At length the brave eer aera 
Kallikratidas perished. His ship was in the act of Ss 


driving against the ship of an enemy, and he himself 
probably (like Brasidas! at Pylus) had planted himself on the 
forecastle, to be the first in boarding the enemy or in preventing 
the enemy from boarding him, when the shock, arising from 
impact, threw him off his footing, so that he fell overboard and 
was drowned.? In spite of the discouragement springing from 
his death, the ten Lacedemonian triremes displayed a courage 
worthy of him, and nine of them were destroyed or disabled. 
At length the Athenians were victorious in all parts: the 
Peloponnesian fleet gave way, and their flight became general, 
partly to Chios, partly to Phokeea. More than sixty of their ships 
were destroyed, over and above the nine Lacedemonian, seventy- 
seven in all, making a total loss of above the half of the entire fleet. 
The loss of the Athenians was also severe, amounting to twenty- 
five triremes. They returned to Arginuse after the battle.’ 

The victory of Arginuse afforded the most striking proof how 


much the democratical energy of Athens could yet 
accomplish, in spite of so many years of exhausting 
war. But far better would it have been if her energy 
on this occasion had been less efficacious and successful. 
The defeat of the Peloponnesian fleet, and the death 
of their admirable leader—we must take the second 
as inseparable from the first, since Kallikratidas was 
not the man to survive a defeat—were signal mis- 
fortunes to Athens herself. 


It would 
have been 
better for 
Greece, and 
even for 
Athens, if 
Kallikra- 
tidas had 
been 
victor at 
Arginusz. 


If Kallikratidas had gained the 


victory and survived it, he would certainly have been the man 
to close the Peloponnesian war ; for Mityléné must immediately 
have surrendered, and Konén with all the Athenian fleet there 


1 See Thucyd. iv. 11. 


and unworthy of confidence. See an 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 33. émet Se 


excellent note of Dr. Arnold on Thucyd. 


KoddAckpatisas te éuBadrovons THs vews 
amomerwv és THY OdAacaav HhavicOn, &C. 

The details given by Dioddrus 
about this battle and the exploits 
of Kallikratidas are at once prolix 


iv. 12—respecting the description given 
by Diodorus of the conduct of Brasidas 
at Pylus. , 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 34; Dioddér. 
xiii. 99, 100. 
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blocked up must have become his prisoners, which circumstance, 
coming at the back of a defeat, would have rendered Athens 
disposed to acquiesce in any tolerable terms of peace. Now to 
have the terms dictated at a moment when her power was not 
wholly prostrate, by a man like Kallikratidas, free from corrupt 
personal ambition, and of a generous Pan-hellenic patriotism, 
would have been the best fate which at this moment could befall 
her, while to the Grecian world generally it would have been an 
unspeakable benefit, that in the reorganization which it was sure 
to undergo at the close of the war, the ascendant individual of 
the moment should be penetrated with devotion to the great 
ideas of Hellenic brotherhood at home, and Hellenic independence 
against the foreigner. The near prospect of such a benefit was 
opened by that rare chance which threw Kallikratidas into the 
command, enabled him not only to publish his lofty profession of 
faith, but to show that he was prepared to act upon it, and for a 
time floated him on towards complete success. Nor were the 
envious gods ever more envious than when they frustrated, by the 
disaster of Arginusz, the consummation which they had thus 
seemed to promise. The pertinence of these remarks will be 
better understood in the next chapter, when I come to recount the 
actual winding up of the Peloponnesian war under the auspices 
of the worthless, but able, Lysander. It was into his hands that 
the command was re-transferred : a transfer almost from the best 
of Greeks to the worst. We shall then see how much the 
sufferings of the Grecian world, and of Athens especially, were 
ageravated by his individual temper and tendencies; and we 
shall then feel by contrast how much would have been gained if 
the commander armed with such great power of dictation had 
been a Pan-hellenic patriot. To have the sentiment of that 
patriotism enforced, at a moment of break-up and re-arrangement 
throughout Greece, by the victorious leader of the day, with 
single-hearted honesty and resolution, would have been a stimulus 
to all the better feelings of the Grecian mind such as no other 
combination of circumstances could have furnished. The defeat 
and death of Kallikratidas was thus even more deplorable as a 
loss to Athens and Greece than to Sparta herself. To his lofty 
character and patriotism, even in so short a career, we vainly 
seek a parallel. 
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The news of the defeat was speedily conveyed to Eteonikus at 
Mityléné by the admiral’s signal-boat. As soon as he Bee ill: 
heard it, he desired the crew of the signal-boat to of Eteoni. 
say nothing to any one, but to go again out of the Kusand his 
harbour, and then return with wreaths and shouts of riage be 
triumph, crying out that Kallikratidas had gained the 
victory, and had destroyed or captured all the Athenian ships. 
All suspicion of the reality was thus kept from Kon6én and the 
besieged ; while Eteonikus himself, affecting to believe the news, 
offered the sacrifice of thanksgiving, but gave orders to all the 
triremes to take their meal, and depart afterwards without losing 
a moment ; directing the masters of the trading-ships also to put 
their property silently aboard, and get off at the same time. 
And thus, with little or no delay, and without the least obstruc- 
tion from Konén, all these ships, triremes, and merchantmen 
sailed out of the harbour, and were carried off in safety to Chios, 
the wind being fair. Eteonikus, at the same time, withdrew his 
land forces to Methymna, burning his camp. Konon, thus finding 
himself unexpectedly at liberty, put to sea with his ships when 
the wind had become calmer, and joined the main Athenian 
fleet, which he found already on its way from Arginuse to Mity- 
léné. The fleet presently came to Mityléné, and from thence 
passed over to make an attack on Chios ; which attack proving 
unsuccessful, they went forward to their ordinary station at 
Samos.! 

The news of the victory at Arginuse diffused joy and triumph 
at Athens. All the slaves who had served in the yoy og 
armament were manumitted and promoted, according wees 
to promise, to the rights of Plateans at Athens—a —indigna- 
qualified species of citizenship. Yet the joy was ee 


i inci i fact that the 
poisoned by another incident which became known (pekioats 


at the same time, raising sentiments of a totally seamen On 
opposite character, and ending in one of the most shipshad 


gloomy and disgraceful proceedings in all Athenian ota 

history. after the 
Not only the bodies of the slain warriors floating Patele. 

about on the water had not been picked up for burial, but the 


wrecks had not been visited to preserve those who were yet living. 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 38; Dioddér. xiii. 100. 
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The first of these two points, even alone, would have sufficed to 
excite a painful sentiment of wounded piety at Athens. But the 
second point, here an essential part of the same omission, in- 
flamed that sentiment into shame, grief, and indignation of the 


sharpest character. 


In the descriptions of this event, Diodorus and many other 


State of the 
facts about 
the disabled 
ships, and 
the men left 
in them. 


writers take notice of the first point, either exclu- 
sively,! or at least with slight reference to the second ; 
which latter, nevertheless, stands as far the gravest in 
the estimate of every impartial critic, and was also 
the most violent in its effect upon Athenian feelings, 


Twenty-five Athenian triremes had been ruined along with most 


1See the narrative of Dioddérus 
(xiii. 100, 101, 102), where nothing is 
mentioned except about picking up the 
floating dead bodies—about the crime, 
and offence in the eyes of the people, 
of omitting to secure burial to so many 
dead bodies. He does not seem to have 
fancied that there were any living 
bodies, or thatit was a question between 
life and death to so many of the crews. 

Whereas, if we follow the narrative 
of Xenephon (Hellen. i. 7), we shall see 
that the question is put throughout 
about picking up the living men—the 
shipwrecked men, or the men belonging 
to, and still living aboard of, the broken 
ships—aveAéoGar tovs vavayous, Tovs 
Svotvxotvras, Tos Karadvvras (Hellen. 
ii. 3, 82): compare especially ii. 3, 35— 
mAew él Tas KaTadeduKVias Vas Kal 
Tous em avTav avOpwrous (i. 6, 36), The 
word vavayés does not mean a dead 
body, but a living man who has suffered 
shipwreck: Navayos jKkw, é€vos, 
aovantov yvévos (Says Menelaus, Eurip. 
Helen. 457): also 407—Kai viv tadas 
vavayos, amodéoas didouvs *Edémecov 
és ynv mvse, &c., again 538. It 
corresponds with the Latin naufragus 
—‘‘mersa rate naufragus assem Dum 
rogat, et picta se tempestate tuetur” 
(Juvenal, xiv. 301). Thucydidés does 
not use the word vavayovs, but speaks 
of rovs vexpovs Kat Ta vavayia, Meaning 
by the latter word the damaged ships 
with every person and thing on board. 

It is remarkable that Schneider and 
most other commentators on Xenophon, 
Sturz in his Lexicon Xenophonteum (v. 
dvaipecis), Stallbaum ad Platon. Apol. 
ot c. 20, p. 32, Sievers, Comment. ad 

enoph. Hellen. p. 31. Forchhammer. 


Die Athener und Sokratés, pp. 30—81, 
Berlin, 1837—and others—all treat 
this event as if it were nothing but a 
question of picking up dead bodies 
for sepulture. This is a complete 
misinterpretation of Xenophén ; not 
merely because the word vavayds, 
which he uses four several times, 
means a living person, but because 
there are two other passages, which 
leave absolutely no doubt about 
the matter—IlapyjAGe S€ tis és hv 
exkAnoiav, PagKwv emt TevXoUS aAPiTwY 
owOnvars éem@raotéAdctv § av7Ta@ 
TOUS GTOAAUMEVOVS, EaV TWOF, 
atrayyetAae TH SHpuw, OTe ot 
oTpaTHnyot OvK dvetAoVTO TOVS 
aptorovs vumép tTHS twatptsos 
yevowéevous. Again (ii. 3, 35), 
Theramenés, when vindicating himself, 
before the oligarchy of thirty-two years 
afterwards, for his conduct in accusing 
the generals, says that the generals 
brought their own destruction upon 
themseives by accusing him first, and 
by saying that the men on the disabled 
ships might have been saved with 
proper diligence—dackovres yap (the 
generals) otov te eivat cacat 
TOUS AVOPaS, MNOEMEVOL AUTOVS 
amroAéoOat, amomd€ovTes wxOVTO. 
These passages place the point beyond 
dispute, that the generals were accused 
of having neglected to save the lives 
of men on the point of being drowned, 
and who by their neglect afterwards 
were drowned—not of having neglected 
to pick up dead bodies for sepulture. 
This misinterpretation of the commen- 
tators is here of the gravest import. 
It alters completely the criticisms on 
the proceedings at Athens. 
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of their crews ; that is, lay heeled over or disabled, with their 
oars destroyed, no masts, nor any means of moving—-mere hulls 
partially broken by the impact of an enemy’s ship, and gradually 
filling and sinking. The original crew of each was 200 men. 
The field of battle (if we may use that word for a space of sea) 
was strewed with these wrecks; the men remaining on board 
being helpless and unable to get away—for the ancient trireme 
carried no boat, nor any aids for escape. And there were, more- 
over, floating about, men who had fallen overboard, or were 
trying to save their lives by means of accidental spars or empty 
casks. It was one of the privileges of a naval victory, that the 
party who gained it could sail over the field of battle, and thus 
assist their own helpless or wounded comrades aboard the dis- 
abled ships ;1 taking captive, or sometimes killing the correspond- 
ing persons belonging to the enemy. According even to the 
speech made in the Athenian public assembly afterwards, by 
Euryptolemus, the defender of the accused generals, there were 
twelve triremes with their crews on board lying in the condition 
just described. This is an admission by the defence, and there- 
fore the minimum of the reality : there cannot possibly have been 
fewer, but there were probably several more, out of the whole 
twenty-five stated by Xenophén.? No step being taken to pre 


1 See Thucyd. i. 50, 51. 

7 Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 6, 34. amwAovro 
S€ trav pev “AOynvaiwvy vies mévte Kai 
€eikooty avrois avdpdary, exTos dA‘ yw TOV 
Mpos Thy yyy mpogevexPevTwv, 

Schneider in his note, and Mr. 
Mitford in his History, express 
surprise at the discrepancy between 
the number twelve which appears in 
the speech of Euryptolemus and the 
number of twenty-jive given by 
Xenophon. 

But, first, we are not to suppose 
Xenophon to guarantee those assertions 
as to matters of fact which he gives as 
coming from Euryptolemus; who, as 
an advocate speaking in the assembly, 
might take great liberties with the 
truth. 

Next, Xenophén speaks of the total 
number of ships ruined or disabled in 
action: Euryptolemus speaks of the 
total number of wrecks afloat and 
capable of being visited so as to rescue 
the sufferers at the subsequent moment 
when the generals directed the 


squadron under Theramenés to go out 
for the rescue. It is to be remembered 
tnat the generals went back to Arginusze 
from the battle, and there determined 
(according to their own statement) to 
send out from thence a squadron for 
visiting the wrecks. A certain interval 
of time must therefore have elapsed 
between the close of the action and the 
order given to Theramenés. During 
that interval, undoubtedly some of the 
disabled ships went down or came 
to pieces: if we are to believe 
Euryptolemus, thirteen out of the 
twenty-five must have thus disap- 
peared, so that their crews. were 
already drowned, and no more than 
twelve remained floating for Thera- 
menés to visit, even had he been ever 
so active and ever so much favoured by 
weather. 

I distrust the statement of Eury- 
ptolemus, and believe that he most 
probably underrated the number. But 
assuming him to be correct, this will 
only show how much the generals 
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serve them, the surviving portion, wounded as well as unwounded, 
of these crews, were left to be gradually drowned as each disabled 
ship went down. If any of them escaped, it was by unusual 
goodness of swimming—by finding some fortunate plank or spar— 
at any rate by the disgrace of throwing away their arms, and by 
some method such as no wounded man would be competent to 
employ. 

The first letter from the generals which communicated the 
victory made known at the same time the loss sus- 


Despatch of : baits : 
tained in obtaining it. It announced, doubtless, the 


the generals 


eee fact which we read in Xenophdn, that twenty-five 
ee os Athenian triremes had been lost, with nearly all their 
ventedthem crews; specifying, we may be sure, the name of each 
the drown. trireme which had so perished ; for each trireme in 
ingmen. the Athenian navy, like modern ships, had its own 
name.’ It mentioned at the same time that no step whatever 


had been taken by the victorious survivors to save their wounded 
and drowning countrymen on board the sinking ships. 
had arisen (such was the reason assigned), so violent as to render 
all such intervention totally impracticable.? 

It is so much the custom, in dealing with Grecian history, to 


Justifiable presume the Athenian people to be a set of children 
pad or madmen, whose feelings it is not worth while to 
sympathy _try and account for, that I have been obliged to state 
of the Athe- : 2 

nie these circumstances somewhat at length, in order to 
eae show that the mixed sentiment excited at Athens by 
among ie? the news of the battle of Arginuse was perfectly 
thedrowned Hatural and justifiable. Along with joy for the 
men. 


victory, there was blended horror and remorse at the 
fact that so many of the brave men who had helped to gain it 


A storm — 


were to blame (as we shall hereafter 
remark) for not having seen to the 
visitation of the wrecks before they went 
back to their moorings at Arginuse. 

1 Boeckh, in his instructive volume, 
Urkunden iiber das Attische See-Wesen 
(vii. p. 84 seq.), ie from inscriptions, 
a long list of the names of Athenian 
triremes, between B.C. 356 and 322. 
All the names are feminine: some 
curious. We have a long list also of 
the Athenian ship-builders: since the 
name of the builder is commonly stated 


in the inscription along with that of 
the ship—Ev x apts, ’AAcEdou Epyov 
—Serpyv, ‘Apioroxpatovs epyov— 
"Edcuv@Oepia, “Apxevéw épyov—E m7 i- 
SevEcs, Avovorparov épyov—A 7 pw 0- 
kKpatia, Xaipeotparov épyov, &e. 

2Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 4. “Ore pev 
yap ovdevos aAAov Kabtmrovto (01 orpa- 
THyOl) emiaToAnv emedeixvve (Thera- 
menés) maptvpiovs Kat émeuWar ot 
oTpamyot €s thy BovAhvy Kat €s Tov 
Sjuov, aAAo evdev aitiwmevoe TOV 
XELMOVG, 
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had been left to perish unheeded. The friends and relatives of 
the crews of these lost triremes were, of course, foremost in the 
expression of such indignant emotion. The narrative of Xeno- 
phén, meagre and confused as well as unfair, presents this emo- 
tion as if it were something causeless, factitious, pumped up out 
of the standing irascibility of the multitude by the artifices of 
Theramenés, Kallixenus, and a few others. But whatever may 
have been done by these individuals to aggravate the public ex- 
citement, or pervert it to bad purposes, assuredly the excitement 
itself was spontaneous, inevitable, and amply justified. The very 
thought that so many of the brave partners in the victory had 
been left to drown miserably on the sinking hulls, without any 
effort, on the part of their generals and comrades near, to rescue 
them, was enough to stir up all the sensibilities, public as well 
as private,.of the most passive nature, even in citizens who were 
not related to the deceased—much more in those who were so, 
To expect that the Athenians would be so absorbed in the delight 
of the victory, and in gratitude to the generals who had com- 
manded, as to overlook such a desertion of perishing warriors, 
and such an omission of sympathetic duty, is, in my judgment, 
altogether preposterous ; and would, if it were true, only estab- 
lish one more vice in the Athenian people, besides those which 
they really had, and the many more with which they have been 
unjustly branded. 

The generals in their public letter accounted for their omission 
by saying that the violence of the storm was too great 
to allow them to move. First, was this true as matter ae os 
of fact? Next, had there been time to discharge the superseded: 
duty, or at the least to try and discharge it, before to come 
the storm came on to be so intolerable? These points hones 
required examination. The generals, while honoured with a 
vote of thanks for the victory, were superseded, and directed to 
come home ; all except Konén, who, having been blocked up at 
Mityléné, was not concerned in the question. Two new col- 
leagues, Philoklés and Adeimantus, were named to go out and 
join him! The generals probably received the notice of their 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 1; Diodér. tots brép rhs nyemovias TeTeEAcvTHKOTAS, 
xii. 101—emi pév TH viky ToVSs oTpatnyovs XadreTas deTEOngav. i 
émyvouv, emi 5& 7G mepridety aradhous I have before remarked that Dio- 
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recal at Samos, and came home in consequence; reaching 
Athens seemingly about the end of September or beginning of 
October—the battle of Arginuse having been fought in August, 
406 B.c. Two of the generals, however, Protomachus and 
Aristogenés, declined to come: warned of the displeasure of the 
people, and not confiding in their own case to meet it, they pre- 
ferred to pay the price of voluntary exile. The other six, Periklés, 
Lysias, Diomedon, Erasinidés, Aristokratés, and Thrasyllus 
(Archestratus, one of the original ten, having died at Mityléné’), 
came without their two colleagues—an unpleasant augury for the 
result. 

On their first arrival, Archedémus, at that time an acceptable 


Examina. popular orator, and exercising some magistracy or 
Sete high office which we cannot distinctly make cut,? 
beforethe imposed upon Erasinidés a fine to that limited 
Senate and : See f ; 
the people amount which was within the competence of magis- 
a ens. 


trates without the sanction of the Dikastery—and 
accused him besides before the Dikastery ; partly for general 
misconduct in his command, partly on the specific charge of 
having purloined some public money on its way from the Helles- 
pont. Erasinidés was found guilty, and condemned to be im- 
prisoned, either until the money was made good, or perhaps until 
ee examination could take place into the other alleged mis- 

eeds. 

This trial of Erasinidés took place before the generals were 
summoned before the Senate to give their formal exposition re- 





dérus makes the mistake of talking 
about nothing but dead bodies, in place 
of the living vavayot spoken of by 
Xenophon. 

1 Lysias, Orat. xxi. (AmoAoyia Awpo- 
Soxias) sect. vii. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 2. Arche- 
démus is described as ris AexeAcias 
emimedovmevos. What is meant by 
these words, none of the commentators 
can explain in a satisfactory manner. 
The text must be corrupt. Some 
conjecture like that of Dobree seems 
plausible ; some words like 77s Sexarys 
or tys Sexarevoews—having reference 
to the levying of the tithe in the 
Hellespont; which would furnish 
reasonable ground for the proceeding 
of Archedémus against Erasinidés. 

The office held by Archedémus, 


whatever it was, must have been 
sufficiently exalted to confer upon 
him the power of imposing the fine of 
limited amount called ém.BoAn. 

I hesitate to identify this Arche- 
démus with the person of that name 
mentioned in the Memorabilia of 
Xenophén, ii. 9. There seems no 
similarity at all in the points of 
character noticed. 

The popular orator Archedémus was 
derided by Eupolis and Aristophanés 
as having sore eyes, and as having got 
his citizenship without a proper title 
to it (see Aristophan. Ran. 419—588, 
with the Scholia). He also is charged 
in a line of an oration of Lysias with 
having embezzled the public money 
Se: eont. Alkibiad. sect. 25, Orat. 
xiyv.). 
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specting the recent battle and the subsequent negiect of the 
drowning men. And it might almost seem as if Archedémus 
wished to impute to Erasinidés exclusively, apart from the other 
generals, the blame of that neglect—a distinction, as will here- 
after appear, not wholly unfounded. If, however, any such 
design was entertained, it did not succeed. When the generals 
went to explain their case before the Senate, the decision of that 
body was decidedly unfavourable to all of them, though we have 
no particulars of the debate which passed. On the proposition of 
the Senator Timokratés,! a resolution was passed that the other 
five generals present should be placed in custody, as well as 
Erasinidés, and thus handed over to the public assembly for con- 
sideration of the case.” 

The public assembly was accordingly held, and the generals 


were brought before it. We are here told who it 
was that appeared as their principal accuser, along 
with several others; though unfortunately we are 
left to guess what were the topics on which they 
insisted. 'Theramenés was the man who denounced 
them most vehemently, as guilty of leaving the crews 
of the disabled triremes to be drowned, and of neglect- 
ing all efforts to rescue them. He appealed to their 


Debate in 
the public 
assembly— 
Theramenés 
accuses the 
generals as 
guilty of 
omitting to 
save the 
drowning 
men. 


own public letter to the people, officially communicating the 
victory ; in which letter they made no mention of having 
appointed any one to undertake the duty, nor of having any one 
to blame for not performing it. The omission therefore was 
wholly their own: they might have performed it, and ought to be 


punished for so cruel a breach of duty. 


The generals could not have a more formidable enemy than 


Theramenés. We have had occasion to follow him, 
during the revolution of the Four Hundred, as a long- 
sighted as well as tortuous politician : he had since 
been in high military command, a partaker in victory 
with Alkibiadés at Kyzikus and elsewhere ; and he 


Effect of the 
accusation 
by Thera- 
menés upon 
the as- 
sembly. 


had served as trierarch in the victory of Arginuse itself. His 
authority therefore was naturally high, and told for much, when 


do0Onvat, H BovaAn edyce. 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, & 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 3. Tipoxpa- 
rous 5’ cimovros, ort Kat TOUS arAovs 
xpyH SeOdvrasés tov Sapov mapa- 
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he denied the justification which the generals had set up, founded 
on the severity of the storm. According to him, they might have 
picked up the drowning men, and ought to have done so: either 
they might have done so before the storm came on, or there 
never was any storm of sufficient gravity to prevent them : upon 
their heads lay the responsibility of omission.1 Xenophé6n, in his 
very meagre narrative, does not tell us in express words, that 
Theramenés contradicted the generals as to the storm. But that 
he did so contradict them, pointblank, is implied distinctly in 
that which Xenophén alleges him to have said. It seems also 
that Thrasybulus—another trierarch at Arginuse, and a man 
not only of equal consequence, but of far more estimable character 
—concurred with Theramenés in this same accusation of the 
generals,” though not standing forward so prominently in the 
case. He too therefore must have denied the reality of the 
storm, or at least the fact of its being so instant after the battle, 
or so terrible as to forbid all effort for the relief of these 
drowning seamen. 

The case of the generals, as it stood before the Athenian 
= public, was completely altered when men like Thera- 

efence of ; 

thegenerals menésand Thrasybulus stood forward as their accusers. 
ae that Doubtless what was said by these two had been said 
theyhad —_— by others before, in the Senate and elsewhere ; but it 


com- 


missioned Was now publicly advanced by men of influence, as 
pperamenés well as perfectly cognizant of the fact. And we are 


undertake thus enabled to gather indirectly (what the narrative 
the duty. K ; ‘ s 

of Xenophon, studiously keeping back the case against 
the generals, does not directly bring forward), that though the 
generals affirmed the storm, there were others present who 
denied it—thus putting in controversy the matter of fact, which 


1 Xenophéntis Hellenica, i. 7, 4. Theramenés in accusing the generals is 
Meta 5€ TavTa, exkdynola éyévero, év intimated in the reply which Xenophén 
1 T@Y GTpaTnyav KaTHyOpouvs GAAOL represents the generals to have made 
Te Kat @Onpapévns pmadcaora, (i. 7, 6)—kai ovx, Te ye KaTHYyO- 
Stxatiovs elvat Aéywv Adyov podo.vy Fuav, eEpacay wpevodpcda 
UTogXxety, Sudte GUK avetAoVvTO hdoKovTes avVTOYS aliTlouUs Elva, 
TOUS Vavayous. OTL ev yap OV- GAAa TO péyeBOs TOD XELM@VOS ElvaL TO 
Sevos GAAOV KabnnTOVTO, EmLaTOARVY KwAdoaY Thy avaipeow. 
emedetkvue LapTvpiov* Kat emepmpav The plural xernyopodow shows that 
oi oTpatnyot és THY BovAnv Kat és roy Thrasybulus as well as Theramenés 
Sjmov, aAAo ovdev aitidevo. 7 Tov stood forward to accuse the generals, 
Xelwava. though the latter was the most 

2 That Thrasybulus concurred with prominent and violent. 
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formed their solitary justification. Moreover we come, in 
following the answer made by the generals in the public assembly 
to Theramenés and Thrasybulus, to a new point in the case, 
which Xenophén lets out as it were indirectly, and in that 
confused manner which pervades his whole narrative of the 
transaction. It is however a new point of extreme moment. 
The generals replied that if any one was to blame for not having 
picked up the drowning men, it was Theramenés and Thrasy- 
bulus themselves ; for it was they two, to whom, together with 
various other trierarchs and with forty-eight triremes, the 
generals had expressly confided the performance of this duty : it 
was they two who were responsible for its omission, not the 
generals. Nevertheless they (the generals) made no charge 
against Theramenés and Thrasybulus—well knowing that the 
storm had rendered the performance of the duty absolutely 
impossible, and that it was therefore a complete justification for 
one as well as for the other. They (the generals) at least could 
do no more than direct competent men like these two trierarchs 
to perform the task, and assign to them an adequate squadron for 
the purpose ; while they themselves with the main fleet went to 
attack Eteonikus, and relieve Mityléné. Diomedon, one of their 
number, had wished after the battle to employ all the ships in 
the fleet for the preservation of the drowning men, without 
thinking of anything else until that was done. Erasinidés, on 
the contrary, wished that all the fleet should move across at 
once against Mityléné: Thrasyllus said that they had ships 
enough to do both at once. Accordingly it was agreed that each 
general should set apart three ships from his division, to make a 
squadron of forty-eight ships under Thrasybulus and Thera- 
menés. In making these statements, the generals produced 
pilots and others, men actually in the battle, as witnesses in 
general confirmation. 

Here then, in this debate before the assembly, were two new 
and important points publicly raised. First, Thera- + ae 
menés and Thrasybulus denounced the generals as the generals 
guilty of the death of these neglected men: next, Badnet 


the generals affirmed that they had delegated the this com 
duty to Theramenés and Thrasybulus themselves. their 


If this latter were really true, how came the generals “@sPateh. 
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in their official despatch first sent home to say nothing about it? 
Euryptolemus, an advocate of the generals (speaking in a sub- 
sequent stage of the proceedings, though we can hardly doubi 
that the same topics were also urged in this very assembly), 
while blaming the generals for such omission, ascribed it to an 
ill-placed good-nature on their part, and reluctance to bring 
Theramenés and Thrasybulus under the displeasure of the 
people. Most of the generals (he said) were disposed to mention 
the fact in their official despatch, but were dissuaded from doing 
so by Periklés and Diomedon—an unhappy dissuasion (in his 
judgment), which Theramenés and Thrasybulus had ungratefully 

requited by turning round and accusing them all.? 
This remarkable statement of Euryptolemus, as to the in- 
tention of the generals in wording the official 


Different despatch, brings us to a closer consideration of what 
Ne really passed between them on the one side, and 


Theramenés and Thrasybulus on the other ; which is 
difficult to make out clearly, but which Dioddérus represents in a 
manner completely different from Xenophén. Dioddrus states 
that the generals were prevented partly by the storm, partly by 
the fatigue and reluctance and alarm of their own seamen, from 
taking any steps to pick up (what he calls) the dead bodies for 
burial—that they suspected Theramenés and Thrasybulus, who 
went to Athens before them, of intending to accuse them before 
the people—and that for this reason they sent home intimation 
to the people that they had given special orders to these two 
trierarchs to perform the duty. When these letters were read in 
the public assembly (Dioddérus says), the Athenians were ex- 
cessively indignant against Theramenés ; who, however, defended 
himself effectively and completely, throwing the blame back 
upon the generals. He was thus forced, against his own will and 





1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7,17. _Eurypto- 
Jemus says—Karnyop® ev ovv avTar, 
oTe Emetoav Tovs EvvapxorTas, 
Povromévovs TéuTrery ypaumata TH TE 
Bovay Kai butv, ore éerétatav TH Onpa- 
péver kat @pacuBovAw TeTTApaKoVTA Kat 
émta Tpinpeowv avedéabot Tovs vavayous, 
ot 88 ovK aveiAovTO. Etta viv THY aiTiav 
KoLWnY ExXOUGLY, exetvwY idia apapTavov- 
Twv' Kat avTt THS TOTe HiAdavOpwrias, 
viv um éxeivwy te Kati tivwy GAdAwv 


emtBovAcvomevor Kivduvevovaw amodéeao= 
Oar. 

We must here construe émecay as 
equivalent to avémercay or petémeroar 
placing a comma after fvvdpyxovtas. 
This is unusual, but not inadmissible. 
To persuade a man to alter his opinion 
or his conduct might be expressed by 
mweiGecv, though it would more properly 
be expressed by avareiOew ; see émeia6y, 
Thucyd. iii. 32. 
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in self-defence, to become the accuser of the generals, carrying 
with him his numerous friends and partisans at Athens. And 
thus the generals, by trying to ruin Theramenés, finally brought 
condemnation upon themselves.* 

Such is the narrative of Diod6rus, in which it is implied that 
the generals never really gave any special orders to Theramenés 
and Thrasybulus, but falsely asserted afterwards that they had 
done so, in order to discredit the accusation of Theramenés 
against themselves. To a certain extent, this coincides with 
what was asserted by Theramenés himself, two years afterwards, 
in his defence before the Thirty—that he was not the first to 
accuse the generals—they were the first to accuse him, affirming 
that they had ordered him to undertake the duty, and that there 
was no sufficient reason to prevent him from performing it—they 
were the persons who distinctly pronounced the performance of 
the duty to be possible, while he had said from the beginning 
that the violence of the storm was such as even to forbid any 
movement in the water: much more to prevent rescue of the 
drowning men.’ 

Taking the accounts of Xenophén and Diodérus together, in 
combination with the subsequent accusation and 


defence of Theramenés at the time of the Thirty— ponsian of 
and blending them so as to reject as little as possible *he way in 
of either—I think it probable that the order for facia really 


picking up the exposed men was really given by the 
generals to Theramenés, Thrasybulus, and other trierarchs ; but 
that, first, a fatal interval was allowed to elapse between the 
close of the battle and the giving of such order—next, that the 
forty-eight triremes talked of for the service, and proposed to be 
furnished by drafts of three out of each general’s division, were 
probably never assembled—or if they assembled, were so little 
zealous in the business as to satisfy themselves very easily that 


1 Diodér. xiii. 100, 101. 

2Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 35. If 
Theramenés really did say, in the 
actual discussions at Athens on the 
conduct of the generals, that which he 
here asserts himself to have said (viz. 
that the violence of the storm rendered 
it impossible for any one to put to sea), 
his accusation against the generals 
must have been grounded upon alleg- 


ing that they might have performed 
the duty at an earlier moment; before 
they came back from the battle, before 
the storm arose, before they gave the 
order to him. But I think it most 
robable that he misrepresented at the 
ater period what he had said at the 
earlier, and that he did not, during the 
actual discussions, admit the sufficiency 
of the storm as fact and justitication. 
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the storm was too dangerous to brave, and that it was now too 
late. For when we read the version of the transaction even as 
given by Euryptolemus, we see plainly that none of the generals, 
except Diomedon, was eager in the performance of the task. It 
is a memorable fact, that of all the eight generals, not one of 
them undertook the business in person, although its purpose was 
to save more than a thousand drowning comrades from death. 
In a proceeding where every interval, even of five minutes, was 
precious, they go to work in the most dilatory manner, by 
determining that each general shall furnish three ships, and no 
more from his division. Now we know, from the statement of 
Xenophin, that towards the close of the battle the ships on both 
sides were much dispersed.” Such collective direction, therefore, 
would not be quickly realized ; nor, until all the eight fractions 
were united, together with the Samians and others, so as to make 
the force complete, would Theramenés feel bound to go out upon 
his preserving visitation. He doubtless disliked the service—as 
we see that most of the generals did—while the crews also, who 
had just got to land after having gained a victory, were thinking 
most about rest and refreshment, and mutual congratulations.® 
All were glad to find some excuse for staying in their moorings 
instead of going out again to buffet what was doubtless un- 
favourable weather. Partly from this want of zeal, coming in 
addition to the original delay—partly from the bad weather— 
the duty remained unexecuted, and the seamen on board the 
damaged ships were left to perish unassisted. 

But presently arose the delicate, yet unavoidable question, 
“‘ How are we to account for the omission of this sacred duty in 





1The total number of ships lost 
with all their crews was twenty-five, 
of which the aggregate crews (speaking 
in round numbers) would be 5000 men. 
Now we may fairly calculate that each 
one of the disabled ships would have 
on board half her crew, or 100 men, 
after the action; not more than half 
would have been slain or drowned in 
the combat. Even ten disabled ships 
would thus contain 1000 living men, 
wounded and unwounded. It will be 
seen therefore that I have understated 
the number of lives in danger. 


2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 33. 
8 We read in Thucydidés (vii. 78) 


how impossible it was to prevail on 
the Syracusans to make any military 
movement after their last maritime 
victory in the Great Harbour, when 
they were full of triumph, felicitation, 
and enjoyment. 

They had visited the wrecks and 
picked up both the living men on 
board and the floating bodies before 
they went ashore. It is remarkable 
that the Athenians on that occasion 
were so completely overpowered by the 
immensity of their disaster that they 
never even thought of asking permis- 
sion (always granted by the victors 
when asked) to pick up their dead or 
visit their wrecks (viii. 72). 
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our official despatch to the Athenian people?” Here the 
generals differed among themselves, as Euryptolemus expressly 
states: Periklés and Diomedon carried it, against the judgment 
of their colleagues, that in the official despatch (which was 
necessarily such as could be agreed to by all) nothing should 
be said about the delegation to Theramenés and others; the 
whole omission being referred to the terrors of the storm. But 
though such was the tenor of the official report, there was nothing 
to hinder the generals from writing home and communicating 
individually with their friends in Athens as each might think fit; 
and in these unofficial communications, from them as well as from 
others who went home from the armament—communications not 
less efficacious than the official despatch in determining the tone 
of public feeling at Athens—they did not disguise their con- 
victions that the blame of not performing the duty belonged to 
Theramenés. Having thus a man like Theramenés to throw the 
blame upon, they did not take pains to keep up the story of the 
intolerable storm, but intimated that there had been nothing to 
hinder him from performing the duty if he had chosen. It is 
this which he accuses them of having advanced against him, so as 
to place him as the guilty man before the Athenian public: it was 
this which made him, in retaliation and self-defence, violent and 
unscrupulous in denouncing them as the persons really blame- 
able. As they had made light of the alleged storm, in casting 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 32. The the armament itself. And when The- 


light in which I here place the conduct 
of Theramenés is not only coincident 
with Dioddérus, but with the represen- 
tations of Kritias, the violent enemy of 
Theramenés, under the government of 
the Thirty—just before he was going 
to put Theramenés to death—oitros dé 
TOL EOTLV, OS TAXOcis aveAcTOaL V0 THY 
aTpatnyav rovs Karadvvtas “A@ynvaiwy 
év TH Tept Aé€oBov vavuaxia, avTOS OUK 
&vEACOMEVOS duWS TOY OTPATHYOY KaTY- 
yopav améxrevey aVTOVS, Lva avToOS 
meprowOein (Xen. ut sup.). 

Here it stands admitted that the 
first impression at Athens was (as 
Diodorus states expressly) that Thera- 
menés was ordered to pick up the men 
on the wrecks—might have done it if 
he had taken proper pains—and was 
to blame for not doing it. Now how 
did this impression arise? Of course 
through communications received from 


ramenés in his reply says that the 
generals themselves made communi- 
cations in the same tenor, there is no 
reason why we should not believe him, 
in spite of their joint official despatch, 
wherein they made no mention of him, 
and in spite of their speech in the 
public assembly afterwards, where the 
previous official letter fettered them, 
and prevented them from accusing 
him, forcing them to adhere to the 
statement first made of the all-suffi- 
ciency of the storm. 

The main facts which we here find 
established even by the enemies of 
Theramenés are :—1. That Theramenés 
accused the generals because he found 
himself in danger of being punished 
for the neglect. 2. That his enemies, 
who charged him with the breach of 
duty, did not admit the storm as an 
excuse for him. 
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the blame upon him, so he again made light of it, and treated it 
as an insufficient excuse, in his denunciations against them ; 
taking care to make good use of their official despatch, which 
virtually exonerated him, by its silence, from any concern in the 
matter. 

Such is the way in which I conceive the relations to have stood 
Justificae | between the generals on one side and Theramenés on 
vonocane® the other ; having regard to all that is said both in 
how far Xenophén and in Diodérus. But the comparative 
valid ?— Altes : 

The allegea account of blame and recrimination between these 
Hecape of  tWO parties is not the most important feature of the 
Eteonikus. case. The really serious inquiry is, as to the intensity 
or instant occurrence of the storm. Was it really so instant and 
so dangerous, that the duty of visiting the wrecks could not be 
performed, either before the ships went back to Arginusz or 
afterwards? If we take the circumstances of the case, and apply 
them to the habits and feelings of the English navy—if we sup- 
pose more than 1000 seamen, late comrades in the victory, dis- 
tributed among twenty damaged and helpless hulls, awaiting the 
moment when these hulls would fill and consign them all to a 
watery grave—it must have been a frightful storm indeed which 
would force an English admiral even to go back to his moorings, 
leaving these men so exposed, or which would deter him, if he 
were at his moorings, from sending out the very first and nearest 
ships at hand to save them, And granting the danger to be such 
that he hesitated to give the order, there would probably be 
found officers and men to volunteer against the most desperate 
risks, in a cause so profoundly moving all their best sympathies. 
Now unfortunately for the character of Athenian generals, officers, 
and men, at Arginuse—for the blame belongs, though in un- 
equal proportions, to all of them—there exists here strong pre- 
sumptive proof that the storm on this occasion was not such as 
would have deterred any Grecian seamen animated by an earnest 
and courageous sense of duty. We have only to advert to the 
conduct and escape of Eteonikus and the Peloponnesian fleet from 
Mityléné to Chios; recollecting that Mityléné was separated 
from the promontory of Kané on the Asiatic mainland, and from 
the isles of Arginuss, by a channel only 120 stadia broad’—about 
1 Strabo, xiii. p. 617. 
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fourteen English miles. Eteonikus, apprised of the defeat by 
the Peloponnesian official signal-boat, desired that boat to go out 
of the harbour, and then to sail into it again with deceptive false 
news, to the effect that the Peloponnesians had gained a complete 
victory : he then directed his seamen, after taking their dinners, 
to depart immediately, and the masters of the merchant vessels 
silently to put their cargoes aboard and get to seaalso. The whole 
fleet, triremes and merchant vessels both, thus went out of the 
harbour of Mityléné and made straight for Chios, whither they 
arrived in safety ; the merchant vessels carrying their sails, and 
having what Xenophén calls “a fair wind”! Now it is scarcely 
possible that all this could have taken place, had there blown during 
this time an intolerable storm between Mityléné and Arginuse. 
If the weather was such as to allow of the safe transit of Eteonikus 
and all his fleet from Mityléné to Chios—it was not such as to 
form a legitimate obstacle capable of deterring any generous 
Athenian seamen, still less a responsible officer, from saving his 
comrades exposed on the wrecks near Arginuse. Least of all 
was it such as ought to have hindered the attempt to save them 
—even if such attempt had proved unsuccessful. And here the 
gravity of the sin consists, in having remained inactive while the 
brave men on the wrecks were left to be drowned, All this 
reasoning, too, assumes the fleet to have been already brought 
back to its moorings at Arginusz ; discussing only how much was 
practicable to effect after that moment, and leaving untouched 
the no less important question, why the drowning men were not 
picked up before the fleet went back ? 

I have thought it right to go over these considerations, indis- 
pensable to the fair appreciation of so memorable an event—in 


1 Xenoph. Hellen, i. 6, 37. ’"Eredvixos 
5é, ererdh éxetvor (the signal-boat with 
hews of the pretended victory) xar- 
émheor, €Ove Ta. evayyéALa, Kal Tois OTpaT- 
LwoTaLS TapHyyeltAc SermvoTovetaOat Kai TOLS 
eumopots, TA XpPHumaTa Giwmy évOcwEevous 
€s Ta TAota amomAely és xiov, Hv Sé 7d 
TvVEUUGA OVPLOY, Kal Tas TpPLNpeLS THY 
TaxtoTnv. avrTos dé rd megdv amnyev és 
THY MyPvprnv, To oTpatdmedov eumpHoas. 
Kovwv S¢ xaOcAkvoas tas vais, eel ot 
Te TWohEmLo” amodedpaxcoav, Kat O AVeE- 
Mos evdtaitepos Hv, anavtiocas 
Tots "AOnvaiors non avnyuévois ex TaV 
Apywovoay, éppace ta tepi "Ereovixov. 


One sees by the expression used by 
Xenophén respecting the proceedings 
of Konoén, that he went out of the 
harbour ‘‘as soon as the wind became 
calmer ”—that it blew a strong wind, 
though in a direction favourable to 
carry the fleet of Eteonikus to Chios. 
Konon was under no particular motive 
to go out immediately : he could afford 
to wait until the wind became quite 
calm. The important fact is, that wind 
and weather were perfectly compatible 
with, indeed even favourable to, the 
escape of the Peloponnesian fleet from 
Mityléné to Chios, 
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order that the reader may understand the feelings of the assembly 
and the public of Athens, when the generals stood 


Feelings of 


hea the: before them, rebutting the accusations of Theramenés 
show tie: and recriminating in their turn against him. The 
Satone then assembly had before them the grave and deplorable 
—decision fact, that several hundreds of brave seamen had 
adjourned : 

toafuture been suffered to drown on the wrecks, without the 
assembly. least effort to rescue them. In explanation of 


this fact, they had not only no justification, at once undisputed 
and satisfactory, but not even any straightforward, consistent, 
and uncontradicted statement of facts. There were discrepancies 
among the generals themselves, comparing their official with 
their unofficial, as well as with their present, statements—and 
contradictions between them and Theramenés, each having 
denied the sufficiency of the storm as a vindication for the neglect 
imputed to the other. It was impossible that the assembly could 
be satisfied to acquit the generals, on such a presentation of the 
case ;.nor could they well know how to apportion the blame be- 
tween them and Theramenés. ‘The relatives of the men left to 
perish would be doubtless in a state of violent resentment against 
one or other of the two, perhaps against both. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it could hardly have been the sufficiency of their 
defence—it must have been rather the apparent generosity of 
their conduct towards Theramenés, in formally disavowing all 
charge of neglect against him, though he had advanced a violent 
charge against them—which produced the result that we read in 
Xenophén. The defence of the generals was listened to with 
favour, and seemed likely to prevail with the majority.. Many 
individuals present offered themselves as bail for the generals, in 
order that the latter might be liberated from custody ; but the 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 5—7. era generals were checked or abridged 


b€ ravta ot orparnyot Bpaxéa ExaoTos 
aredoyycaro, ov yap mpovTébn ahicr 
Adyos Kara TOV VomoV. . . 

Tovatra A€yovres ETE LAow Tov by- 
pov. The imperfect tense €rerOov 
must be noticed: ‘‘ they were persuad- 
ing,” or seemed in the way to persuade, the 
people: not ézercay the aorist, which 
would mean that they actually did 
satisfy the people. 

The first words here cited from 
Xenophén do not imply that the 


in their liberty of speaking before 
the public assembly, but merely 
that no judicial trial and defence 
were granted to them. In_ judicial 
defence, the person accused had a 
measured time for defence (by the 
clepsydra or water-clock) allotted 
to him, during which no one could 
interrupt him—a time doubtless 
much longer than any single speaker 
would be permitted to occupy in the 
public assembly. 
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debate had been so much prolonged (we see from hence that 
there must have been a great deal of speaking) that it was now 
dark, so that no vote could be taken, because the show of hands 
was not distinguishable. It was, therefore, resolved that the 
whole decision should be adjourned until another assembly ; but 
that in the meantime the senate should meet to consider what 
would be the proper mode of trying and judging the generals— 
and should submit a proposition to that effect. 

It so chanced that immediately after this first assembly, during 
the interval before the meeting of the senate or the ieee 
holding of the second assembly, the three days of the of the festi- 
solemn annual festival called Apaturia intervened— [2.0% Apa 
early days in the month of October. This was the Senn ct 
characteristic festival of the Ionic race, handed down the Ionic 
from a period anterior to the constitution of Kleis- “°* 
thenés, and to the ten new tribes each containing so many demes 
—and bringing together the citizens in their primitive unions of 
family, gens, phratry, &c., the aggregate of which had originally 
constituted the four Ionic ‘ribes, now superannuated. At the 
Apaturia the family ceremonies were gone through ; marriages 
were enrolled, acts of adoption were promulgated and certified, 
the names of youthful citizens first entered on the gentile and 
phratric roll ; sacrifices were jointly celebrated by these family 
assemblages to Zeus Phratrius, Athéné, and other deities, accom- 
panied with much festivity and enjoyment. A solemnity like 
this, celebrated every year, naturally provoked, in each of these 
little unions, questions of affectionate interest—“ Who are those 
that were with us Jast year, but are not here now? The absent 
—where are they? The deceased—where or how did they die ?” 
Now the crews of the twenty-five Athenian triremes, lost at the 
battle of Arginusz (at least all those among them who were 
freemen) had been members of some one of these family unions, 
and were missed on this occasion. The answer to the above 
inquiry, in their case, would be one alike melancholy and re- 
volting— They fought like brave men and had their full share 
in the victory : their trireme was broken, disabled, and made a 
wreck in the battle : aboard this wreck they were left to perish, 
while their victorious generals and comrades made not the 
smallest effort to preserve them”, To hear this about fathers, 
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brothers, and friends—and to hear it in the midst of a sym- 
pathizing family circle—was well calculated to stir up an agony 
of shame, sorrow, and anger united—an intolerable sentiment, 
which required as a satisfaction, and seemed even to impose as a 
duty, the punishment of those who had left these brave comrades 
to perish. Many of the gentile unions, in spite of the usually 
festive and cheerful character of the Apaturia, were so absorbed 
by this sentiment, that they clothed themselves in black garments 
and shaved their heads in token of mourning, resolving to present 
themselves in this guise at the coming assembly, and to appease 
the manes of their abandoned kinsmen by every possible effort to 





procure retribution on the generals.’ 
Xenophén in his narrative describes this burst of feeling at 


Burst of 
feeling at 
the Apatu. 
ria—misre- 
resented 
y Xeno- 
phon. 


1 Lysias put into one of his orations 
a similar expression respecting the 
feeling at Athens towards thesegenerals 
—Hyovpevor xXpyvac TH THv TeOvedtwv 
apeTn Tap’ éxetvwv Sixnv AaBetyv—Lysias 
cont. Eratosth. s. 37. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i.7,8. ot obv epi 
Tov Onpayevnv mapeokevacay avOpwmous 
MEAGVALMATLA ExOVTAS, Kat év 
XP@ kKekKappmévovs TPWoAAOVS Ev 
TAUTH TH E€0PTH, twa mpos Hv 
exkAyolav jKovev, oS SH Evyyeveis 
OVTEST@V ATOAWASTWY. 

Here I adopt substantially the 
statement of Diodérus, who gives a 
juster and more natural description of 
the proceeding, representing it as a 
spontaneous action of mournful and 
vindictive feeling on the part of the 
kinsmen of the deceased (xiii. 101). 

Other historians of Greece, Dr. 
Thirlwall not excepted (Hist. of 
Greece, ch. xxx. vol. iv. pp. 117—125), 
follow Xenoph6én on this point. They 
treat the intense sentiment against 
the generals at Athens as ‘popular 
prejudices ”—‘‘ excitement produced by 
the artifices of Theramenés” (Dr. 
Thirlwall, pp. 117—124). ‘‘ Theramenés 
(he says) hired a great number of 

ersons to attend the festival, dressed 
in black, and with their heads shaven, 
aS mourning for kinsmen whom they 


the Apaturia as false and factitious, and the men in 
mourning as a number of hired impostors, got up by 
the artifices of Theramenés,? to destroy the generals. 
But the case was one in which no artifice was needed. 
The universal and self-acting stimulants of intense 


had lost in the sea-fight.” 

Yet Dr. Thirlwall speaks of the 
narrative of Xenophén in the most 
unfavourable terms; and certainly in 
terms no worse than it deserves (see 

. 116, the note}—‘‘It looks as if 
Konahen had purposely involved the 
whole affair in obscurtty”. Compare 
also p. 123, where his criticism is 
equally severe. : 

I have little scruple in desertin 
the narrative of Xenophén (of which 
think as meanlyas Dr. Thirlwall), so far 
as to supply (without contradicting any 
of his main allegations) an omission 
which I consider ig ee and pre- 
ponderant. I accept his account of 
what actually passed at the festival of 
the Apaturia, but I deny his statement 
of the manoeuvres of Theramenés as 
the producing cause. : 

Most of the obscurity which sur- 
rounds these proceedings at Athens 
arises from the fact that no notice has 
been taken of the intense and spon- 
taneous emotion which the desertion of 
the men on the wrecks was naturally 
calculated to produce on the public 
mind. It would (in my judgment) have 
been unaccountable if such an effect 
had not been produced, quite apart 
from all instigations of Theramenés. 
The moment that we recognize this 


: 
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human sympathy stand here so prominently marked, that it is 
not simply superfluous, but even misleading, to look behind for 
the gold and machinations of a political instigator. Theramenés 
might do all that he could to turn the public displeasure against 
the generals, and to prevent it from turning against himself: it 
is also certain that he did much to annihilate their defence. He 
may thus have had some influence in directing the sentiment 
against them, but he could have had little or none in creating it. 
Nay, it is not too much to say that no factitious agency of this 
sort could ever have prevailed on the Athenian public to desecrate 
such a festival as the Apaturia by all the insignia of mourning. 
If they did so, it could only have been through some internal 
emotion alike spontaneous and violent, such as the late event was 
well calculated to arouse. 

Moreover, what can be more improbable than the allegation 
that a great number of men were hired to personate the fathers 
or brothers of deceased Athenian citizens, all well known to their 
really surviving kinsmen? What more improbable than the 
story that numbers of men would suffer themselves to be hired, 
not merely to put on black clothes for the day, which might be 
taken off in the evening—but also to shave their heads, thus 
stamping upon themselves an ineffaceable evidence of the fraud, 
until the hair had grown again? ‘That a cunning man, like 
Theramenés, should thus distribute his bribes to a number of 
persons, all presenting naked heads which testified his guilt, 
when there were real kinsmen surviving to prove the fact of 
personation ? That, having done this, he should never be ar- 
raigned or accused for it afterwards,—neither during the prodi- 
gious reaction of feeling which took place after the condemnation 
of the generals, which Xenophon himself so strongly attests, and 
which fell so heavily upon Kallixenus and others—nor by his 
bitter enemy Kritias under the government of the Thirty? Not 
only Theramenés is never mentioned as having been afterwards 


capital fact, the series of transactions 
becomes comparatively perspicuous and 
explicable. 


to bring about the ruin of generals 
odious to them—several of whom were 
connected with Alkibiadés. I confess 


Dr. Thirlwall, as well as Sievers 
(Commentat. de Xenophdntis Hellen. 
pp.25—30),supposes Theramenés to have 
acted in concert with the oligarchical 
party, in making use of this incident 


that I see nothing to countenance 
this idea; but at all events the cause 
here named is only secondary—not 
the grand and dominant fact of the 
moment, 
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accused, but for aught that appears, he preserved his political 
influence and standing, with little, if any, abatement. This is 
one forcible reason, among many others, for disbelieving the 
bribes and the all-pervading machinations which Xenophdén 
represents him as having put forth, in order to procure the con- 
demnation of the generals. His speaking in the first public 
assembly, and his numerous partisans voting in the second, doubt- 
less contributed much to that result—and by his own desire. 
But to ascribe to his bribes and intrigues the violent and over- 
ruling emotion of the Athenian public, is, in my judgment, a 
supposition alike unnatural and preposterous both with regard 
to them and with regard to him. 

When the senate met, after the Apaturia, to discharge the duty 
Pesposition confided to it by the last public assembly, of deter- 
of Kallixe- mining in what manner the generals should be judged, 
eit rie and submitting their opinion for the consideration of 
elie Pea the next assembly, the senator Kallixenus (at the in- 
adoptedand stigation of Theramenés, if Xenophon is to be believed) 
Hee proposed, and the majority of the senate adopted, the 
assembly. following resolution : “The Athenian people, having 
already heard in the previous assembly both the accusation and 
the defence of the generals, shall at once come to a vote on the 
subject by tribes. Tor each tribe two urns shall be placed, and 
the herald of each tribe shall proclaim—aAll citizens who think 
the generals guilty for not having rescued the warriors who had 
conquered in the battle shall drop their pebbles into the foremost 
urn; all who think otherwise into the hindmost. Should the 
generals be pronounced guilty (by the result of the voting), they 


shall be delivered to the Eleven, and punished with death ; their — 


property shall be confiscated, the tenth part being set apart for 
the goddess Athéné.”* One single vote was to embrace the case 
of all the eight generals.” 

The unparalleled burst of mournful and vindictive feeling at 
Enjuatice the festival of the Apaturia, extending by contagion 
resolution, from the relatives of the deceased to many other 
tisieaieale citizens, and the probability thus created that the 


of the coming assembly would sanction the most violent 


customar ‘ 
papper | measures against the generals, probably emboldened 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 8, 9. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 34. 
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Kallixenus to propose, and prompted the senate to for judicial 
adopt, this deplorable resolution. As soon as the Paaphianh Ae 
assembly met, it was read and moved by Kallixenus Kannonus. 
himself, as coming from the senate in discharge of the commission 
imposed upon them by the people. 

It was heard by a large portion of the assembly with well- 
merited indignation. Its enormity consisted in breaking through 
the established constitutional maxims and judicial practices of 
the Athenian democracy. It deprived the accused generals of 
all fair trial, alleging, with a mere faint pretence of truth which 
was little better than utter falsehood, that their defence as well 
as their accusation had been heard in the preceding assembly. 
Now there has been no people, ancient or modern, in whose view 
the formalities of judicial trial were habitually more sacred and 
indispensable than in that of the Athenians—formalities including 
ample notice beforehand to the accused party, with a measured 
and sufficient space of time for him to make his defence before 
the Dikasts ; while those Dikasts were men who had been sworn 
beforehand as a body, yet were selected by lot for each occasion 
as individuals. From all these securities the generals were now 
to be debarred, and submitted, for their lives, honours, and 
fortunes, to a simple vote of the unsworn public assembly, 
without hearing or defence. Nor was this all. One single vote 
was to be taken in condemnation or absolution of the eight 
generals collectively. Now, there was a rule in Attic judicial 
procedure called the psephism of Kannénus (originally adopted, 
we do not know when, on the proposition of a citizen of that 
name, as a psephism or decree for some particular case, but since 
generalized into common practice, and grown into great pre- 
scriptive reverence), which peremptorily forbade any such col- 
lective trial or sentence, and directed that a separate judicial 
vote should in all cases be taken for or against each accused 
party. The psephism of Kannénus, together with all the other 
respected maxims of Athenian criminal justice, was here auda- 
ciously trampled under foot. 


1T cannot concur with the opinion 
expressed by Dr. Thirlwall in Appendix 
III. vol. iv. p. £01 of his History— 
on the subject of the psephism of 
Kannénus. The view which I give 


in the text coincides with that of the 
expositors generally, from whom Dr. 
Thirlwall dissents. 

The psephism of Kannénus was the 
only enactment at Athens which made 
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As soon as the resolution was read in the public assembly, 


Opposition 
taken by 
Euryptole- 
mus on the 
ground of 
constitu- 
tional form 
—Graphé 
Paranomdén. 


it illegal to vote upon the case of two 
accused persons at once. This had 
now grown into a practice in the 
judicial proceedings at Athens; so 
that two or more prisoners, who were 
ostensibly tried under some other 
law, and not under the psephism of 
Kannoénus with its various provisions, 
would yet have the benefit of this its 
particular provision—viz. severance of 
trial. 

In the particular case before us, 
Euryptolemus was thrown back to 
appeal to the psephism itself; which 
the senate, by a proposition unheard of 
at Athens, proposed to contravene. 
The proposition of the senate offended 
against the general law in several 
different ways. It deprived the generals 
of trial before a sworn dikastery; it 
also deprived them of the liberty of 
full defence during a measured time ; 
but further, it prescribed that they 
should all be condemned or absolved 
by one and the same vote, and in 
this last respect it sinned against the 
psephism of Kannénus. Euryptolemus 
in his speech, endeavouring to persuade 
an exasperated assembly to reject the 
proposition of the senate and adopt 
the psephism of Kanndénus as the basis 
of the trial, very prudently dwells 
upon the severe provisions of the 
psephism, and artfully slurs over what 
he principally aims at, the severance 
of the trials, by offering his relative 
Periklés to be tried jirst. The words 
diya éxaoror (sect. 37) appear to me to 
be naturally construed with kara ro 
Kavvavov Wydiopna, as they are by most 
commentators, though Dr. Thirlwall 
dissents from it. Itis certain that this 
was the capital feature of illegality, 
among many, which the proposition 
of the senate presented—I mean the 
judging and condemning all the 
generals by one vote. It was upon 
this point that the amendment of 
Euryptolemus was taken, and that the 
obstinate resistance of Sokratés turned 
ene Apol. 20; Xenoph. Memor. i. 


Euryptolemus, an intimate friend of the generals, 
denounced it as grossly illegal and unconstitutional ; 
presenting a notice of indictment against Kallixenus, 
under the Graphé Paranomén, for having proposed a 
resolution of that tenor. 
supported the notice of indictment, which, according 


Several other citizens 


Further, Dr. Thirlwall in assignin, 
what he believes to have been the rea, 
tenor of the psephism of Kanndénus, 
appears to me to have been misled 
by the Scholiast in his interpretation 
of the much-discussed passage of 
Aristophanés, Ekklesiaz. 1089 :— 


Tovrt 7d mpayua Kara To Kavywvod 
oadhas 

Vijpiopa, Buvety det we SeadeAnupevor, 

Ilas ovv duxwrety audortéepas Suvy coma 5 


Upon which Dr. Thirlwall observes— 
“‘ that the young man is comparing his 
plight to that of a culprit, who, under 
the decree of Cannénus, was placed at 
the bar held by a person on each side. 
In this sense the Greek Scholiast, 
though his words are corrupted, 
clearly understood the passage.” 

I cannot but think that the Scho- 
liast understood the words completely 
went The young man in Aristo- 
phanés does not compare his situation 
with that of the culprit, but with that of 
the dikastery which tried culprits. The 
psephism of Kanndénus directed that 
each defendant should be tried sepa- 
rately; accordingly, if it happened 
that two defendants were presented 
for trial, and were both to be tried 
without a moment’s delay, the dikas- 
tery could only effect this object by 
dividing itself into two halves or por- 
tions, which was perfectly practicable 
(whether often practised or not), as it 
was @ numerous body. By doing this 
(kpivery SvadcAnupevov) it could try both 
the defendants at once, but in no other 
way. 

Now the young man in Aristophanés 
compares himself to the dikastery thus 
circumstanced ; which comparison is 
signified by the pun of Buvety diuadcAnu- 
wévov in place of xpivew diadheAnupévor. 
He is assailed by two obtrusive and 
importunate customers, neither of 
whom will wait until the other has 
been served. Accordingly, he says :— 
**Clearly I ought to be divided into 
two parts, like a dikastery acting 
under the psephism of Kannénus, to 
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to the received practice of Athens, would arrest the further 
progress of the measure until the trial of its proposer had been 
consummated. Nor was there ever any proposition made at 
Athens to which the Graphé Paranomén more closely and 
righteously applied. 

But the numerous partizans of Kallixenus—especially the men 
who stood by in habits of mourning, with shaven 
heads, agitated with sad recollections and thirst of 
vengeance—were in no temper to respect this con- 
stitutional impediment to the discussion of what had 
already been passed by the senate. They loudly 
clamoured that “it was intolerable to see a small knot of citizens 
thus hindering the assembled people from doing what they chose”: 
and one of their number, Lykiskus, even went so far as to 
threaten that those who tendered the indictment against Kal- 
lixenus should be judged by the same vote along with the 
generals, if they would not let the assembly proceed to consider 
and determine on the motion just read, The excited disposition 
of the large party thus congregated, further inflamed by this 
menace of Lykiskus, was wound up to its highest pitch by 
various other speakers; especially by one, who stood forward 
and said: “Athenians, I was myself a wrecked man in the 
battle : I escaped only by getting upon an empty meal-tub ; but 
my comrades, perishing on the wrecks near me, implored me, if 
I should myself be saved, to make known to the Athenian people 
that their generals had abandoned to death warriors who had 
bravely conquered in behalf of their country”. Even in the 
most tranquil state of the public mind, such a communication of 
the last words of these drowning men, reported by an ear-witness, 
would have been heard with emotion; but under the actual 


Excitement 
of the 
assembly— 
constitu- 
tional 
impediment 
overruled. 


deal with this matter ; yet how shall I 
ibe able to serve both at once?” 

This I conceive to be the proper 
explanation of the passage in Aristo- 
‘phanés ; and it affords a striking con- 
firmation of the truth of that which is 
generally received as purport of the 
psephism of Kannénus. The Scholiast 
‘appears to me to have puzzled himself, 
and to have misled every one else. 

1 Xenoph. Hell. i. 7,12. tov dé KadAi- 
Sevov mpocexarécavTo Tapavopna pagKov- 
tes Evyyeypahévar, EvpumroAeuds Te Kat 
drove Tiss» Tod 5& Symov eves Tadra 


émyvouv' rd 5é mAynOos éBda, Servor 
elvat, et wy Tis €aaer TOV SHpOY 
mparretv, dav BPovAynTrat. kal 
émt TovTOLS etmovTos AvKioKoU, Kal TOV- 
Tous TH auth wWydw KpiverOa, rep 
Kal ToVS oOTpatTynyovs, E€av MH aPaae 
TY KAn OLY, énxeOopvBnoe marty O 
OxAOos, Kal nvaykdcOyncay adiévar tas 
kKAnoets. 

All this violence is directed to the 
special object of eer the proposi- 
tion discussed and decided on by the 
assembly, in spite of constitutional 
obstacles. 
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predisposing excitement, it went to the inmost depth of the 
hearers’ souls, and marked the generals as doomed men.!_ Doubt- 
less there were other similar statements, not expressly mentioned 
to us, bringing to view the same fact in other ways, and all 
contributing to aggravate the violence of the publie manifesta- 
tions, which at length reached such a point that Euryptolemus was 
forced to withdraw his notice of indictment against Kallixenus. 
Now, however, a new form of resistance sprung up, still pre- 


The Pry. | venting the proposition from being taken into con- 
topat ithe” sideration by the assembly. Some of the Prytanes, 
uestion— or senators of the presiding tribes—on that occasion 
their oppo- - : : ° 

sition over- the tribe Antiochis—the legal presidents of the 
semTnLe assembly, refused to entertain or put the question ; 
of Sokratés. 


which, being illegal and unconstitutional, not only 
inspired them with aversion, but also rendered them personally 
open to penalties. Kallixenus employed against them the same 
menaces which Lykiskus had uttered against Euryptolemus: he 
threatened, amidst encouraging clamour from many persons in 
the assembly, to include them in the same accusation with the 


generals. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 11. wap7dGe 
S€ Tus es THY exkAnoiav dacKwv, emt Tev- 
Xous aAditwv cwOnvac' emiorédAAey 
avT@ Tovs amodAupévous, €av cw, 
amayyethat TO Syuw, OTe of TrpaTHyot 
ovK aveidovro TovS apiorous Umép THs 
matpioos yevouévous. 

I venture to say that there is no- 
thing in the whole compass of ancient 
oratory more full of genuine pathos 
and more profoundly impressive than 
this simple incident and speech, though 
recounted in the most bald manner by 
an unfriendly and contemptuous advo- 


cate. 

Yet the whole effect of it is lost, 
because the habit is to dismiss 
everything which goes to inculpate the 
generals, and to justify the vehement 
emotion of the Athenian public, as if 
it was mere stage trick and falsehood. 
Dr. Thirlwall goes even beyond Xeno- 
phon when he says (p. 119, vol. iv.)—“A 
man was brought forward, who pretended 
he had been preserved by clinging toa 
meal-barrel, and that his comrades,” 
&c. So Mr. Mitford—‘A man was 
produced,” &c. (p. 347). 

Now rapyAde does not mean “he was 
brought forward”: it is a common 


So intimidated were the Prytanes by the incensed 


word employed to signify one who 
comes forward to speak in the public 
assembly (see Thucyd. ili. 44, and the 
participle wapeA0Hv in numerous places). 

Next, dackwv, while it sometimes 
means pretending, sometimes also means 
simply afirming: Xenophén does not 
guarantee the matter affirmed, but 
neither does he pronounce it to be 
false. He uses dackcwy in various 
cases where he himself agrees with 
the fact affirmed (see Hellen. i. 7, 12; 
Memorab. i. 2, 29 ; Cyroped. viii. 3, 41; 
Plato, Ap. Socr. c. 6, p. 21). 

The people of Athens heard and 
fully believed this deposition ; nor do 
I see any reason why an historian of 
Greece should disbelieve it. There is 
nothing in the assertion of this man 
which is at all improbable; nay, more, 
it is plain that several such incidents 
must have happened. If we take 
tho smallest pains to expand in our 
imaginations the details connected 
with this painfully interesting crisis 
at Athens, we shall see that numerous 
stories of the same affecting character 
must have been in circulation— 
doubtless many false, but many also 
perfectly true. 
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manifestations of the assembly, that all of them, except one, 
relinquished their opposition, and agreed to put the question. 
The single obstinate Prytanis, whose refusal no menace could 
subdue, was a man whose name we read with peculiar interest, 
and in whom an impregnable adherence to law and duty was 
only one among many other titles to reverence. It was the 
philosopher Sokratés ; on this trying occasion, once throughout a 
life of seventy years, discharging a political office, among the 
fifty senators taken by lot from the tribe Antiochis. Sokratés 
could not be induced to withdraw his protest, so that the question 
was ultimately put by the remaining Prytanes without his con- 
currence.’ Itshould be observed that his resistance did not imply 
any opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the generals, but applied 
simply to the illegal and unconstitional proposition now submitted 
for determining their fate—a proposition which he must already 
have opposed once before, in his capacity of member of the senate. 
The constitutional impediments having been thus violently 
overthrown, the question was regularly put by the Prytanes to 
the assembly. At once the clamorous outcry ceased, and those 
who had raised it resumed their behaviour of Athenian citizens— 
patient hearers of speeches and opinions directly opposed to their 
own. Nothing is more deserving of notice than this change of 
demeanour. The champions of the men drowned on the wrecks 
had resolved to employ as much force as was required iterea 
to eliminate those preliminary constitutional objec- temper Of 
. ° . P . 1€ assem- 
tions, in themselves indisputable, which precluded ply when 
the discussion. But so soon as the discussion was ees 
once begun, they were careful not to give to the begun— 
resolution the appearance of being carried by force. cetera 
Euryptolemus, the personal friend of the generals, 
was allowed not only to move an amendment negativ- 
ing the proposition of Kallixenus, but also to develop it in a 


developed 
by Eury- 
long speech, which Xenophén sets before us. 


ptolemus. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7,14, 15; Plato, Prytanes. It can hardly be accounted 


Apol. Socr. c. 20; Xenoph. Memor. i. 
aS isiv.4, 2: 

In the passage of the Memorabilia, 
Xenophén says that Sokratés is 
Kpistatés, or presiding Prytanis for 
that actual day. In the Hellenica, he 
only reckons him as one among the 


certain that he was Epistatés—the 
rather as this same vassage of the 
Memorabilia is inaccurate on another 
punt > it names nine generals as having 
een condemned, instead of eight. 
2 Xen. Hel.i.7,16. wera 6¢ ravra 
(that is, after the cries and threats 
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His speech is one of great skill and judgment in reference to 
eehat the case before him and to the temper of the assembly. 
Euryptole- Beginning with a gentle censure on his friends, the 
add: generals Periklés and Diomedon, for having prevailed 
on their colleagues to abstain from mentioning, in their first 
official letter, the orders given to Theramenés, he represented 
them as now in danger of becoming victims to the base conspiracy 
of the latter, and threw himself upon the justice of the people to 
grant them a fair trial. He besought the people to take full 
time to instruct themselves before they pronounced so solemn 
and irrevocable a sentence—to trust only to their own judgment, 
but at the same time to take security that judgment should be 
pronounced after full information and impartial hearing—and 
thus to escape that bitter and unavailing remorse which would 
otherwise surely follow. He proposed that the generals should 
be tried each separately, according to the psephism of Kannénus 
—with proper notice, and ample time allowed for the defence as 
well as for the accusation ; but that, if found guilty, they should 
suffer the heaviest and most disgraceful penalties—his own relation 
Periklés the first. This was the only way of striking the guilty, 
of saving the innocent, and of preserving Athens from the ingrati- 
tude and impiety of condemning to death, without trial as well 
as contrary to law, generals who had just rendered to her so im- 
portant a service And what could the people be afraid of? Did 
they fear lest the power of trial should slip out of their hands, 
that they were so impatient to leap over all the delays prescribed 
by the law? To the worst of public traitors, Aristarchus, they 
had granted a day with full notice for trial, with all the legal 
means for making his defence ;: and would they now show such 
flagrant contrariety of measure to victorious and faithful officers? 
‘Be not ye (he said) the men to act thus, Athenians. The laws 
are your own work ; it is through them that ye chiefly hold your 
greatness: cherish them, and attempt not any proceeding without 
their sanction.” ? 


above recounted) av aBas EvpumréAcuos the six generals (vi. 7, 2). 

EdeLev UTEp THY OTpaTHYOV Tade, &e. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 29. ft) mers 
1It is this accusation of ‘‘ reckless Y6 ® "AOnvaior, GAN’ EavTav ovras Tous 

hurry” (poméreca) which Pausanias vémous, du’ ods makiota peyeorot ore, 

brings against the Athenians in pudarrovtes, avev TOVTWH mndev TPATTELV 

reference to their behaviour towards meipacde. 
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Euryptolemus then shortly recapitulated the proceedings after 
the battle, with the violence of the storm which had prevented 
approach to the wrecks ; adding, that one of the generals, now in 
peril, had himself been on board a broken ship, and had only 
escaped by a fortunate accident.1 Gaining courage from his own 
harangue, he concluded by reminding the Athenians of the 
brilliancy of the victory, and by telling them that they ought in 
justice to wreath the brows of the conquerors, instead of follow- 
ing those wicked advisers who pressed for their execution.? 

It is no small proof of the force of established habits of public 
discussion, that the men in mourning and with shaven heads, 
who had been a few minutes before in a state of furious excite- 
ment, should patiently hear out a speeeh so effective and so 
conflicting with their strongest sentiments as this of Euryptole- 
mus. Perhaps others may have spoken also; but Xenophén does 
not mention them. It is remarkable that he does not name 
Theramenés as taking any part in this last debate. 

The substantive amendment proposed by Euryptolemus was, 
that the generals should be tried each separately, His amend- 
according to the psephism of Kannénus ; implying Mentis 
notice to be given to each of the day of trial, and full the pro- 
time for each to defend himself. This proposition, as OS iad 
well as that of the senate moved by Kallixenus, was ‘8 carried. 
submitted to the vote of the assembly ; hands being separately 
held up, first for one, next for the other. The Prytanes pro- 
nounced the amendment of Euryptolemus to be carried. But a 
citizen named Meneklés impeached their decision as wrong ot 
invalid, alleging seemingly some informality or trick in putting 
the question, or perhaps erroneous report of the comparative 
show of hands. We must recollect that in this case the Prytanes 
were declared partisans. Feeling that they were doing wrong in 
suffering so illegal a proposition as that of Kallixenus to be put 
at all, and that the adoption of it would be a great public 
mischief, they would hardly scruple to try and defeat it even by 
some unfair manceuvre. But the exception taken by Meneklés 
constrained them to put the question over again, and they were 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 32. rovrwv emi karadvons vews awOeis, Ke. 
Se paptupes of awbévtes amd TOU avTo- 2 This speech is contained in Xenoph, 
“atov, Sv els Tav vueTéepwv otpatynyav Hellen. i. 7, 16—33, 
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then obliged to pronounce that the majority was im favour of the 
proposition of Kallixenus.? 

That proposition was shortly afterwards carried into effect by 
the six disposing the two urns for each tribe, and collecting 
Benerals: are the votes of the citizens individually. The condem- 
and natory vote prevailed, and all the eight generals were 
executed. thus found guilty; whether by a large or a small 
majority, we should have been glad to learn, but are not told. 
The majority was composed mostly of those who acted under a 
feeling of genuine resentment against the generals, but in part 
also of the friends and partisans of Theramenés,’ not inconsider- 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 34. rovrwr 
Sé Staxerpotovoupevwy, TO Mev TmPwWTOV 
éxpivav tv Evpumrodguovs vrosoca- 
Meévov 5& MevekdAéous, kat madcv dtaxerpo- 
TOvias yevouEerys, Expivav THY THS BovAns. 

I cannot think that the explanation 
of this passage given either by Scho- 
mann (De Comitiis Athen. part il. 1, p. 
160 seq.), or by Meier and Schomann 
(Der Attische Prozess, b. ili. p. 295; b. 
iv. p. 696), is satisfactory. The idea of 
Schomann that, in consequence of the 
unconquerable resistance of Sokratés, 
the voting upon this question was post- 
poned until the next day, appears to 
me completely inconsistent with the 
account of Xenophdén, though counte- 
nanced by a passage in the Pseudo- 
Platonic dialogue called Axiochus (c. 
12), altogether loose and _ untrust- 
worthy. It is plain to me that the 
question was put without Sokratés, 
and could be legally put by the re- 
maining Prytanes, in spite of his re- 
sistance. The word vzwpocita must 
doubtless bear a meaning somewhat 
different here to its technical sense 
before the dikastery; and different 
also, I think, to the other sense which 
Meier and Schomann ascribe to it of a 
formal engagement to prefer at some future 
time an indictment or ypagdyn wapave- 
wwrv. It seems tome here to denote 
an objection taken on formal grounds and 
sustained by oath either tendered or 
actually taken to the decision of the 
Prytanes or presidents. These latter 
had to declare on which side the show 
of hands in the assembly preponde- 
rated; but there surely must have 
been some power of calling in question 
their decision if they declared falsely, 
or if they put the question in a treache- 
rous, perplexing, or obscure manner. 
The Athenian assembly did not admit 


of an appeal to a division, like the 
Spartan assembly or like the English 
House of Commons; though there 
were many cases in which the votes at 
Athens were taken by pebbles in an 
urn, and not by show of hands. 

Now it seems to me that Menekiés 
here exercised the privilege of calling 
in question the decision of the Pry- 
tanes, and constraining them to take 
the vote over again. He may have 
alleged that they did not make it 
clearly understood which of the two 
propositions was to be put to the vote 
tirst—that they put the proposition of 
Kallixenus first, without giving due 
notice—or perhaps that they misre- 
ported the numbers. By what fol- 
lowed we see that he had good grounds 
for his objection. 

2Diodér. xiii. 101. In regard to 
these two component elements of the 
majority I doubt not that the state- 
ment of Dioddérus is correct. But he 
represents, quite erroneously, that the 
generals were condemned by the vote 
of the assembly, and led off from the 
assembly to execution. The assembly 
only decreed that the subsequent urn- 
voting should take place, the result of 
which was necessarily uncertain be- 
forehand. Accordingly the speech 
which Diodérus represents Diomedon 
to have made in the assembly, after 
the vote of the assembly had teen 
declared, cannot be true history :— 
“Athenians, I wish that the vote 
which you have just passed may prove 
beneficial to the city. Do you take 
care to fulfil those vows to Zeus Sdétér, 
Apollo, and the venerable goddesses, 
under which we gained our victory, 
since fortune has prevented us from 
fulfilling them ourselves.” It is im- 
possible that Diomedon can have made 
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able in number. The six generals then at Athens—Periklés (son 
of the great statesman of that name by Aspasia), Diomedon, 
Erasinidés, Thrasyllus, Lysias, and Aristokratés—were then 
delivered to the Eleven, and perished by the usual draught of 
hemlock ; their property being confiscated, as the decree of the 
senate prescribed. 

Respecting the condemnation of these unfortunate 
nounced without any of the recognized tutelary 
preliminaries for accused persons, there can be only 
one opinion. It was an act of violent injustice and 
illegality, deeply dishonouring the men who passed it 
and the Athenian character generally. In either case, 
whether the generals were guilty or innocent, such 
censure is deserved ; for judicial precautions are not less essential 
in dealing with the guilty than with the innocent. But it is 
deserved in an aggravated form, when we consider that the men 
against whom such injustice was perpetrated had just come from 
achieving a glorious victory. Against the democratical con- 
stitution of Athens it furnishes no ground for censure—nor 
against the habits and feelings which that constitution tended to 
implant in the individual citizen. Both the one and the other 
strenuously forbade the deed; nor could the Athenians ever have 
so dishonoured themselves, if they had not, under a momentary 
ferocious excitement, risen in insurrection not less against the 
forms of their own democracy than against the most sacred 
restraints of their habitual constitutional morality. 

If we wanted proof of this, the facts of the immediate future 
would abundantly supply it. After a short time had elapsed, 
every man in Athens became heartily ashamed of the deed? A 
vote of the public assembly was passed,? decreeing that those 
who had misguided the people on this occasion ought to be 


men, pro- 


Injustice 

of the 
proceeding 
—violation 
of the de- 
mocratical 
maxims and 
sentiments. 


a speech of this nature, since he was 
not then a condemned man ; and after 
the condemnatory vote, no assembly 
can well have been held, since the 
sentence was peremptory, that the 
generals, if condemned, should be 
handed over te the Eleven. The 
sentiment, however, is one so natural 
for Diomedon to express that he may 
well be imagined to have said some- 
thing of the kind to the presiding 
Archon or to the Eleven, though there 


was no opportunity for saying it to the 
assembled people. 

1[ translate here literally the lan- 

uage of Sokratés in his Defence 

ip Plato, Apol. c. 20)—mapavépws, | @s eV 
T@ VOTEPW XPOVM Tao bucty coke. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7,35. This vote 
of the public assembly was known at 
Athens by the name of Probolé. The 
assembled people discharged on this 
occasion an ante-judicial function, 
something like that of a Grand Jury. 
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brought to judicial trial; that Kallixenus, with four others, 
Earnest re. Should be among the number; and that bail should 
cena be taken for their appearance. This was accordingly 
soon after- done, and the parties were kept under custody of the 
an sureties themselves, who were responsible for their 
SLUR ee appearance on the day of trial. But presently 

’ both foreign misfortunes and internal sedition began 
to press too heavily on Athens to leave any room for other 
thoughts, as we shall see in the next chapter. Kallixenus and 
his accomplices found means to escape before the day of trial 
arrived, and remained in exile until after the dominion of the 
Thirty and the restoration of the democracy. Kallixenus then 
returned under the general amnesty. But the general amnesty 
protected him only against legal pursuit, not against the hostile 
memory of the people. ‘“Detested by all, he died of hunger,” 
says Xenophén 1—a memorable proof how much the condemna- 
tion of these six generals shocked the standing democratical 
sentiment at Athens. 

From what cause did this temporary burst of wrong arise, so 
Causes of foreign to the habitual character of the people? Even 
the Penuiae under the strongest political provocation, and towards 

the most hated traitors (as Euryptolemus himself 
remarked by citing the case of Aristarchus), after the Four 
Hundred as well as after the Thirty, the Athenians never com- 
mitted the like wrong—never deprived an accused party of the 
customary judicial securities. How, then, came they to do it 
here, where the generals condemned were not only not traitors, 
but had just signalized themselves by a victorious combat? No 
Theramenés could have brought about this phenomenon; no 
deep-laid oligarchical plot is, in my judgment, to be called in as 
an explanation.? The true explanation is different, and of serious 
moment to state. Political hatred, intense as it might be, was 
never dissociated, in the mind of a citizen of Athens, from the 
democratical forms of procedure ; but the men, who stood out 
here as actors, had broken loose from the obligations of citizen- 
ship and commonwealth, and surrendered themselves, heart and 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 35. picov- Forchhammer, and some other learned 
EVOS UTO TAVTOV, ALLO ameOavev. men ; but, in my opinion, it is neither 
2 This is the supposition of Sievers, proved nor probable. 
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soul, to the family sympathies and antipathies—feelings, first 
kindled, and justly kindled, by the thought that their friends 
and relatives had been left to perish unheeded on the wrecks ; 
next, inflamed into preternatural and overwhelming violence by 
the festival of the Apaturia, where all the religious traditions 
connected with the ancient family tie, all those associations which 
imposed upon the relatives of a murdered man the duty of pur- 
suing the murderer, were expanded into detail, and worked up 
by their appropriate renovating solemnity. The garb of mourn- 
ing and the shaving of the head—phaenomena unknown at 
Athens either in a political assembly or in a religious festival— 
were symbols of temporary transformation in the internal man. 
He could think of nothing but his drowning relatives, together 
with the generals as having abandoned them to death, and his 
own duty, as survivor, to ensure to them vengeance and satisfac- 
tion for such abandonment. Under this self-justifying impulse, 
the shortest and surest proceeding appeared the best, whatever 
amount of political wrong it might entail ;! nay, in this case it 
appeared the only proceeding really sure, since the interposition 
of the proper judicial delays, coupled with severance of trial on 
successive days according to the psephism of Kannénus, would 
probably have saved the lives of five out of the six generals, if 
not of all the six. When we reflect that such absorbing senti- 
ment was common, at one and the same time, to a large propor- 
tion of the Athenians, we shall see the explanation of that 
misguided vote, both of the Senate and of the Ekklesia, which 
sent the six generals to an illegal ballot, and of the subsequent 
ballot which condemned them. Such is the natural behaviour 
of those who, having for the moment forgotten their sense of 
political commonwealth, become degraded into exclusive family- 
men. The family affections, productive as they are of much 
gentle sympathy and mutual happiness in the interior circle, are 


1If Thucydidés had lived to con- 
tinue his history so far down as to 
include this memorable event, he 
would have found occasion to notice 
76 cuyyeves (kinship) as being not less 
capable of dmpodaciaz0s toAna (un- 
scrupulous daring) than 76 ératpixov 
(faction). In his reflections on the 
Korkyrean disturbances (iii. 82) he is 
led to dwell chiefly on the latter—the 


antipathies of faction, of narrow poli- 
tical brotherhood or conspiracy for the 
attainment and maintenance of power 
—as most powerful in generating evil 
deeds; had he described the proceed- 
ings after the battle of Arginuse, he 
would have seen that the sentiment of 
kinship, looked at on its antipathetic 
or vindictive side, is pregnant with the 
like tendencies. 
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also liable to generate disregard, malice, sometimes even ferocious 
vengeance, towards others. Powerful towards good generally, 
they are not less powerful occasionally towards evil; and require, 
not less than the selfish propensities, constant subordinating 
control from that moral reason which contemplates for its end 
the security and happiness of all. And when a man, either from 
low civilization, has never known this large moral reason—or 
when, from some accidental stimulus, righteous in the origin, 
but wrought up into fanaticism by the conspiring force of 
religious as well as family sympathies, he comes to place his 
pride and virtue in discarding its supremacy—there is scarcely 
any amount of evil or injustice which he may not be led to 
perpetrate, by a blind obedience to the narrow instincts of 
relationship. “Ces péres de famille sont capables de tout,” was 
the satirical remark of Talleyrand upon the gross public jobbing 
so largely practised by those who sought place or promotion for 
their sons. The same words, understood in a far more awful 
sense, and generalized for other cases of relationship, sum up the 
moral of this melancholy proceeding at Athens. 

Lastly, it must never be forgotten that the generals themselves 
Generals— Were also largely responsible in the case. Through 
notinno- the unjustifiable fury of the movement against them, 
Sra ai they perished like innocent men—without trial— 
“anaudite et indefensi, tamquam innocentes, perierunt” ; but it does 
not follow that they were really innocent. I feel persuaded that 
neither with an English, nor French, nor American fleet could 
such events have taken place as those which followed the victory 
of Arginuse. Neither admiral nor seaman, after gaining a victory 
and driving off the enemy, could have endured the thoughts of 
going back to their anchorage, leaving their own disabled wrecks 
unmanageable on the waters, with many living comrades aboard, 
helpless, and depending upon extraneous succour for all their 
chance of escape. That the generals at Arginuse did this stands 
confessed by their own advocate Euryptolemus,! though they 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. J, 29. €wel Tovsmpos MirvAjvyy moAcuious Thy Taxic- 
yap KpaTyoavres TH VavMmaxig ™Y TAstvy = amaytTas" Opacvaros é 
eis THY ¥nv Kat éewmAECUVS a; aupotepa epy yeveobar, av Tas pev avTou 
Atouwedwy ev exédcvev, avaxOévras emt KaTahimwct, Tats dé émt TOUS TroAcjLLOUs 
KEpws aravTas avarperaOar 70. vavdyvo TAéwou Kat dSogavrwv TrovTwv, WC. 

Kat Tous vavayous, "Epaguvidys Se, emt I remarked a few pages before that 
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must have known well the condition of disabled ships after a 
naval combat, and some ships even of the victorious fleet were 
sure to be disabled. If these generals, after their victory, instead 
of sailing back to land, had employed themselves first of all in 
visiting the crippled ships, there would have been ample time to 
perform this duty, and to save all the living men aboard before 
the storm came on. ‘This is the natural inference, even upon 
their own showing; this is what any English, French, or American 
naval commander would have thought it an imperative duty to 
do. What degree of blame is imputable to Theramenés, and how 
far the generals were discharged by shifting the responsibility to 
him, is a peint which we cannot now determine. But the storm, 
which is appealed to as a justification of both, rests upon evidence 
too questionable to serve that purpose, where the neglect of duty 
was so serious, and cost the lives probably of more than 1000 
brave men. At least the Athenian people at home, when they 
heard the criminations and recriminations between the generals 
on one side and Theramenés on the other—each of them in his 
character of accuser implying that the storm was no valid obstacle, 
though each, if pushed for a defence, fell back upon it as a resource 
in case of need—the Athenian people could not but look upon 
the storm more as an afterthought to excuse previous omissions 
than as a terrible reality nullifying all the ardour and resolution 
of men bent on doing their duty. It was in this way that the 
intervention of Theramenés chiefly contributed to the destruc- 
tion of the generals, not by those manceuvres ascribed to him in 
Xenophén: he destroyed all belief in the storm as a real and 
all-covering hindrance. The general impression of the public at 
Athens—in my opinion, a natural and unavoidable impression— 
was that there had been most culpable negligence in regard to 
the wrecks, through which negligence alone the seamen on board 
perished. This negligence dishonours, more or less, the arma- 
ment at Arginusz as well as the generals ; but the generals were 
the persons responsible to the public at home, who felt for the 
fate of the deserted seamen more justly as well as more generously 
than their comrades in the fleet. 


the case of Erasinidés stood in some the fleet should at once go again to 
measure apart from that of the other Mityléné, which would of course have 
enerals. He proposed, according to left the men on the wrecks to their 
this speech of Euryptolemus, that all fate, 
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In spite, therefore, of the guilty proceeding to which a furious 
exaggeration of such sentiment drove the Athenians—in spite of 
the sympathy which this has naturally and justly procured for 
the condemned generals—the verdict of impartial history will 
pronounce that the sentiment itself was well-founded, and that 
the generals deserved censure and disgrace. The Athenian people 
might with justice proclaim to them—“ Whatever be the grandeur 
of your victory, we can neither rejoice in it ourselves, nor allow 
you to reap honour from it, if we find that you have left many 
hundreds of those who helped in gaining it to be drowned on 
board the wrecks, without making any effort to save them, when 
such effort might well have proved successful”. And the con- 
demnation here pronounced, while it served as a painful admoni- 
tion to subsequent Athenian generals, provided at the same time 
an efficacious guarantee for the preservation of combatants on the 
wrecks or swimming for their lives after a naval victory. One 
express case in point may be mentioned. Thirty years afterwards 
(B.c. 376) the Athenian admiral Chabrias defeated, though not 
without considerable loss, the Lacedemonian fleet near Naxos. 
Had he pursued them vigorously, he might have completed his 
victory by destroying all or most of them ; but recollecting what 
had happened after the battle of Arginuse, he abstained from 
pursuit, devoted his attention to the wrecks of his own fleet, 
saved from death those citizens who were yet living, and picked 
up the dead for interment.! 


1 Dioddr. xv. 35. 

Tevomevos d¢ (XaBpias) éxi rod mpote- 
pyHmaros, Kal magas Tas TOY ToAcKiWY 
vavs duyety avaykacas, aréoxeTo TavTe- 
ABs TOV Swwypod, dvayvynobers THs EV 
*“Apy.vovoats vavpaxtas, ev 7 TOUS VLKY- 
cavTas oTpatnyovs o SHmoS GvTL MeyaAns 
evepyecias Oavarw mepréBadev, aitiaca- 
MEVOS OTL TOUS TETEAEUTHKOTAS KATA THV 
vavpaxtav ovK eOaav, evAaByOn hy ToTeE 
THS TEPLOTATEWS OMolas yevouevys KiVdv- 
vevon mabetv mapamAjo.a. d.dmep aroc- 
Tas Tov Swrev, averéyetTo TAY 
TwoALT@Y TOVS SLayvNnXOMEVOUS, 
Kat TOUS wey Ett GovTas Scé- 


gwoe, TOUS S€ TETEACUTHKOTAS 
€Oapev. et dE py mept tavrynv eyeveto 
THv empédccav, padiws av amavTa Tov 
ToAcuimy oToAov drépOerpe. 

Here Diodorus, in alluding to the 
battle of Arginusz, repeats the mis- 
take which he had before made, as if 
the omission there concerned only 
dead bodies and not living men. But 
when he describes what was done by 
Chabrias at Naxos, he puts forward 
the preservation of living citizens, 
not merely as a reality, but as the 
most prominent reality of the pro- 
ceeding, 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSA TO THE RESTORATION 
OF THE DEMOCRACY AT ATHENS, AFTER THE EX- 
PULSION OF THE THIRTY. 


THE victory of Arginusz gave for the time decisive mastery of 


the Asiatic seas to the Athenian fleet, and is even 
said to have so discouraged the Lacedzemonians as to 
induce them to send propositions of peace to Athens. 
But this statement is open to much doubt, and I think 
it most probable that no such propositions were made.1 
Great as the victory was, we look in vain for any 


B.C, 406. 


Alleged 
proposi- 
tions of 
peace from 
Sparta to 
Athens— 
doubtful. 


positive results accruing to Athens. After an unsuccessful attempt 
on Chios, the victorious fleet went to Samos, where it seems to 
have remained until the following year, without any further 


1 The statement rests on the autho- 
rity of Aristotle, as referred to by the 
Scholiast on the last verse of the Ranze 
of Aristophanés. And this, so far as I 
know, is the only authority ; for when 
Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ad 
ann. 406) says that A’schinés (De Fals. 
Legat. p. 38, c. 24) mentions the over- 
tures of peace, I think that no one 
who looks at that passage will be 
inclined to found any inference upon 
it. 

Against it we may observe :— 

1..Xenophén does not mention it. 
This is something, though far from 
being conclusive when standing alone. 

2. Diodérus does not mention it. 

3. The terms alleged to have been 
proposed by the Lacedzemonians are 
exactly the same as those said to have 
been proposed by them after the death 
of Mindarus at Kyzikus, viz. :-— 

To evacuate Dekeleia, and each 
party to stand as they were, Not only 


the terms are the same, but also the 
person who stood prominent in opposi- 
tion is in both cases the same—Kleo- 
phon. The overtures after Arginuss 
are in fact a second edition of those 
after the battle of Kyzikus. 

Now, the supposition that on two 
several occasions the Lacedzemonians 
made propositions of peace, and that 
both are left unnoticed by Xenophon, 
appears to me highly improbable. In 
reference to the propositions after the 
battle of Kyzikus, the testimony of 
Dioddrus outweighed, in my judgment, 
the silence of Xenophén; but here Dio- 
dérus is silent also. 

In addition to this, the exact same- 
ness of the two alleged events makes 
me think that the second is only a 
duplication of the first, and that the 
Scholiast, in citing from Aristotle, mis- 
took the battle of Arginusz for that of 
Kyzikus, which latter was by far the 
more decisive of the two. 
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movements than were necessary ror the purpose of procuring 
money. 

Meanwhile Eteonikus, who collected the remains of the defeated 
Eteonikus Peloponnesian fleet at Chios, being left unsupplied 


at Chios— —_ with money by Cyrus, found himself much straitened, 
of his and was compelled to leave the seamen unpaid. Dur- 
seamen— 


conspiracy ing the later summer and autumn, these men main- 
suppressed. tained themselves by labouring for hire on the Chian 
lands ; but when winter came, this resource ceased, so that they 
found themselves unable to procure even clothes or shoes. In 
such forlorn condition, many of them entered into a conspiracy 
to assail and plunder the town of Chios: a day was named for 
the enterprise, and 1f was agreed that the conspirators should 
know each other by wearing a straw or reed. Informed of the 
design, Eteonikus was at the same time intimidated by the num- 
ber of these straw-bearers : he saw that if he dealt with the con- 
spirators openly and ostensibly, they might perhaps rush to 
arms and succeed in plundering the town: at any rate a conflict 
would arise in which many of the allies would be slain, which 
would produce the worst effect upon all future operations. 
Accordingly, resorting to stratagem, he took with him a guard of 
fifteen men armed with daggers, and marched through the town 
of Chios. Meeting presently one of these straw-bearers—a man 
with a complaint in his eyes, coming out of a surgeon’s house— 
he directed his guards to put the man to death on the spot. A 
crowd gathered round, with astonishment as well as sympathy, 
and inquired on what ground the man was put to death; upon 
which Eteonikus ordered his guards to reply, that it was because 
he wore a straw. The news being diffused, the remaining persons 
who wore straws became so alarmed as to throw their straws 
away.? 

Eteonikus availed himself of such panic to demand money 
from the Chians, as a condition of carrying away his starving 
and perilous armament. Having obtained from them a month’s 
pay, he immediately put the troops on ship-board, taking pains 
to encourage them and make them fancy that he was unacquainted 
with the recent conspiracy. 

The Chians and the other allies of Sparta presently assembled 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 1—4. 
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at Ephesus to consult, and resolved, in coniunction with Cyrus, 


to despatch envoys to the Ephors, requesting that Solicits, 

Lysander might be sent out a second time as admiral. Coes 
It was not the habit of Sparta ever to send out the foe 
same man a3 admiral a second time, after his year Tgeandse 
of service. Nevertheless the Ephors complied with eno 
the request substantially ; sending out Arakus as again. 


admiral, but Lysander along with him under the title of secre- 


tary, invested with all the real powers of command. 


Lysander, having reached Ephesus about: the beginning of 


B.C. 405, immediately applied himself with vigour to 
renovate both Lacedemonian power and his own 
influence. The partisans in the various allied cities, 
whose favour he had assiduously cultivated during 
his last year’s command—the clubs and factious com- 
binations which he had organized and stimulated into 


B.C. 405. 


Arrival of 
Lysander 
at Ephesus 
—zeal of 
his parti- 
sans—- 
Cyrus. 


@ partnership of mutual ambition—all hailed his return with 
etultation. Discountenanced and kept down by the generous 
patriotism of his predecessor Kallikratidas, they now sprang into 
renewed activity, and became zealous in aiding Lysander to refit 
and augment his fleet. Nor was Cyrus less hearty in his pre- 
ference than before. On arriving at Ephesus, Lysander went 
speedily to visit him at Sardis, and solicited a renewal of the 
pecuniary aid. The young prince said in reply that all the funds 
which he had received from Susa had already been expended, 
with much more besides ; in testimony of which he exhibited a 
specification of the sums furnished to each Peloponnesian officer. 
Nevertheless such was his partiality for Lysander, that he coua- 
plied even with the additional demand now made, so as to send 
him away satisfied. The latter was thus enabled to return to 
Ephesus in a state for restoring the effective condition of his fleet. 
He made good at once all the arrears of pay due to the seamen— 
constituted new trierarchs—summoned Hieonikus with the fleet 
from Chios, together with all the other scattered squadron—and 
directed that fresh triremes should be immediately put on the 
stocks at Antandrus.! 

fn none of the Asiatic towns was the effect of Lysander’s 
second advent fels more violently than at Milétus. He had 

1 Xenopk. Hellen. ii. 1, 10--12, 
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there a powerful faction or association of friends, who had done 
See their best to hamper and annoy Kallikratidas on 
volution at his first arrival, but had been put to silence, and even 
thewusi.” forced to make a show of zeal, by the straight- 
sans of forward resolution of that noble-minded admiral. 
ee Eager to reimburse themselves for this humiliation, 
they now formed a conspiracy, with the privity and concurrence 
of Lysander, to seize the government for themselves. They 
determined (if Plutarch and Diodérus are to be credited) to put 
down the existing democracy, and establish an oligarchy in its 
place. But we cannot believe that there could have existed a 
democracy at Milétus, which had now been for five years in de- 
pendence upon Sparta and the Persians jointly. We must rather 
understand the movement as a conflict between two oligarchical 
parties; the friends of Lysander being more thoroughly self- 
seeking and anti-popular than their opponents—and perhaps 
even crying them down, by comparison, as a democracy. Liy- 
sander lent himself to the scheme—fanned the ambition of the 
conspirators, who were at one time disposed to a compromise— 
and even betrayed the government into a false security, by pro- 
mises of support which he never intended to fulfil. At the 
festival of the Dionysia, the conspirators, rising in arms, seized 
forty of their chief opponents in their houses, and three hundred 
more in the market-place ; while the government—confiding in 
the promises of Lysander, who affected to reprove, but secretly 
continued instigating, the insurgents—made but a faint resist- 
ance. The three hundred and forty leaders thus seized, probably 
men who had gone heartily along with Kallikratidas, were all 
put to death ; and a still larger number of citizens, not less than 
1000, fled into exile. Milétus thus passed completely into the 
hands of the friends and partisans of Lysander.} 

It would appear that factious movements in other towns, less 
Cyrus goes revolting in respect of bloodshed and perfidy, yet still 
ee his of similar character to that of Milétus, marked the 
father—__ reappearance of Lysander in Asia ; placing the towns 
core oe more and more in the hands of his partisans. While 
iysander. thus acquiring greater ascendency among the allies, 
Lysander received a summons from Cyrus to visit him at Sardis. 


1 Diod6r. xiii. 104 ; Plutarch, Lysand., c. 8. 
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The young prince had just been sent for to come and visit his 
father Darius, who was both old and dangerously ill in Media. 
About to depart for this purpose, he carried his confidence in 
Lysander so far as to delegate to him the management of his 
satrapy and his entire revenues. Besides his admiration for the 
superior energy and capacity of the Greek character, with which 
he had only recently contracted acquaintance—and besides his 
esteem for the personal disinterestedness of Lysander, attested as 
it had been by the conduct of the latter in the first visit and 
banquet at Sardis—Cyrus was probably induced to this step by 
the fear of raising up to himself a rival, if he trusted the like 
power to any Persian grandee. At the same time that he handed 
over all his tributes and his reserved funds to Lysander, he 
assured him of his steady friendship both towards himself and 
towards the Lacedemonians ; and concluded by entreating that 
he would by no means engage in any general action with the 
Athenians, unless at great advantage in point of numbers, The 
defeat of Arginuse having strengthened his preference for this 
dilatory policy, he promised that not only the Persian treasures, 
but also the Pheenician fleet, should be brought into active 
employment for the purpose of crushing Athens.? 

Thus armed with an unprecedented command of Persian 
treasure, and seconded by ascendant factions in all 
the allied cities, Lysander was more powerful than : 
any Lacedzemonian commander had ever been since cae 
the commencement of the war. Having his fleet Se ee 
well-paid, he could keep it united and direct it the battleof 
whither he chose, without the necessity of dispersing Ona 
if in roving squadrons for the purpose of levying tions of 

: : 5 Lysander. 

money. Itis probably from a corresponding necessity 

that we are to explain the inaction of the Athenian fleet at Samos; 
for we hear of no serious operations undertaken by it during the 
whole year following the victory of Arginuse, although under 
the command of an able and energetic man, Konén—together 
with Philoklés and Adeimantus ; to whom were added, during 
the spring of 405 B.c., three generals, Tydeus, Menander, and 
Kephisodotus. It appears that Theramenés also was put up and 
elected one of the generals, but rejected when submitted to the 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 14; Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 9. 
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confirmatory examination called the Dokimasy.! The fleet com- 
prised 180 triremes, rather a greater number than that of 
Lysander ; to whom they in vain offered battle near his station 
at Ephesus. Finding him not disposed to a general action, they 
seem to have dispersed to plunder Chios and various portions of 
the Asiatic coast; while Lysander, keeping his fleet together, first 
sailed southward from Ephesus—stormed and plundered a semi- 
Hellenic town in the Kerameikan Gulf, named Kedreie, which 
was in alliance with Athens—and thence proceeded to Rhodes.? 
He was even bold enough to make an excursion across the Aigean 
to the coast of gina and Attica, where he had an interview with 
Agis, who came from Dekeleia to the sea-coast.2 The Athenians 
were preparing to follow him thither when they learnt that he 
had recrossed the Aigean, and he soon afterwards appeared with 
all his fleet at the Hellespont, which important pass they had left 
unguarded. Lysander went straight to Abydos, still the great 
Peloponnesian station in the strait, occupied by Thorax as 
harmost with a land force; and immediately proceeded to attack, 
both by sea and land, the neighbouring town of Lampsakus, 
which was taken by storm. It was wealthy in every way, and 
abundantly stocked with bread and wine, so that the soldiers 
obtained a large booty ; but Lysander left the free inhabitants 
untouched.4 
The Athenian fleet seems to have been employed in plundering 
Both fleets Chios when it received news that the Lacedemonian 
abt vet commander was at the Hellespont engaged in the 
* siege of Lampsakus. Either from the want of money, 
or from other causes which we do not understand, Kondén and his 
colleagues were partly inactive, partly behindhand with Lysander, 
throughout all this summer. They now followed him to the 
Hellespont, sailing out on the sea-side of Chios and Lesbos, away 
from the Asiatic coast, which was all unfriendly to them. They 
reached Eleus, at the southern extremity of the Chersonese, with 
their powerful fleet of 180 triremes, just in time to hear, while at 


elise Orat. xiii. cont. Agorat. gina is not noticed by Xenophén, 


sect. 13. but it appears both in Diodérus and — 
3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 15, 16. tend ee xiii, 104; Plutarch, 


8 This flying visit of Lysander across 4 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 18, 19; Dio- 
She Zgean to the coasts of Atticaand dor. xiii. 104; Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 9. 
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their morning meal, that Lysander was already master of 
Lampsakus ; upon which they immediately proceeded up the 
strait to Sestos, and from thence, after stopping only to collect a 
few provisions, still farther up, to a place called Aigospotami.! 

AXgospotami, or Goat’s River—a name of fatal sound to all 
subsequent Athenians—was a place which had nothing Athenian 
to recommend it except that it was directly opposite Pye 
to Lampsakus, separated by a breadth of strait about Potami. 
one mile and three-quarters. It was an open beach, without 
harbour, without good anchorage, without either houses or 
inhabitants or supplies; so that everything necessary for this 
large army had to be fetched from Sestos, about one mile and 
three-quarters distant even by land, and yet more distant by sea, 
since it was necessary to round a headland. Such a station was 
highly inconvenient and dangerous to an ancient naval armament, 
without any organized commissariat ; for the seamen, being com- 
pelled to go to a distance from their ships in order to get their 
meals, were not easily reassembled. Yet this was the station 
chosen by the Athenian generals, with the full design of com- 
pelling Lysander to fight a battle. But the Lacedemonian 
admiral, who was at Lampsakus in a harbour, with a well- 
furnished town in his rear and a land force to co-operate, had no 
intention of accepting the challenge of his enemies at the moment 
which suited their convenience. When the Athenians sailed 
across the strait the next morning, they found all his ships fully 
manned,—the men having already taken their morning meal,— 
and ranged in perfect order of battle, with the land force disposed 
ashore to lend assistance, but with strict orders to await attack 
and not to move forward. Not daring to attack him in sucha 
position, yet unable to draw him out by manceuvring all the day, 
the Athenians were at length obliged to go back to gospotami. 
But Lysander directed a few swift sailing vessels to follow them, 
nor would he suffer his own men to disembark until he thus 
ascertained that their seamen had actually dispersed ashore.? 

For four successive days this same scene was repeated; the 
Athenians becoming each day more confident in their own superior 
strength, and more full of contempt for the apparent cowardice 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 20, 21. 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 22—24 ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 40; Diodér. xiii. 105. 
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of the enemy. It was in vain that Alkibiadés—who from his 
own private forts in the Chersonese witnessed what 


Battle of : - 
Aigos-_ was passing—rode up to the station and remonstrated 
see sf with the generals on the exposed condition of the 


and capture 
of the entire 
Athenian 
fieet. 


fleet on this open shore; urgently advising them to 
move round to Sestos, where they would be both close 
to their own supplies and safe from attack, as Lysander 
was at Lampsakus, and from whence they could go forth to fight 
whenever they chose. But the Athenian generals, especially 
Tydeusand Menander, disregarded his advice, and even dismissed 
him with the insulting taunt that they were now in command, 
not he.1 Continuing thus in their exposed position, the Athenian 
seamen on each successive day became more and more careless of 
their enemy, and rash in dispersing the moment they returned 
back to their own shore. At length, on the fifth day, Lysander 
ordered the scout ships, which he sent forth to watch the 
Athenians on their return, to hoist a bright shield as a signal, as 
soon as they should see the ships at their anchorage and the crews 
ashore in quest of their meal. ‘The moment he beheld this 
welcome signal he gave orders to his entire fleet to row across as 
swiftly as possible from Lampsakus to Aigospotami, while Thorax 
marched along the strand with the land force in case of need, 
Nothing could be more complete or decisive than the surprise of 
the Athenian fleet. All the triremes were caught at their 
moorings ashore, some entirely deserted, others with one, or at 
most two, of the three tiers of rowers which formed their 
complement. Out of all the total of 180, only twelve were found 
in tolerable order and preparation ;? the trireme of Kondn him- 
self, together with a squadron of seven under his immediate 
orders, and the consecrated ship called Paralus, always manned 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 25; Plutarch, 
Lysand. c. 10; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 36. 

Diodérus (xiii. 105) and Cornelius 
Nepos (Alcib. c. 8) represent Alki- 
biadés as wishing to be re-admitted to 
a share in the command of the fleet, 
and as promising, if that were granted, 
that he would assemble a body of 
Thracians, attack Lysander by land, 
and compel him to fight a battle or 
retire. Plutarch (Alkib. c. 37) alludes 
also to promises of this sort held out 
by Alkibiadés. 


Yet itis not likely that Alkibiadés 
should have talked of anything so 
obviously impossible. How could he 
bring a Thracian land force to attack 
Lysander who was on the opposite side 
of the Hellespont? How could he 
carry a land force across in the face of 
Lysander’s fleet ? 

The representation of Xenophén 
(followed in my text) is clear and 
intelligible. Pe 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 29; Lysias, 
Orat, xxi. (AoA. Awpod.), 8. 12. 
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by picked Athenian seamen, being among them. It was in vain 
that Konén, on seeing the fleet of Lysander approaching, em- 
ployed his utmost efforts to get his fleet manned and in some 
condition for resistance. The attempt was desperate, and the 
utmost which he could do was to escape himself with the small 
squadron of twelve, including the Paralus. All the remaining 
triremes, nearly 170 in number, were captured by Lysander on 
the shore, defenceless, and seemingly without the least attempt 
on the part of any one to resist. He landed and made prisoners 
most of the crews ashore, though some of them fled and found 
shelter in the neighbouring forts. This prodigious and un- 
paralleled victory was obtained, not merely without the loss of a 
single ship, but almost without that of a single man. 

Of the number of prisoners taken by Lysander—which must 
have been very great, since the total crews of 180 capture 
triremes were not less than 36,000 men 2—we hear ras L 
only of 3000 or 4000 native Athenians, though this com- 
number cannot represent all the native Athenians in eee 
the fleet. The Athenian generals Philoklés and Kon0n. 
Adeimantus were certainly taken, and seemingly all except 
Konén. Some of the defeated armament took refuge in Sestos, 
which, however, surrendered with little resistance to the victor. 
He admitted them to capitulation, on condition of their going 
back immediately to Athens, and nowhere else; for he was 
desirous to multiply as much as possible the numbers assembled 
in that city, knowing well that it would be the sooner starved 
out. Kondén too was well aware that to go back to Athens, after 
the ruin of the entire fleet, was to become one of the certain 
prisoners in a doomed city, and to meet, besides, the indignation 
of his fellow-citizens, so well deserved by the generals collec- 
tively. Accordingly he resolved to take shelter with Evagoras, 
prince of Salamis, in the island of Cyprus, sending the Paralus 
with some others of the twelve fugitive triremes to make known 
the fatal news at Athens. But before he went thither, he crossed 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 28; Plu- worthy than that of Xenophon. 
tarchy Lysand. c. 11; Plutarch, Alki- 2Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 28. ras 8 


biad. c. 36; Cornel. Nepos, Lysand. c. eon ad:)) Aveayopoerene 


: m. i. 45, 2. easlen Te Need ; 4 F 
obras (xiii. 106) gives a different 72S. 7H yi: Tovs 5& mAciorous dvdpas ev 
representation of this important mili- ee va guy cAefev of 58 cat Epuyor eis 
tary operation, far less clear and trust- *°'X”°P'% 
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the strait—with singular daring under the circumstances—to 
Cape Abarnis, in the territory of Lampsakus, where the great 
sails of Lysander’s triremes (always taken out when a trireme 
was made ready for fighting) lay seemingly unguarded. These 
sails he took away, so as to lessen the enemy’s powers of pursuit, 
and then made the best of his way to Cyprus.’ 

On the very day of the victory, Lysander sent off the Milesian 


j lnina 
sitenton privateer Theopompus to proclaim it at Sparta, who, 


of the by a wonderful speed of rowing, arrived there and 
ec made it known on the third day after starting. The 
ane Be captured ships were towed off, and the prisoners 


carried across, to Lampsakus, where a general assembly 
of the victorious allies was convened, to determine in what 
manner the prisoners should be treated. In this assembly the 
most bitter inculpations were put forth against the Athenians 
as to the manner in which they had recently dealt with their 
captives. The Athenian general Philoklés, having captured a 
Corinthian and an Andrian trireme, had put the crews to death 
by hurling them headlong from a precipice. It was not difficult, 
in Grecian warfare, for each of the belligerents to cite precedents 
of cruelty against the other. In this debate some speakers 
affirmed that the Athenians had deliberated what they should 
do with their prisoners, in case they had been victorious at 
AKgospotami; and that they had determined—chiefly on the 
motion of Philoklés, but in spite of the opposition of Adeimantus 
—that they would cut off the right hands of all who were 
captured. Whatever opinion Philoklés may have expressed 
personally, it is highly improbable that any such determination 
was ever taken by the Athenians? In this assembly of the 
allies, however, besides all that could be said against Athens 
with truth, doubtless the most extravagant falsehoods found 
ready credence. All the Athenian prisoners captured at Agos- 
potami, 3000 or 4000 in number, were massacred forthwith— 
Philoklés himself at their head.® The latter, taunted by 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 29; Diodér. Offic. iii. 11. It is there the right 
xiii. 106; the latter is discordant, how- thumb which is to be cut off; and the 


ever, on many points. determination is alleged to have been 
2Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 81. This taken in reference to the Aginetans. 
story is given with variations in Plu- 3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 82; Pausan. 


tarch, Lysand. c. 9, and by Cicero de ix. 32,6; Plutarch, Lysand. ¢, 13. 
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Lysander with his cruel execution of the Corinthian and Andrian 
crews, disdained to return any answer, but placed himself in 
conspicuous vestments at the head of the prisoners led out to 
execution. If we may believe Pausanias, even the bodies of the 
prisoners were left unburied. 

Never was a victory more complete in itself, more over- 
whelming in its consequences, or more thoroughly The | 
disgraceful to the defeated generals, taken collectively, Aeseaeee 
than that of Agospotami. Whether it was in reality pared to 

ave been 
very glorious to Lysander is doubtful ; for the general betrayed 
belief afterwards—not merely at Athens, but seem- Pyits 
ingly in other parts of Greece also—held that the manders. 
Athenian fleet had been sold to perdition by the treason of some 
of its own commanders. Of such a suspicion both Konén and 
Philoklés stand clear. Adeimantus was named as the chief 
traitor, and Tydeus along with him.! Kondén even preferred an 
accusation against Adeimantus to this effect,? probably by letter 
written home from Cyprus, and perhaps by some formal declara- 
tion made several years afterwards, when he returned to Athens 
as victor from the battle of Knidus. The truth of the charge 
vannot be positively demonstrated, but all the circumstances of 
the battle tend to render it probable, as well as the fact that 
Konén alone among all the generals was found in a decent state 
of preparation. Indeed, we may add that the utter impotence 
and inertness of the numerous Athenian fleet during the whole 
summer of 405 B.c. conspire to suggest a similar explanation. 
Nor could Lysander, master as he was of all the treasures of 
Cyrus, apply any portion of them more efficaciously than in 
corrupting one or more of the six Athenian generals, so as to 
nullify all the energy and ability of Konén, 

The great defeat of AXgospotami took place about September, 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 32; Lysias corruption of the generals, as 


cont. Alkib. A. s. 38; Pausan. iv. 17, 
2; x. 9,5; Isokratés ad Philipp. Or. v. 
sect. 70. ’Lysias, in his Adyos *Emza- 
dcos (s. 58), speaks of the treason, yet 
not as a matter of certainty. We can- 
not make out distinctly how many of 
the Athenian generals were captured 
at Aigospotami. 
Cornelius Nepos (Lysand. c. 1; 

Alcib. c. 8) notices only the disorder 
of the Athenian armament, not the 


having caused the defeat. Nor does 
he notice the corruption (xiii. 
105 

Both these authors seem to have 
copied from Theopompus in describing 
the battle of Mgospotami. His de- 
scription differs on many points from 
that of Xenophén (Theopomp. Fragm. 
8, ed. Didot). 

a de Fals. Legat. p. 401, 
c. 57. 
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405 B.c. It was made known at Peireus by the Paralus, 
B.C. 405, which arrived there during the night, coming straight 
Sept. from the Hellespont. Such a moment of distress and 


Distressand agony had never been experienced at Athens. The 
agony a 


acheus terrible disaster in Sicily had become known to the 
Vien the people by degrees, without any authorized reporter ; 
Aigos- but here was the official messenger, fresh from the 


tami . ‘ 
vadeknown scene, leaving no room to question the magnitude of 


there. the disaster or the irreparable ruin impending over 
the city. The wailing and cries of woe, first beginning in 
Peirzeus, were transmitted by the guards stationed on the Long 
Walls up the city. “On that night (says Xenophén) not a man 
slept ; not merely from sorrow for the past calamity, but from 
terror for the future fate with which they themselves were now 
menaced, a retribution for what they had themselves inflicted on 
the Aiginetans, Melians, Skionzans, and others.” After this 
night of misery, they met in public assembly on the following 
day, resolving to make the best preparations they could for a 
siege, to put the walls in full state of defence, and to block up 
two out of the three ports.! For Athens thus to renounce her 
maritime action, the pride and glory of the city ever since the 
battle of Salamis, and to confine herself to a defensive attitude 
within her own wall, was a humiliation which left nothing worse 
to be endured except actual famine and surrender. 

Lysander was in no hurry to pass from the Hellespont to 
+ Athens. He knew that no further corn-ships from 

roceed- . : 
ings of the Euxine, and few supplies from other quarters, 
Lysander. could now reach Athens ; and that the power of the 
city to hold out against blockade must necessarily be very 
limited ; the more limited the greater the numbers accumulated 
within 1t. Accordingly, he permitted the Athenian garrisons 
which capitulated to go only to Athens, and nowhere else.? His 
first measure was to make himself master of Chalkédon and 
Byzantium, where he placed the Lacedemonian Sthenelaus as 
harmost with a garrison. Next he passed to Lesbos, where he 
made similar arrangements at Mityléné and other cities. In 
them, as well as in the other cities which now came under his 


1Xenoph Hellen. ii. 2, 3; Dioddér. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 2; Plutarch, 
xiii. 107. Lysand. ¢. 13. 
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power, he constituted an oligarchy of ten native citizens, chosen 
from among his most daring and unscrupulous partisans, and 
called a Dekarchy, or Dekadarchy, to govern in conjunction with 
the Lacedzemonian harmost. Eteonikus was sent to the Thracian 
cities which had been in dependence on Athens to introduce 
similar changes. In Thasus, however, this change was stained 
by much bloodshed : there was a numerous philo-Athenian party 
whom Lysander caused to be allured out of their place of con- 
cealment into the temple of Heraklés, under the false assurance 
of an amnesty ; when assembled under this pledge, they were all 
put to death. Sanguinary proceedings of the like character, 
many in the presence of Lysander himself, together with large 
expulsions of citizens obnoxious to his new dekarchies, signalized 
everywhere the substitution of Spartan for Athenian ascendency.’ 
But nowhere, except at Samos, did the citizens or the philo- 
Athenian party in the cities continue any open hostility, or 
resist by force Lysander’s entrance and his revolutionary changes. 
At Samos they still held out: the people had too much dread of 
that oligarchy, whom they had expelled in the insurrection of 
412 B.c., to yield without a further struggle.? With this single 
reserve, every city in alliance or dependence upon Athens sub- 
mitted without resistance both to the supremacy and the sub- 
versive measures of the Lacedzemonian admiral. 


1Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 2; his friends at Thébes. Itis true that 


Polyzen. i. 45, 4. It would appear that 
this is the same incident which Plu- 
tarch (Lysand. c. 19) recounts as if the 
Milesians, not the Thasians, were the 
parties suffering. It cannot well be 
the Milesians, however, if we compare 
chap. 8 of Plutarch’s Life of Lysander. 

2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. oAdAais 
Tapayivouevos avTos ohayats Kal TUVEK- 
BaddAwy Tors TOV Hidrwy ExOpovs, Ke. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2,6. cvdis de 
Kal ) GAAn ‘EAAds adetotyker "Abnvaiwr, 
mAHV Zapiwy* odror dé, opayds TOV yru- 
pimwy TojcavTes, KATELXOV THY TOALY. 

I interpret the words cdayas tev 
yvwpiiwv momoavtes to refer to the 
violent revolution at Samos, described 
in Thucyd. viii. 21, whereby the oli- 
garchy were dispossessed and a demo- 
cratical government established. The 
word odayds is used by Xenophén 
(Hellen. v. 4, 14) in a subsequent 
passage to describe the conspiracy and 
revolution effected by Pelopidas and 


we might rather have expected the 
preterite participle memoinkdres than 
the aorist roujcavtes. But this em- 
ployment of the aorist participle in a 
preterite sense is not uncommon with 
Xenophon: see xarnyopyjoas, Sdgas—t. 
1, 31; yevouevous—i. 7, 11; ii. 2, 20. 

It appears to me highly improbable 
that the Samians should have chosen 
this occasion to make a fresh massacre 
of their oligarchical citizens, as Mr. 
Mitford represents. The democra- 
tical Samians must have been now 
humbled and intimidated, seeing their 
subjugation approaching, and only 
determined to hold out by finding 
themselves already so deeply compro- 
mised through the former revolution. 
Nor would Lysander have spared them 
personally afterwards, as we shall find 
that he did when he had them sub- 
stantially in his power (ii. 3, 6), if they 
had now committed any fresh political 
massacre. 
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The Athenian empire was thus annihilated, and Athens left 
altogether alone. What was hardly less painful—all 


Miserable ct 

condition her Kleruchs or out-citizens whom she had formerly 
qi the in Planted in Algina, Mélos, and elsewhere throughout 
ae the islands, as well as in the Chersonese, were now 
friendsof | deprived of their properties and driven home.t The 
ee leading philo-Athenians, too, at Thasus, Byzantium, 
allied de- and other dependent cities,? were forced to abandon 
pendencies— : 5 ‘ A > 

Sufierings their homes in the like state of destitution, and to 
in ens. 


seek shelter at Athens. Everything thus contributed 
to aggravate the impoverishment and the manifold suffering, 
physical as well as moral, within her walls. Notwithstanding 
the pressure of present calamity, however, and yet worse pro- 
spects for the future, the Athenians prepared as best they could 
for an honourable resistance. 

It was one of their first measures to provide for the restoration 
of harmony, and to interest all in the defence of the 
prop city, by removing every sort of disability under which 
atro- . sus eye : . 
Kleidés, and individual citizens might now be suffering. Accord- 
adopted. = ingly Patrokleidés—having first obtained special per- 
mission from the people, without which it would have been 
unconstitutional to make any proposition for abrogating sentences 
judicially passed, or releasing debtors regularly inscribed in the 
public registers—submitted a decree such as had never been 
mooted since the period when Athens was in a condition equally 
desperate, during the advancing march of Xerxés. All debtors ~ 
to the state, either recent or of long standing—all official persons—_ 
now under investigation by the Logiste or about to be brought 
before the dikastery on the usual accountability after office—all 
persons who were liquidating by instalment debts due to the ~ 
public, or had given bail for sums thus owing—all persons who 
had been condemned either to total disfranchisement, or to some 
specific disqualification or disability—nay, even all those who, 


Amnesty 
properes 


i! 


1 Xenoph. Memorab. ii 8, 1; ii. 10, 
4; Xenoph Sympos. iv. 31. Compare 
Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 24, p. 
491. 

A great number of new proprietors 
acquired land in the Chersonese 
through the lLacedemonian sway, 
doubtless in place of these dispossessed 
Athenians ; perhaps by purchase at a 


low price, but most probably by appro- 
priation without purchase (Xenoph. 
Hellen. iv. 8, 5). 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 1; Demos- 
then. cont. Leptin. c. 14, p. 474. 
Ekphantus and the other Thasian 
exiles received the grant of aréAca, or 
immunity from the peculiar charges 
imposed upon metics at Athens. 
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having been either members or auxiliaries of the Four Hundred, 
had stood trial afterwards, and had been condemned to any one 
of the above-mentioned penalties—all these persons were pardoned 
and released ; every register of the penalty or condemnation being 
directed to be destroyed. From this comprehensive pardon were 
excepted—Those among the Four Hundred who had fled from 
Athens without standing their trial—-Those who had been con- 
demned either to exile or to death by the Areopagus or any of 
the other constituted tribunals for homicide, or for subversion of 
the public liberty. Not merely the public registers of all the con- 
demnations thus released were ordered to be destroyed, but it was 
forbidden, under severe penalties, to any private citizen to keep 
a copy of them, or to make any allusion to such misfortunes.} 
Pursuant to the comprehensive amnesty and forgiveness adopted 
by the people in this decree of Patrokleidés, the general 
body of citizens swore to each other a solemn pledge of 
mutual harmony in the acropolis.?, The reconciliation 
thus introduced enabled them the better to bear up 
under their distress ;* especially as the persons relieved by the 
amnesty were for the most part not men politically disaffected, 
like the exiles. To restore the latter was a measure which no 
one thought of: indeed a large proportion of them had been and 
were still at Dekeleia, assisting the Lacedemonians in their 
warfare against Athens.* But even the most prudent internal 
measures could do little for Athens in reference to her capital 
difficulty—that of procuring subsistence for the numerous popu- 
lation within her walls, augmented every day by outlying garri- 
sons and citizens. She had long been shut out from the produce 
of Attica by the garrison at Dekeleia: she obtained nothing from 
Eubcea, and since the late defeat of Agospotami, nothing from 
the Euxine, from Thrace or from the islands. Perhaps some 


Oath of 
mutual 
harmony 
sworn inthe 
acropolis. 


1 This interesting decree or psephism 
of Patrokleidés is given at length in 
the Oration of Andokidés de Mysteriis, 
s. 76—80—a@ 8 cipyrar efadrciar, wh 
KexTnoOar idia pndevi e€etvar, unde pyyno- 
Kaxnoar pndémore. 

2 Andokid. de Myst. s. 76. «kat 
miati aAAnAOLS TEpl OMoVOias Sotvai ev 
aKpomoAce. 

3Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 11.  rovs 
GTiMOUS ETLT(MOUS TOLHTAVTES ExapTEpOUL. 


4 Andokid@és de Mysteriis, s. 80— 
101; Lysias, Orat. xviii, De Bonis 
Niciz Fratr. sect. 9. 

At what particular moment the 
severe condemnatory decree had been 
passed by the Athenian assembly 
against the exiles serving with the 
Lacedemonian garrison at Dekeleia, 
we do not know. The decree is men- 
tioned by Lykurgus cont. Leokrat. sec’ 
122, 123, p. 164. 
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corn may still have reached her from Cyprus, and her small 
remaining navy did what was possible to keep Peirzeus supplied, 
in spite of the menacing prohibitions of Lysander, preceding his 
arrival to block it up effectually ; but to accumulate any stock 
for a siege was utterly impossible. 

At length, about November, 405 B.c., Lysander reached the 
Fee Bes Saronic Gulf, having sent intimation beforehand both 
Lysander. to Agis and to the Lacedemonians that he was ap- 
Bisco proaching with a fleet of 200 triremes. The full 
Bee and lLacedemonian and Peloponnesian force (all except 

the Argeians), under King Pausanias, was marched 
into Attica to meet him, and encamped in the precinct of Akadé- 
mus, at the gates of Athens; while Lysander, first coming to 
Aigina with his overwhelming fleet of 150 sail,—next, ravaging 
Salamis,—blocked up completely the harbour of Peirzus. It was 
one of his first measures to collect together the remnant which he 
could find of the Aginetan and Melian populations, whom 
Athens had expelled and destroyed, and to restore to them the 
possession of their ancient islands.” 

Though all hope had now fled, the pride, the resolution, and 
Resolnte  -he despair of Athens still enabled her citizens to bear 
holding-out up; nor was it until some men actually began to die 
eee Ae of hunger that they sent propositions to entreat peace. 
eeante Even then their propositions were not without dignity. 
latingare They proposed to Agis to become allies of Sparta, 
ie ag retaining their walls entire and their fortified harbour 
of Peirzeus. Agis referred the envoys to the Ephors at Sparta, to 
whom he at the same time transmitted a statement of their pro- 
positions. But the Ephors, not deigning even to admit the 
envoys to an interview, sent messengers to meet them at Sellasia 
on the frontier of Laconia, desiring that they would go back and 
come again prepared with something more admissible—and ac- 
quainting them at the same time that no proposition could be 
received which did not include the demolition of the Long Walls, 
for a continuous length of ten stadia. With this gloomy reply 
the envoys returned. Notwithstanding all the suffering in the 

1 Isokrat&s adv. Kallimachum, sect. the Chersonese, as ordinary sources of 
71: compare Andokidés de Reditu suo, supply of corn to Athens. 


sect. 21, and Lysias cont. Diogeiton. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 9; Diodér. 
Or. xxxii. sect. 22, about Cyprus and xiii. 107. 
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city, the senate and people would not consent even to take such 
humiliating terms into consideration. A senator named Arche- 
stratus, who advised that they should be accepted, was placed in 
custody, and a general vote was passed,’ on the proposition of 
Kleophon, forbidding any such motion in future. 

Such a vote demonstrates the courageous patience both of the 
senate and the people ; but unhappily it supplied no 
improved prospects, while the suffering within the Teer. 
walls continued to become more and more aggravated. 7,he is sent 
Under these circumstances, Theramenés offered to go _his studied 
as envoy to Lysander and Sparta, affirming that he ee 
should be able to detect what the real intention of the Ephors 
was in regard to Athens,—whether they really intended to root 
out the population and sell them as slaves. He pretended further 
to possess personal influence, founded on circumstances which he 
could not divulge, such as would very probably ensure a mitiga- 
tion of the doom. He was accordingly sent, in spite of strong 
protest from the senate of Areopagus and others ; yet with no 
express powers to conclude, but simply to inquire and report. 
We hear with astonishment that he remained more than three 
months as companion of Lysander, who (he alleged) had detained 
him thus long, and had only acquainted him, after the fourth 
month had begun, that no one but the Ephors had any power to 
erant peace. It seems to have been the object of Theramenés, by 
this long delay, to wear out the patience of the Athenians, and to 
bring them into such a state of intolerable suffering that they 
would submit to any terms of peace which would only bring 
provisions into the town. In this scheme he completely suc- 
ceeded ; and considering how great were the privations of the 
people even at the moment of his departure, it is not easy to 
understand how they could have been able to sustain protracted 
and increasing famine for three months longer.? 

We make out little that is distinct respecting these last 
moments of imperial Athens. We find only an heroic en- 
durance displayed, to such a point that numbers actually died 
of starvation, without any offer to surrender on humiliating 

1Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 12—15; Orat.xii. cont. Eratosthen. sect. 65—71. 
Lysias cont. Agorat. sect. 10—12. See an illustration of the great suf- 


2 Xen. Hel. ii. 2, 16; Lysias, Orat. fering during the siege, in Xenophdén, 
xiii. cont. Agorat. sect. 12; Lysias, Apolog. Socrat. s. 18. 
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conditions. Amidst the general acrimony, and exasperated 


special antipathies, arising out of such astate of misery, 


Misery and : 

mine in the leading men who stood out most earnestly for pro- 
1ens— ° ° ee tC 

death of longed resistance became successively victims to the 

Kleophon. 


prosecutions of their enemies. The demagogue Kleo- 
phon was condemned and put to death, on the accusation of having 
evaded his military duty ; the senate, whose temper and pro- 
ceedings he had denounced, constituting itself a portion of the 
Dikastery which tried him—contrary both to the forms and the 
spirit of Athenian judicatures.2 Such proceedings, however, 
though denounced by orators in subsequent years as having con- 
tributed to betray the city into the hands of the enemy, appear 
to have been without any serious influence on the result, which 
was brought about purely by famine. 

By the time that Theramenés returned after his long absence, 


The famine 80 terrible had the pressure become that he was sent 
ete a forth again with instructions to conclude peace upon 
Theramenés any terms. On reaching Sellasia, and acquainting the 
tainpeace Ephors that he brought with him unlimited powers 
eatin for peace, he was permitted to come to Sparta, whera 
debate. the assembly of the Peloponnesian confederacy was 
terms at convened, to settle on what terms peace should be 
Sparta. granted. The leading allies, especially Corinthians 


and Thebans, recommended that no agreement should be entered 
into, nor any further measure kept, with this hated enemy now 
in their power, but that the name of Athens should be rooted 
out, and the population sold for slaves. Many of the other allies 
seconded the same views, which would have probably commanded 
a majority, had it not been for the resolute opposition of the 
Lacedemonians themselves, who declared unequivocally that 


1 Xen. Hel. ii. 2, 15—21: compare 
Isokrat@és, Areopagit. Or. vii. sect. 73. 

2Lysias, Orat. xiii cont. Agorat. 
sect. 15, 16, 37; Orat. xxx. cont. 
Nikomach, sect. 13—17. 

This seems the most probable story 
as to the death of Kleophon, though 
the accounts are not all consistent, and 
the statement of Xenophon, especially 
(Hellen. i. 7, 35), is not to be reconciled 
with lLysias. Xenophdn conceived 
Kleophon as having perished earlier 
than this period, in a sedition (c7acews 


TLVOS yevouevns ev 7} KAcodav amédare), 
before the flight of Kallixenus from 
his recognizances. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that Kallixenus could have been 
still under recognizance, during this 
period of suffering between the battle 
of Aigospotami and the capture of 
Athens. He must have escaped before 
that battle. Neither long detention of 
an accused party in prison, before trial, 
nor long postponement of trial when 
he was under recognizance, was at all 
in Athenian habits. 
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they would never consent to annihilate or enslave a city which 
had rendered such capital service to all Greece at the time of the 
great common danger from the Persians.1_ Lysander further cal- 
culated on so dealing with Athens, as to make her into 
a dependency, and an instrument of increased power, 
to Sparta apart from her allies. Peace was accord- 
ingly granted on the following conditions: That the iment of 
Long Walls and the fortifications of the Peireus the allies. 
should be destroyed: That the Athenians should evacuate all 
their foreign possessions, and confine themselves to their own 
territory : That they should surrender all their ships of war: 
That they should readmit all their exiles: That they should 
become allies of Sparta, following her leadership both by sea and 
land, and recognizing the same enemies and friends.? 

With this document, written according to Lacedzemonian prac- 
tice on a Skytalé (or roll intended to go round a 


Peace is 
granted by 
Sparta, 
against the 
general sen- 


: 3 : Surrender of 
stick, of which the Lacedemonian commander had Athens— 
always one, and the Ephors another, corresponding), ee 
Theramenés went back to Athens. As he entered the Ress” 
city, a miserable crowd flocked round him, in distress deaths from 

amine. 


and terror lest he should have failed altogether in his 
mission. The dead and the dying had now become so numerous, 
that peace at any price was a boon ; nevertheless, when he an- 
nounced in the assembly the terms of which he was bearer, 
strongly recommending submission to the Lacedeemonians as the 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2.19; vi. 5, 35 
—46; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15. 

The Thebans, a few years after- 
wards, when they were soliciting aid 
from the Athenians against Sparta, 
disavowed this proposition of their 
delegate Erianthus, who had been the 
leader of the Boeotian contingent serv- 
ing under Lysander at Aigospotami, 
honoured in that character by having 
his statue erected at Delphi, along with 
the other allied leaders who took part 
in the battle, and along with Lysander 
and Eteonikus (Pausan. x. 9, 4). 

It is one of the exaggerations 
frequent with Isokratés, to serve a 
present purpose, when he says that the 
Thebans were the only parties among 
all the Peloponnesian confederates 
who poe this harsh anti-Athenian 
vote (Isok. Orat. Plataic Or. xiv., s, 34). 


5 


Demosthenés says that the Phokians 
gave their vote in the same synod 
against the Theban proposition (De- 
mosth. de Fals. Legat, c. 22, p. 361). 

It seems from Diodér. xv. 63 and 
Polyzen. i. 45, 5, as well as from some 
passages in Xenophon himself, that the 
motives of the Lacedzemonians, in thus 
resisting the proposition cf the Thebans 
against Athens, were founded in policy 
more than in generosity. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2,20; Plutarch, 
bysand.'¢. 143 Diodér> xi. 107. 
Plutarch gives the express words of 
the Lacedzemonian decree, some of 
which words are very perplexing. The 
conjecture of G. Hermann—at xpydocre 
instead of & yp Sdvres—has been 
adopted into the text of Plutarch by 
pate though it seems very uncer- 

ain. - 
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only course now open, there was still a high-spirited minority 
who entered their protest, and preferred death by famine to such 


insupportable disgrace. 


The large majority, however, accepted 


them, and the acceptance was made known to Lysander.! 
It was on the 16th day of the Attic month Munychion? (about 


B.C. 404, the beginning of April) that this victorious commander 
Lysander  Sailed into the Peireeus—twenty-seven years (almost 
enters exactly) after that surprise of Plateea by the Thebans, 
Athens— : F . 

returnof | Which opened the Peloponnesian war. Along with 
the exiles him came the Athenian exiles, several of whom 
of the Long appeared to have been serving with his army,’ and 
Walls—dis- rE : : : : 

mantling of assisting him with their counsel. To the population 
foseean of Athens generally, his entry was an immediate 
up. relief, in spite of the cruel degradation, or indeed 


political extinction, with which it was accompanied. At least it 
averted the sufferings and horrors of famine, and permitted a 
decent interment of the many unhappy victims who had already 
perished. ‘The Lacedeemonians, both naval and military force, 
under Lysander and Agis, continued in occupation of Athens 
until the conditions of the peace had been fulfilled. All the 
triremes in Peirzeus were carried away by Lysander, except 
twelve, which he permitted the Athenians fo retain: the Ephors 
in their Skytalé had left it to his discretion what number he 
would thus allow. The unfinished ships in the dockyards were 
burnt, and the arsenals themselves ruined. ‘To demolish the 
Long Walls and the fortifications of Peirzeus was however a work 
of some time ; and a certain number of days were granted to the 
Athenians, within which it was required to be completed. In 
the beginning of the work, the Lacedemonians and their allies 
all lent a hand, with the full pride and exultation of conquerors ; 
amidst women playing the flute and dancers crowned with 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. if. 2, 23. Lysias 
(Orat. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 71) lays 
the blame of this wretched and humi- 


victory was gained in the month 
Boedromion. 


liating peace upon Theramenés, who 
plainly ought not to be required to 
bear it; compare Lysias, Orat. xiii. 
cont. Agorat. s. 12—20. 

2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15. He says, 
however, that this was also the day on 
which the Athenians gained the battle 
of Salamis, 


This is incorrect; that & 


3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 18. 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 20—ii. 3, 8; 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14. 

5 Plutarch, Lysand. ¢. 15; Lysias 
cont. Agorat. sect. 50. ére dé ra Tetxn 
ws KareoKady, Kal ai vies Tots MOAEHLOLS 
mapedd0noav, Kat Ta vewpta KabypEbn, 
Cc. 
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wreaths ; mingled with joyful exclamations from the Pelopon- 
nesian allies, that this was the first day of Grecian freedom.! 
How many days were allowed for the humiliating duty imposed 
upon Athenian hands, of demolishing the elaborate, tutelary, and 
commanding works of their forefathers, we are not told. But 
the business was not completed within the interval named, so 
that the Athenians did not come up to the letter of the conditions, 
and had therefore by strict construction forfeited their title to 
the peace granted.? The interval seems however to have been 
prolonged ; probably considering that for the real labour, as well 
as the melancholy character of the work to be done, too short a 
time had been allowed at first. 

It appears that Lysander, after assisting at the solemn ceremony 
of beginning to demolish the walls, and making such a pee 
a breach as left Athens without any substantial means and the. 
of resistance, did not remain to complete the work, rakes 
but withdrew with a portion of his fleet to undertake ethene 
the siege of Samos, which still held out, leaving the triumphant 
remainder to see that the conditions imposed were Pehaviour 
fulfilled. After so long an endurance of extreme te a 
misery, doubtless the general population thought of ifak 
little except relief from famine and its accompaniments, without 
any disposition to contend against the fiat of their conquerors. 
If some high-spirited men formed an exception to the pervading 
depression, and still kept up their courage against better days, 
there was at the same time a party of totally opposite character, 
to whom the prostrate condition of Athens was a source of 
revenge for the past, exultation for the present, and ambitious 
projects for the future. These were partly the remnant of that 
faction which had set up (seven years before) the oligarchy of 
Four Hundred—and still more, the exiles, including several 
members of the Four Hundred,‘ who now flocked in from all 
quarters. Many of them had been long serving at Dekeleia, and 


1 Xenoph. Gellen. ii. 2, 23. Kat ra 3 Lysander dedicated a golden crown 
TeixXn KatégKaTTOV UT avAyntpidwyv moAAH to Athéné in the acropolis—which is 
mpodupia, vouigovTes exeivnv THY Huepay recorded in the inscriptions among the 
7H EAAaée apxerv Tis EAevOepias. articles belonging to the goddess. 

Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15. See Boeckh, Corp. Inscr., Insc. Attie, 

2 Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii. sect. Nos, 150—152, p. 235. 

75, p. 431 R; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15; 4 Lysias, Or. xiii. cont. Agorat. s. 
Diod. xiv, 3. 80, 
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had formed a part of the force blockading Athens. These exiles 
now revisited the acropolis as conquerors, and saw with delight 
the full accomplishment of that foreign occupation at which many 
of them had aimed seven years before, when they constructed the 
fortress of Eetioneia, as a means of ensuring their own power. 
Though the conditions imposed extinguished at once the imperial 
character, the maritime power, the honour, and the independence 
of Athens, these men were as eager as Lysander to carry them all 
into execution ; because the continuance of the Athenian demo- 
cracy was now entirely at his mercy, and because his establishment 
of oligarchies in the other subdued cities plainly intimated what 
he would do in this great focus of Grecian democratical impulse. 
Among these exiles were comprised Aristodemus and Aristo- 
Kritiasand_ telés, both seemingly persons of importance, the former 
ek rr having at one time been one of the Hellénotamiz, the 
of Kritias. —_ first financial office of the imperial democracy, and the 
latter an active member of the Four Hundred ;! also Chariklés, 
who had been so distinguished for his violence in the investigation 
respecting the Hermes, and another man—of whom we now for 
the first time obtain historical knowledge in detail—Kritias, son 
of Kalleschrus. He had been among the persons accused as 
having been concerned in the mutilation of the Herme, and 
seems to have been for a long time important in the political, the 
literary, and the philosophical world of Athens. To all three, 
his abilities qualified him to do honour. Both his poetry, in the 
Solonian or moralizing vein, and his eloquence, published speci- 
mens of which remained in the Augustan age, were of no ordinary 
merit. His wealth was large, and his family among the most 
ancient and conspicuous in Athens: one of his ancestors had been 
friend and companion of the lawgiver Solén. He was himself 
maternal uncle of the philosopher Plato,? and had frequented the 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 18—ii. 3, 46; 
Pauerch, Vit. X. Orator. Vit. Lycurg. 
init. 


Respecting Chariklés, see Isokratés, 
Orat. xvi. De Bigis, s. 52. 

2See Stallbaum’s Preface to the 
Charmidés of Plato, his note on the 


M. E. Meier, in his Commentary on 
Lykurgus, construes this passage of 
Plutarch differently, so that the person 
therein specified as exile would be, 
not Aristodemus, but the grandfather 
of Lykurgus. But I do not think this 
construction justified: see Meier, 
187 de Lycurg. Vita, p. iv. (Halle, 


Timeus of Plato, p. 20 E, and the Scho- 
lia on the same passage, 

Kritias is introduced as taking a 
conspicuous part in four of the 
Platonic dialogues—Protagoras, Char- 
midés, Timzus, and Kritias (the last, 
as it now exists, only a fragment)—not 
to mention the Eryxias. 
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society of Sokratés so much as to have his name intimately asso- 
ciated in the public mind with that remarkable man. We know 
neither the cause nor even the date of his exile, except so far as 
that he was not in banishment immediately after the revolution 
of the Four Hundred, and that he was in banishment at the time 


when the generals were condemned after the battle of Arginuse.!~ 


He had passed the time, or a part of the time of his exile, in 
Thessaly, where he took an active part in the sanguinary feuds 
carried on among the oligarchical parties of that lawless country. 
He is said to have embraced, along with a leader named (or sur- 
named) Prometheus, what passed for the democratical side in 
Thessaly ; arming the Peneste or serfs against their masters.2.” 
What the conduct and dispositions of Kritias had been before 
this period, we are unable to say. But he brought with him 
now, on returning from exile, not merely an unmeasured and 
unprincipled lust of power, but also a rancorous impulse towards 
spoliation and bloodshed,? which outran even his ambition, and 
ultimately ruined both his party and himself. 

Of all these returning exiles, animated with mingled vengeance 
and ambition, Kritias was decidedly the leading man, 
like Antiphon among the Four Hundred, partly from 
his abilities, partly from the superior violence with 
which he carried out the common sentiment. At the 
present juncture, he and his fellow-exiles became the most im- 
portant persons in the city, as enjoying most the friendship and 
confidence of the conquerors. But the oligarchical party at home 
were noway behind them, either in servility or in revolutionary 
fervour, and an understanding was soon established between the 
two. Probably the old faction of the Four Hundred, though put 
down, had never wholly died out. At any rate, the political 
Hetezries or clubs, out of which it was composed, still remained, 
prepared for fresh co-operation when a favourable moment should 


Kritias at 
the head 
of the 
oligarchs 
at Athens. 


The small remains of the elegiac 
poetry of Kritias are to be found in 
Schneidewin, Delect. Poet. Grec. p. 136 
seq. Both Cicero (De Orat. ii. 22, 93) 
and Dionys. Hal. (Judic. de Lysia, c. 2, 
p. 454; Jud. de Iszo, p. 627) notice his 
historical compositions. 

About the concern of Kritias in the 
mutilation of the Herme, as affirmed 
by Diognétus, see Andokidés 


de & 


Mysteriis, s. 47. He was first cousin 
of Andokidés by the mother’s side. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 35. 

_ 2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3,35; Memorab. 
1. 2, 24. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii.2. émei dé avrds 
Kev (Kritias) mporeriis Hv émt 70 ToAAOvs 
AMOKTELVAL, ATE KaL Huywv Vo TOU Syjmov, 
Cc. 
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arrive, and the catastrophe of Algospotami had made it plain to 
every one that such moment could not be far distant. Accordingly 
a large portion, if not the majority of the senators, became ready 
to lend themselves to the destruction of the democracy, and only 
anxious to ensure places among the oligarchy in prospect :1 while 
the supple Theramenés, resuming his place as oligarchical leader, 
and abusing his mission as envoy to wear out the patience of his 
half-famished countrymen, had, during his three months’ absence 
in the tent of Lysander, concerted arrangements with the exiles 
for future proceedings.? 

As soon as the city surrendered, and while the work of demo- 
Oli- lition was yet going on, the oligarchical party began 
garelilcal to organize itself. The members of the political clubs 
namedat again came together, and named a managing com- 
eens. mittee of Five, called Ephors in compliment to the 
Lacedzmonians, to direct the general proceedings of the party— 
to convene meetings when needful—to appoint subordinate 
managers for the various tribes—and to determine what propo- 
sitions were to be submitted to the public assembly.2 Among 
these five Ephors were Kritias and Eratosthenés; probably 
Theramenés also. 

But the oligarchical party, though thus organized and ascen- 
se Dalat dant, with a compliant senate and a dispirited people, 
Strombi- and with an auxiliary enemy actually in possession, 
cides one still thought themselves not powerful enough to carry 
nentdemo- their intended changes without seizing the most re- 
sili solute of the democratical leaders. Accordingly a 
‘citizen named Theokritus tendered an accusation to the senate 
against the general Strombichidés, together with several others 
of the democratical generals and taxiarchs; supported by the 
deposition of a slave, or lowborn man, named Agoratus. Al- 
though Nikias and several other citizens tried to prevail upon 
Agoratus to leave Athens, furnished him with the means of 

1 Lysias cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. s. 23, 3 Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii. 3 
p. 132. 44, p. 124. émerdy 58 H vavpaxia Kal 

2 Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii. s.78, ocuupopa rH moder eyévero, SnwoKparias 
p. 128. Theramenés is described (inhis €ér ovcns, o0ev THS TTATEwS HpEav, TEVTE 
subsequent defence) overdigwy pév rots avdpes EPopor KaTETTHTAV VTO 
hevyovow Ste Sv avrov Karéd\Ooev, THV KAaLOVMEVwY ETALPWY, TUVA- 

ywycts mev TOY ToALT@Y, apxovTes Se TOV 


Cc. 4 
The general narrative of Xenophén, cuvvwnorev evaytia 5& Ta VETEepw TANGEL 
meagre as it is, harmonizes with this. mparrovres. 
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escape, and offered to go away with him themselves from Muny- 
chia until the political state of Athens should come into a more 
assured condition,’ yet he refused to retire, appeared before the 
senate, and accused the generals of being concerned in a con- 
spiracy to break up the peace, pretending to be himself their 
accomplice. Upon his information, given both before the senate. 
and before an assembly at Munychia, the generals, the taxiarchs, 
and several other citizens, men of high worth and courageous 
patriots, were put into prison, as well as Agoratus himself, to 
stand their trial afterwards before a dikastery consisting of 2000 
members. One of the parties thus accused, Menestratus, being 
admitted by the public assembly (on the proposition of Hagno- 
dérus, the brother-in-law of Kritias) to become accusing witness, 
named several additional accomplices, who were also forthwith 


placed in custody.? 


Though the most determined defenders of the democratical 


constitution were thus eliminated, Kritias and Thera- 


Nomination 


menés still further ensured the success of their propo- of the 


sition by invoking the presence of Lysander from 
The demolition of the walls had been com- 
pleted, the main blockading army had disbanded, and 


Samos. 


Thirty, 
under the 
dictation 

of Lysander. 


the immediate pressure of famine had been removed, when an 
assembly was held to determine on future modifications of the 


1 Lysias, cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. s. 28 
(p. 132)—s. 35, p. 133. kai mapoppi- 
gavtes SV0 tAOta Movvuxiaouv, édéovTo 
avTov (Ayopaérov) mavti Tpémw amredADety 
*"AOnvnOev, Kat avTot ébacayv cuveKTAcv- 
getgOa, EwS TA TPAayYMaTa KaTa4- 
oTain, &. 

Lysias represents the accusation of 
the generals, and this behaviour of 
Agoratus, as having occurred before the 
surrender of the city, but after the 
return of Theramenés bringing back 
the final terms imposed by the 
Lacedzemonians. He thus so colours it, 
that Agoratus, by getting the generals 
out of the way, was the real cause 
why the degrading peace brought by 
Theramenés was accepted. Had the 
generals remained at large (he affirms), 
they would have prevented the accept- 
ance of this degrading peace, and 
would have been able to obtain better 
terms from the Lacedemonians (see 
Lysias cont. Agor. s. 16—20). 


Without questioning generally the 
matters of fact set forth by Lysias in 
this oration (delivered a long time 
afterwards, see s. 90), I believe that he 
misdates them, and represents them as 
having occurred before the surrender, 
whereas they really occurred after it. 
We know from Xenophon that, when 
Theramenés came back the second 
time with the real peace, the people 
were in such a state of famine, that 
further waiting was impossible: the 
peace was accepted immediately that 
16 was proposed ; cruel as it was, the 
people were glad to get it (Xenoph. 
Hellen. ii. 2, 22). Besides, how could 
Agoratus be conveyed with two vessels 
out of Munychia, when the harbour 
was closely blocked up? and what 
is the meaning of éws ra mpdyuara 
Kataorain, referred to a moment just 
before the surrender ? 

a Plies cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. s. 38, 

od 3. 
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constitution. A citizen named Drakontidés 1 moved that a Board 
of Thirty should be named, to draw up laws for the future 
government of the city, and to manage provisionally the public 
affairs, until that task should be completed. Among the Thirty 
persons proposed, pre-arranged by Theramenés and the oligar- 
chical five Ephors, the most prominent names were those of 
Kritias and Theramenés: there were, besides, Drakontidés him- 
self—Onomaklés, one of the Four Hundred who had escaped— 
Aristotelés and Chariklés, both exiles newly returned—Eratos- 
thenés—and others whom we do not know, but of whom probably _~ 
several had also been exiles or members of the Four Hundred. 
Though this was a complete abrogation of the constitution, yet so 
conscious were the conspirators of their own strength, that they 
did not deem it necessary to propose the formal suspension of the 
Graphé Paranomén, as had been done prior to the installation of 
the former oligarchy. Still, notwithstanding the seizure of the - 
leaders and the general intimidation prevalent, a loud murmur 
of repugnance was heard in the assembly at the motion of Dra- 
kontidés. But Theramenés rose up to defy the murmur, telling 
the assembly that the proposition numbered many partisans even 
among the citizens themselves, and that it had further the appro- 
bation of Lysander and the Lacedzemonians. This was presently 
confirmed by Lysander himself, who addressed the assembly in 
person. He told them, in a menacing and contemptuous tone, 
that Athens was now at his mercy, since the walls had not been 
demolished before the day specified, and consequently the condi- 
tions of the promised peace had been violated. He added that if 
they did not adopt the recommendation of Theramenés, they 
would be forced to take thought for their personal safety instead 
of for their political constitution. After a notice at once so plain 
and so crushing, further resistance was vain. The dissentients 
all quitted the assembly in sadness and indignation; while a | 
remnant—according to Lysias, inconsiderable in number as well | 
as worthless in character—stayed to vote acceptance of the | 
motion.® 

Seven years before, Theramenés had carried, in conjunction 


1 Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or. xii. s. 2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 2. 
74: compare Aristotle ap. Schol. ad 3 Lysias cont. Eratosth. Or, xii. 5. 
Aristophan. Vesp. 157. 74—77 
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with Antiphon and Phrynichus, a similar motion for the installa- 
tion of the Four Hundred; extorting acquiescence 
° > Maes . Conquest of 
by domestic terrorism as well as by multiplied assassi- Samos by 
nations. He now, in conjunction with Kritias and Ry 
the rest, a second time extinguished the constitution restored 
, : eae pe there. 
of his country, by the still greater humiliation of a 
foreign conqueror dictating terms to the Athenian people as- 
sembled in their own Pnyx. Having seen the Thirty regularly 
constituted, Lysander retired from Athens to finish the siege of 
Samos, which still held out. Though blocked up both by land 
and sea, the Samians obstinately defended themselves for some 
months longer until the close of the summer. It was not until 
the last extremity that they capitulated ; obtaining permission 
for every freeman to depart in safety, but with no other property 
except a single garment. Lysander handed over the city and 
the properties to the ancient citizens—that is, to the oligarchy 
and their partisans who had been partly expelled, partly disfran- 
chised, in the revolution eight years before. But he placed the 
government of Samos, as he had dealt with the other cities, in 
the hands of one of his Dekarchies, or oligarchy of Ten Samians 
chosen by himself; leaving Thorax as Lacedemonian harmost, 
and doubtless a force under him. 
Having thus finished the war, and trodden out the last spark 
of resistance, Lysander returned in triumph to Sparta. at 
: ; ; Triumphant 
So imposing a triumph never fell to the lot of any return of 
Greek, either before or afterwards. He brought with Bare ie 
him every trireme out of the harbour of Peiraeus, Prodigious 
: £ ascendency 
except twelve left to the Athenians as a concession: throughout 
he brought the prow-ornaments of all the ships S’¢°° 
captured at AXgospotami and elsewhere: he was loaded with 
golden crowns, voted to him by the various cities: and he further 
exhibited a sum of money not less than 470 talents, the remnant 
of those treasures which Cyrus had handed over to him for the 
prosecution of the war.” That sum had been greater, but is said 
to have been diminished by the treachery of Gylippus, to whose 
custody it had been committed, and who sullied by such mean pecu- 
lation the laurels which he had so gloriously earned at Syracuse.? 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 6—8: 3 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 16; Dioddr. 
2 Xenoph., Hellen. ii, 2, 8. xiii. 106. 


oe 
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Nor was it merely the triumphant evidences of past exploits 
which now decorated this returning admiral. He wielded 
besides an extent of real power greater than any indi- 
vidual Greek, either before or after. Imperial Sparta—as 
she had now become—was as it were personified in Lysander, 
who was master of almost all the insular Asiatic and Thracian 
cities, by means of the harmosts and the native Dekarchies 
named by himself and selected from his creatures. To this state 
of things we shall presently return, when we have followed the 
eventful history of the Thirty at Athens. 

These Thirty men—the parallel of the Dekarchies whom 
Lysander had constituted in the other cities—were 


Proceedings ~ ; ‘ ; 
of the intended for the same purpose, to maintain the city 
Thirty at > Pa eat 

Athens— in a state of humiliation and dependence upon 


feelings of as 1 
plientchioal Lacedzem6n, and upon Lysander as the representative 


menlike of Lacedemédn. Though appointed in the pretended 
Plato. P : ne 
view of drawing up a scheme of laws and constitution 
for Athens, they were in no hurry to commence this duty. They 
“appointed a new senate, composed of compliant, assured, and 
oligarchical persons, including many of the returned exiles 
who had been formerly in the eu Hundred, and many also of 
~ the preceding senators who were willing to serve their designs.’ 
“x They further named new magistrates and officers; a new Board of 
Eleven, to manage the business of police and the public force, with 
Satyrus, one of their most violent partisans, as chief ; a Board of 
‘Ten, to govern in Peirzeus ;? an archon to give name to the year, 
Pythodérus—and a second or king-archon, Patroklés,? to offer 
the customary sacrifices on behalf of the city. While thus 
securing their own ascendency, and placing all power in the 
hands of the most violent oligarchical partisans, they began by 
professing reforming principles of the strictest virtue ; denounc- 
ing the abuses of the past democracy, and announcing their 
determination to purge the city of evil-doers.4 The philosopher 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 11; Lysias xviii. s. 6, p. 372. 
cont. Agorat. Orat. xiii. sect. 23—80. 4 Lysias, Orat. xii. cont. Eratosth. 
Tisias, the brother-in-law of Chari-  s. 5, p. 121. émerdy 8 ot TpidKovTa TOVH- 
klés, was a member of this senate pot wey kat TuKopavTat ovTes eis THY 


(Isokratés, Or. xvi. De Bigis, s. 53). apxnv karéaTnoav, PaoKoVTES xpHva TaY 
2 Plato, Hpist. vii, p. 324 B; Xenoph. dd(kwv kadapay moujoa Thy TOA, Kat 
Hellen. ii. 3, 54. Tovs Aourovs mwoAtras én’ apeTyv Kal du 


3Isokratés cont. Kallimach. Or. kxatoovvny rparécOa, HC. 
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Plato—then a young man about twenty-four years old, of anti- 
democratical politics, and nephew of Kritias—was at first misled, 
together with various others, by these splendid professions. He 
conceived hopes, and even received encouragement from his 


relations, that he might play an active part under the new er 


oligarchy.1 Though he soon came to discern how little congenial 
his feelings were with theirs, yet in the beginning, doubtless, 
such honest illusions contributed materially to strengthen their 
hands. 

In execution of their design to root out evil-doers, the Thirty 
first laid hands on some of the most obnoxious The Thirty 


politicians under the former democracy“ men (says begin their 


é J executions 
Xenophén) whom every one knew to live by making A 
. . chides 
calumnious accusations (called Sycophancy), and who and the 
: = 7 Sms S imprisoned 
were pronounced in their enmity to the oligarchical poneiald out 
citizens”. How far most of these.men had been i ideatti— 
honest or dishonest in their previous political conduct acmoeikin 


under the democracy, we have no means of determin- 25°. 

ing. But among them were comprised Strombichidés and the 
other democratical officers who had been imprisoned under the 
information of Agoratus—men whose chief crime consisted in a 
strenuous and inflexible attachment to the democracy. The 
persons thus seized were brought to trial before the new senate 
appointed by the Thirty—contrary to the vote of the people, 
which had decreed that Strombichidés and his companions should 


be tried before a dikastery of 2000 citizens.2 But the dikastery, a 


as well as all the other democratical institutions, 
abrogated, and no judicial body was left except the 
newly constituted senate. Even to that senate, though 
composed of their own partisans, the Thirty did not 
choose to entrust the trial of the prisoners, with that 
secrecy of voting which was well known at Athens to 
be essential to the free and genuine expression of 
sentiment. Whenever prisoners were tried, the Thirty 
were themselves present in the senate-house, sitting 
on the benches previously occupied by the Prytanes : 


were now 


Senate ap- 
pointed by 
the Thirty 
—is only 
trusted to 
act under 
their inti- 
midation. 
Numerous 
executions 
without 
trial. 


two tables 


were placed before them, one signifying condemnation, the 


other acquittal ; 
1 Plato, Epist. ‘Vil. Pp. 324 B B, cc. 


owe 


and each senator was required to deposit his 
2 Lysias cont. Agorat. s. 38. 
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pebble, openly before them, either on one or on the other It 
was not merely judgment by the senate, but judgment by the 
senate under pressure and intimidation by the all-powerful 
Thirty. Itseems probable that neither any semblance of defence 
nor any exculpatory witnesses were allowed; but even if such 
formalities were not wholly dispensed with, it is certain that 
there was no real trial, and that condemnation was assured before- 
hand. Among the great numbers whom the Thirty brought 
before the senate, not a single man was acquitted except the 
informer Agoratus, who was brought to trial as an accomplice 
along with Strombichidés and his companions, but was liberated 
in recompense for the information which he had given against 
them.? The statement of Isokratés, Lysias, and others—that the 
victims of the Thirty, even when brought before the senate, were 
put to death untried—is authentic and trustworthy : many were 
even put to death by simple order from the Thirty themselves, 
without any cognizance of the senate.§ 

In regard to the persons first brought to trial, however,— 
The senate Whether we consider them, as Xenophon intimates, to 
began by have been notorious evil-doers, or to have been 
condemning . 5 
willingly innocent sufferers by the reactionary vengeance of 
brought be. Zeturning oligarchical exiles, as was the case certainly 
forethem. with Strombichidés and the officers accused along 
with him,—there was little necessity for any constraint on the 
part of the Thirty over the senate. That body itself partook of — 
the sentiment which dictated the condemnation, and acted as a 
willing instrument; while the Thirty themselves were unani- 
mous,—Theramenés being even more zealous than Kritias in 
these executions, to demonstrate his sincere antipathy towards 
the extinct democracy. As yet too, since all the persons con- 
demned (justly or unjustly) had been marked politicians, so, all 
other citizens who had taken no conspicuous part in politics, even 
if they disapproved of the condemnations, had not been led to 
conceive any apprehension of the like fate for themselves. Here 
then Theramenés, and along with him a portion of the Thirty as 


Bi Lysias cont. Agorat. s. 40. Orat. xx. copy Lochit. s. 15, Me fe ie 
: 4 Xenoph, Hellen. ii. 3 ; 
2 ? sf) 
Lysias cont. Agorat. s. 41. abros (Theramenés) wa At ora é£op- 
3Lysias cont. Eratosth. s. 18; syoas nas, Tols mpwrots VTayom,evots 
Xenoph. Hellen ii. 8, 51; Isokrat. és yuas Siknv emurevar, &e. 
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well as of the senate, were inclined to pause. While enough had 
been done to satiate their antipathies, by the death of the most 
obnoxious leaders of the democracy, they at the same time con- 
ceived the oligarchical government to be securely established, and 
contended that further bloodshed would only endanger its stability, 
by spreading alarm, multiplying enemies, and alienating friends 
as well as neutrals. 

But these were not the views either of Kritias or of the Thirty 


generally, who surveyed their position with eyes very 
different from the unstable and cunning Theramenés, 
and who had brought with them from exile a long 
arrear of vengeance yet to be appeased. Kritias knew 
well that the numerous population of Athens were 


Discord 
among the 
Thirty— 
dissentient 
views of 
Kritias and 
hera- 


menés, 


devotedly attached, and had good reason to be at- 
tached, to their democracy ; that the existing government had 
been imposed upon them by force, and could only be upheld by 
force ; that its friends were a narrow minority, incapable of sus- 
taining it against the multitude around them all armed ; that 
there were still many formidable enemies to be got rid of, so that 
it was indispensable to invoke the aid of a permanent Lacede- 
monian garrison in Athens, as the only condition not only of their 
stability as a government, but even of their personal safety. In 
spite of the opposition of Theramenés, Aischinés and Aristotelés, 
two among the Thirty, were despatched to Sparta to solicit aid 
from Lysander, who procured for them a Lacedzemonian garrison 
under Kallibius as harmost, which they engaged to maintain 


without any cost to Sparta, until their government 
confirmed by putting the evil-doers out of the way. 
Kallibius was not only installed as master of the acro- 
polis—full as it was of the mementos of Athenian 
elory—but was further so caressed and won over by 
the Thirty, that he lent himself to everything which 
they asked, They had thus a Lacedzemonian military 
force constantly at their command, besides an orga- 


should be 


Lacedz- 
monian 
garrison 
introduced 
—multi- 
plied exe- 
cutions by 
Kritias 
and the 
Thirty. 


nized band of youthful satellites and assassins, ready for any 
deeds of violence ; and they proceeded to seize and put to death 
many citizens, who were so distinguished for their courage and 


1Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 8, 13. éws 6% rovs movypods éxrodwv mownoduevor Kara- 
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patriotism as to be likely to serve as leaders to the public discon- 
tent. Several of the best men in Athens thus successively 
perished, while Thrasybulus, Anytus, and many others, fearing a 
similar fate, fled out of Attica, leaving their property to be 
confiscated and appropriated by the oligarchs,’ who passed a 
decree of exile against them in their absence, as well as against 
Alkibiadés.? 

These successive acts of vengeance and violence were warmly 
Onpcaibion opposed by Theramenés, both in the Council of Thirty 
of Thera- and in the senate. The persons hitherto executed (he 
eo said) had deserved their death because they were not 
Ei merely noted politicians under the democracy, but 
rapacity also persons of marked hostility to oligarchical men. 
still further But to inflict the same fate on others, who had mani- 
Se ial fested no such hostility, simply because they had 
aS put to enjoyed influence under the democracy, would be un- 

just: “Even you and I (he reminded Kritias) have 
both said and done many things for the sake of popularity”. 
But Kritias replied—“ We cannot afford to be scrupulous; we 
are engaged in a scheme of aggressive ambition, and must get rid 
of those who are best able to hinder us. Though we are Thirty 
in number, and not one, our government is not the less a des- 
potism, and must be guarded by the same jealous precautions. 
If you think otherwise, you must be simple-minded indeed.” 
Such were the sentiments which animated the majority of the 
Thirty not less than Kritias, and which prompted them to an 
endless string of seizures and executions. It was not merely the 
less obnoxious democratical politicians who became their victims, 
but men of courage, wealth, and station, in every vein of political 
feeling : even oligarchical men, the best and most high-principled 
of that party, shared the same fate, Among the most distin- 
guished sufferers were Lykurgus,? belonging to one of the most 
eminent sacred Gentes in the state ; a wealthy man named Anti- 
phon, who had devoted his fortune to the public service with 
exemplary patriotism during the last years of the war, and had 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 15, 23, 42; émdnuodvres epuyadevdueda, &e. 
Joona 200k. Kallimach. Or. xviii. s. Isokratés, Orat. xvi. De Bigis, 8. 46, 
» DP. . p. 355. 
_ ? Xenoph. Hellen: ii. 3, 42—ii. 4, 14. 3 Plutarch, Vite X. Oratorum, p. 
ot O€ Kai OVX Omws adtKOUYTES, GAA’ OVS’ 838, 
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furnished two well-equipped triremes at his own cost; Leon, of 
Salamis ; and even Nikeratus (son of Nikias, who had perished 
at Syracuse), a man who inherited from his father not only a 
large fortune, but a known repugnance to democratical politics, 
together with his uncle Eukratés, brother of the same Nikias.2 
These were only a few among the numerous victims who were 
seized—pronounced to be guilty by the senate or by the Thirty 
themselves—handed over to Satyrus and the Eleven—and con- 
demned to perish by the customary draught of hemlock. 

The circumstances accompanying the seizure of Leon deserve 
particular notice. In putting to death him and the pihoree 
other victims, the Thirty had several objects in view, tias to gain 
all tending to the stability of their dominion. First, pp igre 
they thus got rid of citizens generally known and men to be- 


C come ac- 
esteemed, whose abhorrence they knew themselves complices 


to deserve, and whom they feared as likely to ees : 
head the public sentiment against them. Secondly, pirtance al 
the property of these victims, all of whom were rich, 
was seized along with their persons, and was employed to pay 
the satellites whose agency was indispensable for such violences 
—especially Kallibius and the Lacedemonian hoplites in the 
acropolis. But besides murder and spoliation, the Thirty had a 
further purpose, if possible, yet more nefarious. In the work of 
seizing their victims, they not only employed the hands of these 
paid satellites, but also sent along with them citizens of station and 
respectability, whom they constrained by threats and intimidation 
to lend their personal aid in a service so thoroughly odious. By 
such participation, these citizens became compromised and im- 
brued in crime, and, as it were, consenting parties in the public 
eye to all the projects of the Thirty ;? exposed to the same 


1Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 39—41; s. 28, p. 3874. éviois kat mpooérarrov 
Lysias, Orat. xviii. De Bonis Nicie ééauapraver. Compare also Lysias, 
Fratris, s. 5—8. Or. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 32. 

2Plato, Apol. Socr. c. 20, p. 32. We learn, from Andokidés de Myster. 
emetdy 5é OAryapxia eyévero, oi Tpraxovra s. 94, that Melétus was one of the 
ad perameupauevoi me méumrov avtov cis parties who actually arrested Leon, 
Thy @6dov mpocérakay ayayety éx Sada- and brought him up for condemnation. 
piivos A€ovta Tov Sadrapinoy, ty’ amobdavorr It is not probable that this was the 
ota dy Kat dGAAots éxetvor woA- same person who afterwards accused 
Aots tpogétrattov, BovAdmevor Sokratés. It may possibly have been 
®s wAciotovs avamwAyoat ai- his father, who bore the same name; 
ria. but there is notbing to determine the 

Isokrat. cont. Kallimach. Or. xviii. point 
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general hatred as the latter, and interested for their own safety 
in maintaining the existing dominion. Pursuant to their general 
plan of implicating unwilling citizens in their misdeeds, the 
Thirty sent for five citizens to the Tholus or Government-house, 
and ordered them, with terrible menaces, to cross over to Salamis 
and bring back Leon as prisoner. Four out of the five obeyed ; 
the fifth was the philosopher Sokratés, who refused all concur- 
rence and returned to his own house, while the other four went 
to Salamis and took part in the seizure of Leon. Though he 
thus braved all the wrath of the Thirty, it appears that they 
thought it expedient to leave him untouched. But the fact that 
they singled him out for such an atrocity—an old man of tried 
virtue, both private and public, and intellectually commanding, 
though at the same time intellectually unpopular—shows to what 
an extent they carried their system of forcing unwilling parti- 
cipants ; while the further circumstance that he was the only 
person who had the courage to refuse, among four others who 
yielded to intimidation, shows that the policy was for the most 
part successful.1 The inflexible resistance of Sokratés on this 
occasion stands as a worthy parallel to his conduct as Prytanis in 
the public assembly held on the conduct of the generals after the 
battle of Arginusze (described in the preceding chapter), wherein 
he obstinately refused to concur in putting an illegal question. 
Such multiplied cases of execution and spoliation naturally 
Terror and tilled the city with surprise, indignation, and terror. 
discontent Groups of malcontents got together, and voluntary 
in the city— 5 
the Thirty exiles became more and more numerous. All these 


hedge 4 circumstances furnished ample material for the vehe- 


apheef fs ment opposition of Theramenés, and tended to increase 
as partisan his party—not, indeed, among the Thirty themselves, 
hoplites. but to a certain extent in the senate, and still more 


among the body of the citizens. He warned his colleagues that 
they were incurring daily an increased amount of public odium, 
and that their government could not possibly stand, unless they 
admitted into partnership an adequate number of citizens, having 
direct interests in its maintenance. He proposed that all those 
competent by their property to serve the state either on horseback 
or with heavy armour should be constituted citizens, leaving all 
1 Plato, Apol. Sokrat. ut sup, ; Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 9—23. 
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the poorer freemen, a far larger number, still disfranchised.? 
Kritias and the Thirty rejected this proposition, being doubtless 
convinced—as the Four Hundred had felt seven years before, 
when Theramenés demanded of them to convert their fictitious 
total of Five Thousand into a real list of as many living persons 
—that “to enrol so great a number of partners was tantamount 
to a downright democracy ”.? But they were at the same time 
not insensible to the soundness of his advice: moreover they 
began to be afraid of him personally, and to suspect that he was 
likely to take the lead in a popular opposition against them, as 
he had previously done against his colleagues of the Four Hun- 
dred. They therefore resolved to comply in part with his recom- 
mendations, and accordingly prepared a list of 3000 persons to be 
invested with the political franchise—chosen, as much as possible, 
from their own known partisans and from oligarchical citizens. 
Besides this body they also counted on the adherence of the 
Horsemen, among the wealthiest citizens of the state. These 
Horsemen or Knights, taking them as a class—the thousand good 
men of Athens, whose virtues Aristophanés sets forth in hostile 
antithesis to the alleged demagogic vices of Kle6n—remained 
steady supporters of the Thirty throughout all the enormities of 
their career. What privileges or functions were assigned to the 
chosen 3000 we do not hear, except that they could not be con- 
demned without the warrant of the senate, while any other 
Athenian might be put to death by the simple fiat of the 
Thirty. 4 

A body of partners thus chosen—not merely of fixed number, 
but of picked oligarchical sentiments—was by no means 


They 
the addition which Theramenés desired. While he disarm the 
commented on the folly of supposing that there was hoplites of 
e city. 


any charm in the number 3000—as if it embodied all 
the merit of the city, and nothing else but merit—he admonished 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 17, 19, 48. 
From s. 48, we see that Theramenés 
actually made this proposition—ro 
MEVTOL ovv Tots Suvayevors Kat ue 
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MY elvat, Kal VOY ov peTaBaddrAomat. 

This proposition, made by The- 
ramenés and rejected by the Thirty, 
explains the comment which he after- 


wards made when they drew up their 
special catalogue or roll of 3000, which 
conment otherwise appears ‘unsuit- 
able 
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them that it was still insufficient for their defence: their rule 
was one of pure force, and yet inferior in force to those over 
whom it was exercised. Again the Thirty acted upon his ad- 
monition, but in a way very different from that which he con- 
templated. They proclaimed a general muster and examination 
of arms to all the hoplites in Athens. The 3000 were drawn up 
in arms altogether in the market-place ; but the remaining 
hoplites were disseminated in small scattered companies and in 
different places. After the review was over, these scattered com- 
panies went home to their meal, leaving their arms piled at the 
various places of muster. But adherents of the Thirty, having 
been forewarned and kept together, were sent at the proper 
moment, along with the Lacedemonian mercenaries, to seize the 
deserted arms, which were deposited under the custody of Kal- 
libius in the acropolis. All the hoplites in Athens, except the 
Three Thousand and the remaining adherents of the Thirty, 
were disarmed by this crafty manceuvre, in spite of the fruitless 
remonstrance of 'Theramenés.1 

Kritias and his colleagues, now relieved from all fear either of 
Theramenés or of any other internal opposition, gave 


Murdersand ; . 

spoliations loose, more unsparingly than ever, to their malevolence 
Thine, and rapacity, putting to death both many of their 
poral private enemies, and many rich victims for the purpose 


of spoliation. A list of suspected persons was drawn 
up, in which each of their adherents was allowed to insert such 
names as he chose, and from which the victims were generally 
taken.2, Among informers who thus gave in names for destruc- 
tion, Batrachus and Aischylidés* stood conspicuous. The thirst 
of Kritias for plunder as well as for bloodshed only increased by 
gratification ;4 and it was not merely to pay their mercenaries, 
but also to enrich themselves separately, that the Thirty stretched 
everywhere their murderous agency, which now mowed down 


s must have been; but the 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 20, 41: com- cardihogs 


hame 


pare Lysias, Orat. xii. cont. Eratosth. 
s. 41. 


2Xenoph. HelJen. ii. 3, 21; Iso- 
kratés adv. Euthynum, s. 5, p. 401 ; 
Isokratés cont. Kallimach. s. 23, p. 
375; lLysias, Or. xxv. Anu, Karad. 
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The two passages of Isokratés suffi- 
ciently designate what this list or 


y which he calls it—é eta 
Avodvipov (or Ievoavdpov) karadoyos— 
is not easy to explain. 

3 Lysias, Orat. vi. cont. Andokid. s. 
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metics as well as citizens. Theognis and Peison, two of the 
Thirty, affirmed that many among the metics were hostile to the 
oligarchy, besides being opulent men. Accordingly, the resolu- 
tion was adopted that each of the rulers should single out any of 
these victims that he pleased, for execution and pillage; care 
being taken to include a few poor persons in the seizure, so that 
the real purpose of the spoilers might be faintly disguised. 

It was in execution of yuch scheme that the orator Lysias and 
his brother Polemarchus were both taken into custody. geiure of 
Both were metics, wealthy men, and engaged in a Lysias the 

: : rhetor and 
manufactory of shields, wherein they employed 120 his brother 
slaves. Theognis and Peison, with some others, seized Fe, 
Lysias in his house, while entertaining some friends The former 
at dinner; and having driven away his guests, left the latter is 
him under the guard of Peison, sending their attend- °*ecuted. 
ants to register and appropriate his valuable slaves. Liysias tried 
to prevail on Peison to accept a bribe and let him escape, which 
the latter at first promised to do; and having thus obtained 
access to the money-chest of the prisoner, laid hands upon all its 
contents, amounting to between three and four talents. In vain 
did Lysias implore that a trifle might be left for his necessary 
subsistence: the only answer vouchsafed was, that he might 
think himself fortunate if he escaped with life. He was then 
conveyed to the house of a person named Damnippus, where 
Theognis already was, having other prisoners in charge. At the 
earnest entreaty of Lysias, Damnippus tried to induce Theognis 
to connive at his escape, on consideration of a handsome bribe ; 
but while this conversation was going on, the prisoner availed 
himself of an unguarded moment to get off through the back 
door, which fortunately was open, together with two other doors 
through which it was necessary to pass. Having first obtained 
refuge in the house of a friend in Peirzus, he took boat during 
the ensuing night for Megara. Polemarchus, less fortunate, was 
seized in the street by Eratosthenés, one of the Thirty, and im- 
mediately lodged in the prison, where the fatal draught of hem- 
lock was administered to him, without delay, without trial, and 
without liberty of defence. While his house was plundered of a 
large stock of gold, silver, furniture, and rich ornaments—while 
the golden earrings were torn from the ears of his wife—and 
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while 700 shields, with 120 slaves, were confiscated, together 
with the workshop and the two dwelling-houses—the Thirty 
would not allow even a decent funeral to the deceased, but caused 
his body to be carried away on a hired bier from the prison, with 
covering and a few scanty appurtenances supplied by the sym- 
pathy of private friends. 

Amidst such atrocities, increasing in number and turned more 
Increaseqd 20d more to shameless robbery, the party of Thera- 
exaspera- menés daily gained ground, even in the senate ; many 


tion of aie 
Kritias and of whose members profited nothing by satiating the 


themajority private cupidity of the Thirty, and began to be weary 
Thirty of so revolting a system, as well as alarmed at the host 
against 2 : ae . 

7: era- of enemies which they were raising up. In proposing 
menes. 


the late seizure of the metics, the Thirty had desired 
Theramenés to make choice of any victim among that class, to be 
destroyed and plundered for his own personal benefit. But he 
rejected the suggestion emphatically, denouncing the enormity of 
the measure in the indignant terms which it deserved. So much 
was the antipathy of Kritias and the majority of the Thirty 
against him, already acrimonious from the effects of a long course 
of opposition, exasperated by this refusal—so much did they fear 
the consequences of incurring the obloquy of such measures 
themselves, while Theramenés enjoyed all the credit of opposing 
them—so satisfied were they that their government could not 
stand with this dissension among its own members—that they 
resolved to destroy him at all cost. Having canvassed as many 
of the senators as they could, to persuade them that Theramenés 
was conspiring against the oligarchy, they caused the most daring 
of their satellites to attend one day in the senate-house, close to 
the railing which fenced in the senators, with daggers concealed 
under their garments. So soon as Theramenés appeared, 
Kritias rose and denounced him to the senate as a public 
enemy, in a harangue which Xenophén gives at considerable 
length, and which is so full of instructive evidence, as to 
Greek political feeling, that I here extract the main points 
in abridgment :— 

1 Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eratosthen. s. of Polemarcnus. The foregoing details 
8, 21. Lysias prosecuted Erastosthe- are found in the oration spoken as well 


nés before the dikastery some years as composed by himself. 
afterwards, as having caused the death 
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“ If any of you imagine, senators, that more people are perish- 

ing than the occasion requires, reflect that this. Th 
A eee A era- 

happens everywhere in a time of revolution, and that menés is 
it must especially happen in the establishment of an pr"guitecs 
oligarchy at Athens, the most populous city in Greece, eae id 
and where the population has been longest accus- speech of 
tomed to freedom. You know as well as we do that Mrtias. 
democracy is to both of us an intolerable government, as well as 
incompatible with all steady adherence to our protectors the 
Lacedemonians. It is under their auspices that we are estab- 
lishing thé present oligarchy, and that we destroy, as far as we 
can, every man who stands in the way of it, which becomes 
most of all indispensable if such a man be found among our own 
body. Here stands the man—Theramenés—whom we now de- 
nounce to you as your foe not less than ours. That such is the 
fact is plain from his unmeasured censures on our proceedings ; 
from the difficulties which he throws in our way whenever we 
want to despatch any of the demagogues. Had such been his 
policy from the beginning, he would indeed have been our enemy, 
yet we could not with justice have proclaimed him a villain. 
But it is he who first originated the alliance which binds us to 
Sparta—who struck the first blow at the democracy—who chiefly 
instigated us to put to death the first batch of accused persons ; 
and now, when you as well as we have thus incurred the manifest 
hatred of the people, he turns round and quarrels with our pro- 
ceedings, in order to ensure his own safety and leave us to pay 
the penalty. He must be dealt with not only as an enemy, but 
as a traitor to you as well as to us; a traitor in the grain, as his 
whole life proves. Though he enjoyed through his father Agnon 
a station of honour under the democracy, he was foremost in sub- 
verting it, and getting up the Four Hundred: the moment he 
saw that oligarchy beset with difficulties, he was the first to put 
himself at the head of the people against them ; always ready for 
change in both directions, and a willing accomplice in those exe- 
cutions which changes of government bring with them. It is he, 
too, who—having been ordered by the generals after the battle of 
Arginuse to pick up the men on the disabled ships, and having 
neglected the task—accused and brought to execution his su- 
periors, in order to get himself out of danger. He has well 
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earned his surname of The Buskin, fitting both legs, but constant 
to neither: he has shown himself reckless both of honour and 
friendship, looking to nothing but his own selfish advancement ; 
and it is for us now to guard against his doublings, in order that 
he may not play us the same trick. We cite him before you as 
a conspirator and a traitor, against you as well as against us. 
Look to your own safety, and not to his. For depend upon it, 
that if you let him off, you will hold out powerful encourage- 
ment to your worst enemies; while, if you condemn him, you 
will crush their best hopes, both within and without the city.” 
Theramenés was probably not wholly unprepared for some 
such attack as this. At any rate he rose up to reply to it at 
once :— 
“ First of all, senators, I shall touch upon the charge against 
me which Kritias mentioned last—the charge of 


Reply of : : 
Thera- having accused and brought to execution the generals. 
ON se i It was not I who began the accusation against them, 


but they who began it against me. They said that they had 
ordered me upon the duty, and that I had neglected it: my 
defence was, that the duty could not be executed in consequence 
of the storm: the people believed and exonerated me, but the 
generals were rightfully condemned on their own accusation, 
because they said that the duty might have been performed— 
while yet it had remained unperformed. I do not wonder in- 
deed that Kritias has told such falsehoods against me ; for at the 
time when this affair happened he was an exile in Thessaly, 
employed in raising up a democracy, and arming the Penestz 
against their masters. Heaven grant that nothing of what he 
perpetrated there may occur at Athens! I agree with Kritias, 
indeed, that whoever wishes to cut short your government, and 
strengthens those who conspire against you, deserves justly the 
severest punishment. But to whom does this charge best apply ? 
To him or to me? Look at the behaviour of each of us, and then 
judge for yourselves. At first we were all agreed, so far as the 
condemnation of the known and obnoxious demagogues. But 
when Kritias and his friends began to seize men of station and - » 
dignity, then it was that I began to oppose them. I knew that“ 
the seizure of men like Leon, Nikias, and Antiphon would make 
the best men in the city your enemies. I opposed the execution 
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of the metics, well aware that all that body would be alienated.” 
I opposed the disarming of the citizens and the hiring of foreign 
guards. And when I saw that enemies at home and exiles 
abroad were multiplying against you, I dissuaded you from 
banishing Thrasybulus and Anytus, whereby you only furnished_— 
the exiles with competent leaders. The man who gives you this 
advice, and gives it you openly, is he a traitor—or is he not 
rather a genuine friend? It is you and your supporters, Kritias, 
who, by your murders and robberies, strengthen the enemies of 
the government and betray your friends. Depend upon it that 
Thrasybulus and Anytus are much better pleased with your ~— 
policy than they would be with mine. You accuse me of having 
betrayed the Four Hundred ; but I did not desert them until 
they were themselves on the point of betraying Athens to her“ 
enemies. You call me The Buskin, as trying to fit both parties. 
But what am I to call you, who fit neither of them? who under 
the democracy were the most violent hater of the people—and 
who under the oligarchy have become equally violent as a hater 
of oligarchical merit? I am, and always have been, Kritias, an 
enemy both to extreme democracy and to oligarchical tyranny.“ 
I desire to constitute our political community out of those who 
can serve it on horseback and with heavy armour :-—I have pro- 
posed this once, and I still stand to it. I side not either with _ 
democrats or despots, to the exclusion of the dignified citizens. ~~ 
Prove that I am now, or ever have been, guilty of such crime, and 
I shall confess myself deserving of ignominious death.” 

This reply of Theramenés was received with such a shout of 
applause by the majority of the senate, as showed that pyirome 
they were resolved to acquit him. To the fierce anti- VieleHOS 
pathies of the mortified Kritias, the idea of failure was and the 
intolerable : indeed he had now carried his hostility T"ty- 
to such a point that the acquittal of his enemy would have been 
his own ruin. After exchanging a few words with the Thirty, 
he retired for a few moments, and directed the Eleven with the 
body of armed satellites to press close on the railing whereby the 
senators were fenced round, while the court before the senate- 
house was filled with the mercenary hoplites. Having thus got 
his force in hand, Kritias returned and again addressed the 
senate :—“ Senators (said he), I think it the duty of a good presi- 
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dent, when he sees his friends around him duped, not to let them 
follow their own counsel. This is what I am now going to do: 
indeed, these men, whom you see pressing upon us from without, 
tell us plainly that they will not tolerate the acquittal of one 
manifestly working to the ruin of the oligarchy. It is an article 
of our new constitution that no man of the Select Three Thou- { 
sand shall be condemned without your vote, but that any man 
not included in that list may be condemned by the Thirty. Now \ 
I take upon me, with the concurrence of all my colleagues, to | 
strike this Theramenés out of that list ; and we, by our authority, | 
condemn him to death.” - 

Though Theramenés had already been twice concerned in 
é putting down the democracy, yet such was the habit 

ondemna- 3 : 

tion of The- of all Athenians to look for protection from constitu- 
ramenés. —~_ tional forms, that he probably accounted himself safe 
under the favourable verdict of the senate, and was not prepared 
for the monstrous and despotic sentence which he now heard 
from hisenemy. He sprang at once to the Senatorial Hearth— 
the altar and sanctuary in the interior of the senate-house—and 
exclaimed :—“TI too, senators, stand as your suppliant, asking 
only for bare justice. Let it be not in the power of Kritias to 
strike out me or any other man whom he chooses :—let my sen- 
tence as well as yours be passed according to the law which these 
Thirty have themselves prepared. I know but too well that 
this altar will be of no avail to me as a defence; yet I shall at 
least make it plain that these men are as impious towards the 
gods as they are nefarious towards men. As for you, worthy 
senators, I wonder that you will not stand forward for your own 
personal safety, since you must be well aware that your own 
names may be struck out of the Three Thousand just as easily as 
mine.” 

But the senate remained passive and stupefied by fear, in spite 
of these moving words ; which, perhaps, were not perfectly heard, 
since it could not be the design of Kritias to permit his enemy to 
speak a second time. It was probably while Theramenés was 
yet speaking, that the loud voice of the herald was heard, calling 
the Eleven to come forward and take him into custody. The 
Eleven advanced into the senate, headed by their brutal chief 
Satyrus, and followed by their usual attendants. They went 






a 
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straight up to the altar, from whence Satyrus, aided by the at- 
tendants, dragged him by main force, while Kritias said to them 
—“We hand over to you this man Theramenés, condemned ac- 
cording to the law. Seize him, carry him off to prison, and there 
do the needful.” Upon which, Theramenés was dragged out of 
the senate-house and carried in custody through the market- 
place, exclaiming with a loud voice against the atrocious treat- 
ment which he was suffering. ‘Hold your tongue (said Satyrus 
to him), or you will suffer for it.”—“ And if I do hold my tongue 
(replied Theramenés), shall not I suffer for it also?” 

He was conveyed to prison, where the usual draught of hem- 
lock was speedily administered. After he had swal- 
lowed it, there remained a drop at the bottom of the Deaihos 
cup, which he jerked out on the floor (according to cata AM 
the playful convivial practice called-the Kottabus, his cha- 
which was supposed to furnish an omen by its sound pera 
in falling, and after which the person who had just drunk handed 
the goblet to the guest whose turn came next)—“ Let this (said 
he) be for the gentle Kritias”.? 

The scene just described, which ended in the execution of 
Theramenés, is one of the most striking and tragical in ancient 
history, in spite of the bald and meagre way in which it is 
recounted by Xenophén, who has thrown all the interest into 
the two speeches. The atrocious injustice by which Theramenés 
perished—as well as the courage and self-possession which he 
displayed at the moment of danger, and his cheerfulness even 
in the prison, not inferior to that of Sokratés three years 
afterwards—naturally enlist the warmest sympathies of the 
reader in his favour, and have tended to exalt the positive 
estimation of his character. During the years immediately 
succeeding the restoration of the democracy,? he was extolled 
and pitied as one of the first martyrs to oligarchical violence :. 
later authors went so far as to number him among the chosen 
pupils of Sokratés.3 But though Theramenés here became the 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 56. ward to protect Theramenés, when 
2See Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Era- Satyrus was dragging him from the 
tosth. s. 66. altar. Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat. p. 836) 


3 Diodér. xiv. 5. Dioddrus tells us ascribes the same act of generovs for- 
that Sokratés and two of his friends wardness to Jsokrat?s. There is no good 
were the only persons who stood for- ground for believing it, either of one 
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victim of a much worse man than himself, it will not for that 
reason be proper to accord to him our admiration, which his 
own conduct will not at all be found to deserve. The reproaches 
of Kritias against him, founded on his conduct during the 
previous conspiracy of the Four Hundred, were in the main 
well founded. After having been one of the foremost originators 
of that conspiracy, he deserted his comrades as soon as he saw 
that it was likely to fail. Kritias had doubtless present to his 
mind the fate of Antiphon, who had been condemned and 
executed under the accusation of Theramenés—-together with a 
reasonable conviction that the latter would again turn against 
his colleagues in the same manner, if circumstances should 
encourage him to do so. Moreover, Kritias was not wrong in 
denouncing the perfidy of Theramenés with regard to the 
generals after the battle of Arginusz ; the death of whom he 
was partly instrumental in bringing about, though only as an 
auxiliary cause, and not with that extreme stretch of nefarious 
_stratagem which Xenophén and others have imputed to him. 
_ He was a selfish, cunning, and faithless man—ready to enter 
_ into conspiracies, yet never foreseeing their consequences—and 
_ breaking faith to the ruin of colleagues whom he had first 
_ encouraged, when he found them more consistent and thorough- 
_ going in crime than himself. 

—~ Such high-handed violence, by Kritias and the majority of the 
Thirty—carried through, even against a member of 


I d ne te 

Gnranne Of their own Board, by intimidation of the senate—left 
Kritias and ; : i id i 

the Thirty. 2 feeling of disgust and dissension among their own 


partisans from which their power never recovered. 


or of the other. None but senators His admiration for the manner of 


were present; and as this senate had 
been chosen by the Thirty, it is not 
likely that either Sokratés or Iso- 
kratés were among its members. If 
Sokratés had been a member of it, the 
fact would have been noticed and 
brought out in connexion with his 
subsequent trial. 

The manner in which Plutarch 
(Consolat. ad. Apollon. c. 6, p. 105) 
states the death of Theramenés—that 
he was ‘‘ tortured to death” by the 
Thirty—is an instance of his loose 
speaking. 

Compare Cicero about the death of 
Theramenés (Tuscul. Disp. i. 40, 96). 


death of Theramenés doubtless con- 
tributed to make him rank that Athe- 
nian with Themistoklés and Periklés 
(De Orat. iii. 16, 59). Aristotle too 
(Plutarch, Nikias, c. 2) speaks with 
esteem of Theramenés, ranking him in 
the same general category with Nikias 
and Thucydidés (son of Melesias), 
though with considerable deduction 
and blame on the score of duplicity. 

1The epithets applied by Aristo- 
phanés to Theramenés (Ran. 541—966) 
coincide pretty exactly with those in 
the speech (just noticed) which Xeno- 
phon ascribes to Kritias against 
him. 
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Its immediate effect, however, was to render them, apparently 
and in their own estimation, more powerful than ever. All 
open manifestation of dissent being now silenced, they proceeded 
to the uttermost limits of cruel and licentious tyranny. They 
made proclamation that every one not included in the list of 
Three Thousand should depart without the walls, in order that 
they might be undisturbed masters within the city: a policy 
before resorted to by Periander of Corinth and other Grecian 
despots. The numerous fugitives expelled by this order 
distributed themselves partly in Peirzus, partly in the various 
demes of Attica. Both in one and the other, however, they were 
seized by order of the Thirty, and many of them put to death, 
in order that their substance and lands might be appropriated 
either by the Thirty themselves or by some favoured partisan.? 
The denunciations of Batrachus, Aischylidés, and other delators 
became more numerous than ever, in order to obtain the seizure 
and execution of their private enemies ; and the oligarchy were 
willing to purchase any new adherent by thus gratifying his 
antipathies or his rapacity.* The subsequent orators affirmed 
that more than 1500 victims were put to death without trial by 
the thirty :* on this numerical estimate little stress is to be laid, 
but the total was doubtless prodigious. It became more and 
more plain that no man was safe in Attica, so that Athenian 
emigrants, many in great poverty and destitution, were multiplied 
throughout the neighbouring territories—in Megara, Thébes, 
Orépus, Chalkis, Argos, &e.° It was not everywhere that these 
distressed persons could obtain reception, for the Lacedzemonian 
government, at the instance of the Thirty, issued an edict 
prohibiting all the members of their confederacy from harbour- 
ing fugitive Athenians: an edict which these cities generously 
disobeyed,® though probably the smaller Peloponnesian cities 


1 Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 4, 1 ; Lysias, 
Orat. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 97; Orat. 
xxxi. cont. Philon. s. 8,9; Herakleid. 
Pontic. c. 5; Diogen. Laert. i. 98. 

2Xenoph. Hellen. J. c. jyov Se ex 
TOV Xwpiwy, iv’ avToL Kat ot Pidoe TOUS 
TovTwY aypovs Exorev* hevydvTwv dé és 
Tov Ileipaiad, Kal evtevOev modAovs ayov- 
TES, éverAnoav Méyapa cai OnBas tav 
VTOXWPOVVTWV. 

3 Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 
49; Or. xxv. Democrat. Subvers. Apo- 


log. s. 20; Or. xxvi. cont. Evandr. s. 23. 

4 Aischinés, Fals. Legat. c. 24, p. 
266, and cont. Ktesiph. c. 86, p. 455; 
Isokratés, Or. iv. Panegyr. s. 131; Or. 
vii. Areopag. s. 76. 

5 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 1; Dioddr. 
xiv. 6; Lysias, Or. xxiv. s. 28; Or. 
xxxi. cont. Philon. s. 10. 

6 Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eratosth. 
Ss. 98, 99—mavraxdbev ExknpuTTOMEVoL , 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 99; Dioddr. xiv. 
6; Demosth. de Rhod. Libert. c. 10. 
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complied. Without doubt this decree was procured by Lysander, 
while his influence still continued unimpaired. 

But it was not only against the lives, properties, and liberties 
of Athenian citizens that the Thirty made war. They 


The Thirt oe ae , 
fovbidan: Y were not less solicitous to extinguish the intellectual 
tellectual ; ee . 

teaching. force and education of the city : a project so perfectly 


in harmony both with the sentiment and practice of 
Sparta, that they counted on the support of their foreign allies. 
Among the ordinances which they promulgated was one, expressly 
forbidding every one! “ to teach the art of words”; if I may be 
allowed to translate literally the Greek expression, which bore a 
most comprehensive signification, and denoted every intentional! 
communication of logical, rhetorical, or argumentative improve- 
ment—of literary criticism and composition—and of command 
over those political and moral topics which formed the ordinary 
theme of discussion. Such was the species of instruction which 
Sokratés and other Sophists, each in his own way, communicated 
to the Athenian youth. The great foreign Sophists (not Athe- 
nian), such as Prodikus and Protagoras had been (though perhaps 
neither of these two was now alive), were doubtless no longer in 
the city, under the calamitous circumstances which had been 
weighing upon every citizen since the defeat of Aigospotami. 
But there were abundance of native teachers or Sophists, inferior 
in merit to these distinguished names, yet still habitually 
employed, with more or less success, in communicating a species 
of instruction held indispensable to every Liberal Athenian. 
The edict of the Thirty was in fact a general suppression of the 
higher class of teachers or professors, above the rank of the 
elementary (teacher of letters or) grammatist. If such an edict 
could have been maintained in force for a generation, combined 
with the other mandates of the Thirty, the city out of which 


1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 31. «ai év the sea, but they turned it so as to 


TOls vomoLs eypae, Aoywv TEXVHVY BH 
ide 2a eout: Sophist. 
Or. xiii. s. 12. thy maidevow THY Tov 
Aoywr. 

Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 19) affirms 
that the Thirty Oligarchs during their 
rule altered the position of the rostrum 
in the Pnyx (the place where the demo- 
cratical public assemblies were held): 
the restrum had before looked towards 


make it look towards the land, because 
the maritime service and the associa- 
tions connected with it were the chief 
stimulants of democratical sentiment. 
This story has been often copied and 
reasserted as if it were an undoubted 
fact; but M. Forchhammer (Topo- 
graphie von Athen, p. 289, in Kieler 
Philol. Studien. 1841) has shown it to 
be untrue and even absurd. 
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Sophoklés and Euripidés had just died, and in which Plato and 
Isokratés were in vigorous age (the former twenty-five, the latter 
twenty-nine), would have been degraded to the intellectual level 
of the meanest community in Greece. It was not uncommon for 
a Grecian despot to suppress all those assemblies wherein youths 
came together for the purpose of common training, either intel- 
lectual or gymnastic, as well as the public banquets and clubs 
or associations, as being dangerous to his authority, tending to 
elevation of courage, and to a consciousness of political rights 
among the citizens. 

The enormities of the Thirty had provoked severe comments 
from the philosopher Sokratés, whose life was spent re 
in conversation on instructive subjects with those and the. 
young men who sought his society, though he never 7 ty- 
took money from any pupil. Such comments having excited 
attention, Kritias and Chariklés sent for him, reminded him of 
the prohibitive law, and peremptorily commanded him to abstain 
for the future from all conversation with youths, Sokratés met 
the order by putting some questions, to those who gave it, in his 
usual style of puzzling scrutiny ; destined to expose the vagueness 
of the terms, and to draw the line—or rather to show that no 
definite line could be drawn—between that which was permitted 
and that which was forbidden. But he soon perceived that his 
interrogations produced only a feeling of disgust and wrath, 
menacing to his own safety. The tyrants ended by repeating 
their interdict in yet more peremptory terms, and by giving 
Sokratés to understand that they were not ignorant of the 
censures which he had cast upon them.? 

Though our evidence does not enable us to make out the 
precise dates of these various oppressions of the Thirty, Cas 
yet it seems probable that this prohibition of teaching security of 
must have been among their earlier enactments; at *¢ Thirty. 
any rate, considerably anterior to the death of Theramenés, and 
the general expulsion, out of the walls, of all except the privileged 
Three Thousand. Their dominion continued, without any armed 
opposition made to it, for about eight months from the capture 
of Athens by Lysander, that is, from about April to December, 
404 B.c. The measure of their iniquity then became full. They 


1 Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 2. 2 Xenoph. Memorab, i. 2, 33—39., 
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had accumulated against themselves, both in Attica and among 
the exiles in the circumjacent territories, suffering and exasperated 
enemies ; while they had lost the sympathy of Thébes, Megara, 
and Corinth, and were less heartily supported by Sparta. 

During these important eight months, the general feeling 
Gradual al. throughout. Greece had become materially different 
teration of both towards Athens and towards Sparta. At the 


feeling in 


Greece, moment when the long war was first brought to a 
eran al close, fear, antipathy, and vengeance against Athens 
Athens. had been the reigning sentiments, both among the 


confederates of Sparta and among the revolted members of the 
extinct Athenian empire—a sentiment which prevailed among 
them indeed to a greater degree than among the Spartans 
themselves—who resisted it, and granted to Athens a capitulation 
at a time when many of their allies pressed for the harshest 
measures. To this resolution they were determined partly by 
the still remaining force of ancient sympathy—partly by the 
odium which would have been sure to follow the act of expelling 
the Athenian population, however it might be talked of befcre- 
hand asa meet punishment—partly too by the policy of Lysander, 
who contemplated the keeping of Athens in the same dependence 
on Sparta and on himself, and by the same means, as the other 
outlying cities in which he had planted his Dekarchies. 

So soon as Athens was humbled, deprived of her fleet and 
Dessay walled port, and rendered innocuous, the great bond 
the alliesof of common fear which had held the allies to Sparta 
lalate Oe disappeared ; and while the paramount antipathy on 
spoils of the the part of those allies towards Athens gradually died 
fused by away, a sentiment of jealousy and apprehension of 
Epartte Sparta sprang up in its place, on the part of the 
leading states among them. For such a sentiment there was 
more than one reason. Lysander had brought home not only a 
large sum of money, but valuable spoils of other kinds, and 
many captive triremes, at the close of the war. As the success 
had been achieved by the joint exertions of all the allies, so the 
fruits of it belonged in equity to all of them jointly—not to 
Sparta alone. The Thebans and Corinthians preferred a formal 
claim to be allowed to share; and if the other allies abstained 
from openly backing the demand, we may fairly presume that 
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it was not from any different construction of the equity 
of the case, but from fear of offending Sparta. In the 
testimonial erected by Lysander at Delphi, commemorative of 
the triumph, he had included not only his own brazen statue, 
but that of each commander of the allied contingents; thus 
formally admitting the allies to share in the honorary results, 
and tacitly sanctioning their claim to the lucrative results also. 
Nevertheless the demand made by the Thebans and Corinthians 
was not only repelled, but almost resented as an insult ; especially 
by Lysander, whose influence was at that moment almost omni- 
potent. 

That the Lacedzmonians should have withheld from the allies 
a share in this money demonstrates still more the great ascendency 
of Lysander—because there was a considerable party at Sparta 
itself, who protested altogether against the reception of so much 
gold and silver, as contrary to the ordinances of Lykurgus, and 
fatal to the peculiar morality of Sparta. An ancient Spartan, 
Skiraphidas or Phlogidas, took the lead in calling for exclusive 
adherence to the old Spartan money—heavy iron difficult to 
carry. It was not without difficulty that Lysander and his 
friends obtained admission for the treasure into Sparta ; under 
special proviso that it should be for the exclusive purposes of 
the government, and that no private citizen should ever circulate 
gold or silver? The existence of such traditionary repugnance 
among the Spartans would have seemed likely to induce them to 
be just towards their allies, since an equitable distribution of 
the treasure would have gone far to remove the difficulty ; yet 
they nevertheless kept it all. 

But besides such special offence given to the allies, the conduct 
of Sparta in other ways showed that she intended to Unparal- 
turn the victory to her own account. Lysander was Jed as- 


: e cendency of 
at this moment all-powerful, playing his own game Lysander. 


occurred (Hellen. iii. 5, 5). He also 


1 Justin (vi. 10) mentions the demand 
specifies by name no one but the 


thus made and refused. Plutarch 


(Lysand. c. 27) states the demand as 
having been made by the Thebans 
alone, which I disbelieve. Xenophon, 
according to the general disorderly 
arrangement of facts in his Hellenika, 
does not mention the circumstance in 
its proper place, but alludes to it ona 
subsequent occasion as having before 


Thebans as having actually made the 
demand; yet there is a subsequent 
passage which shows that not only the 
Corinthians, but other allies also, sym- 
pathized in it (iii. 5, 12). 


2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 17; Plutarch, 
Institut, Lacon. p. 239. 
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under the name of Sparta. His position was far greater 
than that of the regent Pausanias had been after the victory 
of Plateza; and his talents for making use of the position in- 
comparably superior. The magnitude of his successes, as well 
as the eminent ability which he had displayed, justified abundant 
eulogy ; but in his case the eulogy was carried to the length of 
something like worship. Altars were erected to him; pzeans or 
hymns were composed in his honour ; the Ephesians set up his 
statue in the temple of their goddess Artemis, while the Samians 
not only erected a statue to him at Olympia, but even altered 
the name of their great festival—the Herea—to Lysandria.} 
Several contemporary poets—Antilochus, Cheerilus, Nikératus, 
and Antimachus—devoted themselves to sing his glories and 

profit by his rewards. 
Such excess of flattery was calculated to turn the head even of 
the most virtuous Greek. With Lysander, it had 


Hi 2 ou See 
weoniae the effect of substituting, in place of that assumed 
ambition— . . : 
eacmaae smoothness of manner with which he began his 


dominion of command, an insulting harshness and arrogance 
gs a corresponding to the really unmeasured ambition 
which he cherished.” His ambition prompted him to aggrandize 
Sparta separately, without any thought of her allies, in order to 
exercise dominion in her name. He had already established 
Dekarchies, or oligarchies of Ten, in many of the insular and 
Asiatic cities, and an oligarchy of Thirty in Athens ; all composed 
of vehement partisans chosen by himself, dependent upon him 
for support, and devoted to his objects. To the eye of an 
impartial observer in Greece, it seemed as if all these cities had 
been converted into dependencies of Sparta, and were intended 
to be held in that condition ; under Spartan authority, exercised 
by and through Lysander.3 Instead of that general freedom 


1 Pausanias, vi. 3,6 The Samian kat ot évupayor ravres, rARV BowwTav 


oligarchical party owed their recent 
restoration to Lysander. 


2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 18, 19. 


3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 29-30. ovtrw 
S€ mpoxwpovytwv, Lavaavias 0 BactAevs 
(of Sparta), P@orvjocas Avoavipw ei 
KGTELPYATMEVOS TAUTA GMa Mer eVdOKL- 
wyjoo, agua Sé€ idStas troryootto 
Tas “A@ynvas, metoas tav ’Eddpwr 
tpets, efayer ppovpav. auveimovto sé 


kai KopivOlwv. obtoi 5’ Edeyov meév OTe 
ov vouiSo”tey evopKety av aTparevomevoL 
én’ "A@nvalovs, mndév mapdaamovdov trot 
ovvras: Empattov Sé€ TavTa, OTe 
eylyvwoKkov Aancedatmovious 
BovdAomeéevovs tHv tTaY ‘AOn- 
vaiwv xwpav oiketav Kai mLo- 
THY mwotjxoagdar. Compare also 
lii. 5, 12, 13, respecting the sentiments 
entertained in Greece about the con- 
duct of the Lacedzemonians, 
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which had been promised as an incentive to revolt against 
Athens, a Spartan empire had been constituted in place of the 
extinct Athenian : with a tribute amounting to 1000 talents 
annually, intended to be assessed upon the component cities and 
islands.+ 

It is easy to see that under such a state of feeling on the part 
of the allies of Sparta, the enormities perpetrated by a: 

c f isgust 
the Thirty at Athens, and by the Lysandrian excited in 
dekarchies in the other cities, would be heard with Greece by 
sympathy for the sufferers, and without that strong zaitios of 
anti-Athenian sentiment which had reigned a few oA 
months before. But—what was of still greater importance—even 
at Sparta itself opposition began to spring up against the mea- 
sures and the person of Lysander. If the leading men at Sparta 
had felt jealous even of Brasidas, who offended them only by 
unparalleled success and merit as a commander,? much more 
would the same feeling be aroused against Lysander, who dis- 
played an overweening insolence, and was worshipped with an 
ostentatious flattery, not inferior to that of Pausanias opposition 
after the battle of Platza. Another Pausanias, son to Lysander 

: : : at Sparta 
of Pleistoanax, was now king of Sparta, in conjunc- —King_ 
tion with Agis. Upon him the feeling of jealousy P@Usamas. 
against Lysander told with especial force, as it did afterwards 
upon Agesilaus the successor of Agis; not unaccompanied 
probably with the suspicion (which subsequent events justified) 
that Lysander was aiming at some interference with the regal 
privileges. Nor is it unfair to suppose that Pausanias was 
animated by motives more patriotic than mere jealousy ; and 
that the rapacious cruelty, which everywhere dishonoured the 
new oligarchies, both shocked his better feelings and inspired 
him with fears for the stability of the system. A further circum- 
stance which weakened the influence of Lysander at Sparta was 
the annual change of Ephors, which took place about the end of 
September or beginning of October. Those Ephors, under whom 
his grand success and the capture of Athens had been consum- 
mated, and who had lent themselves entirely to his views, passed 
out of office in September, 404 B,c., and gave place to others more 
disposed to second Pausanias. 


1 Diodér. xiv. 10—13. 2 Thucyd. iv, 
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I remarked, in the preceding chapter, how much more honour- 
Kalii- able for Sparta, and how much less unfortunate for 
kratidas Athens and for the rest of Greece, the close of the Pelo- 
with ponnesian war would have been, if Kallikratidas had 
Lysander. gained and survived the battle of Arginuse, so as to 
close it then, and to acquire for himself that personal ascendency 
which the victorious general was sure to exercise over the 
numerous re-arrangements consequent on peace. We see how 
important was the personal character of the general so placed, 
when we follow the proceedings of Lysander during the year 
after the battle of AAgospotami. His personal views were the 
grand determining circumstance throughout Greece, regulating 
both the measures of Sparta and the fate of the conquered cities. 
Throughout the latter, rapacious and cruel oligarchies were 
organized—of Ten in most cities, but of Thirty in Athens—all 
acting under the power and protection of Sparta, but in real 
subordination to his ambition. Because he happened to be under 
the influence of a selfish thirst for power, the measures of Sparta 
were divested not merely of all Pan-hellenic spirit, but even to 
a great degree of reference to her own confederates, and concen- 
trated upon the acquisition of imperial preponderance for herself. 
Now, if Kallikratidas had been the ascendant person at this 
critical juncture, not only such narrow and baneful impulses 
would have been comparatively inoperative, but the leading state 
would have been made to set the example of recommending, of 
organizing, and, if necessary, of enforcing arrangements favourable 
to Pan-hellenic brotherhood. Kallikratidas would not only have 
refused to lend himself to Dekarchies governing by his force and 
for his purposes, in the subordinate cities, but he would have 
discountenanced such conspiracies, wherever they tended to arise 
spontaneously. No ruffian like Kritias, no crafty schemer like 
Theramenés, would have reckoned upon his aid as they presumed 
upon the friendship of Lysander. Probably he would have left 
the government of each city to its own natural tendencies, oli- 
garchical or democratical ; interfering only in special cases of 
actual and pronounced necessity. Now the influence of an 
ascendant state, employed for such purposes and emphatically 
discarding all private ends for the accomplishment of a stable 
Pan-hellenic sentiment and fraternity—employed, too, thus, at a 
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moment when so many of the Greek towns were in the throes of 
re-organization, having to take up a new political course in 
reference to the altered circumstances—is an element of which the 
force could hardly have failed to be prodigious as well as bene- 
ficial. What degree of positive good might have been wrought 
by a noble-minded victor under such special circumstances we 
cannot presume to affirm in detail. But it would have been no 
mean advantage to have preserved Greece from beholding and 
feeling such enormous powers in the hands of a man like 
Lysander ; through whose management the worst tendencies of 
an imperial city were studiously magnified by the exorbitance of 
individual ambition. It was to him exclusively that the Thirty 
in Athens, and the Dekarchies elsewhere, owed both their exist- 
ence and their means of oppression. 

It has been necessary thus to explain the general changes 
which had gone on in Greece and in Grecian feeling gympathy 
during the eight months succeeding the capture of at Thebes 
Athens in March, 404 B.c., in order that we may elsewhere 
understand the position of the Thirty oligarchs or ae 
Tyrants at Athens, and of the Athenian population eles. 
both in Attica and in exile, about the beginning of December in 
the same year, the period which we have now reached. We see 
how it was that Thébes, Corinth, and Megara, who in March had 
been the bitterest enemies of the Athenians, had now become 
alienated both from Sparta and from the Lysandrian Thirty, whom 
they viewed as viceroys of Athens for separate Spartan benefit. 
We see how the basis was thus laid of sympathy for the suffering 
exiles who fled from Attica—a feeling which the recital of the 
endless enormities perpetrated by Kritias and his colleagues 
inflamed every day more and more. We discern at the same 
time how the Thirty, while thus incurring enmity both in and 


out of Attica, were at the same time losing the hearty support of 


Sparta, from the decline of Lysander’s influence and the growing 
opposition of his rivals at home. 

In spite of formal prohibition from Sparta, obtained doubtless 
under the influence of Lysander, the Athenian emi- Thrasybu- 
grants had obtained shelter in all the states bordering phye 
on Attica. It was from Beeotia that they struck the Tete in the 
first blow, Thrasybulus, Anytus, and Archinus, theirattack. 
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starting from Thébes with the sympathy of the Theban 
public, and with substantial aid from Ismenias and other 
wealthy citizens, at the head of a small band of exiles stated 
variously at 30, 60, 70, or somewhat above 100 men,’ seized 
Phylé, a frontier fortress in the mountains north of Attica, lying 
on the direct road between Athens and Thébes. Probably it had 
no garrison, for the Thirty, acting in the interest of Lacede- 
monian predominance, had dismantled all the outlying fortresses 
in Attica ;? so that Thrasybulus accomplished his purpose without 
resistance. The Thirty marched out from Athens to attack him, 
at the head of a powerful force, comprising the Lacedeemonian 
hoplites who formed their guard, the Three Thousand privileged 
citizens, and all the Knights or Horsemen. Probably the small 
company of Thrasybulus was reinforced by fresh accessions of 
exiles, as soon as he was known to have occupied the fort. For 
by the time that the Thirty with their assailing force arrived, he 
was in condition to repel a vigorous assault made by the younger 
soldiers, with considerable loss to the aggressors. 

Disappointed in their direct attack, the Thirty laid plans for 


Further blockading Phylé, where they knew that there was no 
Tee stock of provisions. But hardly had their operations 
ar commenced when a snowstorm fell, so abundant and 
retreatto Violent that they were forced to abandon their position 
Athens. 


and retire to Athens, leaving much of their baggage 
in the hands of the garrison at Phylé. In the language of 
Thrasybulus, this storm was characterized as providential, since 
the weather had been very fine until the moment preceding, and 
since it gave time to receive reinforcements which made him 700 
strong. Though the weather was such that the Thirty did not 
choose to keep their main force in the neighbourhood of Phylé, 
and perhaps the Three Thousand themselves were not sufficiently 
hearty in the cause to allow it, yet they sent their Lacedemonians 
and two tribes of Athenian Horsemen to restrain the excursions 


_1} Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 2; Diodér. 
xiv. 82; Pausan. i. 29, 3; Lysias, Or. 
xl. cont. Agorat. sect. 84; Justin, v. 
9; Aischinés cont. Ktesiphon. c. 62, p. 
437 ; Demosth. cont. Timokrat. c. 34, p. 
742. Aischinés allots more than 100 
followers to the captors of Phylé. 

The sympathy which the Athenian 


exiles found at Thébes is attested in a 
fragment of Lysias—ap. Dionys. Hal. 
Jud. de Lysia, p. 594 (Fragm. 47, ed. 
Bekker). 


2 Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 
41, p. 124. 


8 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 2, 6, 14. 
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of the garrison. This body Thrasybulus contrived to attack by 
surprise. Descending from Phylé by night, he halted within a 
quarter of a mile of their position until a little before daybreak, 
when the night-watch had just broken up,’ and when the grooms 
were making a noise in rubbing down the horses. Just at that 
moment the hoplites from Phylé rushed upon them at a running 
pace, found every man unprepared, some even in their beds, and 
dispersed them with scarcely any resistance. One hundred and 
twenty hoplites and a few horsemen were slain, while abundance 
of arms and stores were captured and carried back to Phylé in 
triumph.? News of the defeat was speedily conveyed to the city, 
from whence the remaining Horsemen immediately came forth to 
the rescue, but could do nothing more than protect the carrying 
off of the dead. 

This successful engagement sensibly changed the relative 
situation of parties in Attica ; encouraging the exiles pjscorq 
as much as it depressed the Thirty. Even among the 2mong the 

z 3 - oligarchy 

partisans of the latter at Athens dissension began to at Athens— 
arise. The minority which had sympathized with #¢2ute of 
Theramenés, as well as that portion of the Three Simians. 
Thousand who were least compromised as accomplices in the 
recent enormities, began to waver so manifestly in their allegi- 
ance, that Kritias and his colleagues felt some doubt of being 
able to maintain themselves in the city. They resolved to secure 
Eleusis and the island of Salamis, as places of safety and resource 
in case of being compelled to evacuate Athens. They accordingly 
went to Eleusis, with a considerable number of the Athenian 
Horsemen, under pretence of examining into the strength of the 
place and the number of its defenders, so as to determine what 
amount of further garrison would be necessary. All the Eleu- 
sinians disposed and qualified for armed service were ordered to 
come in person and give in their names to the Thirty,’ in a build- 
ing having its postern opening on to the sea-beach, along which 

1 See an analogous case of a Lacedz- 3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4,8. Iappre- 
monian army surprised by the Thebans hend that aroypadeo@a: here refers to 
at this dangerous hour—Xenoph. prospective military service; as in Vi. 
Hellen. vii. i. 16: compare Xenoph. 5, 29, and in Cyropzed.ii. 1,18, 19. The 
Magistr. Equit. vii. 12. words in the context—roons PvAarys 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 5, 7. Dio- tpoadenocor.vro—attest that such 
dérus (xiv. 32, 33) represents the occa- is the meaning ; though the commenta- 


sion of this battle somewhat differently. tors, and Sturz in his Lexicon Xeno- 
I follow the account of Xenophén. phonteum, interpret differently. 
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were posted the Horsemen and the attendants from Athens. 
Each Eleusinian hoplite, after having presented himself and 
returned his name to the Thirty, was ordered to pass out through 
this exit, where each man successively found himself in the power 
of the Horsemen, and was fettered by the attendants. Lysimachus, 
the Hipparch or commander of the Horsemen, was directed to 
convey all these prisoners to Athens, and hand them ever to the 
custody of the Eleven.! Having thus seized and carried away 
from Eleusis every citizen whose sentiments or whose energy they 
suspected, and having left a force of their own adherents in the 
place, the Thirty returned to Athens. At the same time, it 
appears, a similar visit and seizure of prisoners was made by some 
of them at Salamis.? On the next day, they convoked at Athens 
their Three Thousand privileged hoplites—together with all the 
remaining horsemen who had not been employed at Eleusis or 
Salamis—in the Odeon, half of which was occupied by the 
Lacedemonian garrison under arms. ‘Gentlemen (said Kritias, 
addressing his countrymen), we keep up the government not less 
for your benefit than for our own. You must therefore share 
with us in the danger, as well as in the honour, of our position. 
Here are these Eleusinian prisoners awaiting sentence: you must 
pass a vote condemning them all to death, in order that your 
hopes and fears may be identified with ours.” He then pointed 
to a spot immediately before him and in his view, directing each 
man to deposit upon it his pebble of condemnation visibly to 
every one.® TI have before remarked that at Athens open voting © 
was well known to be the same thing as voting under constraint: 
there was no security for free and genuine suffrage except by 
making it secret as well as numerous. Kritias was obeyed, with- 
out reserve or exception: probably any dissentient would have 
been put to death on the spot. All the prisoners, seemingly three 
hundred in number,‘ were condemned by the same vote, and 
executed forthwith. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 8. 


2 Both Lysias (Orat. xii. cont. Era- 
tosth. s. 53: Orat. xiii. cont. Agorat. 
s. 47) and Dioddrus (xiv. 32) connect 
together these two similar proceedings 
at Eleusis and at Salamis. Xenophon 
mentions only the affair at Eleusis. 


3 Xenoph, Hellen, ii. 4,9, detEas d¢ 


TL Xwplov, és TovTO éxéAevoe Hhavepav 
béperv THY wWador. Compare 
Lysias, Or. xili. cont. Agorat. s. 40, 
and Thucyd. iv. 74, about the conduct 
of the Megarian oligarchical leaders— 
Kal TOUTWY Tepl avayKagavTes Tov S7KLOV 
Widov pavepav Sueveyxecv, &C. 

4Lysias (Orat. xii. cont, Eratosth. 
s. 58) gives this number. 
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Though this atrocity gave additional satisfaction and confidence 
to the most violent friends of Kritias, it probably pracy. 
alienated a greater number of others, and weakened Lt a 
the Thirty instead of strengthening them. It con- himself in 
tributed in part, we can hardly doubt, to the bold Pel"#us 
and decisive resolution now taken by Thrasybulus, five days 
after his late success, of marching by night from Phylé to 
Peireus.’ His force, though somewhat increased, was still no 
more than 1000 men ; altogether inadequate by itself to any con- 
siderable enterprise, had he not counted on positive support and 
junction from fresh comrades, together with a still greater 
amount of negative support from disgust or indifference towards 
the Thirty. He was indeed speedily joined by many sympathiz- 
ing countrymen, but few of them, since the general disarming 
manceuvre of the oligarchs, had heavy armour. Some had light 
shields and darts, but others were wholly unarmed, and could 
merely serve as throwers of stones.? 

Peireeus was at this moment an open town, deprived of its 
fortifications, as well as of those Long Walls which ra etaneeee 
had so long connected it with Athens. It was also of attack me 
large compass, and required an ampler force to defend 404.2fe,__ 
it than Thrasybulus could muster. Accordingly, when Heriniaa is 
the Thirty marched out of Athens the next morning are. 
to attack him, with their full force of Athenian hoplites and 
Horsemen, and with the Lacedsemonian garrison besides, he in 
vain attempted to maintain against them the great carriage-road 
which led down to Peirzeus. He was compelled to concentrate 
his forces in Munychia—the easternmost portion of the aggregate 
called Peirzeus, nearest to the bay of Phalérum, and comprising 
one of those three ports which had once sustained the naval 
power of Athens. Thrasybulus occupied the temple of Artemis 
Munychia and the adjoining Bendideion, situated in the midst of 
Munychia, and accessible only by a street of steep ascent. In the 
rear of his hoplites, whose files were ten deep, were posted the 
darters and slingers ; the ascent being so steep that these latter 
could cast their missiles over the heads of the hoplites in their 
front. Presently Kritias and the Thirty, having first mustered 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. fi, 4,10, 18. judpav réprrynv, &O, — 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4, 12, B 
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in the market-place of Peirzus (called the Hippodamian Agora), 
were seen approaching with their superior numbers, mounting 
the hill in close array, with hoplites not less than fifty in depth. 
Thrasybulus—after an animated exhortation to his soldiers, re- 
minding them of the wrongs which they had to avenge, and 
dwelling upon the advantages of their position, which exposed the 
close ranks of the enemy to the destructive effect of missiles, and 
would force them to crouch under their shields so as to be unable 
to resist a charge with the spear in front—waited patiently until 
they came within distance, standing in the foremcst rank with the 
prophet (habitually consulted before a battle) by his side. The 
latter, a brave and devoted patriot, while promising victory, had 
exhorted his comrades not to charge until some one on their own 
side should be slain or wounded : he at the same time predicted 
his own death in the conflict. When the troops of the Thirty 
advanced near enough in ascending the hill, the light-armed in 
the rear of Thrasybulus poured upon them a shower of darts over 
the heads of their own hoplites, with considerable effect. As they 
seemed to waver, seeking to cover themselves with their shields, 
and thus not seeing well before them, the prophet, himself 
seemingly in arms, set the example of rushing forward, was the 
first to close with the enemy, and perished in the onset. 
Thrasybulus with the main body of hoplites followed him, 
charged vigorously down the hill, and, after a smart resistance, 
drove them back in disorder, with the loss of seventy men. 
What was of still greater moment—Kritias and Hippomachus, 
who headed their troops on the left, were among the slain ; 
together with Charmidés, son of Glaukon, one of the ten oli- 
garchs who had been placed to manage Peirzus.* 

This great and important advantage left the troops of Thrasy- 
Colloqguy  bulus in possession of seventy of the enemy’s dead, 


ue the whom they stripped of their arms, but not of their 


truce— clothing, in token of respect for fellow-countrymen.? 
langtage ~~ So disheartened, lukewarm, and disunited were the 
kritus. hoplites of the Thirty, in spite of their great superi- 


ority of number, that they sent to solicit the usual truce for 
burying the dead. Such request being of course granted, the 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 12, 20. 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 19; Cornel. Nepos, Thrasybul. c, 2, 
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two contending parties became intermingled with each other in 
the performance of the funereal duties. Amidst so impressive a 
scene, their common feelings as Athenians and fellow-country- 
men were forcibly brought back, and many friendly observations 
were interchanged among them. Kleokritus—herald of the 
Mysts or communicants in the Eleusinian mysteries, belonging 
to one of the most respected Gentes in the state—was among the 
exiles. His voice was peculiarly loud, and the function which 
he held enabled him to obtain silence while he addressed to the 
citizens serving with the Thirty a touching and emphatic re- 
monstrance :—‘‘ Why are you thus driving us into banishment, 
fellow-citizens? Why are you seeking to kill us? We have 
never done you the least harm : we have partaken with you in 
religious rites and festivals: we have been your companions in 
chorus, in school, and in army: we have braved a thousand 
dangers with you by land and sea in defence of our common 
safety and freedom. I adjure you by our common gods, paternal 
and maternal—by our common kindred and companionship— 
desist from thus wronging your country in obedience to these 
nefarious Thirty, who have slain as many citizens in eight months, 
for their own private gains, as the Peloponnesians in ten years of 
war. These are the men who have plunged us into wicked and 
odious war one against another, when we might live together in 
peace. Be assured that your slain in this battle have cost us as 
many tears as they have cost you.” ? 

Such affecting appeals, proceeding from a man of respected 
station like Kleokritus and doubtless from others also, piscourage- 
began to work so sensibly on the minds of the citizens aaieke a 
from Athens, that the Thirty were obliged to give Athens— 
orders for immediately returning: which Thrasybulus (eppsition 
did not attempt to prevent, though it might have been ee 
in his power to do so.2_ But their ascendency had re-. ment of the 
ceived a shock from which it never fully recovered. Thity eo Sg 
On the next day they appeared downcast and dispirited Eleusis. 
in the senate, which was itself thinly attended ; while the privi- 
leged Three Thousand, marshalled in different companies on 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 22. yap év Ietporéws Kpetrrous ovtes etacay 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 22; Lysias, avrovs ameAdctv, &. 
Orat. xii. cont, Eratosth. s. 55—oi pev 
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guard, were everywhere in discord and partial mutiny. Those 
among them who had been most compromised in the crimes of 
the Thirty were strenuous in upholding the existing authority ; 
but such as had been less guilty protested against the continu- 
ance of so unholy a war, declaring that the Thirty could not be 
permitted to bring Athens to utter ruin. And though the 
knights or Horsemen still continued steadfast partisans resolutely 
opposing all accommodation with the exiles,! yet the Thirty were 
also seriously weakened by the death of Kritias—the ascendant 
and decisive head, and at the same time the most cruel and un- 
principled among them ; while that party, both in the senate 
and out of it, which had formerly adhered to Theramenés, now 
again raised its head. A public meeting among them was held, 
in which what may be called the opposition party among the 
Thirty—that which had opposed the extreme enormities of 
Kritias—became predominant. It was determined to depose the 
Thirty, and to constitute a fresh oligarchy of Ten, one from each 
tribe. But the members of the Thirty were held to be individu- 
ally re-eligible ; so that two of them, Eratosthenés and Pheidon, 
if not more—adherents of Theramenés and unfriendly to Kritias 
and Chariklés 3—with others of the same vein of sentiment, were 
chosen among the Ten. Chariklés and the more violent mem- 
bers, having thus lost their ascendency, no longer deemed them- 
selves safe at Athens, but retired to Eleusis, which they had had 
the precaution to occupy beforehand. Probably a number of 
their partisans, and the Lacedemonian gare also, retired 
thither along with them. 

The nomination of this new oligarchy of Ten was plainly a 
compromise, adopted by some from sincere disgust at the oli- 
garchical system and desire to come to accommodation with the 
exiles—by others, from a conviction that the only way of main- 
taining the oligarchical system and repelling the exiles was to 
constitute a new oligarchical Board, dismissing that which had 
become obnoxious. The latter was the purpose of the Horsemen, 
the main upholders of the first Board as well as of the second ; 
and such also was soon seen to be the policy of Eratosthenés and 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 24. s. 55, 56—ot Soxovvres elvan €vayTUsTATOL 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 23. XapicAe? kat Kpirig Kat TH TovTwY 
3 Lysias, Orat. xii. cont Eratosth. éTapeta, MC. 
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his colleagues. Instead of attempting to agree upon terms of 
accommodation with the exiles in Peireus generally, they merely 
tried to corrupt separately Thrasybulus and the leaders, offering 
to admit ten of them to a share of the oligarchical power at 
Athens, provided they would betray their party. This offer 
having been indignantly refused, the war was again resumed be- 
tween Athens and Peireus—to the bitter disappointment, not 
less of the exiles, than of that portion of the Athenians who had 
hoped better things from the new Board of Ten." 

But the forces of oligarchy were more and more enfeebled at 
Athens,” as well by the secession of all the more vio- The Ten 
lent spirits to Eleusis, as by the mistrust, discord, and ember 4 
disaffection, which now reigned within the city. Far the exiles. 
from being able to abuse power like their predecessors, the Ten 
did not even fully confide in their Three Thousand hoplites, but 
were obliged to take measures for the defence of the city in con- 
junction with the Hipparch and the Horsemen, who did double 
duty—on horseback in the daytime, and as hoplites with their 
shields along the walls at night, for fear of surprise—employing 
the Odeon as their head-quarters. The Ten sent envoys to 
Sparta to solicit further aid; while the Thirty sent envoys thither 
also, from Eleusis, for the same purpose ; both representing that 
the Athenian people had revolted from Sparta, and required 
further force to reconquer them.® 

Such foreign aid became daily more necessary to them, since 
the forces of Thrasybulus in Peirzeus grew stronger, Increasing 
before their eyes, in numbers, in arms, and in hope of Theseye of 
success ; exerting themselves, with successful energy, bulus. 
to procure additional arms and shields—though some of the 
shields, indeed, were no better than wood-work or wicker-work 
whitened over.4 Many exiles flocked in to their aid: others 
sent donations of money or arms. Among the latter the orator 
Lysias stood conspicuous, transmitting to Peirzeus a present of 
200 shields as well as 2000 drachms in money, and hiring besides 
300 fresh soldiers ; while his friend Thrasydzus, the leader of 


1 The facts which I have here set 32; Justin. v. 9. 
down result from a comparison of 2Isokratés, Or. xviii. cont. Kalli- 
Lysias, Orat. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. mach. s. 25. 
53, 59, Q94—@eidwy, aipedeis tpas 3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 24, 28. 
diarrAagat kai karayayery. Dioddr. xiv. 4 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 25. 
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the democratical interest at Elis, was induced to furnish a loan 
of two talents.1 Others also lent money ; some Beeotians fur 
nished two talents, and a person named Gelarchus contributed 
the large sum of five talents, repaid in aftertimes by the people.? 
Proclamation was made by Thrasybulus, that all metics who 
would lend aid should be put on the footing of isotely or equal 
payment of taxes with citizens, exempt from the metic-tax and 
other special burthens. Within a short time he had got together 
a considerable force both in heavy-armed and light-armed, and 
even seventy horsemen ; so that he was in condition to make 
excursions out of Peirzus, and to collect wood and provisions. 
Nor did the Ten venture to make any aggressive movement out 
of Athens, except so far as to send out the Horsemen, who slew 
or captured stragglers from the force of Thrasybulus. Lysimachus 
the Hipparch (the same who had commanded under the Thirty 
at the seizure of the Eleusinian citizens) having made prisoners 
some young Athenians bringing in provisions from the country for 
the consumption of the troops in Peirzus, put them to death— 
in spite of remonstrances from several even of his own men ; for 
which cruelty Thrasybulus retaliated, by putting to death a horse- 
man named Kallistratus, made prisoner in one of their marches 
to the neighbouring villages.’ 

In the established civil war which now raged in Attica, 'Thrasy- 
Arrival of  Pulus and the exiles in Peirzeus had decidedly the 
renee advantage ; maintaining the offensive, while the Ten 
aSpartan in Athens, and the remainder of the Thirty at Eleusis, 
force, were each thrown upon their defence. The division 
of the oligarchical force into these two sections doubtless 
weakened both, while the democrats in Peirzeus were hearty and 
united. Presently, however, the arrival of a Spartan auxiliary 
force altered the balance of parties. Lysander, whom the oligarchi- 
cal envoys had expressly requested to be sent to them as general, 
prevailed with the Ephors to grant their request. While he 
himself went to Eleusis and got together a Peloponnesian land 


1 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 835; of the stock may probably have been 
Lysias, Or. xxxi. cont. Philon. s. 19— saved. 1 
34. 2 Demosth. cont. Leptin. c, 32, p. 

Lysias and his brother had carried 502; Lysias cont. Nikomach. Or. xxx. 
on a manufactory of shields at Athens. 5s. 29. d 
The Thirty had plundered it ; but some 3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 27. 
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force, his brother Libys conducted a fleet of forty triremes to 
block up Peirzus, and 100 talents were lent to the Athenian 
oligarchs out of the large sum recently brought from Asia into 
the Spartan treasury." 

The arrival of Lysander brought the two sections of oligarchs 
in Attica again into co-operation, restrained the pro- ; 
gress of Thrasybulus, and even reduced Peirxus to Sttaitened | 
great straits by preventing all entry of ships or stores, the exiles 

: ; E in Peirzus. 
Nothing could have prevented it from being reduced 
to surrender, if Lysander had been allowed free scope in his 
operations. But the general sentiment of Greece had by this 
time become disgusted with his ambitious policy, and with the 
oligarchies which he had everywhere set up as his instruments ; 
a sentiment not without influence on the feelings of the leading 
Spartans, who, already jealous of his ascendency, were determined 
not to increase it further by allowing him to conquer Attica a 
second time, in order to plant his own creatures as rulers at 
Athens.” 

Under the influence of these feelings, King Pausanias obtained 
the consent of three out of the five Ephors to undertake Spartan 
himself an expedition into Attica, at the head of the King | 
forces of the confederacy, for which he immediately Soar ie 
issued proclamation. Opposed to the political tenden- ee nae 
cies of Lysander, he was somewhat inclined to sympa- opposed to 
thize with the democracy ; not merely at Athens, but 1¥S74er 
elsewhere also, as at Mantineia.* It was probably understood 
that his intentions towards Athens were lenient and anti-Ly- 
sandrian, so that the Peloponnesian allies obeyed the summons 
generally, Yet the Beotians and Corinthians still declined, on 
the ground that Athens had done nothing to violate the late 
convention : a remarkable proof of the altered feelings of Greece 
during the last year, since down to the period of that convention 
these two states had been more bitterly hostile to Athens than 
any others in the confederacy. They suspected that even the 

1 Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 28; Diod. xiv. 833; pwv rpets, edyer Ppovpav. 

Lysias, Orat. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 60. Diodér. xiv. 33. Iavoavias$& ... 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 29. ovrw 5€ 0ovav pev Td Avoavipw, Oewpav Se rhv 
mpoxwpovvTwy, Iavoavias 6 Bacideds, Lraptny adofovaav mapa tots "EAAno, 
dOovicas Avoavipw, ci Karetpyacuévos & 


c. 
TavTa dua pev evdokimyjoor, aa dé idias Plutarch, Lysand. c. 21. 
roingotto Tas 'AOfvas, metoas THV 'Edo- 3 Xenoph, Hellen. v. 2, 3. 
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expedition of Pausanias was projected with selfish Lacedseemonian 
views, to secure Attica as a separate dependency of Sparta, though 
detached from Lysander.! 

On approaching Athens, Pausanias, joined by Lysander and 
His dispo. "he forces already in Attica, encamped in the garden 
sitionsunfa- of the Academy near the city gates. His sentiments 


bl 
thecal” were sufficiently known beforehand to offer en- 


cory couragement ; so that the vehement reaction against 
against the the atrocities of the Thirty, which the presence of 
si Lysander had doubtless stifled, burst forth without 


delay. The surviving relatives of the victims slain beset him 
even at the Academy in his camp, with prayers for protection 
and cries of vengeance against the oligarchs. Among those 
victims (as I have already stated) were Nikératus the son, and 
Eukratés the brother, of Nikias who had perished at Syracuse, 
the friend and proxenus of Sparta at Athens. The orphan chil- 
dren, both of Nikératus and Eukratés, were taken to Pausanias 
by their relative Diognétus, who implored his protection for 
them, recounting at the same time the unmerited execution of 
their respective fathers, and setting forth their family claims 
upon the justice of Sparta. This affecting incident, which has 
been specially made known to us,? doubtless did not stand alone, 
among so many families suffering from the same cause. Pausanias 
was furnished at once with ample grounds, not merely for re- 
pudiating the Thirty altogether, and sending back the presents 
which they tendered to him, but even for refusing to identify 
himself unreservedly with the new Oligarchy of Ten which had 
risen upon their ruins. The voice of complaint—now for the 
first time set free, with some hopes of redress—must have been 
violent and unmeasured, after such a career as that of Kritias and 
his colleagues ; while the fact was now fully manifested, which 
could not well have come forth into evidence before, that the 
persons despoiled and murdered had been chiefly opulent men, 
and very frequently even oligarchical men—not politicians of the 


1 Xenoph. Hellen ii. 4, 80. Aaxedaipoviovs ras nuetépas ouppopas 
2 Lysias, Or. xviii. De Bonis Nicise THS TOV TpidkovTa movnpias. . « 
Frat. s. 8. 10: Ovrw 5° nrcovmeBa, Kat maar Seuva: e50- 
3 Lysias, ut supra, 8. 11, 12. oOev kovmev reTrovOevar, wore Tavoavias Ta 
Tlavoavias npfaro evvous elvan TO Sfuy, mev Tapa TOV TpLdKovTa féna ovK nOéA- 
Tapaderyua ToLovmevos Mpds TOUS GAAOUS Noe AaBerv, Ta Se map’ Huwv edé~aTa. 
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former democracy. Both Pausanias, and the Lacedemonians 
along with him, on reaching Athens, must have been strongly 
affected by the facts which they learnt, and by the loud cry for 
sympathy and redress which poured upon them from the most 
innocent and respected families. The predisposition both of the 
King and the Ephors against the policy of Lysander was ma- 
terially strengthened ; as well as their inclination to bring about 
an accommodation of parties, instead of upholding by foreign force 
an anti-popular Few. 

Such convictions would become further confirmed as Pausanias 
saw and heard more of the real state of affairs. At pausanias 
first he held a language decidedly adverse to Thrasy- aves ; 
bulus and the exiles, sending to them a herald, and _ his partial 
requiring them to disband and go to their respective *°°°* 
homes. The requisition not being obeyed, he made a faint 
attack upon Peirzeus, which had no effect. Next day he marched 
down with two Lacedemonian more, or large military divisions, 
and three tribes of the Athenian Horsemen, to reconnoitre the 
place, and see where a line of blockade could be drawn. Some 
light troops annoyed him, but his troops repulsed them, even as 
far as the theatre of Peirzeus, where all the forces of Thrasybulus 
were mustered, heavy-armed as well as light-armed. The Lace. 
dzmonians were here in a disadvantageous position, probably in 
the midst of houses and streets, so that all the light-armed of 
Thrasybulus were enabled to set upon them furiously from dif- 
ferent sides, and drive them out again with loss—two of the 
Spartan polemarchs being here slain. Pausanias was obliged to 
retreat to a little eminence about half-a-mile off, where he 
mustered his whole force, and formed his hoplites into a very 
deep phalanx. Thrasybulus on hisside was so encouraged by the 
recent success of his light-armed, that he ventured to bring out 
his heavy-armed, only eight deep, to an equal conflict on the open 
ground. But he was here completely worsted, and driven back 
into Peirzeus with the loss of 150 men ; so that the Spartan King 
was able to retire to Athens after a victory and a trophy erected 
to commemorate it.? 

The issue of this battle was one extremely fortunate for Thrasy- 


1Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 81. This seems émi 7a éavrav, as we may see by 8s. 38. 
the meaning of the phrase amévar 2 Xenophén, Hellen. ii. 4, 31—384. 
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u partial spirit which pervades his Hellenica, notices no sentiment 
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bulus and his comrades ; since it left the honours of the day 
Bence party with Pausanias, so as to avoid provoking enmity or 
i Snes vengeance on his part—while it showed plainly that 
by Pau- the conquest of Peirzeus, defended by so much courage 
arse and military efficiency, would be no easy matter. 
It disposed Pausanias still further towards an accommodation ; 
strengthening also the force of that party in Athens which was 
favourable to the same object, and adverse to the Ten Oligarchs. 
This opposition-party found decided favour with the Spartan 
King, as well as with the Ephor Naukleidas who accompanied 
him. Numbers of Athenians, even among those Three Thousand 
by whom the city was now exclusively occupied, came forward to 
deprecate further war with Peirzeus, and to entreat that Pausanias 
would settle the quarrel so as to leave them all at amity with 
_Lacedem6én. Xenophon indeed, according to that narrow and 


‘in Pausanias except his jealousy of Lysander, and treats the 


j opposition against the Ten at Athens as having been got up by 
-his intrigues.’ But it seems plain that this is not a correct account. 


; Pausanias did not create the discord, but found it already exist- 


~ing, and had to choose which of the parties he would adopt. The 


\ 


\ 
} 


Ten took up the oligarchical game after it had been thoroughly 
dishonoured and ruined by the Thirty.. They inspired no confi- 
dence, nor had they any hold upon the citizens in Athens, except 
in so far as these latter dreaded reactionary violence, in case 


\. Thrasybulus and his companions should re-enter by force. 


Accordingly, when Pausanias was there at the head of a force 
competent to prevent such dangerous reaction, the citizens at 
once manifested their dispositions against the Ten, and favourable 
to peace with Peireus. To second this pacific party was at once 
the easiest course for Pausanias to take, and the most likely to 
popularize Sparta in Greece; whereas he would surely have 
entailed upon her still more bitter curses from without, not to 
mention the loss of men to herself, if he had employed the amount 
of force requisite to uphold the Ten, and subdue Peirzeus. To all 
this we have to add his jealousy of Lysander, as an important 
predisposing motive, but only as auxiliary among many others. 


_ 2} Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 35. _ Sitatn §=exéAcve mpos ahas mpoorévat ws TACLOTOUS 
5é kai rovs ev 7H adore. (Pausanias) cat §vdAdrcyouevous, Acyovras, Ke. 
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Under such a state of facts, it is not surprising to 
Pausanias encouraged solicitations for peace from 
Thrasybulus and the exiles, and that he granted them 
a truce to enable them tosend envoystoSparta. Along 
with these envoys went Kephisophon and Melitus, 
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learn that 


Pacification 
granted by 
Pausanias 
and the 
Spartan 
authorities. 


sent for the same purpose of entreating peace, by the 
party opposed to the ten at Athens; under the sanction both of 
Pausanias and of the accompanying Ephors. On the other hand, 
the Ten, finding themselves discountenanced by Pausanias, sent 
envoys of their own to outbid the others. They tendered them- 
selves, their walls, and their city to be dealt with as the Lacede- 
monians chose ; requiring that Thrasybulus, if he pretended to 
be the friend of Sparta, should make the same unqualified sur- 
render of Peirseus and Munychia. All the three sets of envoys 
were heard before the three Ephors remaining at Sparta and the 
Lacedemonian assembly ; who took the best resolution which the 
case admitted—to bring to pass an amicable settlement between 
Athens and Peirzus, and to leave the terms to be fixed by fifteen 
commissioners, who were sent thither forthwith to sit in conjunc- 
tion with Pausanias. This Board determined that the exiles in 
Peirzeus should be re-admitted to Athens ; that an accommodation 
should take place; and that no man should be molested for past 
acts, except the Thirty, the Kleven (who had been the instruments 
of all executions), and the Ten who had governed in Peirzeus. 
But Eleusis was recognized as a government separate from Athens, 
and left (as it already was) in possession of the Thirty and their 
coadjutors, to serve as a refuge for all those who might feel their 
future safety compromised at Athens in consequence of their past 
conduct.! 

As soon as these terms were proclaimed, accepted, and sworn to 


by all parties, Pausanias with all the Lacedemonians 
evacuated Attica. Thrasybulus and the exiles marched 
up in solemn procession from Peireus toAthens. Their 
first act was to go up to the acropolis, now relieved 
from its Lacedemonian garrison, and there to offer 
sacrifice and thanksgiving. On descending from thence, 
a general assembly was held, in which—unanimously 
and without opposition, as it should seem—the demo- 


1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 39 ; Diod. xiv. 33. 
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cracy was restored, The government of the Ten, which could 
have no basis except the sword of the foreigner, disappeared as a 
matter of course. But Thrasybulus, while he strenuously enforced 
upon his comrades from Peirzeus a full respect for the oaths which 
they had sworn, and an unreserved harmony with their newly- 
acquired fellow-citizens, admonished the assembly emphatically 
as to the past events. ‘ You city-men (he said), I advise you to 
take just measure of yourselves for the future, and to calculate 
fairly what ground of superiority you have, so as to pretend to 
rule overus. Are you juster than we? Why, the Demos, though 
poorer than you, never at any time wronged you for the purposes 
of plunder ; while you, the wealthiest of all, have done many base 
deeds for the sake of gain. Since then you have no justice to 
boast of, are you superior to us on the score of courage? There 
cannot be a better trial than the war which has just ended. 
Again—can you pretend to be superior in policy? you, who— 
having a fortified city, an armed force, plenty of money, and the 
Peloponnesians for your allies—have been overcome by men who 
had nothing of the kind toaid them? Can you boast of your hold 
over the Lacedemonians? Why, they have just handed you over, 
like a vicious dog with a clog tied to him, to the very Demos 
whom you have wronged, and are now gone out of the country. 
But you have no cause to be uneasy for the future. I adjure you, 
my friends from Peirzeus, in no point to violate the oaths which 
we have just sworn. Show, in addition to your other glorious 
exploits, that you are honest and true to your engagements.” 4 
The archons, the senate of Five Hundred, the public assembly, 
Restora. 20d the Dikasteries appear to have been now revived, 
ben. aie as they had stood in the democracy prior to the 
‘capture of the city by Lysander. This important re- 
storation seems to have taken place some time in the spring of 
403 B.c., though we cannot exactly make out in what month. 
The first archon now drawn was Eukleidés, who gave his name to 
this memorable year—a year never afterwards forgotten by 
Athenians. 
Eleusis was at this time, and pursuant to the late convention, 
a city independent and separate from Athens, under the govern- 
ment of the Thirty, and comprising their warmest partisans. It 
1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 40—42. 
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was not likely that this separation would last ; but the thirty 
were themselves the parties to give cause for its een 
termination. They were getting together a mercenary Eleusis— 
force at Eleusis, when the whole force of Athens was Cnt? | 
marched to forstall their designs. The generals at fight of ie 
Eleusis came forth to demand a conference, but were survivors of 
seized and put to death; the Thirty themselves, and a ‘? Thirty. 
few of the most obnoxious individuals, fled out of Attica; while the 
rest of the Eleusinian occupants were persuaded by their friends 
from Athens to come to an equal and honourable accommodation. 
Again Eleusis became incorporated in the same community with 
Athens ; oaths of mutual amnesty and harmony being sworn by 
every one.? 


We have now passed that short but bitter and sanguinary in- 
terval occupied by the Thirty which succeeded so immediately 
upon the extinction of the empire and independence of Athens, 
as to leave no opportunity for pause or reflection. A few words 
respecting the rise and fall of that empire are now required— 
summing up, as it were, the political moral of the events recorded 
in the present and in the preceding volume, between 477 and 
405 B.C. 

I related in the forty-fifth chapter the steps by which Athens 
first acquired her empire—raised it to its maximum, including 
both maritime and inland dominion—then lost the inland por- 
tion of it; which loss was ratified by the Thirty years’ Truce 
concluded with Sparta and the Peloponnesian confederacy in 
445 B.c. Her maritime empire was based upon the confederacy 
of Délos, formed by the islands in the A‘gean and the towns on 
the sea-board immediately after the battles of Plateea and Mykalé, 
for the purpose not merely of expelling the Persians from the 
Aigean, but of keeping them away permanently. To the accom- 
plishment of this important object Sparta was altogether inade- 
quate ; nor would it ever have been accomplished, if Athens had 


ag Hellen. ii. 4, 43; Justin, Karad. ’AroA. 8. 1l—etot 88 otrives Ta 
Vee al, Edo: not comprehend the "Edevoivade amoypayapevwr, e£eAO ov tes 
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not displayed a combination of military energy, naval discipline, 
power of organization, and honourable devotion to a great Pan- 
hellenic purpose, such as had never been witnessed in Grecian 
history. 

The confederacy of Déios was formed by the free and spon- 
taneous association of many different towns, all alike indepen- 
dent : towns which met in synod and deliberated by equal vote 
—took by their majority resolutions binding upon all—and 
chose Athens as their chief to enforce these resolutions, as well 
as to superintend generally the war against the common enemy. 
But it was, from the beginning, a compact which permanently 
bound each individual state to the remainder. None had liberty 
either to recede or to withhold the contingent imposed by autho- 
rity of the common synod, or to take any separate step incon- 
sistent with its obligations to the confederacy. No union less 
stringent than this could have prevented the renewal of Persian 
ascendency in the Adgean. Seceding or disobedient states were 
thus treated as guilty of treason or revolt, which it was the duty 
of Athens, as chief, to repress. Her first repressions, against 
Naxos and other states, were undertaken in prosecution of such 
duty ; in which, if she had been wanting, the confederacy would 
have fallen to pieces, and the common enemy would have reap- 
peared. 

Now the only way by which the confederacy was saved from 
falling to pieces was by being transformed into an Athenian 
empire. Such transformation (as Thucydidés plainly intimates?) 
did not arise from the ambition or deep-laid projects of Athens, 
but from the reluctance of the larger confederates to discharge 
the obligations imposed by the common synod, and from the un- 
warlike character of the confederates generally, which made 
them desirous to commute military service for money-payment, 
while Athens on her part was not less anxious to perform the 
service and obtain themoney. By gradual and unforeseen stages, 
Athens thus passed from consulate to empire ; in such manner 
that no one could point out the precise moment of time when 
the confederacy of Délos ceased, and when the empire began. 
Even the transfer of the common fund from Délos to Athens, 
which was the palpable manifestation of a change already rea- 


1 Thucyd. i. 97, 
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lized, was not an act of high-handed injustice in the Athenians, 
but warranted by prudential views of the existing state of affairs, 
and even proposed by a leading member of the confederacy.’ 

But the Athenian empire came to include (between 460—446 
B.C.) other cities not parties to the confederacy of Délos. Athens 
had conquered her ancient enemy the island of Aigina, and had 
acquired supremacy over Megara, Beeotia, Phokis, and Lokris, 
and Achaia in Peloponnésus. The Megarians joined her to escape 
the oppression of their neighbour Corinth: her influence over 
Beeotia was acquired by allying herself with a democratical party 
in the Beotian cities against Sparta, who had been actively in- 
terfering to sustain the opposite party and to renovate the ascen- 
dency of Thébes. Athens was, for the time, successful in all 
these enterprises ; but if we follow the details, we shall not find 
her more open to reproach on the score of aggressive tendencies 
than Sparta or Corinth. Her empire was now at its maximum ; 
and had she been able to maintain it—or even to keep possession 
of the Megarid separately, which gave her the means of barring 
out all invasions from Peloponnésus-—the future course of Grecian 
history would have been materially altered. But her empire on 
land did not rest upon the same footing as her empire atsea. The 
exiles in Megara and Beeotia, &c., and the anti-Athenian party 

generally in those places—combined with the rashness of het 

general Tolmidés at Koréneia—deprived her of all her land- 
dependencies near home, and even threatened her with the loss 
of Eubcea. The peace concluded in 445 B.c. left her with all her 
maritime and insular empire (including Eubca), but with no- 
thing more ; while, by the loss of Megara, she was now open to 
invasion from Peloponnésus. 

On this footing she remained at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war fourteen years afterwards. I have shown that that 
war did not arise (as has been so often asserted) from aggressive 
or ambitious schemes on the part of Athens, but that, on the 
contrary, the aggression was all on the side of her enemies, who 
were full of hopes that they could put her down with little 
delay ; while she was not merely conservative and defensive, but 
even discouraged by the certainty of destructive invasion, and 
only dissuaded from concessions, alike imprudent and inglorious, 

1 See ch. xlyv. of this History. 
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by the extraordinary influence and resolute wisdom of Periklés. 
That great man comprehended well both the conditions and the 
limits of Athenian empire. Athens was now understood (espe- 
cially since the revolt and reconquest of the powerful island of 
Samos in 440 B.c.) by her subjects and enemies, as well as by her 
own citizens, to be mistress of the sea. It was the care of 
Periklés to keep that belief within definite boundaries, and to 
prevent all waste of the force of the city in making new or distant 
acquisitions which could not be permanently maintained. But 
it was also his care to enforce upon his countrymen the lesson of 
maintaining their existing empire unimpaired, and shrinking 
from no effort requisite for that end. Though their whole empire 
was now staked upon the chances of a perilous war, he did not 
hesitate to promise them success, provided that they adhered to 
this conservative policy. 

Following the events of the war, we shall find that Athens did 
adhere to it for the first seven years—years of suffering and trial, 
from the destructive annual invasion, the yet more destructive 
pestilence, and the revolt of Mityléné—but years which still left 
her empire unimpaired, and the promises of Periklés in fair 
chance of being realized. In the seventh year of the war occurred 
the unexpected victory at Sphakteria and the capture of the 
Lacedemonian prisoners. This placed in the hands of the Athe- 
nians a capital advantage, imparting to them prodigious confi- 
dence of future success, while their enemies were in a proportional 
degree disheartened. It was in this temper that they first de- 
parted from the conservative precept of Periklés, and attempted 
to recover (in 424 B.c.) both Megara and Beotia. Had the great 
statesman been alive,! he might have turned this moment of 
superiority to better account, and might perhaps have contrived 
even to get possession of Megara (a point of unspeakable import- 
ance to Athens, since it protected her against invasion) in ex- 
change for the Spartan captives. But the general feeling of con- 
fidence which then animated all parties at Athens determined 
them (in 424 B.c.) to grasp at this and much more by force. They 
tried to reconquer both Megara and Beotia: in the former they 
failed, though succeeding so far as to capture Nisza; in the latter 
they not only failed, but suffered the disastrous defeat of Delium. 


1 See ch. lii. of this History. 
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It was in the autumn of that same year 424 B.c., too, that 
Brasidas broke into their empire in Thrace, and robbed them of 
Akanthus, Stageira, and some other towns, including their most 
precious possession—Amphipolis. Again it seems that the 
Athenians — partly from the discouragement caused by the 
disaster at Delium, partly from the ascendency of Nikias and 
the peace party—departed from the conservative policy of 
Periklés ; not by ambitious over-action, but by inaction—omit- 
ting to do all that might have been done to arrest the progress 
of Brasidas. We must, however, never forget that their capital 
loss, Amphipolis, was owing altogether to the improvidence of 
their officers, and could not have been obviated even by Periklés. 

But though that great man could not have prevented the loss, 
he would assuredly have deemed no efforts too great to recover 
it ; and in this respect his policy was espoused by Kleén, in oppo- 
_ sition to Nikias and the peace party. The latter thought it wise 
to make the truce for a year : which so utterly failed of its effect, 
that Nikias was obliged, even in the midst of it, to conduct an 
armament to Palléné in order to preserve the empire against yet 
further losses. Still Nikias and his friends would hear of nothing 
but peace ; and after the expedition of Kleén against Amphipolis 
in the ensuing year (which failed partly through his military in- 
capacity, partly through the want of hearty concurrence in his 
political opponents), they concluded what is called the peace of 
Nikias in the ensuing spring. In this, too, their calculations are 
not less signally falsified than in the previous truce: they stipu- 
late that Amphipolis shall be restored, but it is as far from being 
restored as ever. To make the error still graver and more irre- 
parable, Nikias, with the concurrence of Alkibiadés, contracts 
the alliance with Sparta a few months after the peace, and gives 
up the captives, the possession of whom was the only hold which 
Athens still had upon the Spartans. 

We thus have, during the four years succeeding the battle of 
Delium (424—420 B.c.), a series of departures from the conserva- 
tive policy of Periklés—departures not in the way of ambitious 
over-acquisition, but of languor and unwillingness to make efforts 
even for the recovery of capital losses. Those who see no defects 
in the foreign policy of the democracy, except those of over-am- 
bition and love of war, pursuant to the jests of Aristophanés, 
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overlook altogether these opposite but serious blunders of Nikias 
and the peace-party. 

Next comes the ascendency of Alkibiadés, leading to the two 
years’ campaign in Peloponnésus in conjunction with Elis, Argos, 
and Mantineia, and ending in the complete re-establishment of 
Lacedemonian supremacy. Here was a diversion of Athenian 
force from its legitimate purpose of preserving or re-establishing 
the empire, for inland projects which Periklés could never have 
approved. The island of Mélos undoubtedly fell within his 
general conceptions of tenable empire for Athens. But we may 
regard it as certain that he would have recommended no new 
projects, exposing Athens to the reproach of injustice, so long as 
the lost legitimate possessions in Thrace remained unconquered. 

We now come to the expedition against Syracuse. Down to 
that period, the empire of Athens (except the possessions in 
Thrace) remained undiminished, and her general power nearly 
as great as it had ever been since 445 B.c. That expedition was 
the one great and fatal departure from the Periklean policy, 
bringing upon Athens an amount of disaster from which she 
never recovered. It was doubtless an error of over-ambition. 
Acquisitions in Sicily, even if made, lay out of the conditions of 
permanent empire for Athens; and however imposing the first 
effect of success might have been, they would only have dissemi- 
nated her strength, multiplied her enemies, and weakened her in 
all quarters, But though the expedition itself was thus indis- 
putably ill-advised, and therefore ought to count to the discredit 
of the public judgment at Athens—we are not to impute to that 
public an amount of blame in any way commensurate to the 
magnitude of the disaster, except in so far as they were guilty of 
unmeasured and unconquerable esteem for Nikias. Though 
Periklés would have strenuously opposed the project, yet he 
could not possibly have foreseen the enormous ruin in which it 
would end ; nor could such ruin have been brought about by any 
man existing, save Nikias. Even when the people committed 
the aggravated imprudence of sending out the second expedition, 
Demosthenés doubtless assured them that he would speedily 
either take Syracuse or bring back both armaments, with a fair 
allowance for the losses inseparable from failure; and so he would 
have done, if the obstinacy of Nikias had permitted. In measur- 
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ing, therefore, the extent of misjudgment fairly imputable to the 
Athenians for this ruinous undertaking, we must always recollect 
that first the failure of the siege, next the ruin of the armament, 
did not arise from intrinsic difficulties in the case, but from the 
personal defects of the commander. 

After the Syracusan disaster, there is no longer any question 
about adhering to, or departing from, the Periklean policy. 
Athens is like Patroklus in the Iliad, after Apollo has stunned 
him by a blow on the back and loosened his armour. Nothing 
but the slackness of her enemies allowed her time for a partial 
recovery, so as to make increased heroism a substitute for im- 
paired force, even against doubled and tripled difficulties. And 
the years of struggle which she now went through are among 
the most glorious events in her history. These years present 
many misfortunes, but no serious misjudgment ; not to mention 
one peculiarly honourable moment, after the overthrow of the 
Four Hundred. I have in the two preceding chapters examined 
into the blame imputed to the Athenians for not accepting the 
overtures of peace after the battle of Kyzikus, and for dismissing 
Alkibiadés after the battle of Notium. On both points their 
conduct has been shown to be justifiable. And after all, they 
were on the point of partially recovering themselves in 408 B.c., 
when the unexpected advent of Cyrus set the seal to their destiny. 

The bloodshed after the recapture of Mityléné and Skiéné, and 
still more that which succeeded the capture of Mélos, are dis- 
graceful to the humanity of Athens, and stand in pointed contrast 
with the treatment of Samos when reconquered by Periklés. 
But they did not contribute sensibly to break down her power ; 
though being recollected with aversion after other incidents were 
forgotten, they are alluded to in later times as if they had caused 
the fall of the empire.! 

I have thought it important to recall, in this short summary, 
the leading events of the seventy years preceding 405 B.c., in 
order that it may be understood to what degree Athens was 
politically or prudentially to blame for the great downfall which 
she then underwent. Her downfall had one great cause—we may 


1 This I apprehend to have been in tpograrevety 7% mAs eorepyOn TAS 
the mind of Xenophén—De Reditibus, apxjs, &c. 
v.6, éme:7’,émei DUS Gyav Sofacga 
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almost say one single cause—the Sicilian expedition. The empire 
of Athens both was, and appeared to be, in exuberant strength 
when that expedition was sent forth—strength more than 
sufficient to bear up against all moderate faults or moderate 
misfortunes, such as no government ever long escapes. But the 
catastrophe of Syracuse was something overpassing in terrific 
calamity all Grecian experience and all power of foresight. It 
was like the Russian campaign of 1812 to the Emperor Napoleon; 
though by no means imputable, in an equal degree, to vice in 
the original project. No Grecian power could bear up against 
such a death-wound ; and the prolonged struggle of Athens after 
it is not the least wonderful part of the whole war. 

Nothing in the political history of Greece is so remarkable as 
the Athenian empire; taking it as it stood in its completeness, 
from about 460—413 B.c. (the date of the Syracusan catastrophe), 
or still more, from 460—424 B.o. (the date when Brasidas made 
his conquests in Thrace). After the Syracusan catastrophe, the 
conditions of the empire were altogether changed; it was 
irretrievably broken up, though Athens still continued an 
energetic struggle to retain some of the fragments. But if we 
view it as it had stood before that event, during the period of its 
integrity, it is a sight marvellous to contemplate, and its working 
must be pronounced, in my judgment, to have been highly 
beneficial to the Grecian world. No Grecian state except Athens 
could have sufficed to organize such a system, or to hold, in 
partial, though regulated, continuous and specific communion, so 
many little states, each animated with that force of political 
repulsion instinctive in the Grecian mind. This was a mighty 
task, worthy of Athens, and to which no state except Athens was 
competent. We have already seen in part, and we shall see still 
further, how little qualified Sparta was to perform it ; and we 
shall have occasion hereafter to notice a like fruitless essay on the 
part of Thébes. 

As in regard to the democracy of Athens generally, so in 
regard to her empire—it has been customary with historians to 
take notice of little except the bad side. But my conviction is, 
and I have shown grounds for it in Chap. xlvii., that the empire 
of Athens was not harsh and oppressive, as it is commonly 
depicted. Under the circumstances of her dominion—at a time 
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when the whole transit and commerce of the Aigean was under 
- one maritime system, which excluded all irregular force—when 
Persian ships of war were kept out of the waters, and Persian 
tribute officers away from the seaboard—when the disputes 
inevitable among so many little communities could be peaceably 
redressed by the mutual right of application to the tribunals at 
Athens ; and when these tribunals were also such as to present 
to sufferers a refuge against wrongs done even by individual 
citizens of Athens herself (to use the expression of the oligarchical 
Phrynichus!)—the condition of the maritime Greeks was ma- 
terially better than it had been before, or than it will be seen to 
become afterwards. Her empire, if it did not inspire attachment, 
certainly provoked no antipathy among the bulk of the citizens 
of the subject-communities, as is shown by the party character of 
the revolts against her, If in her imperial character she exacted 
obedience, she also fulfilled duties and ensured protection—to a 
degree incomparably greater than was ever realized by Sparta. 
And even if she had been ever so much disposed to cramp the free 
play of mind and purpose among her subjects—a disposition 
which is no way proved—the very circumstances of her own 
democracy, with its open antithesis of political parties, universal 
liberty of speech, and manifold individual energy, would do 
much to prevent the accomplishment of such an end, and would 
act as a stimulus to the dependent communities even without her 
own intention. 

Without being insensible either to the faults or to the misdeeds 
of imperial Athens, I believe that her empire was a great com- 
parative benefit, and its extinction a great loss to her own 
subjects. But still more do I believe it to have been a good, 
looked at with reference to Pan-hellenic interests. Its main- 
tenance furnished the only possibility of keeping out foreign 
intervention, and leaving the destinies of Greece to depend upon 
native, spontaneous, untrammeled Grecian agencies. The down- 
fall of the Athenian empire is the signal for the arms and 
corruption of Persia again to make themselves felt, and for the 
re-enslavement of the Asiatic Greeks under her tribute officers. 
What is still worse, it leaves the Grecian world in a state in- 
capable of repelling any energetic foreign attack, and pen to the 


1 Thucyd. viii. 48. 
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overruling march of “the man of Macedon” half a century after- 
wards. For such was the natural tendency of the Grecian world 
to political non-integration or disintegration, that the rise of the 
Athenian empire, incorporating so many states into one system, is 
to be regarded as a most extraordinary accident. Nothing but 
the genius, energy, discipline, and democracy of Athens could 
have brought it about ; nor even she, unless favoured and pushed 
on by a very peculiar train of antecedent events. But having 
once got it, she might perfectly well have kept it ; and, had she 
done so, the Hellenic world would have remained so organized 
asto be able to repel foreign intervention, either from Susa or 
from Pella. When we reflect how infinitely superior was the 
Hellenic mind to that of all surrounding nations and races ; how 
completely its creative agency was stifled, as soon as it came 
under the Macedonian dictation ; and how much more it might 
perhaps have achieved if it had enjoyed another century or half- 
century of freedom, under the stimulating headship of the most 
progressive and most intellectual of all its separate communities— 
we shall look with double regret on the ruin of the Athenian 
empire, as accelerating, without remedy, the universal ruin of 
Grecian independence, political action, and mental grandeur. 
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CHAPTER LXVL 


FROM THE RESTORATION OF THE DEMOCRACY TO THE 
DEATH OF ALKIBIADKS. 


THE period intervening between the defeat of Mgospotami 
(October, 405 B.c.), and the re-establishment of the miserable 
democracy as sanctioned by the convention concluded condition 
with Pausanias (some time in the summer of 403 B.c.), during the 
presents two years of cruel and multifarious suffering Belaliie 
to Athens. For seven years before—indeed, ever since Years. 

the catastrophe at Syracuse—she had been struggling with hard- 
ships—contending against augmented hostile force while her own 
means were cut down in every way—crippled at home by the 
garrison of Dekeleia—stripped to a great degree both of her tribute 
and her foreign trade—and beset by the snares of her own oli- 
garchs. In spite of circumstances so adverse, she had maintained 
the fight with a resolution not less surprising than admirable ; 
yet not without sinking more and more towards impoverishment 
and exhaustion. The defeat of Aigospotami closed the war at 
once, and transferred her from her period of struggle to one of 
concluding agony. Nor is the last word by any means too strong 
for the reality. Of these two years, the first portion was marked 
by severe physical privation, passing by degrees into absolute 
famine, and accompanied by the intolerable sentiment of despair 
and helplessness against her enemies, after two generations of 
imperial grandeur—not without a strong chance of being finally 
consigned to ruin and individual slavery ; while the last portion 
comprised all the tyranny, murders, robberies, and expulsions 
perpetrated by the Thirty, overthrown only by heroic efforts of 
patriotism on the part of the exiles—which a fortunate change of 
sentiment, on the part of Pausanias and the leading members 
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of the Peloponnesian confederacy, ultimately crowned with 
success. 

After such years of misery, it was an unspeakable relief to the 
Athenian population to regain possession of Athens 


Immediate : : f 

relief and Attica; to exchange their domestic tyrants for a 
caused by : 5 
the restora- renovated democratical government ; and to see their 
sone ke foreign enemies not merely evacuate the country; but 
sentiment even bind themselves by treaty to future friendly 
towards the : : 

renewed dealing. In respect of power, indeed, Athens was but 
democracy. 


the shadow of her former self. She had no empire, 
no tribute, no fleet, no fortifications at Peirzeus, no long walls, 
not a single fortified place in Attica except the city itself. Of all 
these losses, however, the Athenians probably made little ac- 
count, at least at the first epoch of their re-establishment ; so in- 
tolerable was the pressure which they had just escaped, and so 
welcome the restitution of comfort, security, property, and inde- 
pendence at home. The very excess of tyranny committed by 
the Thirty gave a peculiar zest to the recovery of the democracy. 
In their hands, the oligarchical principle (to borrow an expres- 
sion from Mr. Burke?) “had produced in fact and instantly the 
grossest of those evils with which it was pregnant in its nature” ; 
realizing the promise of that plain-spoken oligarchical oath, 
which Aristotle mentions as having been taken in various oli- 
garchical cities—to contrive as much evil as possible to the 
people.? So much the more complete was the reaction of senti- 


1] confess, gentlemen, that this 
appears to me as bad in the principle, 
and far worse in the consequences, than 
an universal suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. . . . Farfrom softenin 
the features of such a principle, an 
thereby removing any part of the 
popular odium or natural terrors 
attending it, I should be sorry that 
anything framed in contradiction to the 
spirit of our constitution did not instantly 
produce in fact the grossest of the evils 
with which it was pregnant in its nature. 
It is by lying dormant a long time, or 
being at first very rarely exercised, that 
arbitrary power steals upon a people. 
On the next unconstitutional act, all 
the fashionable world will be ready to 
say—Your prophecies are ridiculous, 
jou fears are vain, you see how 
ittle of the misfortunes which you 


formerly foreboded is come to pass. 
Thus, by degrees, that artful softening 
of all arbitrary power, the alleged 
infrequency or narrow extent of its 
operation, will be received as a sort of 
aphorism ; and Mr. Hume will not be 
singular in telling us that the felicity 
of mankind is no more disturbed by 
it than by earthquakes or thunder, or 
the other more unusual accidents of 
nature.” (Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs 
of Bristol, 1777: Burke’s Works, vol. 
lil. pp. 146—150, oct. edit.). 

2 Aristot. Polit. v. 7,19. Kai 76 djup 
kakdvous égomat, Kat BovAevow 6,74 av 
EX® KOKOV. 

The complimentary epitaph upon 
the Thirty, cited in the Schol. on 
Aschinés—praising them as having 
curbed, for a short time, the insolence 
of the accursed Demos of Athens—is in 
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ment towards the antecedent democracy, even in the minds of 
those who had been before discontented with it. To all men, 
rich and poor, citizens and metics, the comparative excellence of 
the democracy, in respect of all the essentials of good govern- 
ment, was now manifest. With the exception of those who had 
identified themselves with the Thirty as partners, partisans, or 
instruments, there was scarcely any one who did not feel that his 
life and property had been far more secure under the former 
democracy, and would become so again if that democracy were 
revived.! 

It was the first measure of Thrasybulus and his companions, 
after concluding the treaty with Pausanias and thus ranbitg 
re-entering the city, to exchange solemn oaths, of arentmans 
amnesty for the past, with those against whom they Thirty and 
had just been at war. Similar oaths of amnesty were *e Ten. 
also exchanged with those in Eleusis, as soon as that town came 
into their power. The only persons excepted from this amnesty 
were the Thirty, the Eleven who had presided over the execution 
of all their atrocities, and the Ten who had governed in Peirzus. 
Even these persons were not peremptorily banished : opportunity 
was offered to them to come in and take their trial of account- 
ability (universal at Athens in the case of every magistrate on 
quitting office); so that, if acquitted, they would enjoy the 
benefit of the amnesty as well as all others.2 We know that 
Eratosthenés, one of the Thirty, afterwards returned to Athens ; 
since there remains a powerful harangue of Lysias invoking 
justice against him as having brought to death Polemarchus (the 
brother of Lysias). Eratosthenés was one of the minority of the 
Thirty who sided generally with Theramenés, and opposed to a 
considerable degree the extreme violences of Kritias—although 
personally concerned in that seizure and execution of the rich 
metics which Theramenés had resisted, and which was one of the 
grossest misdeeds even of that dark period. He and Pheidon— 
being among the Ten named to succeed the Thirty after the death 
of Kritias, when the remaining members of that deposed Board 
retired to Eleusis—had endeavoured to maintain themselves as a 
the same spirit: see K. F. Hermann, épav dymov rots avdpas ev xpdvw dAtyw 
Staats-Alterthiimer der Griechen, s.70, ypvcdv amodetfavras tiv éumpoobev mo- 


note 9. Aitetav, &. ~ 
1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 324. kat 2 Andokidés de Mysteriis, s. 90. 
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new oligarchy, carrying on war at the same time against Eleusis 
and against the democratical exiles in Peirzeus. Failing in this, 
they had retired from the country, at the time when the exiles 
returned, and when the democracy was first re-established. But 
after a certain interval, the intense sentiments of the moment 
having somewhat subsided, they were encouraged by their friends 
to return, and came back to stand their trial of accountability, 
It was on that occasion that Lysias preferred his accusation 
against Eratosthenés, the result of which we do not know, though 
we see plainly (even from the accusatory speech) that the latter 
had powerful friends to stand by him, and that the dikasts 
manifested considerable reluctance to condemn.1 We learn, 
moreover, from the same speech, that such was the detestation of 
the Thirty among several of the states surrounding Attica, as to 
cause formal decrees for their expulsion or for prohibiting their 
coming. The sons, even of such among the Thirty as did not 
return, were allowed to remain at Athens, and enjoy their rights 
of citizens unmolested ?—a moderation rare in Grecian political 
warfare. 
The first public vote of the Athenians, after the conclusion of 
peace with Sparta and the return of the exiles, was to 
SuaEeat restore the former democracy purely and simply, to 
Phormisius. choose by lot the nine Archons and the Senate of Five 
Hundred, and to elect the generals—all as before. It appears 
that this restoration of the preceding constitution was partially 
opposed by a citizen named Phormisius, who, having served with 
Thrasybulus in Peireus, now moved that the political franchise 
should for the future be restricted to the possessors of land in 


Disfran- 


1All this may be collected from 
various passages of the Orat. xii. of 
Lysias. Eratosthenés did not stand 
alone on his trial, but in conjunction 
with other colleagues, though of course 
(pursuant to the psephism of Kanndénus) 
the vote of the dikasts would be taken 
about each separately — aAAa mapa 
’Hpatog@evous Kat THY TOVTOVE TUVApXOV- 
twv Siknv AauBaver. . . . pyd’ amovar 
wey TOLS TpLakovTa em-BovAEveTe, TapoV- 
tas 5’ apbytres nde THs TUXNS, ) TOVTOUS 
TapeSwke TH MOAEL, KAKLOVY UVutY avTOLS 
BonOnonre (Ss. 80, 81): compare s. 36. 

The number of friends prepared to 
back the defence of Eratosthenés, and 
to obtain his acquittal, chiefly by re- 


presenting that he had done the least 
mischief of all the Thirty—that all that 
he had done had been under fear of his 
own life—that he had been the partisan 
and supporter of Theramenés, whose 
memory was at that time popular— 
may be seen in sections 51, 56, 65, 87, 
88, 91. 

There are evidences™lso of other 
accusations brought against the Thirty 
before the senate of Areopagus (Lysias, 
Or, xi. cont. Theomnest. A. s. 31, B. s. 


2 Lysias, Or. xii. cont. Eratosth. s. 


3 Demosth. adv. Boeotum de Dote 
Matern. c. 6, p. 1018 
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Attica. His proposition was understood to be supported by the 
Lacedzemonians, and was recommended as calculated to make 
Athens march in better harmony with them. It was presented 
as a compromise between oligarchy and democracy, excluding 
both the poorer freemen and those whose property lay either in 
movables or in land out of Attica; so that the aggregate num- 
ber of the disfranchised would have been five thousand persons. 
Since Athens now had lost her fleet and maritime empire, and 
since the importance of Peirzus was much curtailed, not merely 
by these losses, but by demolition of its separate walls and of the 
long walls, Phormisius and others conceived the opportunity 
favourable for striking out the maritime and trading multitude 
from the roll of citizens, Many of these men must have been 
in easy and even opulent circumstances ; but the bulk of them 
were poor, and Phormisius had of course at his command the 
usual arguments, by which it is attempted to prove that poor 
men have no business with political judgment or action. But 
the proposition was rejected ; the orator Lysias being among its 
opponents, and composing a speech against it which was either 
spoken, or intended to be spoken, by some eminent citizen in the 
assembly.? 

Unfortunately we have only a fragment of the speech remain- 
ing, wherein the proposition is justly criticized as he propo- 
mischievous and unseasonable, depriving Athens of a Sens oe 
large portion of her legitimate strength, patriotism, speech 
and harmony, and even of substantial men competent ogee 
to serve as hoplites or horsemen, at a moment when 28ainst it. 
she was barely rising from absolute prostration. Never certainly 
was the fallacy which connects political depravity or incapacity 
with a poor station, and political virtue or judgment with wealth, 
more conspicuously unmasked than in reference to the recent 
experience of Athens. The remark of Thrasybulus was most 
true *—that a greater number of atrocities, both against person 
and against property, had been committed in a few months by 
the Thirty, and abetted by the class of Horsemen, all rich men— 
than the poor majority of the Demos had sanctioned during two 
generations of democracy. Moreover we know, on the authority 


1 Dion. Hal. Jud. de LysiA, ¢. 32, p. 526; Lysias, Orat. xxxiv., Bekk, 
2 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 41. 
6—33 
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of a witness unfriendly to the democracy, that the poor Athenian 
citizens, who served on ship-board and elsewhere, were exact in 
obedience to their commanders ; while the richer citizens, who 
served as hoplites and horsemen, and who laid claim to higher 
individual estimation, were far less orderly in the public service. 

The motion of Phormisius being rejected, the antecedent demo- 


Revision of cracy wa3 restored without qualification, together 


the Aws~ with the ordinances of Drako, and the laws, measures, 
thet. and weights of Solén. But on closer inspection it 


was found that the latter part of the resolution was incompatible 
with the amnesty which had been just sworn. According to the 
laws of Solén and Drako, the perpetrators of enormities under 
the Thirty had rendered themselves guilty, and were open to 
trial. ‘To escape this consequence, a second psephism or decree 
was passed, on the proposition of Tisamenus, to review the laws 
of Soldn and Drako, and re-enact them with such additions and 
amendments as might be deemed expedient. Five Hundred 
citizens had just been chosen by the people as Nomothetz or 
Law-makers, at the same time when the Senate of Five Hundred 
was taken by lot: out of these Nomothete, the senate now chose 
a select few, whose duty it was to consider all propositions for 
amendment or addition to the laws of the old democracy, and 
post them up for public inspection before the statues of the 
Eponymous Heroes, within the month then running.2 The 
senate, and the entire body of Five Hundred Nomothetz, were 


1 Xenoph. Memor. iii. 5, 19. 

2 Andokidés de Mysteriis, s. 83. é7- 
éawv 5’ av mpoadén (vomwv), o1de Hpn- 
Mévotvon“obgtarvmo Tis BovaAns 
avaypahovres év odvioty extiOévtwy Tpos 
TOUS ETWVUILOUS, TKOTELY TS BovdAopevy, 
kal mapadidovtwy Tats apxats ev TOdE TO 
unvi. rovs dé mapadiSonevous vomovs So- 
KiWacaTw TpoTEepov n BOVAY Karot 
VOMOOETALOL TEVTAKOTLOL, OVS OL 
SynmotarcetAovTo, éredy OmwpudKacuv. 

Putting together the two sentences 
in which the Nomotheteze are here 
mentioned, Reiske and F. A. Wolf 
(Prolegom. ad MJDemosthen. cont. 
Leptin. p. cxxix.) think that there 
were two classes of Nomothetz: one 
class chosen by the senate, the other 
by the people. This appears to me 
very improbable. The persons chosen 
by the senate were invested with no 


final or decisive function whatever ; 
they were simply chosen to consider 
what new propositions were fit to be 
submitted for discussion, and to 
provide that such propositions should 
be publicly made known, Now any 
persons simply invested with this 
character of a preliminary committee, 
would not (in my judgment) be called 
Nomothetz. The reason why the 
persons here mentioned were so 
called was that they were a portion 
of the Five Hundred Nomothete, in 
whom the power of peremptory decision 
ultimately rested. A small committee 
would naturally be entrusted with this 
preliminary duty; and the members 
of that small committee were to be 
chosen by one of the bodies with whom 
ultimate decision rested, but chosen 
out of the other. 
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then to be convened, in order that each might pass in review, 
separately. both the old laws and the new propositions; the 
Nomothetz being previously sworn to decide righteously. While 
this discussion was going on, every private citizen had liberty to 
enter the senate, and to tender his opinion with reasons for or 
against any law. All the laws which should thus be approved 
(first by the senate, afterwards by the Nomothet), but no others, 
were to be handed to the magistrates, and inscribed on the walls 
of the Portico called Pcekilé, for public notoriety, as the future 
regulators of the city. After the laws were promulgated by such 
public inscription, the senate of Areopagus was enjoined to take 
care that they should be duly observed and enforced by the 
magistrates. A provisional committee of twenty citizens was 
named, to be generally responsible for the city during the time 
occupied in this revision.? 

As soon as the laws had been revised and publicly inscribed in 
the Poekilé pursuant to the above decree, two con- poecree that 
cluding laws were enacted which completed the no criminal 

ane inquiries 
purpose of the citizens. should be 

The first of these laws forbade the magistrates to fated back 
act upon, or permit to be acted upon, any law not annoy 
among those inscribed ; and declared that no psephism, dés—s.c. 
either of the senate or of the people, should overrule *”*: 
any law.? It renewed also the old prohibition (dating from the 
days of Kleisthenés and the first origin of the democracy), to 
enact a special law inflicting direct hardship upon any individual 
Athenian apart from the rest, unless by the votes of 6000 citizens 
voting secretly. 

The second of the two laws prescribed that all the legal 
adjudications and arbitrations which had been passed under the 
antecedent democracy should be held valid and unimpeached ; 
but formally annulled all which had been passed under the 
Thirty. It further provided that the laws now revised and in- 
scribed should only take effect from the archonship of Eukleidés ; 


1 Andokidés de Mysteriis, s. 81— properly to be inserted here: see 
85. emosth. cont. Aristokrat. c. 23, p. 
2 Andokidés de Mysteriis, s. 87. 649. 
Ujndiopa dé pydev pire Povadjs Mire Compare a similar use of the phrase 
dyuov (vopov), KupimTepor etvat, —pndév kvpiwrepov etva.—in Demosthen, 
It seems that the word vouov ought cont Lakrit. c. 9, p, 937. 
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that is, from the nominations of archons made after the recent 
return of Thrasybulus and renovation of the democracy.} 

By these ever-memorable enactments, all acts done prior to the 
nomination of the archon Eukleidés and his colleagues 


Oath taken ~~ 

by tne hae (in the summer of 403 B.c.) were excluded from 
the dikasts serving as grounds for criminal process against any 
modified. 


citizen. To ensure more fully that this should be 
carried into effect, a special clause was added to the oath taken 
annually by the senators, as well as to that taken by the Heliastic 
dikasts. The senators pledged themselves by oath not to receive 
any impeachment, or give effect to any arrest founded on any fact 
prior to the archonship of Eukleidés, excepting only against the 
Thirty and the other individuals expressly shut out from the 


1 Andokidés de Myster. s. 87. We 
see (from Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. 
c. 15, : 718) that Andokidés has not 
cited the law fully. He has omitted 
these words —omdca 5° émi tov Tpia- 
KovTa erpaxOn, 7} idia H Symocig axvpa 
etvat—these words not having any 
material connexion with the point at 
which he was_ aiming. Compa 
Aischines cont. Timarch. c. 9, p. 25— 
Kal eoTw TadTa akUpa, WOTEP TA ETL TOV 
TplakovTa, 7} Ta mpo KiKAeiSov, H et Tes 
GAAN TaTOTE TOLAVTY eyéveTo TpPOVETpMia. 


Tisamenus is probably the same 
person of whom Lysias speaks con- 
temptuously — Or. xxx. cont. Niko- 
mach. s. 36. 

Meier (De Bonis Damnatorum, p. 71) 
thinks that there is a contradiction 
between the decree proposed by Tisa- 
menus (Andok. de Myst. s. 83), and 
another decree proposed by Dioklés, 
cited in the Oration of Demosth. cont. 
Timokr. c. 11, p. 713. But there is no 
real contradiction between the two, 
and the only semblance of contradic- 
tion that is to be found arises from the 
fact that the law of Dioklés is not 
correctly given as it now stands. It 
ought to be read thus :— 

AtoxAjs ele, Tots vonous Tovs mpo 
BixdreiSov reOévras év Snmoxparia, Kat 
ogot ém’ EvkdclSou éréOnoav, kai cioiv 
avayeypaupéevor [am EvxdAeidSov] xkv- 
plous etvar* Tovs de per’ EvKAeionv tedév- 
Tas Kat Td AotTov TiWeuevous, Kupious 
eivat amd THiS nucpas Hs Exagros éTEOn, 
mwAnV et Tw mMpogyéypamtat Xpovos SvTLVa 
Set dpxeww. émiypawar 5é, Tos méev vov 
Ketméevots, Tov ypaumatéa THs BovaAgs, 


TplakovTa Hnuepav: TO SE AouTOV, Os av 
TVYXaVN ‘ypaypatevwr, MpocypapeTw 
TApaXpyma TOV VOMOV KUpLOY elvaL aro 
THS NuEpas Hs eTEOn. : 

The words am’ Evx«dAcidsov, which 
stand between brackets in the fourth 
line, are inserted on my own conjec- 
ture ; and I venture to think that any 
one who will read the whole law 
through and the comments of the 
orator upon it, will see that they are 
imperatively required to make the 
sense complete. The entire scope and 
purpose of the law is to regulate clearly 
the time from which each law shall 
begin to be valid. 

As the first part of the law reads 
now, without these words, it has no 
pertinence—no bearing on the main 
purpose contemplated by Dioklés in 
the second part, nor on the reasonings 
of Demosthenés afterwards. It is easy 
to understand how the words a7’ Ev- 
kAeiSov should have dropped out, 
seeing that ém’ Evx«AeiSov immediately 
precedes: another error has been, in 
fact, introduced, by putting az’ Ev- 
kAeiSov in the former case instead of 
em EvxdAeiSov—which error has been 
corrected by various recent editors, on 
the authority of some MSS. 

The law of Dioklés, when properly 
read, fully harmonizes with that of 
Tisamenus, Meier wonders that there 
is no mention made of the doxipacia 
vouwv by the Nomothete, which is 

rescribed in the decree of Tisamenus, 

ut it was not necessary to mention 
this expressly, since the words ogo 
cigiy avayeypauméevor presuppose the 
foregone doxmacla, 
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amnesty, and now in exile! To the oath annually taken by the 
Heliasts, also, was added the clause—“ I will not remember past 
wrongs, nor will I abet any one else who shall remember them ; 
on the contrary,? I will give my vote pursuant to the existing 
laws”: which laws proclaimed themselves as only taking effect 
from the archonship of Eukleidés. 

A still further precaution was taken to bar all actions for 
redress or damages founded on acts done prior to the 


archonship of Eukleidés. On the motion of Archinus eantioncto 
(the principal colleague of Thrasybulus at Phylé), a ensure the 
law was passed granting leave to any defendant, oft ue - 


against whom such an action might be brought, to 
plead an exception in bar (or Paragraphé) upon the special 
ground of the amnesty and the legal prescription connected with 
it. The legal effect of this Paragraphé, or exceptional plea, in 
Attic procedure, was to increase both the chance of failure, and 
the pecuniary liabilities in case of failure, on the part of the 
the plaintiff; also to better considerably the chances of the 
defendant, This enactment is said to have been moved by 
Archinus, on seeing that some persons were beginning to institute 
actions at law in spite of the amnesty, and for the better pre- 


vention of all such claims.? 


1 Andokidés de Mysteriis, s, 91. kai 
ov Séfouar evderécy oVSE araywynv Evera 
TOV TpOTEpOV YyeyevnEevwv, TANVY TOV 
devyovtTwy. 

2 Andokid. de Mysteriis, s. 91. Kat 
ov pYnOLKaKHOwW, oVde GAAW (SC. aAAM 
pvnoLKaKoUYTt) Tetgouar, Wydrodmar Sé 
KATG TOUS KELMEVOUS YOMOUS. 

This clause does not appear as part 
of the Heliastic oath given in Demos- 
then. cont. Timokrat. c. 36, p. 746, 
It was extremely significant and valu- 
able for the few years immediately 
succeeding the renovation of the demo- 
cracy. But its value was essentially 
temporary, and it was doubtless 
dropped within twenty or thirty years 
after the period to which it specially 


applied. 

3The Orat. xviii. of Isokratés— 
Paragraphé cont. Kallimachum—in- 
forms us on these points—especially 
sections 1—4. 

Kallimachus had entered an action 
against the client of Isokratés for 


10,000 drachmez (s. 15—17), charging 


him as an accomplice of Patroklés (the 
King-Archon under the Ten who 
immediately succeeded the Thirty, 
prior to the return of the exiles), in 
seizing and confiscating a sum of 
money belonging to Kallimachus. The 
latter, in commencing this action, was 
under the necessity of paying the fees 
called prytaneia—a sum proportional 
to what was claimed, and amounting 
to 30 drachmez, when the sum claimed 
was between 1000 and 10,000 drachme. 
Suppose that action had gone to trial 
directly, Kallimachus, if he lost his 
cause, would have to forfeit his pry- 
taneia, but he would forfeit no more. 
Now according to the Paragraphé per- 
mitted by the law of Archinus, the 
defendant is allowed to make oath 
that the action against him is founded 
upon a fact prior to the archonship of 
Kukleidés ; and a cause is then tried 
first, upon that special issue, upon 
which the defendant is allowed to 
speak first, before the plaintiff. If the 
verdict, on this special issue, is given 
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By such additional enactments, security was taken that the 
proceedings of the courts of justice should be in full conformity 
with the amnesty recently sworn, and that, neither directly nor 
indirectly, should any person be molested for wrongs done 
anterior to Eukleidés, And, in fact, the amnesty was faithfully 
observed : the re-entering exiles from Peirzeus, and the Horse- 
men with other partisans of the Thirty in Athens, blended again 
together into one harmonious and equal democracy. 

Eight years prior to these incidents, we have seen the oli- 
Absence garchical conspiracy of the Four Hundred, for a 


wat fete moment successful, and afterwards overthrown ; and 
feeling, we have had occasion to notice, in reference to that 
both after 


the Thirty event, the wonderful absence of all reactionary 
and after violence on the part of the victorious people, at a 
the Four ) 

Hundred. moment of severe provocation for the past, and 
extreme apprehension for the future. We noticed that Thucy- 
didés, no friend to the Athenian democracy, selected precisely 
that occasion—on which some manifestation of vindictive impulse 
might have been supposed likely and natural—to bestow the 
most unqualified eulogies on their moderate and gentle bearing. 
Had the historian lived to describe the reign of the Thirty, 
and the restoration which followed it, we cannot doubt that his 
expressions would have been still warmer and more emphatic in 
the same sense. Few events in history, either ancient or modern, 
are more astonishing than the behaviour of the Athenian people 
on recovering their democracy after the overthrow of the Thirty; 
and when we view it in conjunction with the like phenomenon 
after the deposition of the Four Hundred, we see that neither the 
one nor the other arose from peculiar caprice or accident of the 
moment—both depended upon permanent attributes of the 
popular character. If we knew nothing else except the events 
of these two periods, we should be warranted in dismissing, on 
that evidence alone, the string of contemptuous predicates— 


in favour of the defendant, the plaintiff further with his original action, and 
is not only disabled from proceeding to receive besides at once from the 
further with his action, but is con- plaintiff the like forfeit or epobely. 
demned besides to pay to the defendant Information on these regulations of 
the forfeit called Epobely ; that is, one- procedure in the Attic dikasteries may 
sixth part of the sum claimed. Butif, be found in Meier and Schomann, 
on the contrary, the verdict on the Attischer Prozess, p. 647, Platner, 
special issue be in favour of the plain- Prozess und Klagen, vol. i. pp. 156— 
tiff, he is held entitled to proceed 162. 
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giddy, irascible, jealous, unjust, greedy, &c.—one or other of 
which Mr. Mitford so frequently pronounces, and insinuates even 
when he does not pronounce them, respecting the Athenian 
people: A people whose habitual temper and morality merited 
these epithets could not have acted as the Athenians acted both 
after the Four Hundred and after the Thirty. Particular acts 
may be found in their history which justify severe censure ; but 
as to the permanent elements of character, both moral and 
intellectual, no population in history has ever afforded stronger 
evidence than the Athenians on these two memorable occasions. 
If we follow the acts of the Thirty, we shall see that the Horse- 
men and the privileged Three Thousand hoplites in 


i ; : Generous 
the city had made themselves partisans in every and ‘i 
species of flagitious crime which could possibly be beneneur 
imagined to exasperate the feelings of the exiles, othe 
The latter on returning saw before them men who oD) ee a 
had handed in their relations to be put to death ae ea 
oligarchy. 


without trial, who had seized upon and enjoyed their 
property, who had expelled them all from the city, and a large 
portion of them even from Attica, and who had held themselves 
in mastery not merely by the overthrow of the constitution, but 
also by inviting and subsidizing foreign guards. Such atrocities, 
conceived and ordered by the Thirty, had been executed by the 


1 Wachsmuth—who admits into his 
work, with little or no criticism, every- 
thing which has ever been said against 
the Athenian people, and indeed 
against the Greeks ee ne 
contrary to all evidence and proba- 
bility, that the amnesty was not really 
observed at Athens, (Wachsm. Hellen. 
Alterth. ch. ix. s, 71, vol. ii. p. 267.) 

The simple and distinct words of 
Xenophén—coming as they do from 
the mouth of so very hostile a witness 
—are sufficient to refute him—kat oud- 
GWavTes OpKovs H MHV MH MYHTLKAKHTELY, 
ére Kat viv 6400 ye ToAtTevovTat, Kal 
Tots OpKots Eppéevet 0 Sypos 
(Hellen. ti. 4, 43). 

The passages to which Wachsmuth 
makes reference do not in the least 
establish his point. Even if actions at 
law or accusations had been brought, 
in violation of the amnesty, this would 
not prove that the people violated it ; 
unless we also knew that the dikastery 
had affirmed those actions. But he 


does not refer to any actions or accusa- 
tions preferred on any such ground. 
He only notices some cases in which 
accusation being preferred on grounds 
subsequent to Eukleidés, the accuser 
makes allusion in his speech to other 
matters anterior to Eukleidés. Now 
every speaker before the Athenian 
dikastery thinks himself entitled to 
call up before the dikasts the whole 
past life of his opponent, in the way of 
analogous evidence going to attest the 
general character of the latter, good or 
bad. For example, the accuser of 
Sokratés mentions, as a point going to 
impeach the general character of 
Sokratés, that he had been the teacher 
of Kritias; while the philosopher in 
his defence alludes to his own resolu- 
tion and virtue as Prytanis in the 
assembly by which the generals were 
condemned after the battle of 
Arginuse. Both these allusions 
come out as evidences to general 
character. 
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aid, and for the joint benefit (as Kritias justly remarked+) of 
those occupants of the city whom the exiles found on returning. 
Now Thrasybulus, Anytus, and the rest of these exiles saw their 
property all pillaged and appropriated by others during the few 
months of their absence: we may presume that their lands— 
which had probably not been sold, but granted to individual 
members or partisans of the Thirty *—were restored to them; 
but the movable property could not be reclaimed, and the losses 
to which they remained subject were prodigious. The men who 
had caused and profited by these losses 3—often with great bruta- 
lity towards the wives and families of the exiles, as we know by 
the case of the orator Lysias—were now at Athens, all individually 
well known to the sufferers. In like manner, the sons and 
brothers of Leon and the other victims of the Thirty, saw before 
them the very citizens by whose hands their innocent relatives 
had been consigned without trial to prison and execution. The 
amount of wrong suffered had been infinitely greater than in the 
time of the Four Hundred, and the provocation, on every ground 
public and private, violent to 4 degree never exceeded in history. 
Yet with all this sting fresh in their bosoms, we find the vic- 
torious multitude, on the latter occasion as well as on the former, 
burying the past in an indiscriminate amnesty, and anxious only 
for the future harmonious march of the renovated and all-com- 
prehensive democracy. We see the sentiment of commonwealth 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 9. 
2Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 1. jyov dé 


€x TOV xwplwv (oi TpLdKovTa) tv’ avTOL Kat 
ot Hiroe TOS TOVTWY aypous ExOLEV. 

3Isokratés cont Kallimach. Or. 
XViii. s. 30. 

@pacvBovdros méev Kat “AvuTos, meyio- 
Tov pev duvdmevor Tav ev TH mode, 
moAA@y S€ ameotepnmévoe xpynMaTwr, 
eiddtes 5& Tovs amoypaavtas, Omws ov 
TOAM@oLW avTois Sikas Aayxavery ovde 
MLVNnoLKaKELY, GAN’ eb Kal Tept TOV GAAWY 
pBGAAoV érépwv SYvavTat SvamparredOa, 
GAN ody mepi ye Tov ev Tals GUVOnKaLS 
toov éxev Tots GAAOLS AELODELY. 

On the other hand, the young Alki- 
biadés (in the Orat. xvi. of Isokratés, 
De Bigis, s. 56) is made to talk about 
others recovering their property—7ov 
GrAAwv Koutgouevwv Tas ovatas. ¥ 
statement in the text reconciles these 
two. The young Alkibiadés goes on 


to state that the people had passed a 
vote to grant compensation to him for 
the confiscation of his father’s property, 
but that the power of his enemies had 
disappointed him of it. We may well 
doubt whether such vote ever really 
passed. 

It appears however that Batrachus, 
one of the chief informers who brought 
in victims for the Thirty, thought it 
prudent to live afterwards out of 
Attica (Lysias cont. Andokid. Or. vi. s. 
46), though he would have been legally 
protected by the amnesty. 

4 Andokidés de Mysteriis, s. 94. 
MéAntos & ad obvtoot annyayev emt TaV 
Tpidaxovra A€ovTa, ws Upets amavTes LoTE, 
kai améOavev €xetvos axptTos. . . . 
MEAnTOV TOLVUY Tots TaLGL Tots TOU A€ov- 
Tos ovK éoTt Hovov SiwKev, OTL ToIsS 
vopois det xpyoGa an’ Kuxdsidov apxov- 
TOS* EmMEL WS YE OVK amyyayeV, OVS aUTOS 
dviTireye. 
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in the Demos twice contrasted with the sentiment of faction in 
an ascendant oligarchy ;1 twice triumphant over the strongest 
counter-motives, over the most bitter recollections of wrongful 
murder and spoliation, over all that passionate rush of reactionary 
appetite which characterizes the moment of political restoration. 
“Bloody will be the reign of that king who comes back to his 
kingdom from exile,” says the Latin poet: bloody indeed had 
been the rule of Kritias and those oligarchs who had just come 
back from exile—“ harsh is a Demos (observes Auschylus) which 
has just got clear of misery”? But the Athenian Demos, on 
coming back from Peirzus, exhibited the rare phenomenon of a 
restoration, after cruel wrong suffered, sacrificing all the strong 
impulse of retaliation to a generous and deliberate regard for the 
future march of the commonwealth. Thucydidés remarks that 
the moderation of political antipathy which prevailed at Athens 
after the victory of the people over the Four Hundred was the 
main cause which revived Athens from her great public de- 
pression and danger. Much more forcibly does this remark 
apply to the restoration after the Thirty, when the public 
condition of Athens was at the lowest depth of abasement, from 
which nothing could have rescued her except such exemplary 
wisdom and patriotism on the part of her victorious Demos. 
Nothing short of this could have enabled her to accomplish that 
partial resurrection—into an independent and powerful single 
state, though shorn of her imperial power—which will furnish 
material for the subsequent portion of our history. 

While we note the memorable resolution of the Athenian 
people to forget that which could not be remembered Bese ah 
without ruin to the future march of the democracy, people to 
we must at the same time observe that which they fre vients 
took special pains to preserve from being forgotten. of private 
They formally recognized all the adjudged cases and a 
all the rights of property as existing under the democracy 
anterior to the Thirty. “You pronounced, fellow-citizens (says 
Andokidés), that all the judicial verdicts and all the decisions of 
arbitrators passed under the democracy should remain valid, in 


1 Thucyd. vi. 39. Symov, Evprav avo- Tpaxvs ye wévtor Simos éxpuyav Kaxd, 


pacGat, oArvyapyiav dé, Epos. ave 
2 Aischylus, Sept. adv. Theb. v. 1047. 3 Thucyd. viii. 97. 
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order that there might be no abolition of debts, no reversal of 
private rights, but that every man might have the means of 
enforcing contracts due to him by others.” If the Athenian 
people had been animated by that avidity to despoil the rich, and 
that subjection to the passion of the moment, which Mr. Mitford 
imputes to them in so many chapters of his history, neither 
motive nor opportunity was now wanting for wholesale con- 
fiscation ; of which the rich themselves, during the dominion of 
the Thirty, had set abundant example. The amnesty as to 
political wrong, and the indelible memory as to the rights 
of property, stand alike conspicuous as evidences of the real 
character of the Athenian Demos. 

If we wanted any further proof of their capacity of taking the 
Repayment Jargest and soundest views on a difficult political 
bo! eee situation, we should find it in another of their 

measures at this critical period. The ten who had 
succeeded to oligarchical presidency of Athens, after the death of 
Kritias and the expulsion of the Thirty, had borrowed from 
Sparta the sum of one hundred talents, for the express purpose 
of making war on the exiles in Peireus. After the peace, it was 
necessary that such sum should be repaid, and some persons ~ 
proposed that recourse should be had to the property of those in- 
dividuals and that party who had borrowed the money. The 
apparent equity of the proposition was doubtless felt with 
peculiar force at a time when the public treasury was in the 
extreme of poverty. But, nevertheless, both the democratical 
leaders and the people decidedly opposed it, resolving to recognize 
the debt as a public charge ; in which capacity it was afterwards 
liquidated, after some delay arising from an unsupplied treasury.? 

All that was required from the Horsemen or Knights who had 
The been active in the service of the Thirty was that they 
Horsemen should repay the sums which had been advanced to 
OF RSnIEMS: (them by the latter as outfit. Such advance to the 
Horsemen, subject to subsequent repayment, and seemingly dis- 
tinct from the regular military pay, appears to have been 


1 Andokidés de Mysteriis, 8. 88. Tas yevowTo, 1 ad\AG TOY idiwy gupBoraiwy at 
Mev Sikas, & avdpes, Kau Tas dvairas Mpacers elev. 
ero cate Kuptas elvar, omdgat év Onjto- 2Tsokratés, Areopagit. Or. vii. s. 77; 
Kparoupevy TH TOAEL eyéevovto, OTWS MLHTE Demosthenés, contra Leptinum, c. 5, 
Xpéewy atoxovrai elev pte Sikat avaduxor p. 460 
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customary practice under the previous democracy ;1 but we may 
easily believe that the Thirty had carried it to an abusive excess, 
in their anxiety to enlist or stimulate partisans, when we recollect 
that they resorted to means more nefarious for the same end. 
There were, of course, great individual differences among these 
Knights as to the degree in which each had lent himself to the 
misdeeds of the oligarchy. Even the most guilty of them were 
not molested ; and they were sent, four years afterwards, to serve 
with Agesilaus in Asia, at a time when the Lacedemonians 
required from Athens a contingent of cavalry*—the Demos being 
well pleased to be able to provide for them an honourable foreign 
service. But the general body of Knights suffered so little dis- 
advantage from the recollection of the Thirty, that many of them 
in after-days became senators, generals, hipparchs, and occupants 
of other considerable posts in the state.3 

Although the decree of Tisamenus—prescribing a revision of 
the laws without delay, and directing that the laws Revision of 
when so revised should be posted up for public view, thelws— 
to form the sole and exclusive guide of the Dikasteries machus. 
—had been passed immediately after the return from Peirzeus 
and the confirmation of the amnesty, yet it appears that consider- 
able delay took place before such enactment was carried into full 
effect. A person named Nikomachus, being charged with the 
duty, stands accused of having performed it tardily as well as 
corruptly. He, as well as Tisamenus,’ was a scribe, or secretary ; 


1 Lysias pro Mantitheo, Or. xvi. s.6 certainty concerning it: see the Staats. 


—8. I accept substantially the ex- 
planation which Harpokratidn and 
Photius give of the word xaracracts, 
in spite of the objections taken to it by 
M. Boeckh, which appear to me not 
founded upon any adequate ground. I 
cannot but think that Reiske is right 
in distinguishing xardcracrs from the 
pay—p.abos. 

See Boeckh, Public Economy of 
Athens, b. ii. sect. 19, p. 250. In the 
Appendix to this work (which is not 
translated into English along with the 
work itself) he further gives the Frag- 
ment of an Inscription which he con- 
siders to bear upon this resumption of 
katacracis from the Horsemen or 
Knights after the Thirty. But the 
Fragment is so very imperfect, that 
nothing can be affirmed with ary 


haush. der Athener, Appendix, vol. ii. 
pp. 207, 208. 

2 Xenoph, Hellen. iii. 1, 4. 

3 Lysias, Or. xvi. pro Mantitheo, 
s. 9, 10; Lysias, cont. Evandr. Or. xxvi. 
s. 21—25. 

We see from this latter oration (s. 
26) that Thrasybulus helped some of 
the chief persons, who had been in the 
city and had resisted the return of the 
exiles, to get over the difficulties of 
the Dokimasy (or examination into 
character, previously to being admitted 
to take possession of any office, to 
which a man had been either elected 
or drawn by lot) in after-years. He 
spoke in favour of Evander, in order 
that the latter might be accepted as 
King-Archon. 

4I presume confidently that Tisa- 
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under which name was included a class of paid officers, highly 
important in the detail of business at Athens, though seemingly 
men of low birth, and looked upon as filling a subordinate station, 
open to sneers from unfriendly orators. The boards, the magis- 
trates, and the public bodies were so frequently changed at 
Athens, that the continuity of public business could only have 
been maintained by paid secretaries of this character, who devoted 
themselves constantly to the duty.” | 

Nikomachus had been named, during the democracy anterior 
to the Thirty, for the purpose of preparing a fair transcript, and 
of posting up afresh (probably in clearer characters, and in a 
place more convenient for public view) the old laws of Solén. 
We can well understand that the renovated democratical feeling 
—which burst out after the expulsion of the Four Hundred 
and dictated the vehement psephism of Demophantus—might 
naturally also produce such a commission as this, for which 
Nikomachus, both as one of the public scribes or secretaries and 
as an able speaker,? was a suitable person. His accuser (for 
whom Lysias composed his thirtieth oration now remaining) 
denounces him as having not only designedly lingered in the 
business, for the purpose of prolonging the period of remunera- 
tion, but even as having corruptly tampered with the old laws, 
by new interpolations as well as by omissions. How far such 
charges may have been merited we have no means of judging ; 
but even assuming Nikomachus to have been both honest and 
diligent, he would find no small difficulty in properly discharging 
his duty of Anagrapheus,? or “ Writer-up,” of all the old laws of 


menus the scribe, mentioned in Lysias 
cont. Nikomach. s. 37, is the same 
erson as Tisamenus named in Ando- 
idés de Mysteriis (s. 83) as the pro- 
poser of the memorable psephism. 
1See M. Boeckh’s Public Economy 
of Athens, b. ii. c. 8, p. 186, Eng. Tr., 
for a summary of all that is known 
respecting these ypoupareis or secre- 
taries. 

The expression in Lysias cont. Niko- 
mach. s. 38—ore vroypaumatevoat ovK 
éfeore Sis Tov avrTov TH appx} TH avTH—is 
correctly explained i M Boeckh as 
having a very restricted meaning, and 
as only applying to two successive 
years. And I think we may doubt 
whether in practice it was rigidly 
adhered to; though it is possible to 


suppose that these secretaries alter- 
nated among themselves from one 
board or office to another. Their great 
usefulness consisted in the fact that 
they were constantly in the service, 
and thus kept up the continuous marck 
of the details. 


2 Lysias, Or. xxx. cont. Nikomach. 
s. 32. 


3 Lysias, Or. xxx. cont. Nikomach. 
s.33. Wachsmuth calls him erroneously 
Antigrapheus instead of Anagrapheus 
(Hellen. Alterth. vol. ii., ix. p. 269). 

It seems by Orat. vii. of Lysias (s. 20, 
36, 39) that Nikomachus was at enmity 
with various persons who employed 
Lysias as their logograph or speech- 
writer. 
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Athens, from Solén downward. Both the phraseology of these 
old laws and the alphabet in which they were written were in 
many cases antiquated and obsolete ;! while there were doubtless 
also cases in which one law was at variance, wholly or partially, 
with another. Now, such contradictions and archaisms would be 
likely to prove offensive, if set up in a fresh place, and with clean 
new characters ; yet Nikomachus had no authority to make the 
smallest alteration, and might naturally therefore be tardy in a 
commission which did not promise much credit to him in its 
result. 

These remarks tend to show that the necessity of a fresh 
collection and publication (if we may use that word) : 
of the laws had been felt prior to the time of the noche " 
Thirty. But such a project could hardly be realized spTabek: 
without at the same time revising the laws as a body, in place of 
removing all flagrant contradictions, and rectifying {i0 "Gor 
what might glaringly displease the age either in sub- eee 
stance or in style. Now the psephism of Tisamenus, 
one of the first measures of the renewed democracy after the 
Thirty, both prescribed such revision and set in motion a revising 
body ; but an additional decree was now proposed and carried by 
Archinus, relative to the alphabet in which the revised laws 
should be drawn up. The Ionic alphabet—that is, the full Greek 
alphabet of twenty-four letters, as now written and printed—had 
been in use at Athens universally for a considerable time, 
apparently for two generations; but, from tenacious adherence 
to ancient custom, the laws had still continued to be consigned 
to writing in the old Attic alphabet of only sixteen or eighteen 
letters. It was now ordained that this scanty alphabet should 
be discontinued, and that the revised laws, as well as all 
future public acts, should be written up in the full Ionic 
alphabet.” 

Partly through this important reform, partly through the 
revising body, partly through the agency of Nikomachus, who 
was still continued as Anagrapheus, the revision, inscription, 
and publication of the laws in their new alphabet was at length 


1 Lysias, Or. x. cont. Theomnest. A. Franz, Element. Epigraphic. Grec. 
8. 16—20. Introd. pp. 18—24, 
2 See Taylor, Vit. Lysiz, pp. 53, 54; 
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completed. But it seems to have taken two years to perform, or — 
at least two years elapsed before Nikomachus went through his 
trial of accountability... He appears to have made various new _ 
propositions of his own, which were among those adopted by the — 
Nomothete: for these his accuser attacks him, on the trial of 
accountability, as well as on the still graver allegation of having 
corruptly falsified the decisions of that body, writing up what 
they had not sanctioned, or suppressing that which they had 
sanctioned.” 

The archonship of Eukleidés, succeeding immediately to the 


Memorable Anarchy (as the archonship of Pythodorus, or the 

epee of __ period of the Thirty, was denominated), became thus a 
e archon- : s : : ; 

ship of cardinal point or epoch in Athenian history. We 

Fukleidés cannot doubt that the laws came forth out of this 

Lysias. revision considerably modified, though unhappily we 


possess no particulars on the subject. We learn that the political 
franchise was, on the proposition of Aristophon, so far restricted 
for the future that ne person could be a citizen by birth except 
the son of citizen parents on both sides ; whereas previously it 
had been sufficient if the father alone was a citizen.3 The rhetor 
Lysias, by station a metic, had not only suffered great loss, 
narrowly escaping death from the Thirty (who actually put to 
death his brother Polemarchus), but had contributed a large sum 
to assist the armed efforts of the exiles under Thrasybulus in 
Peireus. As a reward and compensation for such antecedents, 
the latter proposed that the franchise of citizen should be con- 
ferred upon him; but we are told that this decree, though 
adopted by the people, was afterwards indicted by Archinus as 
illegal or informal, and cancelled. Lysias, thus disappointed of 
the citizenship, passed the remainder of his life as an Isotelés, or 
non-freeman on the best condition, exempt from the peculiar 
burdens upon the class of metics.4 


Kpioer Tiyiwpetobar Tovs THY Sperépav 
vowobeaiav adavigovras, &C. 
The tenor of the oration, however, 


1 Lysias, cont. Nikom. s. 8. His 
employment had lasted six years 
altogether: four years before the 





Thirty—two years after them--s. 7. 
At least this seems the sense of the 
orator. 

2I presume this to be the sense of s. 
21 of the Oration of Lysias against him 
—el Mev vomous éTlOnv mept THS aVaypadys, 
&c.: also s, 33—45—mapaxadovuer év TG 


is unfortunately obscure. 

3 Iszeus, Or. viii. De Kiron. Sort. s, 
61; Demosthen. cont. Eubulid. c. 10, 
p. 1307 


4Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. (Lysias) p. 
836 ; Taylor, Vit. Lysiz, p. 53, 
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Such refusal of citizenship to an eminent man like Lysias, 
who had both acted and suffered in the cause of the gto, 
democracy, when combined with the decree of Aris- changes at 

: ‘ : Athens— 
tophon above noticed, implies a degree of augmented abolition of 
strictness which we can only partially explain. It was of Helléno- 
not merely the renewal of her democracy for which tamie—re- 


Athens had now to provide. She had also to accom- the right of 
modate her legislation and administration to her “zenship. 
future march as an isolated state, without empire or foreign 
dependencies. For this purpose material changes must have 
been required : among others, we know that the Board of Hellé- 
notamiz (originally named for the collection and management of 
the tribute at Délos, but attracting to themselves gradually more 
extended functions, until they became ultimately, immediately 
before the Thirty, the general paymasters of the state) was 
discontinued, and such among its duties as did not pass away 
along with the loss of the foreign empire were transferred to two 
‘new officers—the treasurer at war and the manager of the 
Thedrikon, or religious festival fund." 

Respecting these two new departments, the latter of which 
especially became so much extended as to comprise most of the 
disbursements of a peace-establishment, I shall speak more fully 
hereafter ; at present I only notice them as manifestations of 
the large change in Athenian administration consequent upon 
the loss of the empire. There were doubtless many other changes 
arising from the same cause, though we do not know them in 
detail ; and I incline to number among such the alteration above 
noticed respecting the right of citizenship. While the Athenian 
empire lasted, the citizens of Athens were spread over the 
/Egean in every sort of capacity—as settlers, merchants, navi- 
gators, soldiers, &c., which must have tended materially to 
encourage intermarriages between them and the women of other 
Grecian insular states. Indeed, we are even told that an express 
permission of connubiwm with Athenians was granted to the 
inhabitants of Eubcea?—a fact (noticed by Lysias) of some 
moment in illustrating the tendency of the Athenian empire to 


1 See respecting this change Boeckh, 2 Lysias, Fragm. Or. xxai?. & ton 
Public Econ. of Athens, ii. 7, p. 180 dissolvenda Republica, s. 3—aAdAu Kai 
seg., Eng. Tr. EvSoretowy émeyapiay érovovpeda, & 
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multiply family ties between Athens and the allied cities. Now, 
according to the law which prevailed before Eukleidés, the son 
of every such marriage was by birth an Athenian citizen—an 
arrangement at that time useful to Athens, as strengthening the 
bonds of her empire, and eminently useful, in a larger point of 
view, among the causes of Pan-hellenic sympathy. But when 
Athens was deprived both of her empire and her fleet, and con- 
fined within the limits of Attica, there no longer remained any 
motive to continue such a regulation, so that the exclusive city- 
feeling, instinctive in the Grecian mind, again became pre- 
dominant. Such is perhaps the explanation of the new restrictive 
law proposed by Aristophon. 

Thrasybulus and the gallant handful of exiles who had first 
Honorary Seized Phylé received no larger reward than 1000 
cea ae drachme for a common sacrifice and votive offering, 
pulusand together with wreaths of olive as a token of gratitude 
theexiles. from their countrymen.! The debt which Athens 
owed to Thrasybulus was indeed such as could not be liquidated 
by money. To his individual patriotism, in great degree, we 
may ascribe not only the restoration of the democracy, but its 
good behaviour when restored. How different would have been 
the consequences of the restoration and the conduct of the people 
had the event been brought about by a man like Alkibiadés, 
applying great abilities principally to the furtherance of his own 
cupidity and power ! 

At the restoration of the democracy, however, Alkibiadés was 
Position already no more. Shortly after the catastrophe at 
and views Aigospotami, he had sought shelter in the satrapy of 
biadésin Pharnabazus, no longer thinking himself safe from 
ole. Lacedzmonian persecution in his forts on the Thracian 
Chersonese. He carried with him a good deal of property, 
though he left still more behind him in these forts ; how acquired 
we do not know. But having crossed apparently to Asia by the 
Bosphorus, he was plundered by the Thracians in Bithynia, and 
incurred much loss before he could reach Pharnabazus in Phrygia. 
Renewing the tie of personal hospitality which he had contracted 
with Pharnabazus four years before,? he now solicited from the 


1 Aschinés, cont. Ktesiphon. c, 62, 2 Xen. Hell. i. 3, 12. rév re xowdry 
p. 437 ; Cornel. Nepos, Thrasybul, ¢. 4, Spor cai idiq adAjAots micrers EMOLOUV Tes 
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satrap a safe conduct up to Susa. The Athenian envoys, whom 
Pharnabazus, after his former pacification with Alkibiadés, 408 
B.c., had engaged to escort to Susa, but had been compelled by 
the mandate of Cyrus to detain as prisoners, were just now 
released from their three years’ detention, and enabled to come 
down to the Propontis ;* and Alkibiadés, by whom this mission 
had originally been projected, tried to prevail on the satrap to 
perform the promise which he had originally given, but had not 
been able to fulfil. The hopes of the sanguine exile, reverting 
back to the history of Themistoklés, led him to anticipate the 
same success at Susa as had fallen to the lot of the latter; nor 
was the design impracticable to one whose ability was univer- 
sally renowned, and who had already acted as minister to 
Tissaphernés. 

The court of Susa was at this time in a peculiar position. King 
Darius Nothus, having recently died, had) been se oo corxea 
ceeded by his eldest son Artaxerxés Mnemon ;? but the Mnemon 
younger son Cyrus, whom Darius had sent for during fies or 
his last illness, tried, after the death of the latter, to Persia. 


at ; Plans of 
supplant Artaxerxes In the succession—or at least was Cyrus— 


suspected of so trying. Being seized and about to be a 
slain, the queen-mother Parysatis prevailed upon reveal them 
A : . A at Susa. 
Artaxerxés to pardon him, and send him again down 
to his satrapy along the coast of Ionia, where he laboured strenu- 
ously, though secretly, to acquire the means of dethroning his 
brother ; a memorable attempt, of which I shall speak more fully 
hereafter. But his schemes, though carefully masked, did not 
escape the observation of Alkibiadés, who wished to make a merit 
of revealing them at Susa, and to become the instrument of 
defeating them. He communicated his suspicions as well as his 
purpose to Pharnabazus, whom he tried to awaken by alarm of 
danger to the empire, in order that he might thus get himself 
forwarded to Susa as informant and auxiliary. 

Pharnabazus was already jealous and unfriendly in spirit 
towards Lysander and the Lacedzemonians (of which we shall 
soon see plain evidence), and perhaps towards Cyrus also, since 
such were the habitual relations of neighbouring satraps in 
the Persian empire. But the Lacedemonians and Cyrus were 

1Xenoph. Hellen.i.4,7. 7? Xenoph, Anab. i. 1; Dioddor. xiii, 108. 


— 
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now all-powerful on the Asiatic coast, so that he probably 

did not dare to exasperate them, by identifying him- 
pee eee self with a mission so hostile, and an enemy so 
conjointly dangerous, to both. Accordingly he refused com- 


reanire vi pliance with the request of Alkibiadés; granting 
bazus to him nevertheless permission to live in Phrygia, and 
put him to even assigning to him a revenue. But the objects at 

which the exile was aiming soon became more or less 
fully divulged to those against whom they were intended. His 
restless character, enterprise, and capacity were so well known 
as to raise exaggerated fears as well as exaggerated hopes. Not 
merely Cyrus, but the Lacedemonians, closely allied with Cyrus, 
and the Dekarchies, whom Lysander had set up in the Asiatic 
Grecian cities, and who held their power only through Lace- 
dzmonian support—all were uneasy at the prospect of seeing 
Alkibiadés again in action and command, amidst so many un- 
settled elements. Nor can we doubt that the exiles whom 
these Dekarchies had banished, and the disaffected citizens who 
remained at home under their government in fear of banishment 
or death, kept up correspondence with him, and looked te him 
as a probable libertzor. Moreover, the Spartan king Agis still 
retained the same personal antipathy against him, which had 
already (some years before) procured the order to be despatched, 
from Sparta to Asia, to assassinate him. Here are elements 
enough, of hostility, vengeance, and apprehension, afloat against 
Alkibiadés, without believing the story of Plutarch that Kritias 
and the Thirty sent to apprise Lysander that the oligarchy at 
Athens could not stand, so long as Alkibiadés was alive. The 
truth is that, though the Thirty had included him in the list of 
exiles,! they had much less to dread from his assaults or plots, in 
Attica, than the Lysandrian Dekarchies in the cities of Asia. 
Moreover, his name was not popular even among the Athenian 
democrats, as will be shown hereafter when we come to recount 
the trial of Sokratés. Probably, therefore, the alleged inter- 
vention of Kritias and the Thirty, to procure the murder of 
Alkibiadés, is a fiction of the subsequent encomiasts of the latter 
at Athens, in order to create for him claims to esteem as a friend 
and fellow-sufferer with the democracy. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 8, 42; Isokratés, Or. xvi. De Bigis, s. 46. 
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A special despatch (or Skytalé) was sent out by the Spartan 
authorities to Lysander in Asia, enjoining him to 


A ina- 
procure that Alkibiadés should be put to death. tion of | 
Accordingly Lysander communicated this order to ee 
Pharnabazus, within whose satrapy Alkibiadés was eae 


residing, and requested that it might be put in execu- 

tion. The whole character of Pharnabazus shows that he would 
not perpetrate such a deed, towards a man with whom he had 
contracted ties of hospitality, without sincere reluctance and 
great pressure from without ; especially as it would have been 
easy for him to connive underhand at the escape of the intended 
victim. We may, therefore, be sure that it was Cyrus, who, 
informed of the revelations contemplated by Alkibiadés, enforced 
the requisition of Lysander ; and that the joint demand of the 
two was too formidable even to be evaded, much less openly dis- 
obeyed. Accordingly Pharnabazus despatched his brother Magzeus 
and his uncle Sisamithres, with a band of armed men, to assas- 
sinate Alkibiadés in the Phrygian village where he was residing. 
These men, not daring to force their way into his house, sur- 
rounded it and set it on fire. Yet Alkibiadés, having contrived 
to extinguish the flames, rushed out upon his assailants with a 
dagger in his right hand, and a cloak wrapped round his left to 
serve asa shield. None of them dared to come near him; but 
they poured upon him showers of darts and arrows until he 
perished, undefended as he was either by shield or by armour. 
A female companion with whom he lived, Timandra, wrapped 
up his body in garments of her own, and performed towards it 
all the last affectionate solemnities.} 

Such was the deed which Cyrus and the Lacedemonians did 
not scruple to enjoin, nor the uncle and brother of a | tor 
Persian satrap to execute, and by which this cele- of Alki- 
brated Athenian perished before he had attained the 4°. 
age of fifty. Had he lived, we cannot doubt that he would again 
have played some conspicuous part—for neither his temper nor 

There were evidently different stories 
about the antecedent causes and cir- 


cumstances, among which a selection 
must be made. The extreme perfidy 


1TI put together what seems to me 
the most probable account of the death 
of Alkibiadés from Plutarch, Alkib, c. 
38, 39; Diod. xiv. 11 (who cites Ephorus, 


cp. Ephor. Fragm. 126, ed, Didot); Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Alkibiad. ¢. 10; Justin, 
v. 8; Isokratés, Or, xvi. De Bigis, s. 50. 


ascribed by Ephorus to Pharnabazus 
appears to me not at all in the character 
of that satrap. 
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his abilities would have allowed him to remain in the shade—but 
whether to the advantage of Athens or not is more questionable, 
Certain it is that, taking his life throughout, the good which he 
did to her bore no proportion to the far greater evil. Of the 
disastrous Sicilian expedition, he was more the cause than any 
other individual; though that enterprise cannot properly be said 
to have been caused by any individual : it emanated rather from 
a national impulse. Having first, as a counsellor, contributed 
more than any other man to plunge the Athenians into this im- 
prudent adventure, he next, as an exile, contributed more than 
any other man (except Nikias) to turn that adventure into ruin, 
and the consequences of it into still greater ruin. Without him, 
Gylippus would not have been sent to Syracuse—Dekeleia would 
not have been fortified—Chios and Milétus would not have 
revolted—the oligarchical conspiracy of the Four Hundred would 
not have been originated. Nor can it be said that his first three 
years of political action as Athenian leader, in a speculation 
peculiarly his own—the alliance with Argos and the campaigns 
in Peloponnésus—proved in any way advantageous to his country. 
On the contrary, by playing an offensive game where he had 
hardly sufficient force for a defensive, he enabled the Lace- 
demonians completely to recover their injured reputation and 
ascendency through the important victory of Mantineia. The 
period of his life really serviceable to his country, and really glorious 
to himself, was that of three years ending with his return to 
Athens, in 407 B.c. The results of these three years of success 
were frustrated by the unexpected coming down of Cyrus as 
satrap ; but just at the moment when it behoved Alkibiadés to 
put forth a higher measure of excellence, in order to realize his 
own promises in the face of this new obstacle—at that critical 
moment we find him spoiled by the unexpected welcome which 
had recently greeted him at Athens, and falling miserably short 
even of the former merit whereby that welcome had been earned. 

If from his achievements we turn to his dispositions, his ends, 
and his means, there are few characters in Grecian history who 
present so little to esteem, whether we look at him as a public 
or asa private man. His ends are those of exorbitant ambition 
and vanity ; his means rapacious as well as reckless, from his 
first dealing with Sparta and the Spartan envoys down to the 
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end of his career. The manceuvres whereby his political enemies 
first procured his exile were indeed base and guilty in a high 
degree. But we must recollect that if his enemies were more 
numerous and violent than those of any other politician in 
Athens, the generating seed was sown by his own overweening 
insolence, and contempt of restraints, legal as well as social. 

On the other hand, he was never once defeated either by land 
or sea. In courage, in ability, in enterprise, in power of dealing 
with new men and new situations, he was never wanting: 
qualities which, combined with his high birth, wealth, and 
personal accomplishments, sufficed to render him for the time the 
first man in every successive party which he espoused—Athenian, 
Spartan, or Persian—oligarchical or democratical. But to none 
of them did he ever inspire any lasting confidence : all succes- 
sively threw him off. On the whole, we shall find few men 
in whom eminent capacities for action and command are so 


thoroughly marred by an assemblage of bad moral qualities as 
Alkibiadés.? 


1 Cornelius Nepos says (Alkib. c. 11) 
of Alkibiadés—‘* Hunc infamatum a 
plerisque tres gravissimi historici sum- 
mis laudibus extulerunt: Thucydidés 
qui ejusdem statis fuit ; Theopompus, 
qui fuit post aliquando natus; et 
Timzus: qui quidem duo maledi- 
centissimi, nescio quo modo, in illo 
uno laudando conscierunt”’. 

We have no means of appreciatin 
what was said by Theopompus an 
Timeus. But as to Thucydidés, it is 
to be recollected that he extols only 
the capacity and warlike enterprise of 


Alkibiadés—nothing beyond; and he 
had good reason for doing so. His 
picture of the dispositions and conduct 
of Alkibiadés is the reverse of eulogy. 
The Oration xvi. of Isokratés, De 
Bigis, spoken by the son of Alkibiadés, 
oes into a laboured panegyric of his 
ather’s character, but is prodigiously 
inaccurate, if we compare it with 
the facts stated in Thucydidés and 
Xenophon. But he is Justified in 
saying—ovSérore Tod marpds nyoupmevov 
nen Vuav EaTHTav ot Woréguor (3. 
23). 
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APPENDIX 


IN EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN OF SYRACUSE, AND THE 
OPERATIONS DURING THE ATHENIAN SIEGE. 


In the description given of this memorable event by Thucydidés, there 
is a good deal which is only briefly and imperfectly explained. He 
certainly has left us various difficulties, in the solution of which we 
cannot advance beyond conjecture more or less plausible; but there 
are some which appear to me to admit of a more satisfactory solution 
than has yet been offered. 

Dr. Arnold, in an Appendix annexed to the third volume of his 
Thucydidés (p. 265 seg.), together with two Plans, has bestowed much 
pains on the elucidation of these difficulties: also Colonel Leake, in 
his valuable remarks on the Topography of Syracuse (the perusal of 
which, prior to their appearance in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, I owe to his politeness) ; Serra di Falco, in the 
fourth volume of his Antichita di Sicilia ; and Saverio Cavallari (the 
architect employed, in 1839, in the examination and excavation of the 
ground which furnished materials for the work of Serra di Falco) in a 
separate pamphlet—Zur Topographie von Syrakus—printed in the 
Gittinger Studien for 1845, and afterwards reprinted at Gottingen, 
With all the aid derived from these comments, I arrive at conclusions 
on some points different from all of them, which I shall now proceed 
shortly to state—keeping closely and exclusively to Thucydidés and 
the Athenian siege, and not professing to meddle with Syracuse as it 
stood afterwards. 

The excavations of M. Cavallari (in 1839) determined one point of 
some importance which was not before known: the situation and 
direction of the western wall of the outer city or Achradina. This 
wall is not marked on the Plan of Dr. Arnold nor alluded to in his 
Remarks; but it appears in that of Colonel Leake and in Serra di 
Falco as well as in Cavallari, and will be found noted in the Plan 
annexed to this volume. 

Respecting Achradina, Colonel Leake remarks (p. 7)—‘‘ That it was 
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distinctly divided by nature inte an upper portion to the north- 
east, adjacent to the outer sea—and a lower in the opposite direction, 
adjacent to the two harbours of Syracuse”. Now M. Cavallari, in his 
Dissertation (p. 15 seq.), offers strong reasor for believing that the 
wall just indicated enclosed only the former of these two portions ; 
that it did not reach from the outer sea across to the Great Harbour, 
but turned eastward by the great stone-quarries of the Capucines and 
Novanteris, leaving the ‘‘ lower portion adjacent to the two harbours ” 
open and unfortified. The inner and the outer city (Ortygia and 
Achradina) were thus at this time detached from each other, each 
having its own separate fortification, and not included within any com- 
mon wall. They were separated from each other by this intermediate 
low ground, which is even now full of tombs, and exhibits an extensive 
Nekropolis. We know that it was the habit, almost universal, among 
the Greeks to bury their dead close to the town, but without the walls : 
Colonel Leake’s remarks (p. 6) tend much to confirm the idea that the 
burial-place of the inner and outer city of Syracuse must originally 
have been without the walls of both ; though he seems not to have 
been acquainted with M. Cavallari’s Dissertation, and conceives the 
original western wall of Achradina as reaching across all the way to 
the Great Harbour. As far as we can trust the language of Diodérus, 
which is certainly loose, he describes the fortifications of Ortygia and 
Achradina as completely distinct, during the troubles consequent upon 
the expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty—rir méAews karehdBovro rhv 
re Aypadivny kat tiv Nnoov: auorépwy Téy Torey ToUTwY ex dvTeY 
(toy Teixos, KaAGS KaTeokevacpevoy (xi, 73). Here Diodérus seems 
to conceive Achradina and Ortygia as constituting only a part of 
Syracuse ; which was certainly true from and after the time of the 
despot Dionysius, but was not true either at the time which imme- 
diately followed the Gelonian dynasty, or at the period of the Athenian 
siege. 

That Ortygia and Achradina must originally have joined, and must 
have been from the first included in one common fortification, has been 
assumed without any positive proof, because it seemed natural. But 
this presumption is outweighed by the fact that the ground between 
the two constitutes the Nekropolis, which thus raises a stronger 
counter-presumption that that ground could not originally have been 
included within the fortifications. 

If the inner and the outer city were originally separate towns 
and separate fortifications, did they ever become united, and at what 
time ? On a former occasion (ch. xliii.) I expressed myself inaccurately 
on this subject, being then unacquainted with the Remarks either of 
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Colonel Leake or M. Cavallari. I said that in the pacification which i 


the separate fortifications of Ortygia and Achradina were abolished, — 
and that from henceforward there was only one fortified city, until the 
time of the despot Dionysius, more than fifty years afterwards”. I 
now believe that they remained separate at the time when Nikias first 
arrived in Sicily. But I cannot go along with M. Cavallari in thinking 
that they continued so permanently, even throughout and after the 
Athenian siege. It seems clear to me that during that siege they must 
have been covered by a common fortification—the new wall built by 
the Syracusans after the arrival of Nikias in Sicily. The feelings of 
the Greeks about the propriety of burial without the walls of the town 
could not but give way to the necessity of protecting themselves against 
a besieging enemy ; and this necessity was first presented to them by 
the prospect of a siege from Athens. Having once become familiar 
with the protection of one common wall, reaching from sea to harbour 
all across, and covering both inner and outer city, they were not likely 
to forego it afterwards. 

We may thus lay it down that when Nikias first threatened Syracuse, 
and when the first battle was fought near the Olympieion (October, 
415 B.0.), the two towns of which Syracuse was composed were still 
distinct and separately fortified. Assuming Nikias to land in the 
Great Harbour, and to gain a victory rendering him master of the 
field, he would be able to occupy the open space between them, to cut 
them off from each other, and to blockade both with comparatively 
little trouble, either separately by distinct walls, or jointly by one 
blockading wall running across from sea to sea westward of the wall of 
Achradina, but eastward of the Temenités. | 

As soon as Nikias returned to his winter quarters at Katana, the 
Syracusans busied themselves in guarding against this danger. ‘* They 
built during the winter an outer protecting wall along the whole space 
fronting Epipole, comprehending the Temenit@s within it, in order 
that the enemy might be hindered from carrying their wall of circum- 
vallation across any space smaller than that which was thus enclosed.” 
"EreixiCov b€ kat of Supakdovot Ev TO Xeyavi mpds Te TH Wodet, Tov 
Tewevirny evros mroimodpuevot, Tetxos mapa may Td mpos Tas ‘Emrohas 
épav, Oras py dC éAdooovos evarroreixiorot Bow (vi. 75). It appears 
to me that the wall thus described began probably at the innermost 
cleft of Santa Bonagia, was carried in a direction rather west of south, 
to the outside of Apollo Temenités, and from thence down to the 
Great Harbour—so as to form an outer covering wall, and materially 
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to increase the difficulties with which the besiegers would have to 
contend. I have marked on the Plan annexed to this volume what I 
imagine to have been its direction by the letters G, H, I. The com- 
mentators, in marking out where they supposed this new wall to have 
ranged, seem to me to attend only to a part of the sentence of Thucy- 
didés, and not to the whole: they conceive an outlying wall carried 
out from the fortifications of the city just for the purpose of enclosing 
the Temenités, but they do not advert to the other words of the 
historian, that the new wall was ‘‘carried along the entire frontage 
towards Epipole, for the special purpose of rendering an extended and 
difficult blockade indispensable to the besiegers”. The wall, as I have 
ventured to delineate it, does little more than render the full meaning 
of all these words taken together, in the way in which the Syracusan 
purpose could be most easily accomplished. The new wall, starting 
from the cleft of Santa Bonagia, would not actually join the old wall, 
but it would nevertheless serve as a new, advanced, and defensible 
protection to the city, securing both the inner city (Ortygia) and the 
outer city (Achradina) at once, At this time, probably, Syracusans 
were more afraid of a second attack from the side of the Great Harbour, 
since this was the place where Nikias had made his recent disembarka- 
tion ; and the new wall now constructed was an important additional 
defence from that side. 

They next began to turn their attention to defence from the side of 
Epipole, 

In this latter scheme, however, they were forestalled by the 
Athenians, who started from Katana without their knowledge, dis- 
embarked their troops near a place or spot called Leon, and hastened 
by a forced march up to the summit of Epipole, called Eurydalus, 
which they approached from the plain of Thapsus, the side farthest 
removed from Syracuse. Colonel Leake, and Kiepert in his map, 
place Leon on the sea-shore, south of the peninsula of Thapsus, and 
about half-way between that point and Achradina—immediately under 
the steep ascent direct from the sea to Eurydlus ; and Kiepert draws a 
line straight from Leon (so placed) to the Eury4lus, as if he supposed 
that the Athenian army clambered straight up. But this is difficult 
to suppose ; for Thucydidés says that the Athenian army ran towards 
the Eurydlus (€x@pe: Spdéu, vi. 97); and it does not seem possible 
for hoplites to have run straight up the side of the cliff as it stands 
marked on the map. I agree with Dr. Arnold (ad Thue. vi. 97) that 
the words of Thucydidés do not necessarily imply that the place called 
Leon was on the sea, nor intimate what distance it was from the sea. 
It seems more likely that Leon, as well as the landing-place of Nikias, 
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was a place somewhere north of the peninsula of Thapsus, and that 
the Athenian troops, having come there on ship-board from Katana, 
were disembarked before the fleet reached that peninsula. There 
probably was a regular road or mountain-path, ascending from the 
plain of Thapsus and reaching Eurydlus from the northern side of 
Epipolz—a road good enough, in most parts, for the Athenians to pass 
over atarun. This ascent, as being the farthest removed from Syra- 
cuse, would be the most likely for them to be able to accomplish 
without the knowledge of the Syracusans. 

The position of the fort of Labdalum, built by Nikias, has been 
differently marked by different authors. Colonel Leake places it 
(Notes on Syracuse, p. 53) higher up than Mongibellisi, between that 
point and Belvedere. I incline to think that this is higher than the 
reality. The words of Thucydidés—eéz’ axpots rots kpnpvois tov Emt- 
ToA@y 6pa@v mpos Ta Méyapa—are translated by him “ on the highest 
rocks of Epipole, looking towards Megara,” but it appears to me that 
they rather mean—‘“‘ on the extremity of the cliffs of Epipole, looking 
towards Megara”. The position fixed on by Colonel Leake seems 
inconveniently distant from the main operations of Nikias lower down 
on Epipole : moreover, if the fort of Labdalum had been there placed, 
it would have guarded the path from Belvedere down to Epipole, and 
would have obstructed Gylippus in his march by that path into Syra- 
cuse—which we shall find hereafter that it did not. I think that the 
fort of Labdalum must have been on the edge of the cliff somewhat 
eastward of Mongibellisi, and more to the westward than it stands in 
the Plan of Géller: see Géller’s note, ad vi. 97, and the Plan annexed 
to his Thucydid@és—and the remarks of Mr. Stanley and Dr. Arnold— 
in Arnold’s Thucyd. pp. 267—269. 

Two other problems come next :—1. The site of Syké. 2. What is 
the Athenian Circle ? 

The Athenians, having finished and garrisoned Labdalum, “de- 
scended to Syké, sat down, and fortified the Circle with all speed”. 
Many writers consider Syké as a corruption or local pronunciation of 
Tyché, designating the hamlet or suburb joining Achradina at its 
north-western extremity, just at the lower extremity of the northern 
cliff of Epipole. Colonel Leake and others place Syké on the opposite 
side of the slope of Epipole, near upon the southern cliff. But the 
reason which he gives for placing Syké near the southern cliff is not 
adequate. He founds his opinion upon a construction of a passage of 
Thucydidés (vi. 99), which appears to me less correct and convenient 
than that adopted by Dr. Arnold, with whose note on the passage I 
perfectly concur, 
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I think there is no ground for identifying the place called Syke 
with the Syracusan suburb afterwards known as Tyché, from the 
Temple of Fortune; and I agree with Dr. Arnold (p. 270) in placing 
Syké ‘‘on the middle of the slope of Epipole, exactly to the south- 
ward of Targetta”—or at least nearly southward of that point. So 
also M. Firmin Didot places it in the Plan prefixed to the fourth 
volume of his French translation of Thucydidés. 

I also perfectly agree with Dr. Arnold and M. Firmin Didot, in con- 
sidering that the expression The Circle (6 kvKAos) means (not the 
entire wall of circumvallation projected by the Athenians, but) a 
separate walled enclosure, to serve as a central point from whence the 
wall was to be carried northward towards Trogilus, and southward, 
first to the southern cliff of Epipole, afterwards to the Great Harbour. 
M. Didot defends this opinion in an elaborate note (ad Thucyd. vi. 
98): Dr. Arnold also gives some reasons which (in my judgment) are 
not so strong as they might have been made. He considers one 
passage of Thucydidés as making against him, which, properly con- 
strued, is in his favour; and he therefore proposes & double sense for 
the word xvxAos—sometimes meaning ‘‘ the entire circumvallation,” 
sometimes ‘‘the central walled enclosure separately”. I think that 
6 KvkXos always has the latter meaning, and that the double sense 
supposed by Dr. Arnold is not to be found in Thucydidés. 

The next doubt is about the first counter-wall constructed by the 
Syracusans to cut and obstruct the intended line of blockade. Gdller, 
M. Didot, and Mr. Dunbar suppose this counter-wall (€yxdpotoy Teixos) 
to have been carried across Epipole, north of the Athenian Circle or 
kokXos. On the other hand, Colonel Leake (p. 56), Dr. Arnold, and 
Dr. Thirlwall suppose it to have been carried south of the Athenian 
Circle, but along the platform of Neapolis under Epipole, and not at 
allon Epipole itself. See Dr. Arnold’s remarks, pp. 270, 271; and the 
Plans of Géller, and M. Didot, and Colonel Leake. 

The first of these suppositions is wholly inadmissible. If it were 
adopted, the counter-wall would have been carried exactly across the 
spot where the Athenians were then actually working, and a battle 
must immediately have ensued, which was what the Syracusans did 
not desire. The great reason which seems to have induced Géller and 
others to adopt this supposition is a theory about the third or last 
counter-wall (¢yxapotov reixos) constructed by the Syracusans, and its 
supposed junction with the first. I shall hereafter show that this last- 
mentioned theory is erroneous, when I come to explain the third or 
last counter-wall. 


The second supposition, whereby this first counter-wall is repre- 
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sented to have been carried along the platform of Neapolis, has not ih 
the like force of positive argument against it. Yet it appears to — 
me less probable than that which I have given in the text, and in ~ 


which I describe this counter-wall as having stretched upward along 


the slope of Epipole, south of the Athenian Circle, from a point 


of the city-wall beneath, to the brink or crest of the southern cliff 


above. 


Respecting the nature and purpose of a counter-wall built by } i 
besieged parties such as the Syracusans, there is one point which the 


expositors are apt to forget. To answer the purpose contemplated by 
the besieged, such a counter-wall must not only traverse the enemy’s 
intended line of blockade, but it must have something for both its 
extremities to rest upon. Of course it starts from the city-wall, there- 
fore one of its extremities is perfectly well supported ; but unless the 
other or farther extremity be supported also, the besiegers will be able 
to turn it, and get behind it, without taking the trouble to attack it 
in front. The besiegers are naturally the strongest in the field—other« 
wise they would not be engaged in constructing a wall of circumvalla- 
tion. What advantage would the besieged gain, therefore, by carrying 
out a counter-wall across the besieging line of blockade, if the farther 
extremity of their counter-wall rested upon mere open space, so that 
the besiegers would have nothing to do but to march along its front 
and get round behind it ? 

That the counter-wall now built by the Syracusans was not to be 


thus turned is sufficiently evident; otherwise, the Athenians would 


not have taken the risk and trouble of storming it in front. It must 
therefore have had something for its farther extremity to rest upon. 
Now, in the course which I suppose it to have taken, this is provided 
for. The precipitous southern cliff formed its farther extremity, and 
prevented the Athenians from turning it, so that they were compelled 
to attack it in front, wherein they were able and fortunate enough to 
succeed. What still further confirms my view that the steep southern 
cliff formed the flank support of this first counter-wall is that the 
Athenians, immediately after their victory, take possession of the 
southern cliff and fortify it, so as to prevent it from ever again serving 
the Syracusans for the like purpose (vi. 101, 1). Ty d€ torepaia amd 
TOU KUKAOU é€reixLCov TOY KpnuvoY Tov UmEp TOU Edous, &C. 

Now if we adopt the supposition of Dr. Arnold and others that 
this counter-wall ran along the platform of Neapolis, upon what are 
we to suppose that its farther extremity rested, or what was there to 
prevent the Athenians from turning it, and getting behind it? If it 
had been possible for them to turn it, they would not have attacked 
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it in front. Upon the supposition which I am now considering no 
satisfactory answer can be given to this question. 

Colonel Leake and Dr. Arnold suppose that the Athenians got down 
the openings in the southern cliff of Epipol, in order to attack this 
counter-wall which was on the lower platform. But in the description 
which Thucydidés gives of the attack there is nothing to indicate any 
such descent on the part of the assailants ; nothing at all like what he 
says in describing the attack upon the second Syracusan counter-work, 
where he expressly mentions the Athenians as descending from Epipole 
to the level ground,—avrol mepi dpOpov xatraBdytes amo Tay “Emuro- 
Adv es TO Opaddy (vi. 101), &c. Colonel Leake (p. 56) founds an 
argument upon the words of Thucydidés, mpoxarahayBavoyres ras 
epddous, which he interprets to mean the two or three mpooBacets 
or practicable openings in the cliff for descent. But I have already 
remarked in my note that ras e«pddovs seems to me to mean ‘‘ the 
attacks of the enemy ”—not ‘‘ the roads by which he might attack ”. 
Besides, if the attack were made in the manner thus supposed—by the 
Athenians from the cliff, upon the Syracusan counter-wall running 
along the lower level—this would imply that the Athenians were 
previously in possession and occupation of the southern brink or edge 
of the cliff; whereas Thucydidés, in his next chapter, tells us that 
they moved thither afterwards, from the Circle (vi. 101, 1). 

The words tmoretxicewyv—kdrwbey tod KUKAov Tav > AOnvaiov— 
(vi. 100) do not necessarily imply that this new counter-wall ran 
along a platform upon a lower level than Epipole. They merely 
imply that it began at a point lower on the slope and ran up to a 
higher ; the first half of its course being on a lower level than. the 
Athenian Circle. I will here add that Thucydidés, in his description, 
manifests no knowledge of that intermediate level which expositors 
speak of as the platform of Neapolis. He mentions only the cliff above 
and the marsh beneath. 

Respecting the second counter-work of the Syracusans—the palisade 
and ditch dug across the marsh—there is no material difficulty, except 
that none of the commentators tells us upon what support its farther 
extremity rested, or what prevented it from being turned. That this 
was impossible we know, because the Athenians attacked it in front ; 
and hence I have described this palisade and ditch as reaching to the 
river Anapus, which prevented the Athenians from turning it. As a 
confirmation of this idea, we may see that Thucydidés (describing the 
battle which ensued when the Athenians attacked the palisade in front 
and stormed it) tells us that the defeated Syracusans on the left flank 
took flight and ran away ‘“‘along the banks of the Anapus”—oi pev 
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7d SéEvov Képas Exovtes Mpos Thy ToAW edvyor, oi S€ emi TO evo- 
yupo, Tapa Tov woTrapopy (vi. 101). This implies that their 
position was already close upon the banks of the river, and therefore 
that the counter-work must have reached as far as the river. 

After their defeat, the Syracusans made no further attempt at 
constructing counter-works. The Athenians went on with their double 
wall across the marsh from Epipole to the Great Harbour. When 
Gylippus arrived, this wall was almost finished, except a small portion 
near the harbour, which was terminated soon afterwards. Besides 
this, the southern portion of the blockading wall upon the high 
ground of Epipole was also executed ; so that the Athenian wall of 
circumvallation, from the Circle (on the centre of the slope of Epipole) 
southward down to the Great Harbour, was complete. But the portion 
of Epipole north of the Athenian Circle was not yet walled across, 
though some progress had been made towards it, and stones had been 
laid along most of the line. By this road Gylippus and his army 
entered Syracuse. 

We have now to follow the proceedings of Gylippus—especially in 
reference to his third and final counter-wall, about which there is 
much to be cleared up. 

After he had regained superiority in the field—at least apparently, 
by offering the Athenians battle, and by their refusing to accept it— 
and after he had surprised and captured the fort of Labdalum—he 
commenced the construction of a new counter-wall or ¢yxdpotoy Tretxos. 
He constructed a simple wall from the city across Epipole intersecting 
the line of blockade (which was yet not filled up) to the north of the 
Athenian circle. Kai pera radra éreiyiloy of Svpaxdoroe Kat ot 
Etppayot Oia Toy "Eruroddy, amo ths woAews apEdpevot, ava mpos Td 
éyKapotoy, Tetxos dmovy + ras oi ‘AOnvaior, Hy pr) Suvawro Kodioat, 
pykére ool Te Gow amoretyioa (vii. 4), I agree with Dr. Arnold, 
Col. Leake, and others, in construing mpds TO ¢ykdapovtoy here as 
itself equivalent to an adjective or adverb. Others construe the 
passage as if recyos were understood a second time, and as if two walls 
were spoken of—dyw mpods Td é€yxdpotoy Tetxos, Tetxos dmAovy : thus 
assuming that two walls are indicated—one of them, an ¢yxapotov 
retyos already existing—another, a retyos amAovv about to be con- 
structed to meet it. Grammatically speaking, such a construction is 
at least harsh ; but those who adopt it are unable to explain what wall 
is meant by this eyxapovoy retyos assumed as pre-existing. Didot 
and Géller think that it was the first counter-work constructed by the 
Syracusans ; but there are two fatal objections to this—-first, that the 
Athenians had destroyed this counter-work, after their vietory (vis 
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100)—next, that it passed to the south, and not to the north, of the 
Athenian Circle, and therefore never could have joined the third 
counter-work now projected. 

Gylippus pursued the building of his new counter-wall, and after 
gaining a victory over Nikias, succeeded in carrying it across the 
Athenian line of blockade between the Circle and Trogilus: he 
employed partly the very stones which the Athenians had laid down 
on that line for their own intended wall (vii. 6, 7). He carried the 
new wall beyond this Athenian line as far as the northern cliff of 
Epipolw, which served as a flank support, and prevented his new wall 
from being turned. After this important step, the consummation of 
the projected line of blockade became impossible, unless the Athenians 
could attack his new wall in front, and take it by storm, for which 
their present force was inadequate. Even a victory in the field gained 
by the Athenians would now be insufficient for the success of the 
siege. Compare vii. 6 and vii. 11. Gore py elvat ere mepiretxioat 
avrovs, hv mn Tis TO TapaTetytopa ToOvTO TOAAH oTparia émeOwv EAH 
—which is the expression of Nikias in his letter to the Athenians, and 
is rather more precise than the expression of Thucydidés himself— 
éxetvous S€ (the Athenians) kal mavrdmaow ameorepnKévat, ei kal 
Kparoiey, pr Gy ere oas amoretyicat—where we must construe 
kparotey as alluding simply to a victory gained in the field, as 
distinguished from a superiority so marked as to enable the Athenians 
to storm the counter-wall. 

But the defensive plans of Gylippus were not yet completed. He 
knew that the Athenian army might be materially strengthened, as in 
fact it afterwards was; and being just now reinforced by twelve 
Corinthian triremes, he employed them ‘‘in assisting to complete the 
remainder of his scheme of fortifications as far as the (new) counter- 
wall”. 

Such are the words of Thucydidés—Mera dé rovro ai te rev Kopw- 
Oiev vnes kat Apmpaktorev kai Aevkadioy €oémAevoay ai trddorrot 
da@dexa, AaPovoa tv Tay “AOnvaiwy pvdraky, kai Evvereixtoay 
ro Aotwoy Tots Zvpakogiots péxpt Tov ey kapaiov 
reixovs (vii. 7). 

This passage has greatly perplexed expositors. Many different 
interpretations of it have been proposed, but not one of them seems 
to me satisfactory ; and Dr. Arnold, after rejecting various explana- 
tions proposed by others, and vainly attempting to elucidate it in a 
way convincing to his own mind, pronounces it to be unintelligible at 
least, if not corrupt (Arnold, pp. 274, 275). Colonel Leake explains 
the passage by saying—‘‘ The Syracusan cross-wall was now united 
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with the enclosure of Temenitis, and thus largely extended the 
dimensions of that outwork of Achradina ” (Notes on Syracuse, p. 67). 
And Dr. Arnold (p. 275) inclines to the same supposition. But in the 
first place, it is difficult to see what the Syracusans gained by carrying 
out an additional wall, in the manner here described, which gave 
them no new security; besides that Colonel Leake (in his Plan) 
represents the third Syracusan counter-work as if it rose straight up 
the slope of Epipole, which is hardly consistent with the words of 
Thucydidés, dua ray “EmiohGy. Moreover Nikias in his letter 
written afterwards to the Athenians describes the new counter-wall, 
whereby Gylippus had frustrated the scheme of blockade, as being 
still, even in October, and after all that Gylippus had done to improve 
it, a single or simple wall (ot d€ map@xodopnkacw ju reixos dmdody, 
vii. 11). Such a description cannot be held to apply to the counter- 
wall as it stands delineated in Colonel Leake’s Plan. 

It appears to me that the words of Thucydidés (Euvereiyioay rd 
Aourdy Tots Supakocios péxpt Tov eyxapaiov Teixouvs) admit of a 
different explanation, which will be found both consistent with all 
the existing circumstances and explanatory of all which follow. 

To find out what is meant by To Aourdy—that remainder which the 
Syracusans thus fortified with the help of the Corinthians and others 
—we have only to compare the fortifications as they stood when 
Gylippus entered Syracuse, with the fortifications as they stood a few 
months afterwards, when Demosthenés and his second armament 
arrived from Athens. Now three distinct constructions are mentioned 
as existing at this later period, which had not been in existence at the 
earlier. 

1. A fort (reiyiopa, vii. 43, 3) on the higher ground of Epipole, 
guarding the entrance to Epipole from the Euryalus, 

2. A cross-wall (mapareixiopa, vii. 42, 4; 43, 1—5) which joined 
this fort at one extremity, and was carried down the slope of Epipole 
until it joined the counter-wall or €ykapotov TELx os—(mexpt TOD 
€ykapolov Telxous). 

8. Three strong encampments (mporetxiopuara), placed at different 
points up the slope of Epipole, along this cross-wall and on the north 
side of it ; that is, behind it, speaking with reference to the Athenian 
camp. These encampments were necessary for the accommodation of 
those who were to defend the cross-wall, as well as to succour the fort 
(No. 1) in case it were attacked by an enemy from the Euryalus, For 
the cross-wall was single (or simple), and therefore had no permanent 
accommodation except for a few necessary sentries. 

All these three works will be found distinctly specified by Thucy- 
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did@s, where he describes the subsequent operations of Demosthents. 
None of them yet existed when Gylippus entered Syracuse : the upper 
portion of Epipole was then unoccupied, except by the Athenian fort 
of Labdalum. Here then we have the remainder (ro Nourdv Evverei- 
X‘cay) which the Syracusans and Corinthians are now stated to have 
jointly constructed. 

The words péxpt Tov éeyxapoiov reiyous have here a plain and 
instructive meaning. First the Syracusans constructed the upper fort 
to defend the entrance to Epipole from Eury4lus ; next they carried 
down the cross-wall or mapareixiopa continuously from the fort until 
it joined the counter-wall or ¢yxdpovoy Tetyos which had already been 
extended across the Athenian line of blockade. The maparteiyiopa 
and the eyxdpovoy reiyos—the cross-wall and the counter-wall, were 
thus made to form one continuous wall—not indeed in the same line, 
for the former probably met the latter at an angle—yet still one 
continuous wall, beginning at the fort on the high ground of Epipole, 
traversing the Athenian line of blockade on the northern side of the slope, 
and ending at the wall of Syracuse itself. They are in fact spoken of 
as one wali, and both together are called the mapareixiopa and the 
Tetxos dmAovy (compare vii. 11, 3; vii. 42, 4; vii. 48, 1—5). That 
this mapareiyiopa or cross-wall joined the upper fort on the high ground 
of Epipole, Thucydidés distinctly intimates, when he tells us that the 
Athenians under Demosthenés, as soon as they had succeeded in their 
nocturnal surprise of the fort, began to pull down the adjacent portion 
of the cross-wall with its battlements (vii. 43, 5). Here then is one 
terminus of the cross-wall or parateichisma ; and the words now under 
- discussion—péypt Tov eyKapoiov reiyous—inform us what became of 
the other terminus. The reader will see it marked on the Plan 
annexed to this volume. 

I am aware that in putting this interpretation upon the words 1 
depart from all the previous commentators ; but I venture to assert, 
that while the words are most literally construed, there is no other 
interpretation of them which can be rendered consistent with the actual 
and subsequent course of events. 

Gylippus had carried his ¢yxapovov retxos or counter-wall across the 
proposed line of Athenian circumvallation : so far Syracuse was safe, 
as long as the Athenian army continued without reinforcement, But 
what if a large reinforcement came from Athens, as was very probable ? 
On that supposition Syracuse was not safe ; since all the upper portion 
of Epipole, together with the road on to Epipole, from the EuryAlus, 
remained unoccupied and undefended, ‘The first thing necessary was 
to provide a fort for the defence of the entrance upon Epipola 1m 
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Euryalus ; in order that this important point might not be seized by a a | 
new Athenian army, who, if masters of the upper ground of Epipole, 


would still block up Syracuse, in spite of the recent frustration of the | 
lower line of blockade begun by Nikias. But the fort on the upper 


ground of Epipole could never be maintained unless it were joined by 
a continuous line of defence with Syracuse itself. Had it not been so 
joined, Demosthenés with his force, superior in the field, would have 
marched from the Athenian camp up the slope of Epipole, would have 
cut off the upper fort from all communication with Syracuse, and — 
would have been still able to accomplish an effective blockade of the 
latter. What hindered him from effecting this was the continuous ~ 
wall down the slope of Epipole from the upper fort to the town below, 
which divided the whole slope of Epipole into two parts, confining © 
the Athenians to the southern half and excluding them from the 
uppermost portion. Without the recognition of this continuous wall, 
no one can understand the operations of Demosthenés, who found 
himself completely hampered by it, and after vainly trying to storm 


and batter it in front, had nothing left except to get round it bya 


night march over the Eury4lus and assail the upper fort where the 
wall terminated. 

By means of this upper fort, guarding the entrance to Epipole from 
Euryalus—combined with the mapareixyiopa, or continuous line of 
connecting wall, reaching down to the city—Gylippus first provided 
for Syracuse a complete scheme of defence ; which same scheme was — 
afterwards carried out with greater elaboration and cost by the despot 
Dionysius, when he constructed the continuous lines of wall along 
both the northern and southern cliffs of Epipole, meeting and termi- 
nating in his new fort at Eurydlus, as the apex of the triangle of which 
the wall of Achradina was the base. 


No objection can be made to the phrase—éuvereixicay Td Aoumdy 


Tois Supakociots expt TOU eyKapoiov Tetxous—when explained accord- 
ing to the above suggestions, except its most vexatious conciseness: 
Thucydidés, having present to his own mind the complete state of 
defence as it stood when Demosthenés arrived, unfortunately presumes 


the reader to know it also; and therefore contents himself with saying | 
TO Aourdy or the remainder—which, to any one who possessed that | 


knowledge, would convey a clear meaning. Dr. Arnold says— 
“TS Aourdy simply is obscure, and to my mind suspicious. I cannot 
but think that the text in this place has sustained some injury, or 
else that Thucydidés wrote carelessly and confusedly” (p. 275). Iam 
the last to deny the obscurity of the passage, after having written so 
long a note to explain it, and after calling in question the views of so 
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many other expositors. But it is an obscurity, unhappily, frequent 
enough in Thucydidés, and arising out of that extreme parsimony of 
words which he seems to have thought an excellence. Still the 
passage construes well, and does not at all deserve to be called ‘‘ con- 
fused”. Nor is there the smallest ground for Dr. Arnold’s suspicion 
of the text. The phrase fvvereiyioay ai vies, meaning ‘‘the men out 
of the ships,” which he objects to as ‘‘not being the way in which 
Thucydidés commonly writes” (p. 275), may be sustained by reference 
to iii. 17, where ai vjes occurs in exactly the same signification, 
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PLAN I.—ILLUSTRATING THE OPERATIONS OF THE SIEGE BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF GYLIPPUS. 
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PLAN 1II1.—ILLUSTRATING THE RESPECTIVE POSITIONS OF THE ATHENIANS AND SYRACUSANS WHEN DEMOSTHENES ARRIVED 
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